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introduot: 


At  first  thought,  Kadosh-barnea  may  seem  a  small  subject  for 
ft  large  book ;  and  it  may  even  be  deemed  a  subject  of  minor 
interest  in  the  realm  of  biblical  and  gno^jphiral  reacarch.  But 
Kadesh-barnca  waa  a  site  of  im]K>rtaHcc  forty  reiituriefl  ago.  It 
waa  more  tluin  once  the  scene  of  cveute  on  wliieh,  fiyr  tlic  time, 
the  history  of  the  world  was  pivoting.  And  for  now  •well-uigh 
Qly  centuries  the  location  of  Kadesb-lmruea  has  been  a  matter 
of  doubt  and  discaision  among  Jowish  and  Christian  soholars. 

Going  into  the  dessert  of  Arabia  for  the  express  purpose  of 

avoiding  study,  on  an  enforced -vacation  ramble,  I  was  enableil, 

(most  unexpecftedly,  to  re-discover  a  long-la=!t  site  which  had  borne 

an  important  part  in  the  discusaions  over  Kadcsh-bamca.    This 

bid  Qpfin  me  the  duty  of  giving  U^  the  public  the  results  of  my 

>))er6onal  observations.     Desiring,  however,  to  present  the  facta  of 

my  disoDvery  in  the  light  of  kindred  facts  brought  out  by  prede- 

in  in  thw  field  of  research,  I  delayed  the  publication  of  my 

until  I  could   examine  anew  the  more  im]M»rtant  works 

Ij  treating  on  this  subject.     Giving  a  m^rc  announcement 

Pof  my  discovery,  in  the  Quarterly  Statement  of  the  (Ijondoo) 

Palesdne  Exploration  Fund,  on  my  rettirn  from  the  East,  in  the 

jcr  of  1881,  I  set  myself  at  the  study  of  the  facts  involved. 

The  linkiugs  of  Kadc^^h-barnea  provefl  far  more  numerous  and 

varied  than  I  anticipaterl,  and  the  possibilities  of  gain  from  farther 
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investigation  in  the  6clds  of  ancient  and  modern  Bchulnrship, 
opened  more  widely  at  every  step  of  my  progress.  The  four  hun- 
dred volumes  specifically  cited,  and  the  more  than  two  thousand 
notes  separately  given  from  those  volumes,  indicate  but  a  minor 
portion  of  the  many  volumfs  searchctl,  and  of  the  many  note- 
worthy |)asaages  exaniiued,  in  tlie  course  of  that  prolonged  investi- 
gation. But  the  results  have  fully  justified  the  belief,  tliat  to  settle 
tlie  locatiou  of  Kadcsh-bai-nea  woulJ  be  to  settle  many  another 
point  in  dispute;  and  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  this  volume 
furnishes  the  material  for  determining  the  Route  of  the  Exodus, 
the  main  outline  of  the  Wanderings,  and  every  landmark  on  the 
line  of  the  Soutliem  Boundary  of  the  Land  of  Promiae. 

The  necessity  of  furnishing  the  j)roof  of  old  errors  assailed,  and 
of  truths  newly  declartxl,  has  expanded  this  volume  far  beyond  its 
original  plan,  and  has  multipliid  itM  citations  of  works  in  various 
tongues.  Yet  the  main  text  of  the  work  is  so  written  as  to  be 
complete  by  itself,  and  intelligil)le  to  a  reader  who  understands 
only  English.  The  appended  notes  are  largely  for  the  benefit  of 
tliose  who  desire  to  verify,  or  to  test,  my  statements ;  altliough 
many  of  them  are  in  fuller  Illustration  of  points  made  in  the  text. 

Having  fresh  evidence,  at  every  stage  of  my  studies,  of  the 
frequent  errors  of  my  predecessors  through  tlieir  failure  to  verify 
quotations,  I  have  been  careful  in  ever^'  citation  to  cite  dirvctly 
from  the  authority  quotc<l ;  except  in  the  (ew  instances  where  I 
have  siwcifically  mcntionetl  an  intermediary  agency  through  which 
alone  I  was  able  to  refer  to  a  work  cited. 

I  have  reason  to  acknowledge  gratefully  the  kind  assistance,  at 
one  point  and  another  in  my  researches,  of  the  late  Professor 
Edward  Ilenr)-  i'almcr,  the  Rev.  John  Rowlands,  Mr.  Walter 
Besant,  and  Mr.  Trclawucy  Saunders,  of  England ;  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  H,  TT.  Jessup,  of  Syria,  and  Mr.  Edward  Van  Dyck,  of 
Egypt;  also  of  Prnfewjors  Isaac  H.  Hall,  J.  A.  Paine,  C.  H.  Toy, 
Charles  A.  Briggs,  8,  T.  Lowrie,  C.  D.  Ilartranft,  and  T.  W. 
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Coit,  the  Rev.  Dr.  T.  W.  Chambers,  and  of  Drs.  W.  C.  Prime,  and 
J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  and  Mr.  M.  liellpriuj  oa  tliid  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Moreover,  I  desire  to  recognize  my  special  indebtedness 
lo  Mr,  John  T.  Napier,  of  Philadelphia,  without  whose  varied  and 
accurate  scholarship,  and  unvarying  ]*eadine!ss  of  efficient  ecrvice  at 
every  point  in  my  researches,  I  should  never  have  beeu  able  to 
bring  this  work  to  completion,  or  to  give  it  the  exceptional  value 
in  its  peculiar  line,  whicli  1  think  it  will  be  found  to  poaness. 

The  IransliteratiJig  of  Oriental  wortls  lias  naturally  proved  a 
vexed  question;  there  being  no  commonly  nxxjgnized  system  to 
wbidi  I  could  conform,  and  no  possibility  of  framing  a  ftystcm 
which  should  fully  meet  every  difficulty  in  the  preruiscs.  My 
endeavor  has  been,  to  employ  such  phonetic  equivalents  as  will 
best  convey  the  ttound  of  the  original,  according  to  the  English 
(or  (he  American)  uses  of  the  Roman  letters.  My  sjielling,  in 
this  line,  differs  at  some  points  irom  that  of  any  one  writer  with 
whom  I  am  familiar;  yet  it  follows  at  cacli  ]>omt  some  such 
authority  as  Lane,  or  Wilkinson,  or  Robinnon.  or  Palmer,  or 
Birch,  or  Me}'er_,  or  Burton.  Its  peculiarity  is,  that  at  nearly  all 
points  it  is  conformed  to  a  coiiunon  standard. 

In  my  citations  I  have  adopted  the  6(>eUing  of  the  writer  cited; 
and  so  in  thecascof  all  biblical  names,  except  the  name  of  "Kedor- 
la'omcr,"  for  which  I  have  employed  two  form.s.  A  thoroughly 
established  pro[M?r  name,  like  "  Cairo/'  1  have  given  in  its  |>opular 
form.  The  vowels  1  luive  employed,  as  nearly  as  may  Ik-,  in  thrir 
ordinary  English  force,  instead  of  in  their  French  or  German  or 
Italbn  force.  For  ex.imple,  the  designation  of  the  Aralw  of  the 
desert  ia  here  given  as  Bcfl'irfm,  mthcr  than  as  tlie  Frcnoli-English 
Bcthuin,  or  the  Gerraiui-Englirih  lied/mrin.  The  double  vowel  «t 
lias  its  sound  as  in  meet;  and  oo,  as  in  moon.  With  a  circumflex 
afftf  d  hM  a  long  and  brnad  sound,  somewhat  as  in  bard.  With 
the  same  sign,  d  is  soundetl  long,  as  in  gore.  With  a  long  quan- 
tity, d  IB  sounded  long,  as  in  day.   Thediphtliong  ay,  in  the  body 
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of  a  woi-d,  is  sounded  as  a  croaa  between  the  ei  in  vein  and  the  ey 
in  eye;  where  (iu  the  Arabic]  it  is  modified  bv  a  preceding  guttural, 
as  in  *ayn,  its  sonnd  is  more  nearly  that  of  the  lattcrj  ey  in  eye. 
The  sign  of  the  aspirate,  as  in  ^ayn^  marks  a  peculiar  guttural 
sotind  nnattainahlc  by  the  ortlinary  American. 

To  distingtiish  between  the  Arabic  letters,  ^/aud  kafy  7  is  used 
for  the  former,  aud  k  for  the  latter.  The  fiftli  letter  of  tlie  Arabic 
alphabet  is  pronounced  by  the  Egyptians  as  hard  g;  while  in 
Pale^itine  and  the  Sinatic  desert  it  is  pronounced  as  j;  and  that 
distinction  I  have  recognized  by  the  use  of  g  and  j  in  the  same 
word  as  it  ap|>ertains  to  the  different  regions:  thus  the  Gebel 
(Moimtain)  in  Egypt,  is  the  Jebe!  (Mountain)  in  Palestine. 

The  phototyjH?  illustrations  are  from  photographs  taken,  ^-ith 
this  work  in  view,  I>y  Mr,  Eilward  L.  M'ilsou,  of  Philadel|>hia, 
who  snljsequcntly  went  over  a  jwrtion  of  the  desert  traversed  by 
me  (as  also  to  Pctra,  aud  beyond),  under  the  guidance  of  my  old 
dragoman  ;  bringing  back  from  his  tour  a  choice  collection  of  pho- 
tographic views.  The  maps  are  compiled  from  the  best  available 
sources,  with  such  tentative  rlisuige*  uh  will  indicate  to  the  reader 
the  geographical  points  made  iu  tlie  text  of  my  work.  Having  no 
new  sur>-oy  of  the  region,  I  cannot  l)e  sure  of  its  topography,  be- 
yond the  statements  in  my  verbal  description. 

Tliat  there  are  errors  in  this  volume  I  cannot  doubt.  That  it 
throws  fresh  light  upon  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  I  firmly 
believe.  That,  as  a  whole,  it  will  prove  a  means  of  correcting 
time-honored  mistakes,  and  of  bringing  overlooked  tniths  into 
prominence,  I  sincerely  hope.  It  is,  moreover,  my  confident 
expectation  that  more  good  will  come  from  the  new  discussion 
which  this  volume  |>rovokes,  than  from  the  immediate  conclusions 
of  its  own  discussion  of  tlie  main  points  at  issue. 

H.  CLAY  TBUMBULL. 
Pbiladblphia,  Dtccmhtr  1,  1868. 
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1.    TN  STORT  AND   IN  PROPHECY. 


Kadebh-bahnea.  has  a  manifold  importance  in  the  aacred 
■0pry.  Its  historical,  ite  geographical,  and  its  providential  rela- 
tions, as  discloswl  in  tlio  inq)irwl  rccortl,  are  of  no  ordinary  or 
mean  degree.  A  study  of  KadcHh-bamca  in  its  varied  biblical 
BSBOciations  involves  a  ntudy  of  the  story  of  God^s  jxiouliar  people, 
from  the  days  of  their  great  progenitor  Abraham  to  the  still 
vague  and  shadowy  days  of  nnfiilfillwl  prophecy  concerning  their 
re-gathering  and  re-establishing. 

This  place  comes  into  view  as  a  strategic  stronghold  in  the 
earliest  military  cumjxiign  of  history;  at  the  beginning — in  the 
time  of  the  Father  of  the  Faithful — of  the  yet  progressing  Htnig- 
gle  of  the  world-powers  with  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 
It  looms  np  AS  the  objective  point  of  the  Tsraelitcs  in  their 
movement  from  Sinai  to  the  Promised  Land.  It  is  the  place 
of  their  testing,  nf  tlieir  failure,  of  their  judging,  and  of  their 
dispcrBioD.  It  is  their  nillying  centre  for  the  forty  years  of 
their  wandering,  and  the  place  of  their  re-assembling  for  their 
iinal  move  into  the  land  of  their  longings.  It  is  the  scene  of 
repeated  and  varied  displays  of  God's  power  and  of  his  people's 
faith leesnese.  And  finally  it  is  the  hinge  and  pivot  of  the  southern 
bounilary  of  the  Holy  T>and  iu  history,  and  of  the  Holy  Land 
io  prophecy. 
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To  ascertain  the  location,  and  to  consider  tiie  associatiuns  of 
a  place  of  sucli  importance  as  this,  cannot  be  unworthy  of  the 
attention  of  any  careful  student  of  sacred  history,  of  biblical 
geography,  or  of  Gods  providential  dealings  with  his  chosen 
people.  And  to  enter  upon  such  a  study  intelligently,  it  b  de- 
sirable to  look  first  at  the  place  as  it  la  shown  in  its  more  promi- 
nent relations  to  the  movements  of  that  people  in  the  days  (^i' 
their  exodus  and  wanderiugs. 


2.  FROM  SINAI  TO  KADESH. 

In  the  history  of  the  Israelitish  wanderings,  Kadesh-bamca 
stands  over  ngainst  Sinai  in  infccnist  and  importance.  Even  Sinai 
takes  a  minor  place  when  the  clement  of  time  is  considered;  for 
the  Israelites  were  at  the  latter  point  less  than  a  year,  while 
KadeBh-bamea  seems  to  have  been  their  head-quarters,  or  chief 
rally ing-placo,  during  a  space  of  more  tlian  thirty-seven  years, 

M'lien  (he  unorganized  throng  of  Israelites,  which  had  been 
hurried  out  from  the  bondage  of  Egyj>t  into  tlie  lawless  freedom 
of  the  desert,  had  become  a  oompact  nation^  with  its  divinely 
given  government  and  rulers,  and  its  experiences  of  discipline,  the 
divine  command  was  given  for  the  departure  of  tlie  mighty  host 
of  tiiat  nation,  from  the  forming-school  of  Sinai,  across  the  desert 
to  the  sacred  rendezvous  of  Kadcsh  * — the  divinely  chosen  camp- 
ing ground  and  sanctuary,  on  the  borders  of  the  Promised  T^nd, 
"The  Lord  our  God  spake  unto  ns  in  Horeb,'*  says  Motfcs,  "say- 
ing, Ye  have  dwelt  long  euough  in  this  mount:  turn  yoo,  and 
take  your  journey,  and  go  to  the  mount  of  the  Amorites. . . .  And 
when  we  departed  from  Horeb,  we  wont  through  all  that  great 

■  The  Hobrew  word,  Kadtak,  or  QiidA«jA  (Cnp>,  meaiu  Ilolr.  or  BAored.  ft 
oorresponds  with  the  Arabic  9tui«.  ((J**^^)  °'^'  ^^  ^^  anicle,  ^i-QniU, 
vhioh  1b  iipptied  to  .TenuMlctn.  Cnnconiing  tlie  nw  nf  this  term  in  bihlica]  uid  j 
elaaalca]  history,  see  Prideaox's  CbnnMdVn,  Fort  I,,  Book  1,  p.  87  /. 
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and  terrible  wilderness,  which  ye  saw  by  the  Way  of  the  Mountain 
of  the  Amorites,  as  the  Lord  our  God  commanded  us;  and  we 
came  to  Kadesh-bornea."  * 

3.  LIGHTS  AND  SHADOWS  AT  KADESH. 

Kadesh-bamea  once  reached,  and  history  was  tliere  made  rapidly, 
by  the  people  who  were  yet  unready  for  their  inheritance. 

From  tliat  mountain-shielded  covert^  Moses  sent  forward  spies 
into  Canaan,  to  examine  the  laud  in  order  to  learn  its  possessions 
and  its  possibilities.^  On  the  return  of  those  spies  to  Kadesh,* 
their  report  caused  a  fright  of  the  Israelites,  which  Ie<l  to  a  general 
murmuring  and  rebellion.*  It  was  then  tliat  the  people  turned 
from  their  diviuely  appointed  leader,  and  refused  to  accept  the 
divine  plan  for  their  inheritance ;  even  choosing  a  captain  of  their 
own,  with  a  view  to  their  return  to  the  boudage  of  Egypt.*  For 
thLs  auise,  that  boundary-line  gathering-place  of  the  chosen  people 
on  their  way  to  the  Promised  Land  became  a  limit  to  their  progress 
for  a  full  generation,  and  a  place  of  dispersion  for  a  people  under 
the  divine  displeasure.  Kadesh,  the  sanctuary,  now  became,  or 
again  became,  En-mishpat^  ('Ayn^  Mishpat),  a  Fountain  of  Judg- 
ment ;  and  there  the  guilty  people  were  sentenced  to  complete  a 
period  of  forty  years,  as  wanderers  in  the  desert  they  had  already 
unce  passed  successfully. 

«  Dent.  1 :  6,  7,  19.  "  Deut.  1 :  20,  24 ;  Num.  14 :  40. 

•Nam.  13:  1-20;  32:  8;  Dent.  1:  20-24;  Josh.  14:  7. 

*It  in  thought  hj  Borae,  that  the  spies  were  sent  from  the  wiUlerncsa  of  Paran 
<Nam.  13:  3)  brfore  reaching  Kadah,  although  one  statement  (Deut.  1:  lO,  22) 
"Would  show  that  they  were  sent  from  the  latter  place ;  and  again  (Num.  13:  26)  the 
two  places  are  upoken  of  interchangeahfy. 

»Num.  14:  1-34.  •Num.14:  4;  Nch.  9:  16,17. 

'In  Gen.  14:  7,  it  is  called  En-raishpat  (BStE^O  j'J^'^Y  or  Fountain  of  Judgment. 
The  probable  origia  of  this  name  is  treated  farther  on  in  this  volume. 

•In  modem  Arabic  'ayn  (literally  "an  eye")  mean<i  "a  fountain,"  a  natural 
^ng  of  waters,  as  distinct  from  bter,  "  a  well "  that  haa  been  dug. 
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Unwilling  to  lose  all  thoy  bad  gaioctl  in  reaobiug  tbat  thirshold 
of  their  coveted  inheritance,  the  rebellious  Israelites  determined  to 
make  at  leaj^t  a  struggle  for  possession  by  venturing  forward  into 
the  land  which  was  now  forbidden  lliem.*  Clambering  the  moun- 
tain-pa^ imnieK^liatcly  above  their  WKure  possession,  in  dL-^rcgard  of 
the  warning  of  Mwes,  they  pushed  up  into  the  South  Country — tha 
Negeb,'  or  tract  of  high  land  between  the  desert  and  Canaan  proper; 
but  they  were  met  and  dieoomtited  by  the  Amoritcs  and  AmaleJt- 
itos'  of  the  region  they  bad  invaded.  All  tliis  was  within  tlu-eo 
years  after  the  coming  out  of  Egypt ;  probably  witliin  two  years.* 


■5am.l«:  50,40- 

«  The  Hebrew  word  NegKAh  or  Xegtb  p3J)  whioli  i«  n^nderwl  in  the 
Kins  Joaa  Version  "  Ihc  soath,"  or  the  "toulh  eoaniry/'  or  ''Bouthwaril,"  (e.  p. 
Gen.  13:  9;  24:  6S;  Num.  13:  17,)  is  a  {iroiwr  immi> — tbc  Xcgf)>— and  choald 
onmtnotily  hesn  rciiclfn.^1,  in  itrdt^r  to  ib<  better  nndfTrtandinf;.  "The  tract  below 
lIubroD,  vrliich  fumn  lliu  link  between  tlii*  bills  of  Ju<lali  anil  Uie  deaert, 
vas  kDOwn  to  Bociunt  llcbrem  by  a  terra  originnllv'  dcrivnl  from  it*  dryncs  [Xe- 
gcb).  Thi*  WTW  the  Puuth  rMiiolrj'."  (Grwvc,  iii  Smith- Horl-rtt  Ilib.  I>Ut,,  %.  v. 
"  Palcatinc")  "It  was  a  line  uf  Ktppp(^lan<]  with  certain  pntcbi<s  here  ami  thtrs 
that  admittMl  nf  caltiration^  bat  in  which  tntcls  of  he&th  prerailed,  {or  thv  tm 
put  ooTered  with  gnwi  and  bnshcs.  where  only  gnuing  could  be  carried  on  with  I 
any  mussxm.  The  term  which  Euieblus  and  Jerome  employ  fur  'N'egcb*  id  the 
OnnmiutiLMin  is  '  Daromiw,' but  they  cirr>-  it  farther  northwnr*!  thnn  the  Negeb 
the  Old  Testament."  (Kc!I  and  Delltxach's  Blh.  Cirm.at  Josh.  15:  21-.':2.)  "id 
geographical  term  the  Dume  has  been  entirely  igsfir^d  in  the  English  Tcriion ;  ,  . 
and  Uie  mtiiap]trt'Iien«ion  hiu  girrn  riw  to  aeTpnil  absuM  rontradietioos  iu  terms.'' 
(Palmer's  Vo.  cf  Keod.,  II.,  292.)  "The  rendering  'soutli*  in  our  Anihorired  Ver- 
tlon,  is  apt  to  confuse  the  general  muler."  (Eder^heiot'i  Exod,  and  Wtiftd.,  p.  1S5.) 
Thb  point  \5  trcaieil  ai  loncth  in  Wilton's  7%<r  Stgth. 

*  In  Deat.  1 :  41  lliR  Amnritis  are  lucntiuned,  and  in  Num.  14:  45  the  Amalekitca. 
Aa  Enrti  aayi>  (Hist,  of  Old  Cot.,  lU.,  254):  "  In  the  panage  in  which  tbc  histcrkftl 
facta  are  narrated  with  greater  prvctsioo,  AnuUckites  arc  spoken  of  along  with  the 
Amoritea  or  Canaauitoi,  whcreai  in  Dcaterononiy  the  Ajwirites  (i.  e.  Canaanitea), 
who  were  inomparatily  more  important,  are  mentioned  alone.'* 

*  It  Is  not  clear,  from  the  text,  how  long  the  laraeHtcs  were  jonmcring  fW>m  SIo^ 
to  Kadesh.  The  snuon  of  the  year  is  plain,  bnt  not  the  year  itself,  aa  Tariotts  critica 
hsTe  shown  in  tlieir  attempts  to  prove  it  clear ;  e.  y.,  Kurta  sari  (as  abore,  III.,  21S 
/.),"On  the  twentieth  day  of  theseouod  mouth  (early  in  May),  in  the  second  year  of 
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Then  came  a  long  halt  at  Kadesh.  "So  ye  abode  in  Kadcsh 
many  days,  according  unto  the  days  that  ye  abode  there."  *  K"o 
mention  is  made  in  tlie  sacred  narrative  of  any  formal  departure 
of  the  Israelites  from  Kadesh,  until  the  time  came  for  a  new  move 
toArard  Canaan,  at  the  close  of  their  prescribed  wanderings;  and 
then,  it  is  said,  all  the  people,  "even  the  whole  congregation,"^ 
had  again  come  together  in  Kadesh,  as  if  in  re-assembling  at  the 
rect^nized  rendezvous  and  ral lying-point  of  the  scattered  nation. 
The  indications  of  the  text  are,  that  Avhcn  the  people  found  their 
progress  into  Canaan  barred  for  a  generation,  they  gradually  scat- 
tered themselves  in  larger  or  smaller  groups  among  the  wadies*  of 

tbe  exodus,  the  people  departed  from  Sinai  (Nnm.  10:  II).  On  their  arrival  at  the 
desert  of  Paron  they  sent  out  upies  to  Palestine  (from  Kitdesh-barnea;  Num.  32;  8; 
Deut.  1:  19  /.;  Josh.  H:  7),  at  the  time  of  the  first  grapca  (Num.  13:  21)  that  is, 
August  (or  earlier).  .  .  .  Forty  days  afterwards  the  spies  returned  to  the  camp  at 
Kadesh  (NTum.  1.3;  27).  The  people  murmured  at  the  reports  of  the  spies,  and 
Jehovah  pronounced  the  sentence  upon  them."  Lowrie,  in  the  Scha^-Lange  Com- 
wientarj/  (at  Nam.  14:  1-4.5),  would  add  ut  least  a  year  to  this  computation. 
He  says :  "  We  must  infer  tluit  the  journey  from  Sinai  to  Kadesh  lasted  at  tcnft  from 
May  of  the  second  year  of  the  ciodus  to  July  or  August  of  the  third  year,  t.  «., 
fourteen  tn  fifteen  mouths.  ...  It  may  even  have  lasted  longer." 

1  Deut.  1 :  4G.  Tlie  rabbins  held  that  this  imlicates  that  the  Israelites  remained  at 
Kadesh  as  long  as  at  all  the  other  stations  combined;  or,  Miy,  nineteen  years.  Light- 
foot  takes  the  meaning  to  be, — as  long  as  the  stay  at  Mount  Sinai.  Patrick,  following 
older  authorities,  understands  it, — as  long  after  the  mntiny  as  before;  or,  forty  days. 
Keil,  and  I^uge,  and  others,  consider  the  phrase  as  intentionally  indefinite;  the 
£sct«  being  well  understood  by  the  Israelite.<t  to  whom  Moses  was  speaking.  Fries, 
As  followed  bj  others,  would  find  here  an  intimation  of  the  permanent  stay  at 
Kadesh,  until  the  march  Canaanwanl  was  finally  resumed.  "So  ye  abode  [or, 
waited]  at  Kadesh,  according  unto  the  days  that  ye  abode  [or,  as  long  as  ye  were 
Kntenee<l  to  be  waiting]."  For  light  on  thi.s  point  see  Critki  Sacri,  P<»ol's  Si/nop». 
Crit.j  Barrett's  Synopt.  of  CrU.y  Schnff-Lange  Com.,  Keil  and  Delitzsch's  liib.  Com., 
all  in  loco;  also  Fries's  "  Ueber  die  Lage  von  Kades,"  in  Stwd.  u.  Krit.,  1854,  p.  55. 

>  Num.  20:  I;  Dent.  2:  1. 

*  A  "  wady  "  is  any  depression  of  the  desert  surface,  or  any  space  between  the  hills, 
which  becomes  the  bed  of  a  water-course  in  the  rainy  sea.<<on.  From  its  extra  water 
•apply  a  wady  is  more  fertile  and  arable  than  the  higher  ground  about  it.  It  is 
eommonly  marked  with  some  signs  of  vegetation  throughout  the  year. 
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or 


the  desert,  Uvliig  a  nomad  liie, — eecking  sostenaooc  by  aowii^  and 
reaping  witli  the  divinely  added  supply  of  daily  uianua, — havings 
all  this  time,  Kade&h  t\^  the  northernmost  limit  of  their  roving, 
and  OS,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  the  centre  of  their  occujiancy,  or  the 
pivot  of  their  wanderings.  Meantime,  the  tabernacle,  with  its 
tainiatiy,  would  eccm  to  have  moved,  under  the  divine  gnidaztoe, 
from  place  to  place  within  the  limitA  of  the  ^randerings,  as  if  on 
cirruit^  in  onlei*  that  Closes  and  Aaron  might  retain  a  spiritual 
oversight  of  the  ecattored  people. 

Certain  it  is,  that  (ho  popular  opinion,  of  a  formal  marching  to 
and  fro  in  the  desert  for  the  forty  years  of  wandering,  6nds  no 
more  counteniwce  in  the  text  than  it  does  in  reaw^u — in  view  of 
the  purposes  of  Gotl  ^vith  his  pef)pU%  and  of  the  habits  of  Oriental 
nomads.'  In  this  light  of  the  narrative,  tlie  stationft  named  in  the 
BBored  text^  for  the  jwriod  of  the  wanderings,'  may  be  taken  cither 
as  the  stations  nf  the  tabernacle  on  its  circuit;  or  as  the  cxcep-^ 
tionally  prominent  encampments  of  (he  people  as  a  whole,  at  the 
earlier  or  at  the  later  (>ortion  of  that  {>eriod.* 

Hardly  a  glimpse  is  given  us  of  tl>e  covenant  people,  in  all 
those  years  between  tlieir  first  and  second  formal  gatherings  at 
Endesh ;  nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  tliis  inspired  silenoe  is  with- 
out a  substantial  reason.  Students  of  the  covenant  record,  and 
historians  of  the  covenant  people,  have  recognized  a  pregnant 
meaning  in  the  very  eliadonii  which  obscure  the  life-trtory  of 
Israel  from  Kadesh  to  Kadesh.     "So  far  as  the  aaored  records 


1  Yet  Colemo  { 7%«  PaittUeucA,  etc.,  I.,  1S4)  uui^t  thftt  the  populu-  upiniou  u  Ott 
liiblica]  riew,  as  precedmt  to  hi*  claim  that  die  biblical  Tiew  u  aa  onnMonftble  one. 

>Num.SS:  18~S6. 

'  This  rpsu>onBbI«  new  of  the  nettlement,  or  the  prnlonged  stAf ,  of  the  lareelites  At 
KaJesh,  ami  of  the  nomadic  character  of  the  forty  yavre'  life  In  the  wildemoa^  if 
belli  by  uauy  careful  au<I  jiidicioiis  vtmlentiof  the  Btbl«  text;  linwrrcf  tboBO  ttn 
deotB  may  tliflvr  in  an  onJcniaDdia^  of  the  list  of  statious  given  in  NambersSS.  Tm 
example,  acv:  Ilasiud,  in  Hf^.  J}itrid,  et  Sot .,  pp.  2H-21-t;  Kwald,  in  fftJit  uf  Ttmd, 
II..  11)3/.;  Riller.inC'eojf.o/iW.  I.,-i28/.;  KurU,  ia  Hut.  of  OU  Q)*:,  IIL, '. 
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were  concerned,"  says  Kurtz,*  "there  was  no  history  between  the 
first  and  second  encampments  at  Kadesh.  But  whatever  happened 
while  the  first  encampment  lasted,  and  whatever  occurred  after  the 
second  encampment  had  taken  place,  was  regarded  as  forming 
part  of  the  history  to  be  recorded.  .  .  .  Nothing  of  a  stationary  (or 
retrograde)  character  was  regarded  as  forming  part  of  the  history 
to  be  recorded ;  but  only  that  which  was  progressive.  .  .  .  During 
the  thirty-seven  years,  about  which  the  scriptural  records  are 
silent,  the  history  of  Israel  did  not  advance  a  single  step  towards 
its  immediate  object,  the  conquest  of  the  Promised  Laud.  .  .  .  The 
thirty-seven  years  were  not  only  stationary  in  their  character, — 
years  of  detention  and  therefore  without  a  history, — but  they  were 
also  years  of  dispersion.  The  cougrcgatiou  liad  lost  its  unity,  had 
ceased  to  be  one  compact  body ;  its  organization  was  broken  up, 
and  its  members  were  isolated  the  one  from  the  other.  ...  It  was 
only  Israel  as  a  whole,  the  combination  of  all  the  component  parts, 
the  whole  congregation,  with  the  ark  of  the  covenant  and  the  pillar 
of  cloud  in  the  midst,  which  came  within  the  scope  of  the  sacred 
records."  ' 

"  Not  only  are  the  names  of  the  encampments  [during  the  wan- 

288;  Winer,  in  5i6/.^(!a/w5rter6.,  Art.  "Wuste,  Arabische;"  Tach,  in  " Remarks 
on  Gen.  XIV.,"  in  J(mr.  of  Sac.  Lit.,  July,  1848,  p.  91;  Fries,  in  "  Ueber  die  Lage 
yon  Ka<Ie8,"  in  Stud.  u.  Krit.^  1854,  p.  65;  Lange  (and  more  fully  Ijowrie, 
Ilia  translator),  in  Schaff-Lange  Com,  "Numbers";  Espin,  in  Speaker's  Com.,  at 
Kom.  20:  1;  Hayman,  in  SmUh-Hackett  Bib.  Diet.,  Art.  "Wilderness  of  the  Wan- 
dering;" Palmer,  in  Dt*.  of  Exod.,  II.,  515-519;  Edersheim,  in  Exod.  and  Warid., 
pp.  171-174;  Smith,  in  Student't  Old  Tat.  ITist.,  pp.  187, 189;  Payne  Smith,  in  JBihle 
^duattar,  I.,  228  ff. ;  Geikie,  in  Hours  with  Bible,  II.,  347.  And  the  rationalistic 
'Wcllhaosen  ^rceii  with  his  more  evangelical  fullow-critica  on  this  point,  as  shown 
Sn  his  article  on  "Israel"  in  Encyc.  Brit.,  ninth  edition. 
•  Hitf.  of  Old  Cov.,  III.,  270/. 

*"Thc  (tnbject  divides  itself  into  two  parts;  the  emancipation  and  the  preparation 
for  conquest  Both  of  these,  Closes  treats  at  lai^.  The  space  of  years  which  he 
PUKH  over  in  silence,  is,  if  I  may  so  speak,  the  interlude  between  the  two  acts  of  the 
great  drama."    (Palfrey's  Lect.  on  JewUh  Script  and  Antiq ,  I.,  373) 
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deruigd]  stall  lost  iu  uDcertainty/'  says  Stanley,'  "  but  the  narrativi 
itself  draw.'?  the  mind  of  the  reader  in  ditft^rcnt  direedons;  and 
variatioibS;  Iu  some  imtaiices  as  it  would  seem^  of  the  sacred  tea 
itself,  repel  detailed  iuquiry  still  more  positively.     To  this  out-' 
ward  coufiisiou  corresponds  the  inward  and  spiritual  asix;ct  of  theH 
histor}'.     It   ifl   tlic   poritjd   uf  rcuotiuu,   aud   con  trad  ictiun,  andfl 
failure.     It  is  chosen  by  Saint  Paul*  as  the  likcncsd  of  tlie  corres- 
ponding failures  of  the  iirst  efforts  of  the  primitive  ChristLanfl 
churcli;  the  one  'tj'pc'  of  the  Jewish  history  expressly  mentioned 
by  tlie  writoi-s  of  the  New  Testament." 

In  this  view  of  the  pivotal  and  tj'pical  character  of  the  Israel- 
ites' halt  at  KadesM  a  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  every  gleam  of 
light  on  the  place  it^lf,  aud  on  tlio  incidents  having  their  oentrfti 
there.    It  is  jxitvililc  tliat  the  rebellion  of  Kornh  and  his  company* 
occurretl  at  Xadesh ;"  and  that  thus  the  attempt  to  wrest  the  priestlyJ 
power  from  Aaron  was  made  at  the  same  place  as  ttie  eJlbrt  to  takal 
the  civil  government  from  the  hands  of  his  brother.'    If  this  was] 

^UiMt.  ojJeuti*h  CA.,  l.f  l&Q/. 

*"l  Cor,  10:  11.  'TlicK  ihings  happened  unto  tlictn  for  exnmplea'— -*  U-pea'  ia] 
the  orif^nol.  This  is  ihe  tnic  mcnniiit*  nniie  wnnl ;  ddiI  it  is  the  unly  case  in  which  ] 
it  L)  upplitiJ  in  tbe  Sew  Testaoient  to  the  Jcw-i9h  liistor)'." 

*  tn  the  partial;  blnainir,  «r  dying  song  uf  M<wur,  wherein  the  ntory  of  the  The* 
ophan;^  la  rehearsed  to  Israel,  the  S^ptuagint  ^tca  '^niyriiulB  of  Kadesk."  whrrn  our 
text  gives  "tcu  thouaatHlflorsalutu"  (Ouut.  33:  2);  thut  tthowing  Siimi,  ranui,  Soir, 
null  Kndysh,  a^  tiplifleii  intw  pre-eminen<?e,  as  Urtuiularv  limit«  of  the  place  of  Gotl'gi] 
chief  wnnilur-working  (ttr  hi»  [leoplc,  during  <h<;ir  yrors  of  training.    On  Una  pntiit,.! 
Mft  CrUiH  Saeri,  Pool's  Synoju.  Oit.,  Barrett's  Synopt.  uf  Orit.,  and  Sehnff-Lan^ 
Covk.,  all  <A  locoi  Ewald's  Uia.  t^  lirtul,  toI.  11.,  p.  198,  ootc ;  Stanley's  Huuii  an 
J*aJ.,  p.  M. 

<Kuin.  16. 

•So  claim    KorU   {Wst.  of  Otd  Cov..  Xll.,  2571;   Lanijc  {Sahajf-Lantje  Com. 
•' Exnd.  and  Lev."    "  Intrtxlucliou**  p.  25;  and  "Nnm.  and  Dcui,"  p.  8o);  and 
nthers-    Forater  (Itraet  in  W'i/ii.,  pp.  2r*0-.10.''>)  shows  rcaitou  for  bidiuvtng  that  KurahVJ 
re)>ellion  occurred  not  carltpr  thou  ray  twenty  yearn  afWr  the  ezudus ;  but  the  que»> ' 
tion  of  its  dali  is  aport  fn>m  the  ((uestioa  of  its  place. 

•Xum.  U:  4;  Koh.  9:  16, 17. 
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so,  Kadesh  became  yet  again  the  "  Fountain  of  Judgment "  against 
the  insurgents,  when  there  "tlie  earth  opened  her  mouth  and 
swallowed  them  up ; "  and  a  consuming  fire  came  from  the  Lord ; 
and  a  pestilence  was  among  the  people,  destroying  "  fourteen  thou- 
sand and  seven  hundred,  besides  tliem  that  died  about  tlie  matter  of 
Korah,"  And  it  was  then  and  there,  also,  that  the  rod  of  Aaron 
budded*  in  confirmation  of  his  priestly  authority  from  Jehovah. 

It  was  certainly  at  Kadesh  that  Miriam  died  and  was  buried  ;* 
that  the  people  murmured  for  water ;  and  that  Moses  struck  the 
Rock, — when  he  had  been  told  only  to  speak  to  it, — and  the  Lord 
caused  it  to  give  forth  again  its  watei's  in  abundance.'  And 
Kadesh,  on  this  latter  occasion,  became  (perhaps  for  the  third  time) 
the  *'  Fountain  of  Judgment,"  the  place  of  the  uttering  of  a  sen- 
tence of  God's  condemnation,  by  the  Lord's  passing  judgment  on 
Moses  for  his  presumption,  his  impatience,  and  his  lack  of  rever- 
ent obedience;  sentencing  liim,  as  also  Aaron,  to  die  outside  of  the 
Laud  of  Promise.*  Then  it  was,  also,  that  Kadesh,  the  Holy, 
became  Meribah,  or  Strife.* 

It  was  from  Kadesh-barnea  that  Moses  sent  messengers  to  the 
king  of  Edom,  asking  if  the  Israelites  might  pass  through  his 
country  on  their  way  to  Canaan  ;*  and  from  the  same  point,  also, 
a  like  request  was  made  of  the  king  of  Moab.^  Nor  does  Kadesh 
lose  its  pre-eminence  in  the  story  of  the  wanderings  until  the  final 
move  is  made  toward  Canaan  by  the  Way  of  the  Red  Sea,  around 
the  mountains  of  Edom  and  Moab.^  It  is,  in  fact,  a  central  point 
in  both  tlie  gec^raphy  and  the  hbtory  of  the  wanderings.  Stanley* 
says,  in  reviewing  the  movements  of  tlie  Israelites:  "Two  stages 
alone  of  the  journey  arc  distinctly  visible  [after  Israel  has  received 

1  Xum.  17.  "  Num.  20 :  1.  «  Num.  20 :  2-11, 

*  Xam.  20 :  13,  24.  This  point  is  more  fullj  treated  farther  on.  See  Index,  under 
"  Kadenh,  names  of." 

»  Num.  20:  13.  •Num.20:  14-21.  »  Judges  11:  IC,  17. 

•  Num.  20 :  22;  21 :  4-20.  •  Sitt.  o/Jeiouh  Ch.,  1 ,  199. 
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its  divine  charter  as  a  nation] ;  from  Sinai  to  Kadesh,  and  from 
Kadesh  to  Moab." 

4.    THE  LINKINGS  OF  KADESH. 

Not  only  does  tlie  name  "  Kadesh  "  ("  Holy ")  seem  to  have 
been  gained  by  the  abiding  there  of  the  tabernacle ;  but  the  cog- 
nomen "  Barnea  "  is  thought  by  many  to  have  been  given,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  sentence  of  dispersion  there  passed  upon  the  Is- 
raelites. Simon^  would  derive  this  word  from  bar  "  desert,"  and 
nea  "  wandering ; "  rendering  it,  "  Desert  of  the  Wandering." ' 
Furst  *  and  others  give  a  similar  origin,  but  would  take  bar  in  its 
later*  signification  of  "son."  Jerome*  held  this  latter  view,  and 
rendered  "  Bamea  "  "  Son  of  Change,"  *  corresponding  to  the  idea 
of  "  Bed'wy."  Others,  again,  think  that  "  Bamea "  was  an 
earlier  name  for  the  locality ;  ^  or,  that  it  was  the  name  of  a 

*  In  the  Ononicut.  s.  t.  "  Barnea."  "  Barnea,  the  Desert  of  the  Wandering ;  that  is 
of  the  Isnielitea  (from  "^a  bar,  Chaldoic,  Syriac,  and  Arabic,  'desert,'  and  ^'3  nea, 
'wandering.')" 

*  Edersheim  {Exod.  and  Wand.  p.  172)  approves  this  rendering,  and  giyes  as  its 
equivalent,  "  the  Land  of  Moving  to  and  fro,"  or,  "  the  Land  of  being  Shaken." 

» In  his  Bible  Concordance  {in  appended  "  Onomasticon,"  pp.  1272,  12i>0) :  "  Bar- 
nea, Son  of  Wandering :  Bed'wee."  "  Kadesh-barnea,  Iloly  City  of  the  Nomads." 
Again,  (In  his  ITeb.  u.  Chald.  Worterb.,)  Fiirst  thinks  that  Bamea  may  correspond 
with  the  Arabic  &JUvC(*»am«'aA),"  a  green  or  blooming  meadow."  He  claims  that 
on  sound  linguistic  principles  "  Bamea  "  may  come  from  the  root  "  ba-ran"  "  to  be 
green,"  or  "blooming."  This  would  accord  with  the  prominence  of  the  site  of 
Kadesh  as  an  oasis  in  the  desert. 

*  Hackett  (SmUk'Uftckett  Bib.  Diet.,  s.  v. "  Kadesh,"  note)  points  out  that  "  13,  bar 
does  not  occur  as  '  son,*  in  the  writings  of  Moses."  Hackett  adds  that  "  The  reading 
of  the  LXX.  in  Num.  34:  4,  KdStK  '''ov  Bapv^,  seems  to  favor  the  notion  that  it  was 
regarded  by  them  as  a  man's  name."  In  both  these  suggestions,  Hackett  is  followed 
by  the  Speaker's  Com.  in  a  note  on  NumI>ors  32 :  8. 

>I)e  Kominibua  Uebraicu;  '*  On  Deuteronomy." 
■"Ft'iTiM  mutationig" 

'  See  Keil  and  Delitzsch,  Bib.  Com.  at  Num.  20 :  14-21 ;  Kurtz's  Hist,  of  Old  Cov., 
III.,  221. 
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promiuent  place  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kadesh.*  Whatever 
Dui)'  have  been  its  aiguillcation,'  that  name  became  subordinate  to 
the  nam©  which  memorialized  the  abiding  there  of  God's  people 
witli  the  sacred  tabormu?le. 

The  exceptional  importance  of  Kadesh-barnca,  in  its  relation  to 
the  IsraolitLsh  wanderings,  and  to  the  Isruelitlsh  pnsBosftinns  and 
history,  has  long  been  recognized  by  students  of  the  Bible  story 

iand  of  the  lands  of  the  Bible. 

Ewald,'  thorou|.di  and  discriminating  in  his  study  of  the  main 
featurcfi  of  the  Hebrew  story,  despite  the  fancifulueea  of  many  of 
his  theories,  eays  emphatically :  *'  Kadesh  is  a  place  which  emerges 
from  the  darkness  of  those  times  as  especially  important,  and 
where  evidently  the  community  of  Israel  had  their  central  station 
daring  a  very  long  period."  The  cautious  and  conservative  Hit- 
ter' is  even  more  exj>!icit  in  making  Kadesh  the  centre  of  a  new 
national  life  to  the  Israelites.  "  Here  began  a  new  capital,  so  to 
he  eays;  "  the  long  sojourn  at  this  spot,  and  their  constant 
(sonfiicts  with  their  warlike  neighbors  were  tlie  moans  of  thor- 

Hiaghly  training  in  warlike  discipline  the  new  generation  which  was 
in  tJie  wilderness,  and  which  liad  before  it  tlio  task  of  enter- 
ing the  Promised  I^and."  AVellhauseu  *  the  cold-blooded  German 
critic,  who  looks  only  at  the  bald  historic  facts,  as  he  sees  them 
in  the  ancient  story,  goes  a  great  deal  farther  than  Ewald  and 

>  Ewald,  in  ffiH,  ofltrael,  11.,  293. 

•lUUertu  (in  Ihe  Onamait.  Sac,  Tuhinfipn,  152fi,  «.  p.  "Baniea*')  explains  It  u 
from  J,*}  ''K3,  hecr-uea,  niennin;;  "Fountain  of  Ihc  Eiilp;"  thnt.  is,  of  IslimaeL 
(in  the  (>noina«C  £bc,  Ley<lea,  tdSd ;  f.  r.  "  Kiuleah-barnea")  cxploirw  itaa 
"hoIiaeatAflhe  nttatablc  son/'  or  "holinew  of  gnin,"  or  " of  commorcd — or  umUu 
ble— puritf."  Thomu  Wilson,  in  his  Chrutiai^  IHA.  (Londno,  1678)  and  Calmet,  In 

tJfMUmary  (Paris,  1720)  mlnjit'^d  the  «ain«  explanntinn  nx  T^itmlen.     Bunting  {ia 

I  JUii.  Sae.  Script.,  Umgdi'hur^,  1591)  says  "  Kndeah  means  holy  :  a  pure  moninff.** 
Thftft  certainly  is  no  lack,  here,  of  so^gested  renderings  from  which  to  make  a  ohoieo. 

'BiMt  ofltroil,  n.,  103.  ^Otoff  of  Pal.,  I.,  428/. 

» In  Art  "  Israel,"  in  Eneyc,  Jfrik,  nlntb  tditlyn. 
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Bitter  (and  Moecs),  in  his  estimate  of  the  exoeptiooal  importance  of 
Kadeali  in  the  Israelitish  Listoiy.^  He  not  only  ix'lieves  that  the 
Israelites  retuaincil  there  for  uiauy  years,  "  Iiaving  at  the  well  of 
Koilesh  their  sanctuary  un<l  jiulgmejit  t<eat  only,  while  with  their 
tlock^  they  ranged  over  an  extensive  tract;''  but,  in  his  opinioni 
TTnilnalt  vras  the  "  locality  they  hod  more  immediately  had  in  view 
in  setting  out"  from  Goehcn.  It  was  there,  as  he  sees  it,  that 
MoGes  laid  the  fouudutiuu:}  of  tlie  ilebrew  commouwealUi,  and 
prepared  the  way  fur  '*  the  nomaiis  of  tlic  wildcrue^js  of  Kadttnlr' 
to  become  tlie  occupants  axid  trausformera  of  Canaan*  *•  If  w© 
eliminate  from  the  historical  norrotivc  the  long  Siiuiitie  sectionp. 
which  has  but  a  loose  connectiou  with  it,'^  he  says,  "  the  wilder- 
ness of  Kodeah  becomes  tlic  locality  of  the  preceding  and  subse*' 
queut  events.  It  was  dmnng  tJie  sojourn  of  many  yc:irs  here  that 
the  organ iz£ition  of  the  nation,  in  any  hijstorical  seiL?e,  took  plaoc." 
Such  a  view  as  this  of  the  inspired  record  has  its  chief  value  bk 
showing  huw  prominent  a  place  is  Kadc^h  in  tlie  IsnieUtish  story, 
if  the  plain  indications  of  tJie  sacred  text  be  consldeml  with  can- 
dor and  thorougbncss. 

Thomson,'  who  is  exceptionally  familiar  with  die  main  corres- 
pondences of  the  Liond  and  the  Book,  docs  not  hesitate  to  speak  of 
Kadesh  as  "one of  the  roust  interesting  sites  in  the  entire  histo: 
of  the  Hebrew  wanderings/*    Stanley  *  who  can  certainly  aoe 
salient  p<iints  in  a  great  hi:^torica]  picture,  however  he  may  g^ve 
own  coloring  to  the  minor  details  of  that  picture  in  itit  reproductioi 
declares :  "  There  can  be  no  question  that  next  to  Sinai,  the  m< 
important  resting  place  of  the  children  of  Lsrael  is  Kadesh,"     And 
in  this  declaration,  Stanley  but  re-pbrascd  ihe  opinion  of  tlie  de*- 
vout  and  oliscr\'ing  Durbin:*  "With  the  exception  of  IToreb,  no 
place  between  the  passage  of  the  Hod  Sea  and  the  passage  of  the 

>  In  Art  "Isnfil."  in  BnqfC.  Brit,,  ninth  edition. 

*  South.  Ptil.  (Lftod  nod  Uook,  new  «d.),  \^.  300. 

•Sinci  iitui  iW.,  p.  93.  *  OUerv.  m  Eatt,  U  IW- 
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Jordan  concentrates  so  much  interest  as  Kadesh."  Milman,*  the 
pioneer  of  modern  English  historians  of  the  Jewish  race  from  its 
b^innings,  declared,  as  a  result  of  his  study  of  the  wanderings, 
and  of  the  entrance  into  Canaan :  "  The  key  to  the  whole  geogra- 
phy is  tlie  site  of  Kadesh."  And  this  opinion  of  Milman  has  been 
reiterated  and  restated  by  many  a  student  who  has  followed  him. 
Lowric,'  the  competent  and  careful  American  translator  of  Lauge's 
Numbers,  says,  similarly  :  "  Kadesh  is  the  key  to  all  the  geographi- 
cal problems  of  the  wanderings  after  the  departure  from  Sinai." 
Palmer,  the  distinguished  explorer  of  the  desert  of  the  exodus,  and 
of  the  country  above  it,  was  of  the  same  opinion,  when  he  affirmed,' 
of  the  wilderness  of  Kadesh  :  "  This  is  perhaps  the  most  imjwrtant 
site  in  the  whole  region,  as  it  forms  the  key  to  the  movements 
of  the  children  of  Israel  during  their  forty  years  wanderings." 
Graetz,*  the  latest  eminent  Jewish  historian  of  his  own  people, 
quotes  this  saying  of  Palmer  as  fully  a  just  one.  And 
William  Smith,*  whose  extensive  historical  studies  have  involved 
a  close  acquaintance  with  the  geographical  questions  of  the  Israel- 
itish  wanderings  and  possessions,  concludes:  "To  determine  the 
position  of  Kadesh  itself,  is  the  great  problem  of  the  whole  route." 
In  short,  an  agreement  on  the  site  of  Kadesh  is  an  essential  pre- 
liminary to  any  fair  understanding  of  the  route  and  the  movements 
of  the  Israelites,  between  Sinai  and  the  Jordan.  Yet  this  "  essen- 
tial preliminary  "  has  thus  far  been  unattainable  by  Bible  students 
generally.  AVhen  the  English  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  began 
its  good  work,  in  1866,  one  of  the  widely  known  gec^raphers*  of 
Great  Britain,  in  expressing  his  hope  of  the  good  results  of  that 
undertaking,  spoke  of  Kadesh,  as  "  one  of  the  most  hotly  contested 
sites  in  biblical  investigation,  and  the  settlement  of  which  is  much 

^Hist.  of  Jewa.,  Vol.  I.,  Book  IV.,  p.  242,  note. 

'  Schfiff-  Lange  Com. .    "  Num.  and  Deut,"  p.  80. 
*Des.  of  Ezod.,  II.,  349  /.  *  Gesch.  d.  Juden,  I.,  395. 

*Student'$  Old  Tat.  Hitt.,  p.  186.  •Trelawney  Saunders. 
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to  be  desired."*  Fifteen  years  later,  the  chief  representatiTe '  of 
the  Palestine  Exploration  Fand,  in  the  immediate  field  of  its  re- 
searches, could  say  no  more,  after  all  those  adde<l  years  of  investi- 
gation, than  that  "  the  recovery  of  the  site  of  Kadesli-bamea  is 
[still]  the  most  interesting  question  of  the  topography  of  the  Sina- 
itic  Desert;  and  any  indication  leading  to  a  clearer  understanding 
of  the  question  will  be  of  some  value."' 

Xor  is  it  alone  as  a  key  to  the  geography  of  the  wanderings,  that 
the  site  of  Kadesh  has  an  importance  in  the  field  of  biblical  re- 
search. Kadesh  is  the  one  place  spoken  of  as  "a  city  "  in  all  the 
Israelitish  encampments.  For  centuries  before  this  it  had  been  a 
landmark  by  which  routes  of  travel  were  noted,  and  by  which 
the  location  of  other  places  had  their  bearing ;  and  for  centuries 
afterward  it  was  referred  to  as  one  of  the  chief  boundary  marks  of 
the  Land  of  Promise.*  To  settle  its  whereabouts  is  to  aid  in  set- 
tling the  boundary  stretch  of  Edom,*  or  Seir;*  the  locality  of  the 
wilderness  of  Paran  ;^  of  the  wilderness  of  Zin ;  *  of  the  Negeb  or 
South  Country;*  and  to  fix  more  definitely  one  of  the  homes  of 
Abraham;"  the  dwelling-place  of  rejected  Hagar;"  the  sites  of 
mounts  Hor"  and  Halak ; "  the  site  of  Tamar;**  and  the  route  of 
Kedor-la'omer,  in  the  first  really  great  military  campaign  of  his- 
tory." 

It  would,  indeed,  be  strange  if  the  Bible  text  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  explorations  into  the  lands  of  the  Bible  on  the  other,  gave 
no  sure  indications  of  a  site  so  important  as  is  Kadesh-bamea,  in 
both  its  biblical  and  its  geographical  aspects  and  relations. 

» From  "  Qnarterlv  Statement,"  No.  IV.,  u  reprinted  in  Surv.  of  Wat,  JPtil^ 
"Special  Papens"  p.  71/. 
»Capt  C.  R.  Conder.  »"Qnart.  Statement."  Janaary,  18S1,  p.  60/. 

•Compare  Nam.  34:  4;  Jo«h.  15:3;  Ezek.  47:  19;  48:  28. 
»N*um.20:  16.  "Gen.  36:  8;  Deut  1 :  2,44.  » Nam.  13:  26. 

"Num.  20:1;  27:  14;  S3:  36.  •Nam.  34:  3-5;  Josh.  15:  1-4. 

"'GeiL20:  I.  "Gen,  16:  14.  "Num.  20:21,  22;  33:  37. 

"  Jo«h.  11 :  16, 17 ;  12 :  7.  "  Eiek.  47 :  19 ;  48 :  28.  "Gen.  14: 1-7. 
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1.    THE   FIRST  CAMPAIGN   OF  HISTORY. 

And  now  what  are  the  indications  in  the  Bible  text  of  the  site 
of  Kadesh?  What  help  to  ite  locating  is  given  in  the  earlier  and 
later  references  to  it  in  the  sacred  narrative? 

The  first  mention  of  Kadesh  is  in  the  record  of  the  devastating 
march  of  "  Chedorlaomer,  king  of  Elam,"  in  the  daj-s  of  the 
patriarch  Abraham.^  Elam*  was  a  country  north  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  east  of  the  Tigris.'  It  was  later  known  as  Susiana,  witli 
Shushan*  as  its  capital.  From  the  AssjTian  monuments  it  has 
been  learned,  that,  not  long  before  the  days  of  Abraham,  an 
Elamite  king  had  conquered  Babylon;*  and  the  Bible  record  here 

» Gen.  14:  1-lfi. 

'See  Xiebuhr's  Oetck.  Aaxur'a  u.  liahfVt,  pp.  382-409;  Loftus's  Chald.  and  Sim., 
chaps.  20  and  28;  Eneyc.  Itrit.,  ninth  edition,  Art.  "Elam,"  by  Sflvce;  Rawlinson's 
Origin  of  NatUmt,  pp.  229-231;  his  Five  Great  3fon.,  II.,  435;  Lenormaat  and 
Cherallier's  Anc.  Hitt.  of  Ennt,  I.,  59,  82,  343,  352;  TomkinH's  Times  of  Abraham, 
pp.  166-203;  Winer's  Jiibl.  Rf.nl tcorlerb.,  Art.  "Elam;"  Schaff-Lange  Com,  and 
Speaker^M  Com.,  at  Gon.  14 :  5.  Sec,  also,  Isa.  11 :  11 ;  21 :  2 ;  Jer.  25 :  25 ;  49 :  34-39 ; 
Eiek.  32:  24;  Acta  2:  9. 

'  "  Elam  was  bounded  on  the  eaM  by  Pt'rsia  and  Parthia ;  on  the  west  by  Assyria 
and  Babylonia;  and  on  the  south  by  the  Persian  Gulf."  (Uamburger's  JiecU-Encyc, 
•.T.  "Elam.") 

*Neh.  1:1;  Esther  1 :  2,  etc.;  Dan.  8:  2. 

*"A8abur-bani-|ial,  the  la.st  of  the  As.«yrian  conquerors,  menUons  in  two  inscrip- 
tions that  he  took  Susa  1635  years  after  Kcdor-nakhunta,  king  of  Elam,  had  con* 
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shows  that  the  Elamite  king  Chedorlaomer'  (or  Kedor-la'omer,  or 
Kudur-Lagamar)  had  sway  not  only  over  the  whole  Tigro- 
Euphrates  basin,  but  westward  over  Syria  and  Canaan,  even  to 
the  borders  of  Egypt 

This  outreachmg  of  the  Eastern  king  was  on  a  scale  before 
unknown  in  the  history  of  the  world.*    The  Bible  story  says 

qaered  Babjlonia.  He  found  in  that  city  the  statues  of  the  gods  taken  from  Erech 
by  Kedor-nakhunta,  and  replaced  them  in  their  original  position.  It  waa  in  the 
year  660  B.  C.  that  Asshur-bani-pal  took  Snsa.  The  date,  therefore,  of  the  conqnest 
of  Babylon  by  Kedor-nakhanta,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Elamite  dynasty  in 
Cfaaldea,  must  have  been  2295  B.  C."  (Lenormant  and  Chevallier'a  Anc  HiH.  of 
JSkut,  I.,  3o2.)  Authorities  differ  slightly  as  to  this  precise  date.  See  also,  on  this 
point,  Geoige  Smith's  translation  of  "The  Annals  of  Assurbanipal,"  in  i2«.  of  PoMt^ 
I.,  88,  and  of  the  "Early  Histdr)-  of  Babylonia,"  in  Rtc.  of  Past,  III.,  4;  and  Tom- 
kins'a  Timea  of  Abraham,  p.  175/. 

>  "Though  the  name  of  Cheilor-laomer  has  not  been  found  [in  the  course  of  the 
Chaldean  researches],  Laomer  or  Lagamar  appears  as  an  Elamite  god,  and  several 
of  the  Elamite  kings  bore  names  compounded  with  Kudur  'a  servant,'  as  Rddur- 
Kankhuntc,  'the  servant  of  the  god  Nankhunte,'  Kudur-Mabnp,  'the  servant  of 
Uabug,'  and  the  like."    (George  Smith's  Chald.  Ace.  of  Genesis,  p.  272/.) 

Sir  Henry  Ilawlinson  suggested  the  identification  of  Kudur-Mabuk,  lord  of  Elam, 
mentioned  on  the  Babylonian  monument,  with  the  Kedor-la'omer  of  Genesis. 
Afterwards  he  was  inclined  to  abandon  this  idea.  But  it  has  been  taken  up  by  the 
Eev.  Henry  George  Tomkins,  and  pressed  with  a  strong  show  of  probabilities  in  its 
favor.  The  latter  quotes  George  Smith  (apparently  from  a  private  letter)  as  saying: 
"From  his  Elamite  origin  and  Syrian  conquests,  I  have  always  conjectured  Kudur* 
Mabuk  to  be  the  same  as  the  Chedor-la'omer  of  Genesis  XIV."  Smith  had, 
however,  nhown  that  Rawlinson's  finding  of  the  title  "Apda  Martu"  (Conqueror,  or 
Ravagur,  of  the  West)  on  the  bricks  of  Kudur-ilabuk,  waa  a  misreading  of  Adda 
(lord)  for  Apda  (conqueror).  Compare  Tomkins's  Times  of  Abraham,  pp.  175-lSl; 
Rawlinson's  Five  Great  Mon.,  I.,  161-16.1,  176-17S;  George  Smith's  translation  of 
the  "Early  History  of  Babylonia,"  in  Rec.  of  Past,  III.,  19.  See,  also,  Bunsen'a 
Chron.  of  Bible,  p.  11  /.;  Rawlinson's  Origin  of  Nations,  pp.  37-40;  Sayce'a  Art 
"Elam,"  in  Etieyc.  Brit,,  ninth  edition. 

"  Kedar-el-Ahmar,  or  *  Kcdar  the  Red/  is,  in  fact,  a  famous  hero  in  Arabian  tradi- 
tion, ami  his  history  bears  no  inconsiderable  resemblance  to  the  Scripture  narrative  of 
Chedor-laomer."  (Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  in  Jlawlitison's  Iferodotus,  Vol.  I.,  Essaj  VI., 
2  5,  note  1.)    See  also,  on  this,  Lenormant  and  Chevallier's  ^nc.  ffist.  of  East,  II.,  146. 

'  "  He  [Kedor-la'omer]  is  the  forerunner  and  prototype  of  all  those  great  Oriental 
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nothing  of  the  events  which  led  toward  it,  but  mentions  the  fact 
of  it  incidentally,  in  giving  the  recui'd  of  an  attempt  by  the 
Canaanites  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  vassjilagc,  and  of  the  i)art 
perforniGfl  by  Abraham  in  aiding  his  kinsman  Lot^  ugaiiml  the 
power  of  the  oi)pressor,  wlicn  tlie  hitter  came  westward  to  re-forge 
the  chains  of  bondage.' 

An  immediate  gain  of  Kcdor-la'omcr's  then  unparalleled  scheme 
of  confjaeist  was  the  control  of  the  one  great  highway  of  travel  and 


eoBqaeron  wlio  Irani  time  to  tune  bare  bailt  up  vast  umpirai  in  Asia  out  of  hetoro* 
gouooB  tnateriaU,  which  have  in  a  lunger  or  a  shorter  space  successively  crumblod 
lo  deoaj.  At  a  time  when  the  kingv  uf  E^pt  hnd  never  Ttiutored  beyond  their 
boidan,  nitlcas  It  were  for  a  forar  in  Ethiopia,  and  irticn  in  Aala  do  monarch  had 
hrhl  dnmiiiloii  nver  more  thnn  a  Uvt  potty  trihes,  and  a  few  hundred  milea  of  li'rri- 
1  tory,  he  ojqccIvmI  the  ma^uificcnt  outiuii  of  binding  into  ooo  the  manifold  nations 
[^inhabitinK  the  raat  tract  whicJi  lies  between  Ihe  Zagrm  moan  tain- range  and  the 
errnnran.  Lord  by  inhvriUDee  (aa  we  may  pr»Qme)  of  Elaio  and  Ciialdeaor 
flunia,  be  was  not  c<>nt«:ut  with  theae  ample  lmct«,  but,  coreiing  more,  prooeeded 
boldly  on  a  career  of  conquect  np  the  Eupbratcfl  valley,  and  through  Syria,  into 
Palntinc.  Sncceasfnl  here,  he  goTcmixl,  for  twrlre  yean,  dominions  cxtcodlnff  Dcar 
a  thonnnd  milet  frnm  ca*!  lo  wett,  and  fmm  nurtli  to  aoutli  probably  not  much  iibort 

I  of  five  hundred."  (lUiwliiison's  Fiw  Great  Mon.,  I..  177.) 
iQen.  \i',  12-16.  "It  Is  indeed  true  that  aOl-etion  for  Lot  may  have  been  the 
VioKvf,  and  hia  deliveraaoe  ftrim  captivity  the  o6/<vr/,  of  Abnun'a  expedition.  But 
botb  thia  and  his  victory  had  a  bit;ber  meaninj;  when  viewed  objectively  and  in 
their  bearing  npon  history.  It  ii  ant  the  purpoae  of  the  narrative  to  exalt  Abnun, 
tmt  V>  ibov  the  wondrrful  Iradinga  of  Ond  towania  lis  elect,  by  which  everything  la 

■  brought  into  intuiediale  relation  lo  the  dirioe  plan."    (Kurtz's  Httt.  vf  Old  Qtv,,  I., 
217.) 

'"^The  imperial  power  of  Asia  imd  already  extended  ut  far  as  Canaan,  and  had 
tobdued  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  no  doubt  with  the  intention  of  holding  tlie  Jordan 
nUey  u  tlic  high-road  to  Ejn^pt.  We  have  here  a  prelude  of  the  future  Baiaalt  of 
.  tlu!  w^>rl<)ly  pnwRr  U[M»ri  the  litogdom  of  God  oitablishcd  in  Panaiin  ;  and  the  impor- 
[  lanrv  of  UiU  event  t»  sftcrcil  history  consint^  iu  the  fact,  tliat  the  kings  of  the  valley 
Lpf  the  Jordan  submitted  to  the  worldly  power,  whilat  Abnun,  on  ttio  contrary,  with 
I  bumc'bom  servants,  nnole  the  oonqucrurs  and  rcKued  their  booty— u  prophctie 
,  tlutt  in  tb*^  conflict  with  llio  power  of  the  world  the  HiH;d  of  Abrum  would  not 
eoly  not  be  ^utidiie<l,  but  would  be  able  to  rescue  from  dcstruoliuu  tliiibc  who 
appealed  to  it  for  old."    <  RcU  and  I>eUtuch'a  Bib.  Com.  at  Gun.  U:  1-22.) 
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commerce  between  the  Eaf4  and  the  "West.*     In  the  yarj  nature  of  ^^ 
things,  from  the  forrantion  of  the  earth's  surface,  that  little  belt  of  ^| 
land  between  the  Mediterranean  and  ll»e  Jordan,  hedged  in  by 
mount'un  and  desert  and  Kca,  wu*),  and  must  continue  to  be,  tlie 
one  jiaseable  Uthraus  between  Asia  and  Africa  and  Europe.  From 
the  earliest  dl^rsion  of  the  families  of  men,  the  Land  of  Canaan 
has  been  in  a  sense  a  geographical  centre  of  the  world^s  interest ; 
and  ri\'al  furcxs  Itave  nev&  ceased  to  contend  for  the  possession  of  ^H 
the  great  thnronghfarc  which  the  immediate  region  of  that  land  ^" 
practically  controU.     Tlie  building  of  the  Suez  Canal,  in  our  own 
day,  is  but  an  effort  to  secure  in  another  way  what  Kedor-la'omer 
sought  by  the  subjugation  of  the  ^leoples  and  tribes  on  cither  Mde^^ 
of  the  Jordan.* 

And  the  keeping  open  of  that  highway— continuing  its  control 
by  hia  (subject*  and  tributaries — was  vital  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
great  Eastern  conqueror.'    When,  therefore,  after  twelve  yeuB, 


»  The  refrpcBce  in  Josboa  7 :  21  to  the  "  goodly  Dabrlonisli  (ninuenl  ** — "  «  choiod 
robe  of  Shituir  " — amnag  the  ipniLi  of  Jericho,  is  an  milication  of  the  traffic  in  that 
day  t>etveen  Shinar  and  Canaan. 

>  "  The  tnie  rouoo  [of  Eedor-la'omer'a  eampai^]  cannot  be  donbtftd,  vhen  «• 
rancmber  of  what  importance  that  extensiTc  ralley  [of  the  Jordan]  was  at  alt  tisnei^ 
ID  regard  to  the  inl«reaQne  of  tribes  with  one  aadlier.  It  always  formed  (eoaip. 
Strabo  XVI.  4, 15/.)  the  road  marked  out  bj  natue  itielj;  which,  frum  lh«  ^f^laatic 
golf,  dirtdea  the  boondleai  wIldcmesB  vatetvd  hy  the  Nile  and  Kupbntes;  the 
medinm  of  intcrcoorae  betvoen  .\nbta  and  DomaMrtia.  ...  To  have  duniiiuoii  over 
th«  vholo  of  (hb  fanportant  locolitr  mtut  bare  appeared  of  the  grealest  eou^ 
qnence.  ...  By  this  oecnpaUnn  Arabia  in  jianieolar,  viLh  it*  ehoii^  prMlnotimwjj 
{comp.  Ezek.  27:  19^.),  wa»  completely  enclosed ;  and  all  Crtmmcrco  with  thai 
Muthem  eoMt,  and  the  baxaars  in  Western  and  Evtem  Asia,  came  intn  the  handi  of 
one  anil  the  same  power ;  wUloh  was  a  mfficteat  reason  for  procaring  thcfe  adraata^n 
by  omcjuc^t,  and  for  tnaintainin!;  thi^m  againrt  rcvoti,  by  the  puUiiig  forth  of  IbrDt;." 
(Tueh's  "  Uemarks  on  Gen.  XIV.,"  in  Jour,  of  Sat.  Lit.,  July,  IS49,  p.  82.) 

**'ln  fiict  Ihey  [of  the  Prntapolia]  oomraanded  the  ^reat  r»iite  of  Arabian  omn- 
ineree,  and  enricho'I  tbemselrcs  with  the  wealth  which  the  Egypti^BS,  the  Phoeni- 
cians, the  Babylonians  anil  Kl&mit«s  valued  ao  highly.  DouLtlMM  many  a  rich 
eararan  of  '  MidlHuite  meruhantmen,'  with  'spieery  and  balm  and  myrrb  *    [Otn. 
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a  griicml  revolt  ngaiiist  Kodor-lu'omer's  authority  by 
the  dwellens  lu  tlic  five  Cities  of  the  Plaiu,  it  became  necessary  for 
him  to  make  a  personal  «im[migu  for  their  rc-subjngntioii  and 
punishment.  It  is  in  this  campaign  that  Kadcah  ilrst  appears  in 
history. 

2.    KEDOR-LA'OMEU'S  ROUTE. 

Itis  proKiWc,  indeed  it  may  be  said  to  be  certain,  that  the  route 
of  Kotlor-la'otner  toward  Canaan  w:i-s  up  along  the  c;i.«tirn  Kaiilc 
of  the  Eupliratcs  to  Syria,  and  thence  down  by  Damascus ;  for 
this  wus  the  only  practicable  military  road  from  Ehim  tn  Syria. 
The  (Jfpeat  Arabian  desert  was,  and  ever  has  been,  impassable  for 
Boc4i  an  annv  as  his.'  From  Damascus  he  moved  down  on  the 
of  the  .Tordan  and  of  the  great  mountain  range  cast  of  tlie 

ad  Sea,  And  he  and  Ids  allies,  as  they  went  along  this  route, 
"smote  the  Rephaim  in  Ashteroth  Karnaim,  and  the  Zuzim  in 
Ham,  and  the  Emim  in  the  plain  of  Kiriathaim,  and  the  Horites 
in  their  mount  Scir,  unto  El-Paran,  which  ia  by  the  wildcTnesH."  • 

37 :  2fi].  many  ft  Icmn  tmio  of  Amu  with  their  Imles  of  rich  olotlilnB.  and  connctitw. 
tod  ineul»,  woiilti  piws  williin  reat-h  of  th«»e  Tjiniiaiiile  lords,  who  mnut  n«t  be 
•ll<)ir«d  to  l<rr  tlioir  blackmail  for  Uicir  own  independent  profit,"  (TomUa^B 
Timm  of  Abraham,  p.  1^1.) 

'  X  atrefiji  stodj  of  Uic  route  of  KcOor-ln'oniPr  wa«  first  made,  in  modem  tintM, 
by  Trof.  Tui'h,  of  I^i|izig.  U  was  piibli-thod  un.i.T  llic  title  "  B^mcrknntren  zu 
QoiMini  XIV.,"  in  tl»«  Zfit^chri/t  der  HaUsckm  morgenlanHisthen  GfiflUehaft,  and 
an  Enslhb  tmntUtion  of  it,  by  Dr.  SftmnrJ  Dnvi.bon,  ftppenred  in  Kltto's  JuumoJ  of 
Sacred  liUrature  tor  July,  16«.  A  more  recent  and  uu  julminiWe  stmlj-  of  tlie 
ame  tnbject,  in  the  tight  of  lnt«r  ducovtTtt'm,  is  t'»  be  found  In  the  R«v.  Henrr 
Ovorps  TomluDs'i  Stwlits  in  (he  Tints  of  Aimihnm. 

>Gea.  U:  S,  0.  "Umwing  together  tlio  eontingenta  of  tlie  different  atolM  In 
Babylonia,  Kedor-U'omor  would  |ku«  up  the  Euphrattis,  erom  the  Khabour,  perhaps 
at  Arbon  {oocicntSidikan^,  the  Bcllk  near  Kharrsu,  (he  ruphmtea  at  Can'hcmiih, 
and  w  [oDwanl],  .  .  .  jiruziinff  Attppo,  Ilainuth,  and  Illmcsa  (where,  |>orha)ia,  already 
Uie  •ons  pf  Khctb  were  entrenchwl  in  tlicir  lake  fortrcM).  The  further  march  Is  in- 
dieated  in  the  biblical  narrative,  If  wc  take  for  granted  (which  wo  may  well  do)  that 
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This  description  oovere  the  regions  of  Baslian  and  ACoftb  and 
Edoni,  and  the  entrance  between  fhe  lower  mountains  of  Seir  and 
the  JElanitic  Gulf,  or  Gulf  of  'Aqalmh,  int<j  the  Wilderness  of 
Paran,  or  the  central  deiert  of  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula.* 

It  has  been  common  to  suppose  that  *'  £I-Paran,  which  is  by 
the  wiMerncffi,"  was  Aileh,  or  '*Eloth,  on  the  shore  [or,  'the  Up*] 
of  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  land  of  Edom;*'*  because  Just  Uurc  was  a 
gateway  of  the  great  route  between  Arabia  and  Egypt  and  Syria.* 
But  it  would  seem  more  probable,  that  thi^  plantation,  or  grove. 


lh<?  armr  returned  over  the  laiiie  gnmod,  exeepthig  wht* rv  tJie  cootmrj  U  rtalcd ; 
Kedor-lu'omer  then  donbtlew  reonred  the  faanmge  aaJ  tribute  of  the  ruler  of 
Duowctu ;  but  iostcttd  of  potuing  dowD  Um  rftllef  of  the  Jordan  In  a  direct  etnirm 
to  the  rerolted  eilies,  b«  first  cnt  off  their  support*,  and  rompleitflr  cleuvl  hu  flanlu 
by  an  extended  campaifn ;  for,  sweeping  all  the  hij^hland  plateau  to  the  ea«t  of 
Jordan,  and  fblton'n^  the  great  ancient  oout-ie  of  eonimerce  where  now  the  Ila^ 
road  gon  dovn  into  Arabia,  be  chaAtied  and  diMUiled  the  old  world  tribei  who  had 
•YJdentlj  ihand  in  the  rebellion."    (Tomfcint*i  Studin,  as  abore,  p.  185.) 

>  For  added  &eta  and  angxeatioiu  as  to  this  route,  and  as  to  Tarioui:  propowJ 
identiftoationa  alon;  its  eonrw,  see  Daridson's  tnaslalioQ  of  Tuch.  and  Tomkiw*! 
SbtSiet,  aa  above ;  Rawlinson's  Fire  Qrtat  JVm.,  I^  177 ;  Keil  and  Delltaadi'a  Bik. 
Cba«.atG«n.  14:  l~\2;  SeKaff-Langt  Ocm^  Sptaker't  Com^  and  Murpk^t  Cem.  in 
loeo;  aJao  Wetntein's  ReiMtbcrkht  iber  Haaran  u.  d.  TViMAonen,  pp.  lOS-llS;  Por- 
tcr'«Ci:dn(r^iV4.pp.43,es,84/.;  UerriU's  £(ul  ^Jordan,  pp.  328-^30 ;  OliphanC^ 
Lamd  of  QUmd,  pp.  94-100. 

*lEin««&:  20.  and  " margin." 

***The  more  nirelr  we  most  nnderatand  with  the  Septni^nt  and  Peshttto  Vh 
ef  (aa  in  Gen.  S5:  4  and  Jndge«  6:  11,  19)  to  be  a  plantation  of  terebinth,  the  man 
eadlj  can  we  ooniidcr  onrM-lres  justified  in  rHerring  that  name  to  an  owls  situaled. 
on  any  view  of  the  mbject,  to  the  west  of  the  Edomiic  moanlaina.  ...  On  clnaer 
examination,  it  cannot  ailmit  of  a  dimbt  that  El-Paran  i%  identical  with  JE7diA-Alleb, 
'on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea'  iX  Kinga9:  26),  manifestly  at  Uic  eztnne  end  of 
WadiArabah."    (Turh.as  abore,  p.  S5.) 

Bui  WQtoD  ( TV  Negfh  p.  IM)  has  ^hown  that  d,  meaning  **  the  strong."  appOs 
la  the  strong  tree  of  the  panicnlar  re^on,  whether  palm,  terebinth,  tamarisk,  or  oak. 
Hence  it  is  fiUr  to  consider  "  El-Paran  "  as  the  grore,  or  oasu,  which  was  the  ex* 
hibit  and  trpe  of  the  itmngth  of  the  wildemen. 

Sec  BortoD  and  Drake's  Vhnpiored  Syria  (note  at  p.  69,  Vol.  I.),  as  U>  the  nse  of 
**  alah  [e3oth  and  elath)"  for  the  terebinth  tree  or  grores.    Fonter  (Gtog.  ^fArM^ 
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or  oaais,  of  Paran,  "  which  is  upon*  the  wiUlerness,"  was  die  onr 
oasis  which  Is  in  mi<l-<lesert  on  the  great  highway  across  the  Wil- 
deraeas  of  Paran;  known  in  later  times  as  "Qalu'at  Nukhl/'^  or 
"OaUah  Nnhhar,"^  or  " Bathn-Xakhl/"  or,  more  commonly,  "Cas- 
tle XakliL"  It  is  tlicre  that  tho  groat  desert  roads  centre;  and  it 
is  at  that  point  that  a  turn  northward  would  naturally  be  made; 
that  indeed  a  turn  nortliward  must  be  made  in  following  the  rood 
C&naanward. 

And  from  the  AVildemcss  of  Paran  "  they  returned  ;"'  that  is, 
they  went  haok  n«ir(hwanl ;  hut  rieiirly  «ot  by  the  way  thcv  hml 
come,  for  their  work  in  CJnnium  was  yet  to  be  done.  They  "  c-ame 
to  En-miHhjMit,  whieh  is  ICadcsh,  and  smote  all  tlie  oonntry  [the 
field]  of  the  Amalekites,  and  also   the   Amoritcs  that  dwelt  in 


p.  34),  viUi  hJ8  iroDt«d  bncifulnen,  would  fintl  in  Elanft  »  vestige  of  "  Elon  the  Hit* 
titc:,"  vhoac  (Uught«r  was  %  wife  of  £un. 

'  The  Hebrew  word  hero  ii  'o/  O^],  "  npon."  They  were  not  upon  the  WiUL^r- 
nuM  of  I'Krau  uiiUl  tbvy  iL«cen<l<-'>I  wcHtwunl  fmui  the  'Anibnli. 

»8e«  Therennt'ii  Rfi*en.  Part  I.,  Book  II..  Chap.  17;  Bnrekh*rdt*«  Trav.  in 
^fria,p.460;  Map  in  Lcpsiui'i  DtnkmaUr,  Ablh.  [.;  Stewart's  Tcivtand  Khan,it, 
Xnff.:  Palmer'i  /)«.  of  Ezod.,  II..  2S7,  327^.,  anil  Map;  etc. 

•See  Shaw's  Travel*,  p.  477. 

*Seo  qaolalioD  Uvm.  Hajj  Clialfa's  Kimtrary,  In  Ritter'a  Qeog.  of  Pai.,  \.,  19. 
Bonar  {Daeri  of  Sinai,  p.  31^)  caJlii  attention  to  tliii  designation  of  Chalfa's,  a« 
rrpeotcd  by  Wcllntcd  {Tratfh,  II.,  -iaS),  and  imggcsts  tliat  Butm  may  have  been 
Intended  here,  itislfjul  of  /iatn.  Butm  is  shown  by  RnbinAuu  {Bib.  Res.,  III.,  15, 
fint  edition)  to  have  been  the  Urcbtnth. 

By  a  compariaon  of  the  authorities  here  quoted,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  oasia  of 
Kakhl  baa  been  vanousiy  uniicrstood  as  meaaing  Uic  Ciutle  of  Palms,  the  Valley  of 
P&lnw,  the  Castle  nf  the  Wady,  and  the  Trrvblnth-Vale;  yi-t  without  any  purpose, 
lib  the  part  of  any  tiuTcler,  of  idviitifying  its  Kite  with  the  Palm  Groro,  or  Terebinth 
Plantation  of  Paran,  Any  looking  for  traces  of  the  onnient  nam^  in  tbe  later  one  is* 
however,  quite  apart  from,  or  the  geographical  probnbilities  in  Atror  of  the  oasla 
of  Nakhl  beinpihe  riff  ofUie  oasis  which  was  upitn  the  Witdemoas  of  Paran,  and 
which  was  tbe  soutbwcstcrntriDst  stretch  of  the  inarch  of  Kcdor-Iu'omcr. 

*Gen.  M:  7.  The  lit^brcw  word  used  here  indicates  no  abrupt  turn  in  another 
diiecUon ;  not  neceaMrily  a  return.  The  word  is  treated  in  a  note  farther  on.  See 
Iwlea,*.  r.  "Ttam." 
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Hazezon-taiuar,"  **wbicli  is  Kn^edi,"*  near  the  west  shore  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  All  this  was  prior  to  a  severe  battle  in  the  Vale  of 
Siddim,  or  the  Pbin  of  the  Dead  Sea,'  witJi  the  five  kings  of  the 
Cities  of  the  Plain.'  W* hat  was  tlieir  route  from  the  Wildernese 
of  Paran  to  the  Plain  of  tlie  Dead  Sea?  The  settlement  of  tliia 
question  is  an  iuiportaut  step  toward  the  locating  of  Kndcsh. 

The  choice  of  routes  in  that  countr)*  was,  and  is,  but  limited. 
"  We  must  bear  in  mind,"  says  Palmer/  "  tliat  roads  in  such  re- 
gions as  this  are  determined  by  certain  physifsi!  conditions."  It  is 
practically  certain,  tljcrefore,  that  tlie  invading  army  either  turned 
directly  up  the  'Arabnli,  or  swept  across  the  desert  at  the  south  of 
the  'AzAzimeh  mountain  tract,  and,  at  Nakld,  turned  northward 
westerly  of  Jebe-1  'Arfteef  cn-Niqah.  Robinson  says*  emphatically 
on  this  i>oint :  "The  whole  district  adjacent  to  the  'Anibah,  north 
of  Jebel  'Ariiif  and  cI-MukrAli, . .  is  muuutainous ;  and  is  composed 
...  of  steep  ridges  ruuniug  mostly  from  east  to  west,  and  present- 
ing almost  insuperable  oletaclcs  to  the  passage  of  a  road  parallel  to 
the  'Arabali.  In  consequence,  no  great  route  now  leads,  or  ever  has 
led,  through  this  district;  but  tlie  roads  fn.»m  'Akalwli,  which 
ascend  frum  "Wady  el-Mrabah  and  in  any  df^ree  touch  the  high 
plateau  of  the  desert  w»utli  of  el-Mnkrfth,  must  necessarily  curve 
to  the  west,  and  passing  around  the  Ixase  of  Jebel  'Arflif  cl-X&koh, 
continue  along  the  western  side  of  this  mountainous  tract." 

To  have  entered  Canaan  by  way  of  any  of  the  mountain  passes 
at  the  west  of  the  upper  'Arakih,  would  have  been  next  to  impos- 
sible for  such  an  army  as  Kedur-la*omer's;*  especially  if,  aa  we 


iSChroo.20:  2.  *G<o.  14:3.  *G».  H:S-13. 

•i>«i.  o/Etod.,  n.,fill.  ^Bih.  Rtt.,  I.,  IM/ 

*  For  tlt«  difiScuUiesof  these  paases,  nee  the  testimoiijrnfSeeuen,  Schubert,  Elobio- 
Bon,  and  WUliftnu,  and  the  added  hUtoricnJ  fnct",  collated  hy  Tueh,  m  Jour,  of  Sue. 
lAi.,J\iiy,  1848,  p  93.  Sec,  also,  Lord  IJnd.tar's  UUtn  on  Hoiy  Land,  II.,  Vi; 
Olin'i  Tr<kvtl$,  11..  60;  Durhia's  06#erv.  n  Eaai,  I.,  200;  Wilwa's  Land*  aj  BibU, 
I.,  MO :  Staaley'i  Sinai  and  /V.,  p.  99. 
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may  fairly  sup|Hj8c,  that  army  came  with  the  war  chariots  which, 
aooonliug  to  Egyptian,  Chaldean,  and  ^Vstiyrian  records,  played  so 
important  a  part  iu  the  early  military  movements  of  Africa  and 
Asia.'  Thoee  passes  were  certainly  not  to  be  compared,  for  ease  of 
travel,  with  the  great  highway  of  commerce  at  the  south  and  west 
of  the  'Azflzimch  mountains. 


I 


The  probability  of  an  uicient  road  running  dlagonAllyaoroas  the  *Ax&zimeh  moun- 
UiiM  from  the  'Arabah,  wu  suggcBtvd  by  Wilkm  (Th*  y*y^,  p.  175^.);  uul  tha 
mnunB  of  &  Koman  rood  in  that  direction  vcn  diKovered  by  Palmer  (sm  Da.  of 
Exod.,  11^  -121  ff.) ;  but  ae  tliis  road  runs  intu  Uie  nUicr  at  AbtleU  (Ebudu)  near  the 
irestcrn  side  of  tbc  mountain  platcaa,  and  if  theuceforwAni  idcDiicnl  with  it  north* 
ward,  Its  dbcuoitoa  Is  uut  e&seutial  to  the  Kttlcment  o(  this  question.  (For  tlio  line 
of  this  diagonal  road,  B«e  Zinimermauu'i  Karte  tun  Syr.  u.  Pat.,  Sect,  X.) 

tSw  Gen.  «  :  43;  W :  29;  iCt:  9 ;  Exod.  14:  7  jf.;  Josh.  It:  4.  fl,  9;  17:  W; 
Judges  4:  3.  "And  Eliun  bare  tlic  quiver  tritb  chariots  of  men  and  horsemen," 
lars  tlip  prophet,  in  foreseeing  another  risU  of  tlie  people  of  tliat  land  to  tbc  loud 
of  Palestine  (Iu.  22:6). 

Egyptian  ingerijaiotut  antedate  those  of  Chaldca  and  AMyria ;  bat,  as  iv  indicated 
in  llic  enterprise  of  Ked<jr-la'uiucr,  the  East  was  clearly  !□  advance  of  Egypt  in  the 
art  and  equipnifnts  of  varfarc.  The  earliest  mention,  on  the  monnraenta,  of  thu 
bor*e  in  E^ypt,  if  In  the  InscripLion  of  Aabioes  {Itte.  <if  Past,  1V„  5-S),  which 
telbi  of  the  capture  of  "a  hor>e  and  a  chariot"  in  Ethiopia,  in  the  days  of  Tbol- 
mea  I.  of  tbe  Eighteenth  l>rua»ty,  who  himself  employed  burses  and  chariots  in 
Mewpfttamia.  Bnt  the  h^rw  bt  here  designated  by  its  Semitic  nnme  "soos"  (Ebera's 
put.  Eyi/yt,  U.,  249 ,  and  Philip  Smith's  note  in  Brugach's  HiU.  of  Egypt,  I.,  288). 
The  chariot-driver  U  also  Icnown  by  the  Semitic  name  "  kaxan  "  (Brugsch,  as  above, 
i~,  342) ;  and  the  inference  is  legitimate,  that  the  horse  and  chariot  were  originally 
brought  from  the  EoAt  Inilceil,  it  !»  generally  ngrced  by  Egyptologists  that  *'the 
hone  liad  been  introdooed  into  Egypt  by  the  Hykshos"  some  time  before  Ita  first 
appearance  on  the  munuineuts.  (See  Ebers  and  Brv^-h,  as  afrave;  AVilkLnsou's 
AiiC.  Egyptian*,  I.,  336  /.and  Birch's  note;  Villicrs  Stunrt'a  -ViV*  Gi€au%ng4.p.296; 
WUbob's  Egypt  of  the  Pait,  p.  38 ;  also,  Philip  Smith's  -4 tic,  Hiat,  of  Eatt,  pp.  t^4-89 ; 
ojid  Houghton's  .Yafum/  Uitt.  of  Ancitnti,  pp.  84-89.)  Kbem  oven  notes  the  Thir* 
tcenth  Dynasty  u  Iho  period  of  the  introduction  of  the  hone,  although  he  proffers 
no  diruct  prrxtf  of  llii«  fact  yPict.  Egi/pt,  II.,  99).  Canon  Cook  {Spfttkrr'i  Cam.^ 
Appvitd.  \tt  Kxod.)  Mjrs :  "It  is  very  probable  that  horses  were  flrst  introdaocd  under 
(he  Twelfth  Dynasty,  after  Che  reign  of  (Jsirta^in."  If,  Uien,  the  Hykshos  iotrodneed 
horsca  and  choriuts  into  Egypt  IVom  A^ia,  Juublleas  there  were  horses  and  cbarlotn  in 
nse  io  Ajin  b«f<^re  the  Ilykshos  went  to  Egypt;  and  that  carries  us  back  to  as  early  a 
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Moreover,  if  Kedor-Ia'omcr  had  readied  the  shores  of  the 
Sea  from  liic  soutli  and  east,  lie  would  have  come  to  the  Vale  of 
Siddini,  'Svhich  is  [or,  w  at]  the  Salt  Sea,"'  and  would  there  have 
given  battle  to  tin-  kings  of  tlie  Pc-utiipolis,  without  passing  through 
the  country — or  the  field — of  the  Amalckites,  aud  the  region  of 
the  Amoritcs,  as  tlie  sacred  narrative  assures  us  was  the  case.' 
This  "field"  of  the  Amalekitcs  M-as,  probably,  the  country  aflor- 
wank  possessed  by  tlic  Amalekites,'  ou  the  southern  border  of  the 


date  u  Kcdor-li'omrr's.  The  cooclosiuD  U  therefore  well-nigh  iacritublc,  that  mcIi 
an  vxpeditiun  aa  Ke«lor-lii'umer'«  iuto  Cauaan  was  not  undertaken  viUioat  thu 
^;cncy  of  warfare.  M.  I'i^-trcmcnt  (Ori^nej  dv.  CSteval  Vomtsti^u€  p.  450^)  affintu 
thai  the  har>e  wnx  inlnxlucv*!  iulti  western  £uru|ie,  fnmi  the  Esut^  ba  early  ua  9,600 
JCATI  before  the  ChriKtUa  era.     ThiU  certainly  was  prior  to  Ked(»r'la'oacr*»  day. 

It  i«  worthy  of  note,  that  the  Svptuaginl  riiodcrs  C^^^  reJtAiah,  in  Gen.  14:  11, 10^ 
21,  by  r^*-  lirrov,  Un  hippoHf  "  the  hone,"  or  "  the  cavalry." 

>  Gtn.  U :  S. 

Whf^her  the  Vale  of  Siddim  and  the  Cities  of  the  Plain  were  at  th«  Bonthem  end 
or  at  the  northern  end  of  th«  Dead  Sea^  is  a  disputed  qneition.  The  atrongMct  arga- 
mcuta  Ln  favor  of  (be  northerly  site  are  presented  by  Qrove  In  SmUh'a  Bibit  Dic- 
ticnary,  under  the  vitrious  b(^ad<i  " Siddim,  the  Vale  of,"  "Sea,  the  Salt/'  and 
"  Sodom/'  and  by  Tristram,  in  hit  Land  of  Itrad  (pp.  3GI-367).  In  fovor  of  the 
Ibmer  geocrally  ac(?cpti.-<l  iiite  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Sea,  the  best  prc»enUtion  is 
made  by  Bobiiuon,  iu  his  Bibticat  BataretM  (II.,  p.  l$7~lf^).  and  by  Wolcott.  io 
the  Bihlioih€ea,  Sacra  for  Jaaaary,  1S&8  (Article,  "  The  Site  of  Soflom  ").  and  again 
In  the  latter's  notes  on  Grove's  articles,  in  the  American  edition  of  Smitk't  BUJt 
Dictionary.  But  whidicvcr  view  of  thb  question  be  accepted,  the  argnment  con- 
eemfng  Kedor-la'omer's  route  remains  the  same.  Aa  Wolcott  says  on  that  point: 
"  The  oorthem  inradera,  afler  mablag  the  distant  circuit  of  the  valley  ou  the  east 
and  south,  came  up  on  the  west,  and  smoto  Engedi  and  secured  that  pass.  The 
dties  and  their  kings  were  in  the  deep  valley  below,  whether  north  or  oouth  or 
oppootte  is  wholly  immBteriiil,  as  far  im  we  can  discover.  In  relation  either  to 
the  previous  route  of  conquest,  or  to  Ibc  suboequent  tapogTa|>hical  sequfooe  of 
the  story." 

»  Gen.  14;  7,8. 

■')■?!■  Oij^  nifcr-S3(*«/ierfAfAAii'-^i»ui/«7^e),"aUthe6eldortheAinalekit«fc"  It 
is  not  said  here  that  the  AmateirU^M  were  smitten,  bat  that  their  JUld—ihe  rccioa 
which  subsequently  became  theirs— was  now  swept  over.  As  Amalck  was  a  gtaad- 
•on  of  Emn  (Oen.  36 :  10-L2),  and  there  is  no  mention  in  the  Bible  of  Amolekitea  m 
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mountmns  of  Judah ;  *  and  the  Araoritcs  of  En-gcdP  wore  bctn'eeD 
that  aud  the  Dead  Sea  plains.  The  indications  of  the  Scripture 
mirrattvo,  tlioivfore,  are,  tJiat  Kedor-Iu'omcr's  uortIi«iird  route  from 
the  M  ildirTLK*^  of  Parau  toward  tUe  Dead  Sea  induderl  tlie  great 
caravaa  route  wliich  passes  up  froui  the  mid-desert  by  vc^y  of 
Beer-shcba ;  the  route  which  is  sjwken  of  as  "  the  Way  of  8hur  " 
—or  dio  road  throngli  Cauaan  to  Egypt  kuowu  as  the  Shur  Road ;' 
and  it  follows  that  "  Ka-mishpat,  which  is  Kadcah/*  is  to  be  loca- 
ted OQ  that  rojid  or  cunvcuiout  to  it,  at  some  point  between  the 
Wilderue&i  of  Paran  and  the  southern  border  of  Canaau — where 
was  the  field  of  the  Amalekites/ 


wt  exUling  fMwplr  before  hU  day.  we  tany  (ukc  this  reference  to  tliem  u  by  ftiitleipft> 
tiott,    Trvxaeliiiui  nad  J  attltis,  in  Uidr  Oeoeran  Bible,  render  this  poMoge :  *'  IwUaa 
ogri,  fui  nunc  tU  ffamalfkitomm  ;  "  "  InhabiUiiu  of  the  fiebl  which  now  ti  of  the 
ABuleUtM."    Thu  view  of  tbe  pusage  U  taken  bf  Clorius,  and  MunitCLr,aaoitedin 
ICW/.  fior. ;  DnilbjrLrra^M&lveDiIa,  Mcitoohiun,  andFiffchrr,  ascitedin  tooV»Sifnopt. 
' Oit-  in  Inco;  alao  by  Bu«h  (.VofM  trn  Gnu  in  loco) ;  Kcll  anil  Delitzsch  {Bib,  Com. 
In  loan):   n«n9«teal)crg  (vlnM.  of  Peni.,  II..  '270  ff.);    Do  Soln,  Liflcnthitl,  nnd 
fiophmU's  TmiiJilBllnn^  in  loco;  S^-hnff-Lan^t  Com.,  and  Spfittcr'i  C\jm.,  at  Ocn.  3tf : 
,U;  MurpUf*  Com.  on  (^wu  lat  14:  7  and  3C:  12);  Kiirtiin  ffist.  of  OH  Gw.,  Ill, 
Iff,:  Fairbeirn'*  Ttnp.  Bib.  Die.,  and  Atexandtr'$  Kiilo  i.  r.  "Amaiekllea;"  Sajoe. 
I  Tha  QueMi's  PrintCT**  Aula  to  Student  of  BihU,  p.  fi2  ;  and  others, 
Armbto  hbMnriaiu  claim  that  Lburc  wa«  an  Ainah:k  in  the  fifth  generation  firom 
Knah,  to  tbo  line  of  nam  ;  and  tliat  hi<i  de^weiidiints  were  tJic  nirly  iHM>p)e  of  Canaan, 
for  rrfvrencea  to  thu  tradition,  ace  Abalfeila's  Ilitt.  Aniei$iam.,  pp.  16,  178;   Re- 
ad** PitUifBtinit,  Book  L,  Cap.  14 ;  WIner'a  Bihl.  JtMltrorterh.,  b.  t.  "AmalekitCT; " 
ormanliuidCheTaUier'sjIrif.  HiM.of  Kaat.U.,  l45,2H8-2ni,etc.  Winer,  and  Lcn- 
nt  and  rhevalller  im  above),  Bevan  {Smiih-ilackeU  Bib.  Die,  b.  t.  "Amale- 
kil^")  Ewald  ilTitl.  of  XxntM,  \,  108  /..  S4S-254;  11..  4»/.).  Von  OerUch  {Com.  on 
iVi»/..  at  Gen.  14:  7\,  and  others,  have  fdlowcd  tbe  Arabic  tradition  in  eoniititi;;  the 
AmalckltM  named  In  Oeneaia  14  ^  7  as  of  an  oMur  st^k  than  &uiu.    But  the  Arabic 
traditiooa  bare  IttUe  nr  no  valne  for  the  days  of  the  Old  Testament,  uTe  as  they  con- 
form to  that  MQrce  of  hlBtory.    (See  a  reference  to  Noldeke  on  this  point  in  Sp£aka*» 
Om.,  at  On.  5fl :  13.) 

»  Num.  tS:  2ft.  ■  2  Chron.  20: 2. 

*GeD.  16:  7;  4d;  6-7;  1  Sam.  27:  8. 

«  See  Friet"*  "  Ueber  die  Lage  Ton  Kadea,"  in  Stud,  u,  jpnK.,  1B54,  p.  «. 
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3.     A  STRATEGIC  HALTING -PLACE. 

Imleed,  what  more  probable  halting-place  would  there  be  in 
this  entii'e  region  for  an  invading  army  which  came  to  take  pos- 
Bession  of  the  great  highways  of  travel,  than  the  spot  where  all 
tlie  roada  from  east,  west,  nortli,  and  sontli  tH>me  together  into  a 
oomntoD  truuk — ^if  such  a  place  there  be?  That  there  is  a  i)lace 
answering  to  this  description  was  first  pointed  out  by  Robinson, 
as  alix^idy  referred  to,  and  his  imppessions  have  been  verified  by 
8ubse<]uent  travelfrs.  Coming  from  Sinai  to  Palojitine  by  the  east- 
ern route  ("  the  Way  of  Mount  Scir;  "^  or,  the  Mount  Seir  Road) 
Robinson  wua  enabled,  after  rounding  Jebel  'Ar&eef  cn-NAqah, 
from  the  Wilderness  of  Pamn,  '*  to  perceive  the  reason  why  all  the 
roads  lauling  across  it  [the  desert]  from  'Akal>ah,  and  from  the 
convent  [at  Mount  Siiuii]  to  Hebron  and  Gji/a,  ghouUl  mtd  together 
in  one  main  trunk  iu  tlie  middle  of  tljc  desert."*  The  reason  is, 
that  the  whole  face  of  the  region,  which  is  tlie  same  now  as  in  the 
days  of  Kwhtr-la'omer,  renders  this  inevitable.'  Procee^bng  along 
this  inevitable  highway  to  a  plain  above  Wady  Aboo  RetemAt, 
culled  Wudy  cs-SerAiii,  eastwanl  of  Jelxd  eUHelfll,  and  not  far 
from  Jebel  Muwaylih,  Robiasou  found  that  here** comes  iu  die 
great  western  road  from  the  convent  of  Sinai  to  Gam,"  joining 
tboee  already  combinei] ;  and  that,  therefore,  at  this  point  "  all  the 
roods  across  the  desert  [indudiug,  of  (»urse,  the  midhind  road  from 
Egypt]  were  note  cotnbincd  into  one  main  (rujik.**  *  A  military 
chieftain  as  enterprising  as  Tvcilor-la'onier  would  not  be  likely  to 
overlook  such  a  strategic  point  as  UuUf  when  oonducting  a  cam- 
paign for  the  puqKwe  of  road-seizing.  He  would  naturally  Jialt 
thei*e,  and  guard  himself  agaiust  sur|»riscs  from  flank  or  rear,  and 
also  reconnoitre  in  advance  before  moving  forward  to  his  rualn 


»  Doat,  1  :  2. 

'  Sec  page  38,  supra. 


'  Hib.  Re4.,  I.,  186. 
*  Bib.  if«.  I.,  ISO-XOI. 
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attack  in  Canaan.  In  this  immediate  vicinit)',  therefore,  "En- 
mish{Nit,  which  is  Kad^,"*  should  be  looked  for,  bo  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  flie  Bible  atory  of  Kedor-la'omer. 

This  first  mention  of  Kndcah  refers  to  a  period  four  centuries 
prior  to  the  exodus.  It  is  probable  that  tlie  uaiiie  "  Kadesh  "  is 
here  used  by  the  ^vriter  of  GenesU  as  the  name  by  which  the  place 
known  ai^er  its  occupancy  by  the  tabernacle.  Am  earlier 
ft^e  of  tliis  place  might  seem,  from  this  text,  to  have  been  En- 
tnit^bpat — the  Fountain  of  Judj^mcnt;'  but  even  that  name  may 
have  attached  to  ii  after  formal  judgment  had  been  there  passed  on 
rebelliouH  Israel,  and  on  both  Israel's  leader  and  Israel's  high- 
priest.'  It  is  tliouglit  by  some,*  that  long  before  tlic  days  of 
Alo^e^,  tills  place  "  was  a  sanctuary  upon  an  oasis  in  the  desert,  in 
whfise  still  wlitude  an  oracle  had  its  seat;"  and  that  "as  from 
b'pt  pilgi*iraagc:i  were  made  to  tlie  near  oracle  of  Ammon  in  the 
,  so  from  Edom  and  other  adjacent  districts  many  oracle 
soekens,  in  the  most  ancient  times  .  .  .  came  to  Kadesh,"  "in 
order  to  know  the  delusions  of  the  gods."  But  of  this  there  is  no 
proof.  It  Is,  at  the  best,  only  an  inference  from  the  name  given  it 
lu  its  fin»t  Bible  mention.' 


*  Oiu.  14:  7. 

•  TUi»  W*w  is  tiikea  by  GfoUo«,  and  Foglua,  u  died  in  OrU.  Sae. ;  \xf  the  Speaktr't 
CWi,;  KalUch's  (Awu  ;  all  in  toco;  idw  by  Ewal.l  yllitt.  of  Jtrael,  II.,  193) ;  EiUer 
\Q0»j.  oj  r\J,,  l^  438);  StAslc^  {I£t$t,  ofJewUh  Ch^  I.»  303) ;  uid  othcn. 

*8oUiiak:  Jerona  < On*,  on  Qent»U);  '* BhU "  ('<iiA«- TbraA);  Trcmdliua uid 
Junitw  I. (7fti«tnn  iTt/*/^) :  Putriek  {CrU.  Cmn.)',  MenochinR,  Fischer,  &  Ijipidc,  nnd 
Boafr^riiu,  uc!t«d  m  Poul's  S^/nopt.  Ct-U. ;  Bunb  I.Vofn  </n  O'f*.);  uli  in  loco;  luid 
many  olhcn, 

**  Ba«hi  "  ii  wr<mg\f  citol  by  <  irutius,  as  deeming  thu  iiamc  Cn-ralsbpat  the  cflrlier 
one;  «ndUtiBmiM]aotati<m  is  perpLtuaieJ  through  the  Crilici  Sacri,  the  S^nop*u 
Criticonan,  uid  Int«r  wnrkii,  after  the  oommQU  mistake  of  riuUiig  to  vcriiy  quotationi 
bx  *  rffenaee  to  tlie  orig^inal. 

•  fWe  F.vald,  Kilter,  nnd  Stanley,  a«  almve. 

•  In  tbcTar^nani  of  Onkdoa  (Vn  /tfco),  Ea-mtihpnt  is  paraphrased,  nwwArtr  pduy 
ittM  ntri  :)Sp  n^pV  "  Plain  of  DiTiaion  of  Judj^ment."    This  |»ttrapbra80  ii 
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4.    THE  WILDERNESS  OF  THE  WALL. 

Kadesh  next  appears  in  the  Bible  text  as  an  apparently  well- 
known  landmark  eastwai'd,  or  potssibly  northward,  as  over  agninst 
"Bered"  and  "Shur"  on  the  we^t,  or  «mtii.  Hagar  had  fled 
from  the  Hcl»ron  home  of  Abraliam,  down  along  the  caravan  road 
toward  Egypt,  She  had  rested  by  a  prominent  watcriug-place  of 
timt  route — "  the  fountain  in  the  Way  of  Sliur."  *  Tbe  location  of 
that  fountain  is  describetl  as  "  betweeu  Kudcsh  and  Rere<l.*'* 
Again,  Abraham  moved  down  from  Hebron  through  the  Xt^b, 
deHortward ;  and  ho  sojourned  at  a  point  "  between  Kadesh  and 
Shur;""  also  "at  Gerar,"  whidi,  again,  may  have  been  the  point 
indicated  as  "between  Kadeah  and  Shur." 

Shur  is  sul)sequently  referred  to  ui  tlie  text  as  "  before  Kgj'pt, 
aa  thou  goest  toward  Assyria ; "  *  and  again  as  '*  over  against 
Egypt ; "  *  and  as  "  even  unto  the  land  of  Egypt" "  "  Before 
Egypt,"  here,  clearly  means  "  in  the  face  of"  Egypt,  caet  of 
Egypt/     "  As  thou  goest  to  Assyria  "  means  one  of  two  Uiiugs : 


underatood  by  "  lUihi"  ob  Indicating  th«  opinion  of  Onkdos  tliet  here  wu  a  wftt  of 
judgment  for  the  surrounding  peoples.  Raslit's  elaboration  of  the  simple  st&tement 
bj*  Onknlon,  with  which  Rash)  dtaagreea,  \»  citeil  br  Qratius,  and  Tiirther  elaborated 
hj  the  fiincifut  Ewald;  to  bo  adopted  and  re-«laborated  hj  Stanley  and  olhent. 

»  Gen.  16 :  7. 

**  The  ipot  by  which  *  the  angel  of  tlic  Lord  found '  Hagar  waa  not  merely  'a  foan- 
tain  of  water,*  as  we  read  in  our  vmion,  but  a  wclt-kuown  «pot,  *the  vpring'  of 
water  in  the  wUdernev— WAe  spring  in  the  way  of  Shor.'"  (Stanley'a  Sinai  and 
PcU.,  p.  -177.) 

»acn.l6:14.    >aen.20:l.    •Gen.25:m     MSam.t5:7.     •lBam.27:8. 

1  "The  points  of  the  compou  were  marked  by  the  Jews  oAer  the  fttllowing  man* 
ner:  With  the  fece  turned  to  the  rising  of  the  sun,  he/ort  is  eaat;  hekind  [or  *'  bock* 
aide"  {Exod.  3:   1),  Me  Oesenina'a  Ilih.  Lex.  ».  ¥.  "Aehor"]  in  west;  thu  right' 

hand  is  the  south;   the  itfUhand  the  north Theman  and  Jamin  [Yemen], 

dtnoting  the  south,  means  lying  on  the  right  hand."    (Yon  Raumer'H  PatSxtina,  p.  20.) 

On  this  nibject  of  orientation  see  Michaeli^'s  DU»ertatio  de  Locorum  Differentia. 
Egypdaa  and  AaiTrian  orientation  dificred,  howeTcr,  from  the  Hebrew, 
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nUtcr,  iu  tbe  dIrcctioQ  of  Assyria ;  that  is,  uortlicastward ;   or, 

probably,  on  the  highway  to  Assyria ;  that  is,  by  way  of 

lascus.      The  only  fyaiiible  highway  from  Egj'pt  to  Assyria, 

_iras  an<l  is,  nortbwarti  througli  ?5yria,  and  thouoc  southeasterly 

Bthrough  Mesopotamia  ;  never  aeross  the  trackless  Arabian  desert^ 

H"SIkur'*  lueaiis  "a  wall ;"  and  from  its  meaning,  as  well  as  from 

tlie  %*arious  references  to  it  in  the  text,  it  woidd  seein  cJear  that 

jfihiir  was  a  wall,  or  barrier,  of  some  kind,  across  tlie  great  north- 

rn  highways  out  of  Egj-pt,  and  tliis  at  a  point  on  or  near  the 

boundary  line  of  Egypt. 

A  favorite  identification  of  Shur  ha-^  Ixhmi  in  a  range  of  moun- 

a  little  to  the  eastward  from  the  Gulf  of  Suex,  hnving  the 

Bppearnnpo  of  a  wall,  and  l>earing  the  name  Jeljcl  er-RAhah,  being 

[in  fac'l  the  northwestern  end,  or  extension,  of  Jebel  et-Teeh.'    *•  As 


'  8«e  piis«  3ft,  jn*/*"!. 

There  mcws  lutrdlj  rooni  lor  doubt  od  thU  point.      The  piij-iiical  itructare  of  the 

l^rrsion,  sdJ  all   tiiftctiy,  biblical   and   rxira-biblicul,  tends  to  itx  proof.     Yet  Mr. 

[J.  ItKkcr  Orceue,  in  bis  noudcH-ript  work,   Tht   Uebrew  Migriitwn  /rom  E^yfit 

Upw  Irt*.  noli'),  nays  of  this  rL-fcrcnpc  to  Shur  in  CJeneKUvri:  16:  "ThU  ]vt!>sagc  U 

iMnwwhat  unliif^ous.    It  mcaua,  lu  ia  most  prolmble,  that  %  trareler  fmm  Juclea  to 

P-A«vHn  wr.iiM  dMt;fu<1  tbe  Aralia  [  !  !  ],  wid  lbu<«  have  nn  hia  right  hand,  between 

I  bim  auJ  Kjrjpt,  th^  pUicnii  nf  V.I  Tlh,  kiioiru  £»  the  vtidbKar  of  Shur.     If  the  trav- 

lelcr  crow  the  Jordiui  on  hia  iray  to  Assyrio,  thU  reference  to  Shur  and  E^ypt  ]■  nn- 

f  litlellifrndi*  "    An*]  thf*  r«markHhle  statement  ia  a  fliir  illostration  of  the  ooaAiaed 

[jtimbliofT  of  that  entire  work,  in  its  deallnRS  with  frevjrni|diy.  hiitor^^  and  phllologr. 

•  "Some  twelTc  or  foorteen  milc«  from  the  coaat,  and  pamllel  to  It,  runs  Jebel  er« 

S.  4ppi>ariDg  in  the  distanee  ax  a  I'lnt;,  flat-hcad'^d  ran^  uf  white  rtllBr,  whloh 

,  an  it  mtn,  a  wall  incIo<«in5  the  desert  on  the  nnrth,   Ileiire  prnlMibly  arose  the 

nunc  of  the  '  WUdemwa  of  Phur*  (Fxod.  li";  2?);  fnr  the  meiminc*  of  the  name 

^  8bur  is  'o  wall.'  "     (F.  W.  H«llnnd,  in  7V.^  lireovrry  of  Jtru«ilrm,  p.  C27.1 

^P     Tiat  Tiew  tff  teoep(«d  by  Porter,  ip  AlAJMn'hr't  ITitto,  ArL  "Wondering.  WUdos 

wm  of: "  Barlletc,  in  his  From  IC^vpt  to  PntetHnr,  p.  188;  by  the  Editor  of  the 

Qnecn'f  PrioliTS*  A  uh  to  the  Studmt  nf  the  TTiAy  Blblf,  p.  '2S ;  ond  othem. 

Rnwland*  report*  tbe  nnme  "Jebel  eft-Rflr"  as  Blill  piven  by  the  Arabft  to  thU 
nmanlA'm  niofje  (fee  Williamt's  /r<>/y  CVy.  p.  -iSft,  atirl  Imp.  Bib.  Die.,  s  v. "  Sbnr"). 
He  is  followed  in  thia  by  WiUon  ( TV  iVV^rft,  p.  6) ;  Toeh  {Jour,  of  Sac.  Lit.  fiw 
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we  stand  at  'Ajiin  MiSsa,"  s&y^  Palmer/  "and  glance  over  tl 
desert  at  the  Jebcls  er-Rdhali  ami  et-Tili,  which  bonier  the  glean 
ing  plain,  we  at.  onre  appreciate  tlie  fact  that  these  long  wall-lil 
escarpments  aru  tlie  ehiL'!',  if  uut  the  uuly,  prominent  clmraetoristicfl 
of  tJiis  portion  of  the  wildernes-s,  and  we  need  not  wonder  tlmt  the 
Israelites  tihould  have  named  this  memorable  spot  after  its  mofilfl 
salient  feature,  the  wildirnesw  of  Shur,  or  the  wall.*'  But  a  prime 
objection  to  this  idenliticatiou  ii?,  that  Jobel  er-Rdhah  does  not 
stand  '*  U^fore  Kg)'j»t,  a*  thou  goest  lowani  Aj^syriii."  It  is  too. 
far  south  for  that,  A  "  wall,"  better  meeting  the  requirements 
the  text  than  this  mouutaiu  ruugc,  is  to  be  looked  for ;  nor  will 
search  for  it  be  in  vain.* 

Inasmuch  as  there  was  a  great  defensive  Wall  built  across  thfi 
eastern  frrmtier  of  Ki5)'pt,  "as  thou  goest  toward  AssjiTia;"  a:] 
Wall  that  wa3  hanlly  less  prominent  in  the  history  of  ancient 
Eg)'pt  than  has  been  the  Great  Wall  of  China  in  the  history  of 
the  "Middle  Kingdom;"  it  would  seem  the  most  nattiral  thing  in 
the  world,  to  suppose  that  the  biblical  mt-ntioas  of  the  Wall  **  thafcj 
is  before  Egypt,"  had  reference  to — the  Wall  that  >vas  bcfor 
Egypt, 

The  earliest  disctivered  mention  of  this  Wall  ia  in  an  aneie 
papyrus  of  tlie  Twclitli  Dynasty  (of  the  old  *  Egj'ptian  cmpir 


to  be 


July,  1848,  p. 80) ;  Stewart  ( TVni  dnd  ^on.p.  54) ;  FauMHt  \^B%h.  (V.,».  t. " Shar") ; 
Burton  {Goid  Mine*  of  Jtid,,  p.  101) ;  and  othora.  Yet  Utis  mounUiiD  may  tmlu  ill 
tuane  from  tbe  wtUerneaa,  iuiit«Ad  of  gtviug  «  oonic  to  it,  if  ]u  fnct  the  luune  la  to  be 
found  tiivn.  Lahorde,  indeed,  applies  the  iiiune  "  Djebel  Soar"  to  a  mountain 
Btill  eastward  of  the  lUliaH  rang«  (seoMap  in  lils  Voi/age  de  V  Arvitif  Pitied) 

*  Jks.o/  Erod.,L,Z$/, 

■  Otliera,  again,  haro  counted  Bhur  u  the  name  of  a  town  on  the  Egyptian  t>o^ 
ders,  toward  Arabitk.  So,  e.  g.,  KwaW  (th'M.  of  Tttrael,  IT.,  1!H,  note) ;  Kurtt  (iTut 
^  Old  Cor,,  III.,  18) ;  R.  B.  Potil  \ Smith- UackfU  Bib.  Die.,  s.  T.  "  Shtir  ") ;  and  otben. 

'The  ienna  Old  Empire,  and  Middle  Empire,  an<]  N'cw  Empire  are  employed  dif- 
ferently by  diffUrunt  wria-m.  I^psius,  Ilunacn,  Ebers,  Cbabas  and  othcrv  apcalc  of 
all  the  dynasties  which  preceded  the  Ilykshos  kin^,  aa  the  Old  Eropirv.  Wilkinson, 
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prior  to  the  days  of  the  Hyk5lio8  in^iision),  which  was  obtained  by 
Lepsius  for  tlic  Museum  of  Berlin.  This  i»apyrtk?  gives  tlie  story 
of  Sineh,  or  iSuneha,  an  Egyptian  traveler  into  tlio  lands  eustwanl 
from  Egj'pt.  iVb  he  journeyed,  be  eaiue  to  tlie  frontier  Wall 
"  which  tlic  king  had  made  to  keep  off  the  Sakti,"  or  eastern  for- 
eigners. It  was  a  closely  guarded  Iwirrier.  Thei*e  were  "  watchers 
apon  the  AVall  in  daily  rotation."  Eluding  the  sentries  in  the 
darkuea-*  of  the  night,  lie  wander(Nl  l«?yond  in  a  <lry  and  (liirsty 
Und,  like  that  wliiirh  tlie  Hebrews  found  in  that  same  Wilderness 
of  the  "Wall  several  centuries  after  !um^  when  their  cry  was,  "  What 
shall  vre  drink  ?'■  *   His  story  was : 

"Tliirst  overtook  me  in  my  joarney; 
My  throftt  wns  piirclicd, 
I  aaid,  Tbis  is  ihe  tiiate  of  death."  ' 

Chalios'  understands  the  term  "Anlm,"  which  is  here  rondeR'd 
the  Wall,  and  wliich  is  of  fix*qucnt  reeurrcncc  in  the  I'^yptitiu 
records,  to  refer  to  a  defensive  Wall  *  built  across  the  eaabem  front 
of  Lower  ^^'pt  by  tlie  first  king  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty — 
Ainenembat  I.  And  Ebers*  coiocidea  fully  with  Chabas  in  this 
undcrtttAnding. 

Again  in  one  of  the  Anastasi  Papyri,  of  the  Ninetecntli  Dynasty, 
[prcservnl  in  tlic  Britisli  Museum,  this  Wall  is  mentioned  in  the 
I  report  from  a  scribe  of  an  effort  to  rc-capture  two  fugitive  slaves 
I  who  had  fled  towards  the  eastern  desert ;  and  who,  before  he  oould 

Birch,  Rnii^vclt,  RawlioMn,  Mnrictte,  and  others,  put  the  bef;iniiini>  of  the  Middle 
Empire  at  in  earlier  pcriwl  than  the  Ilyluhoo  daaiinaHon.     Heu«e  the  Twrlflh 
Dftuutjr  wotUd  bj  Bonie  be  coiinlvd  in  the  Old  Empire;  by  others,  in  the  Middle 
Eapirc 
iEzod.15:  22-34. 

■Ooodwta'i  tiiiasUlion  in  Btc.  of  Patt,  VI,,  130,  Sec  alto  Dnigsch's  UiH.  of 
\£jy^,  I.,  117.  The  |i:kpyrua  xUvXt  Ls  li^vcn  \i\  /ae-aimitt  in  Ijcp<iiits's  DcnUmAlcr, 
JAMh-  VI.,  BI.  104. 

* &9dm  •w  f  Antiqn*  ffuioirr,  p.  9'?  JT.  *  " La  muraiUe  drftruin." 

'  ^Eiflfpt.  u.  d.  Biich.  }loit*i,  pp.  78-6fi. 
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overtake  ihein,  ]\ad  alroady  "got  beyond  tlie  pogion  of  the  Wall  U> 
tlie  north  of  the  mij^ol  of  king  Seti  JIi!iq»t;ih." ' 

In  explanation  <if  tho  term  M'all  as  fomul  in  lliw  pnpynw, 
Brugsch  says  timt  there  was  at  tliat  time  "at  the  enlranoc  of  the 
rofid  leading  to  Palestine,  near  the  Lake  Sirb«>ni8,  a  small  fortifi- 
Kition,  to  which^  as  earlj  aa  the  time  of  the  Xinetecotli  Dynaatyf 
the  Egyptians  gave  the  name  Anbii^  that  is  *  the  wall/  or  *  fence/ 
a  name  which  the  Greeks  tmitslated  aceordiop;  to  their  custom, 
calling  it  Gcrrlion  {rd  rififiou)^  or  in  the  plural  Tlorrliu  (ra  Tippa). 
The  Hebrews  likewise  rendered  the  meaning  of  the  Eg^rptiaa 
uumc  by  a  tmnslation^  dosig-itating  the  niilitnr}'  |>ofit  on  the  Kgy]>- 
tian  frontier  by  the  name  of  *Shur/  which  lu  tlieir  language 
signifies  exactly  the  same  as  the  word  *Anbu '  in  f^yptian,  and 
the  word  'Gerrhou*  in  Greek,  namely  the  *  Wall/  "* 

That  the  "  Wall "  of  the  Egyptian  frontier  was  not  limited  to  a 
single  small  fortrefts  near  the  Lake  SerboniH,  as  would  seem  to  be 
intimated  in  this  explanation  by  Brugsch,  is  apparent  from  his 
own  Plistor}',  wliilu  it  is  also  abundantly  evidencvd  fi-om  various 
other  sources.*  In  speaking  of  Aahmes,  or  ArajLsis.  the  first  king 
of  the  Eitthtecnth  Dyna.sty,  Brugsrh  sa%'8  that,  h:iving  driven  out 
the  eastern  foreigners  from  Egypt,  the  king  sufficiently  protected 
the  eastern  frontier  of  tJie  Low  Country  against  new  inva^iious  by 
a  line  of  jortrrwcg.*  And  again,  Brngsoh  refers  to  the  Wall  as 
barring  the  foad  out  of  Egj'pt  deaertward,  in  the  days  of  Anien- 

» Hmgsch's  IIM.  o/E^ypt.  II.,  138,  389.  "  'iftiU  XL.  375. 

'  ludccJ,  tlie  vcnr  term  "Anlm,"  which  Brngnch  gtves  as  the  duMi^atinn  of  Uie 
WaII-fi>rircsi,  is  the/>/urti/  form;  iUsiafftUorhdag  "Aiib."  (Soc  Rcnouf's  E'jrffAian 
(tnimmar,  pp,  5. 11 ;  also  Punwn*!*  *'  Pictionary  '*  in  Egyp^t  Pfaiv  in  C»iv.  Wat, 
Vul.  V  ,  p.  34.50  And  TtruKHh  (iuds  ulw  the  phimf  form  "Ofrrlia,"  in  the  Greek. 
.\.  refcrenm  Ui  Bniijwh's  Dirlionnairf  Ohogmphiqiie  (p.  .W)  shows  that  the  Idco- 
^am  forAnb  ("Wall")  Is  accompanied  with  tlicdetomiiuatiresorihe  plural ;  andhu 
trauslutioa  of  it  Ihtre  (where  it  doos  not  aflcot  hu  theory  of  the  exodtu)  la  ia  thfi 
pluml,  "^#  muratV/r*." 

*  Brugj«ch'«  Bi4t.  nf  Eyypt,  I.,  320. 
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nhat  I.,  of  (he  Twt?lfth  Dynewty.*     One  fort  could  not  fairly  Ixi 
called  a  Wall ;  nor  could  it  be  "  a  line  of  fortresses." 

As  to  the  period  of  die  orij;inal  building  of  this  frontier  Wall, 
U(l  as  to  ita  preol«e  limitii,  there  lim^  been  niuoh  confusion  among 
listorians;  far  more  than  as  to  the  existence  of  the  Wall  iterlf. 
)iodoru>i  Siculus,  writing,  nineteen  eejiturics  ago,  of  the  wonderful 
ploits  of  Scsoofiis,  or  Sesostris  (who  seems  to  have  been  a  com- 
fiitiou-hero,  m:ule  up  of  the  fads  and  legends  of  the  greater 
lE^^'pcian  govercigus  from  the  earlii^r  l*^)  the  later  days),  reeorda 
jiat  that  king  "wa!le<l  the  side  of  Eg^'pt  that  inclines  eastwani 
[linst  SyriJi  and  Arabia,  from  Polnsinm  to  ITeliopoIis,  the  length 
eiag about  fiHoen  himtirod  stadia;***8ay  one  hun<:lrotl  and  eighty- 
four  English  miles.     Abuifwla,'  early  in  the  fuurteouth  century, 
ive  the  Arabic  traditions  of  the  building  of  the  Great  Wall  of 
'Egypt.      His   Arabic  designations   of  the    Pharaohs   mentioned 
(Delukah,  Darkon,  Ibn-Bckthus,  Todas,  etc),  do  not  help  to  the 
Icntifving  of  the  dynasties  ;  but  his  narrative  evidently  has  to  do 
rith  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Ilykshos  kings, — or  the 
lekiterf"  as  he  ealls  tliem, — jiiid  the  domination  of  their  euc- 
Of  the  king  Delukah, — "who  is  called  El-'Ajoos,"  or 
"The  Old  Woman/*— Abulfeda  saya:  "And  he  built  before  the 
land  of  Egypt,  from  one  of  its  regions  at  the  etlge  of  Aswan,  to 
the  other,  a  Wall  oontiguons  to  thin  end," — the  eastern  or  Arabian 
a<le.     It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Arabic  word  here  used  fur  Wall 
"Sara,"*  an  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  "  Shur," 
From  the  statemeut  of  Diodorus,  the  Wall  would  seem  to  have 
from  Pelusium  to  Hcliopolis;    and  this  statement  has  been 
isA  by  most  of  the  modern  historians  of  Eg}'pt.     Birch,  in 

■  Brogseh'fl  lUm.  of  Effvpt,  I.,  1-I7 ;  also  iii  hu  IHet.  Geoff.,  p.  52. 
' 'ET«i'|;jffr  (tt  Koi  ri)v  rrpii  ArartAAf  tftbvMav  ir^tvp^v  rpf  Alyi-TTruvr-poc  rafavi  t^x 

ri  ufmifirl  orafiiovc  xiXhii^  uai  vrvTOKoaiovc.     (Bibl.  HUt.,  I.,  57.) 

'In  his  nitloria  Anieitlamiat,  p.  102/.  ^}y^ 
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arloptiDg  it,  would  identify  the  "Sesoosis"  of  Diodonia  with 
Kamescs  IT.,  of  M-hom  he  says :  "  On  the  eastern  side  of  Kgypt  he 
finished  a  great  W^all,  commenced  by  hi?  father  Scti,  from  Pelu- 
sium  to  Hcliopoiis,  as  a  bulwark  against  the  Asiatics."' 

Graetz'  and  Rawlinsou'  tHeo  accept  the  M'all  limits  as  given  by 
Diodoms,  But  Abulfcda  extends  the  line  of  Wall  very  greatly^ 
and  Wilkinson  seems  inclined  to  a  similar  view,  which  be  would 
sustain  tint  of  the  facts  of  his  own  observing.  He  says  explicitly : 
"  That  such  a  Wall  was  actually  made  by  one  of  the  Eg^^ptian 
monareltf,  we  have  |>ositive  proof  from  the  vestiges  which  remain 
in  different  parts  of  the  valley.  It  was  not  confined  to  IfOwer 
Egj'pt,  or  to  tlic  east  of  the  Delta  from  Pelusium  to  Helinpolls,  but 
continued  to  the  Ethiopian  frontier  at  Sycne ;  and  though  tlie 
increase  of  the  alluviiil  dejxjsit  has  almost  concealed  it  iu  Ujc  low 
lands  overflowed  during  the  inundation  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile, 
it  is  traced  in  many  of  the  higher  parts,  especially  when  founded 
upon  the  rocky  eminences  bordering  the  river.  The  modem 
EgA-ptiuus  have  several  idle  legends  respecting  this  Wall,  some  of 
whirh  ascribe  it  to  a  king,  or  rather  to  a  queen,  anxious  to  prevent 
an  obnoxious  stranger  fmm  intruding  on  the  retirement  of  her 
Ijcautiful  daughter :  and  the  name  applied  to  it  is  Gisr  el  Ago66, 
or  '  the  Old  AVnman's  Dyke.**  It  is  of  crude  brick :  the  principal 
portion  tliat  remains  may  be  seen  at  Gcbel  e'  Tayr,  a  little  below 
Minyeh ;  and  I  have  even  traced  small  fragments  of  the  same 
kind  of  building  on  the  western  side  of  the  valley,  partir'ularly  in 
theFyrwra."* 

ShariK'/  on  the  other  hand,  referring  to  Procophis,  tells  of  the ' 
remains  "  of  the  Roman  U'aU"  built  in  the  days  of  Diocletian  as 


'  Bjypt,  p.  125.    'Oaeh.  di-r  Jn<ien,  I.,  37SI-3&0.    "  2Ti»t.  ^f  Ane.  Bgypt.  11.,  325/ 
*  Oi*r  eaaxmanlj  mauu  "brid^/*  or  "caiueway,"  or  "thnshnld/'  ratlirrUuui 
"»lyke,"iB  M  •hoirn  ftirtlier  on  io  this  work,    So«  Index,  #.  r.  "Oiar." 
>  Wilkinson's  Aw.  Enyptiaru,  I.,  71.    See  alsn  his  ^ypt  and  Thtiu,  p.  368. 
•  JliU.  0/  Egypt,  Chap.  XVII.,  {  30. 
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h  protection  against  the  inrouils  of  troublesome  neighbors  from  the 

Duth  of  Egypt ;  remains  wMch  are  still  to  be  eeen  at  tlie  east  of 

ftlie  Xile,  north  of  tlic  first  cataract.     And  it  Ih  certainly  not  un- 

fiiir  to  supfH:)!?e  that  ditferent  portions  of  the  Eg\'ptian  borik-r  were 

^M'allcd  at  difl'ereot  times  agaiiutt  diflorent  enomics,  ami   that  the 

Btcmains  of  any  and  all  of  thc^  different  walls  are  liable  to  be  con- 

nectctl  in  the  minds  of  the  Arabs,  and  even  in  the  minda  of 

intelligent  discoverers,  with  the  traditions  and  history  of  the  Great 

I  Wall  whifh  was  "  before  Egypt,  as  thoii  goest  toNvaivl  Assyria,'*  ^ 
Certainly  if  one  were  to  judj^  of  the  natural  probabilities  of 
the  case,  a  Wall  of  this  kind  built  for  tlie  protection  of  Egj*pt 
a^inist  Eastern  invaders  would  run  from  the  Mediterranean  (say 
at  Peluj»ium,  or  east  of  it)  to  what  we  now  call  the  Gulf  of  Sucx, 
rather  than  directly  to  a  point  as  far  westward  as  Heliopilis.    But 
Uie  ilistance  named  by  Diodorus  as  the  length  of  the  Wall  is  g^eat 
nuugh  to  admit  of  a  wall  from  Pelusium  to  the  Gulf  of  Sues 
tlie  Isthmus),  and  thence  ouwanl  to  HeIio{)olis;  in  other 
nrorda,  from  Pelusium  to  Ilpliopolis,  by  way  of  the  Gulf.    Sucli  a 
line  would  doubly  fortify  the  Egyptian  frontier.    I[ia.-*much  as  the 
Great    Canal/   built,    like   the   Great    Wall,   by   the   ambiguous 
SeeostriB,'  had  its  eastern  entrance  into  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  with  a 


tOaB.aS:  18. 

*  Fvr  fbcU  u  to  t)i«  Great  Canal,  iU  rnute  and  ita  building,  am  "Uetnoira  «ar  le 
Canal  dc«deui  Mew,"  in  the  Xnpolconio  Description  iU  VEytfpU,  Vol.  I,,  pp.  21- 
IM;  Wllkinwn'ii  Anc.  Kyyptimui,  I.,  47-*9,  110,  wlUi  refereiicai  in  Ptnilm,  Pliny, 
and  Amkitle ;  Rntgseh'i  HiM.  of  Egifpt,  U.,  310-333 ;  Eb«ra'B  jEyypl.  u.  die  Bueh. 
Mo$r'».  p.  *tO ;  rrlynn'*  pfljMT  ''On  tlio  Utbmtu  of  Suez  and  the  C-tmali  of  Egrpl," 
wilb  the  dlcvuaiiKiii  fidlowins  it,  in  I'rocerdinfft  of  Ittsl.  oj  Civit  Engineers  of  Great 
SritAin,  Vol.  X.  (ISSl),  pp.  :tC9-375 ;  RiU'b  HitL  tie  riftkm.  de  SHea,  pp.  14-41 ;  ete. 

•  Tlic  Gma  Canal  traa  certainly  cut  as  earlf  aa  the  dayv  of  Setec  I.,  uf  the  Nine- 
tfvnth  Djmaatr ;  Ran5en  iEgypt'it  Pltcc  in  Vnh.  ftiM.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  2t»*>)  claiina  that 
iho  ttuial-buUding  wa«  boirun  as  early  lu  the  Twi-lfth  Pj-n.-ihty,  by  the  kinijs  who 
MDtribtitM]  tn  the  "SesuBtrlM"  eampoAitlon;  ond  Ebcrs  (Pici.  EgyjA,  II.,  lU)  uya: 
**  Frotn  th>*  appearance  of  fortrHBa  and  tha  Gnat  Wall  of  Egypt,  it  la  tfupposed  that 
ui  old  canal  oxiited  aa  early  afl  the  Fifth  Dynasty." 
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btsncii  nmning  oorthcrljr  toward  Pdosiam,  it  woald  be  a  moflft 
narBMOOBible  sappCHition  tiimt  the  Gnat  Wall  was  dtagonaDr 
acroas  the  Greal  Cazial,  midwajr  of  its  ooone ;  or  tlint  the  Wall 
bailt  for  tlie  protecdoo  of  Egypt  sboald  leave  the  Canal,  with  all 
its  importanoc  as  a  means  of  oominiioicatMKi  and  transp^kitati^ni, 
unprotected,  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  encfny  against  whom  the 
Wall  waA  apreared.  Such  a  reflection  on  the  ei^inemng  ability 
and  the  militaiy  foresight  of  a  poi.>p1e  like  the  ancient  EgyptianSv 
is  not  to  be  seriously  thought  uf.  The  Great  Wall  miul  liare 
touched  the  head  of  the  Hcroiipoliton  Gulf  at  the  eastwanl  of  the 
Gnat  Canal,  in  whatsoever  direction  it  may  have  nin  after  that. 

As  to  the  ty^nfufdiHi  oonocming  the  period  of  the  original  Imtld- 
ing  of  the  Wall,  a  pluu^^ible  explanation  at  once  suggests  itself. 
At  least  as  early  as  the  Twelfth  I)yTiasty — prior  to  the  Hykshos 
domination— this  Wall  was  erected  to  guard  against  incursions 
from  the  Ea.st.  But,  during  the  Hykshos  supremacy  it  was  prob- 
ably Ie\*cl«d  to  the  groum],  or  safTereii  to  fall  into  disuse  and 
decay ;  l>ecaui«  it  was  in  the  direction  of  tlie  frieniU  rather  than 
the  foes  of  the  ruling  power  of  Eg)-pt*  On  the  expulsion  of  the 
Hylcdios,  however,  this  Wall  would  hardly  fail  to  he  rebuilt  at 
ODce,  and  its  defenses  strengtheoed,  in  order  to  keep  out  the 
dreaded  enemies  from  the  East.  The  rebuildiDg  of  the  Wall 
would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  claimed  as  its  original  building. 
Thai  was  the  way  of  Egyptian  kings.* 

Another  element  of  confusion,  which  is  also  an  ailded  explana- 
tion of  the  twofold  origin  of  the  Wall,  is  found  in  the  ambiguity 

>  Yet  Ifmetfao,  as  qvotM  in  Joa^ihai^  AgainM  Apiom,  Book  L,  (  1<  tells  of  % 
line  of  ill  fiiiiw  eraeted  b^  a  Flrkihoi  ktnf  along  bii  casteni  border  **  (or  har  of  ■■ 
inrasott  frn«  Ike  Aairrioiu."  Th»,  however,  mmj  hsre  boa  a  teaparazy  nhdU- 
in;  of  the  before  oeglect«d  Great  Wall. 

'Thnm,  lor  exunple,  the  U-mpIe  of  Osira  at  Abydm,  boilt  b^  King  Vacrieauu  I., 
at  thr  Twelfth  Drnasty,  wa«  rebuilt  by  ScKe  I.  and  lUmeses  II.  of  the  KiDctccalk 
Dynagty,  and  Ikfir  names  an  recorded  with  much  boaatftiliWH  aa  ita  real  buiklen. 
(See  BragRh'i  HiA  of  £^ypt,  I.,  163/,  and  II.,  27-S9.) 
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tacliing  to  the  ideutity  of  the  king  mentioned  by  Piodorus  as  its 

luildcr.     MaceUio  gives  the  name  of  ''  Scsostris,''  an  a  king  in  tJbe 

weifUi  Dynasty  ;  *  yet  the  Sesostris  ivferre<l  to  by  Diodorus,  and 

►y  Greek  Jiistorians  before  and  after  tiirn,  has  been  commonly 

idcrstood  to  be  Kameses  11.^  with  more  or  k-ss  of  the  added 

lory  of  his  immediate  predecessors.     Birch'  and  Brugsch^  would 

!entify  Rameses  II,  with  Seoostris.     Villiers  Stuart*  prefers  an 

lentifieutiou   with   Barneses   III.     Lcnormant'   tliiuks  that  the 

orj'  of  Sesoetris  was  a  growth  rather  than  a  history,  a  traditional 

Lpoettion   rather  than  an  individiiul  character;  that  "a  legend 

,lly  formed  in  the  c*>iirse  oi  ages,  attributing  to  one  person 

Ul  the  exploits  of  the  eonqucrors  and  warlike  princes  of  Eg\-pt, 
ith  of  Thothmes  and  Sctij  as  well  as  of  the  variolic  Ranieses,  and 

uat^uifyiiig   these  exploits   by  extending  then)  t<»  every  known 

sountr)-,  aa  legends  always  do."     M'ilkiuHon*  is  more  specitic  in  a 

luusible  explanation  of  the  confusion  over  Se^ostria,     "  I  .  .  .  . 

appose/'  he  says,  **  that  Seaoetris  was  an  ancient  king  famed  for 
exploits^  and  the  hero  of  early  Egyptian  history ;   but  tliat 

iter  Raraeses  had  suqiassed  them  and  Iteojme  the  favorite  of  his 
uniry,  the  nc^uowu  and  name  of  tlie  former  monairh  were  trans- 
red  to  the  more  conspicuoua  hero  of  a  later  age."    Bimscn  ^  even 

Itempts  to  sJiow  who  were  tlie  former  monarchs  whose  exploits 
ive  the  start  to  tlie  story  of  "Scsostris."    He  would  find  them  in 

■  8m  *^  DjiUfltin  oi  Mouetlii),'*  quoted  in  Cory's  Ancient  FraymeM*^  p.  117. 

is  Ramesi«  II.  of  the  Nineteenth  nvnamty."    (Birch  in  Wilklnson'a 
ijfpHnnSt  I.,  71,  note.) 
lo  bis  RiMory  of  Eyypi  ( II.,  SA)  Bragwh  nji  of  RiunesM  IT. :  "  This  is  ...  the 
bo  b  also  colled  UumesMt  of  the  llancthoaiaQ  reoordf  and  the  renowaod 
aun^ticror  S««otrlM  of  the  Greek  huttoriaiu." 
BamoM  tb«  Third  was  alao  a  might}'  conqueror,  and  u  ho  Urod  nearer  the 
inunotment  of  Greek  hintnry,  he  vtaa  better  kaovrn  to  the  Greekn,  aud   vsta  lu 
thmr BaKMtrb."    (yUf  Kiltanlngt,  p.  243] 
«  ^Af.  But,  ^  Kast,  I.,  246.  •  Anc.  Egyptian*,  I.,  44. 

t  Egyftt  PUut  in  I7»i>.  HUt.,  YoL  H.,  pp.  282-304. 
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"two  great  kinga  of  the  Old   Empire:"  Amenenihat  II,  and 
Usertesea  II. ;  called  by  Manetlio,  SesortosU  11.  and  Seeortoeia  III. 
Of   the  flret  named  of   thcec  two   kings,   Bunseu  says;    "  lo 
Manetlio's  li.*t.s  there  is  this  rcraorkuble  notice  annexed   to  the 
seoond   Sesortottis,  that  *  he  is  the  real  t?esoslrL«/  the  great  con- 
queror J  the  lists,  indeed,  never  mention  him  by  any  other  name.''| 
But  Bun^n  ad<lH,  that  it  is  the  third  Scsortosis  whom  tlic  mona*] 
mcnts  represent  as  the  great  hero,  and  to  whom  snoeeeding  geneni- 
tion-s  paid  divine  honors  a;  next  to  Osiris.     Moreover,  Buuscu 
refers  to  a  Htill  curlier  Egyptian  hero,  of  the  Thiiil  i>j'nasty,  colled 
Sesostria,  by  Aristotle.    In  view  of  all  this  confusion  over  the  per- 
sonality and  the  period  of  the  hero  Scsoetris,  it  cannot  be  deemedfl 
strange  that  such  undertakings  as  the  Great  Wall  and  the  Gnait 
Canal  should  be  credited  to  Sctce  I.  and  Rameses  II.,  who  clairly^ 
had  sonictliing  to  do  with  them,  when  in  reality  the  work  on  them" 
had  been  begun  by  some  of  the  far  earlier  component  elements  of  the 
Sesoetrian  character — which  these  later  kings  would  fain  monopolize.^ 
But  ajmrt  from  all  seeming  or  real  discrepancies  oonccming  the 
date  of  its  building,  or  the  precise  direction  and  extent  of  ita  line, 
tlie  Great  Wall  itself  is  an  indispntable,  [jositive  fact.     And  that ' 
its  northern  terminus  was  at  or  near  Felusium  seemse(]ual]y  clear,' 
It   is    therefore   fair   to   sup])ose   that    tliis    frrmtier    fortifjnngj 
Wall  was  known  to  varions  peoples  by  their  own  word  for  such^ 
a  Wall   ("Anbu,"   "  Shor,"  "Gerrlia,"   "Sura"),   rather   tlum 
by  one   proper  name  accepted  alike  in  all  languages.     Nor  is  it 
nnlikely  tliat  the  northernmost  flank-fortress  of  lliis   Wall  wa; 
kno\vn  as   the  Wall-fortrefls,  by  pre-eminence    in    that    direc 
tion.     Thus  Ptolemv'  makes  mention  of  "  Gerrbon  horion  ^  *— | 


1  Kben  l.iC;^.  u.  <2t>  Bud».  Mo»e*$.  pp.  83-M)  quotes  from  LqMius  (Jfonofafter. 
lirr  it.  Akademie  der  Wutctuckajtrn  tu  Btrtin,  Jfrit,  180(1)  to  show  thai  the  [attcr 
fWnnd  nnmUtokablu  ruins  of  this  Wall  below  Ptlusium ;  onil  he  also  thomt  thai 
^^KMM  wvre  foDUd  alontr  the  line  of  tlie  Saejt  Canal,  during  the  cutting  of  tluU  work. 


>  Qwg.,  Uh.  IV.,  Cap.  5. 


'  Vlfijyov  hptov. 
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the  Boundary- Wall — locating  it  at  a  short  diotance  eastward  of 
Pelusiuiu. 

Josephua  seems  to  have  the  stretch  of  the  Great  Wall  iu  mind 
when  he  repeats  the  story  of  Saul's  triumph  over  tlie  Amalekites, 
as  given  in  1  Samuel  15:7;  "  And  Siiul  smote  the  Anialekites 
from  Havilah  until  thou  comest  to  Shur  [the  Wall]  that  is  over 
against  Egypt.''  Joaephus,  paraphrasing  this  narration,  tells  of 
the  time  whoji  "  Saul  had  conqueretl  all  these  Araalckites  [up  to 
Shur,  cir  the  Wall]  that  reachctl  from  PeJusiimi  of  Eg\'pt  to  tl»e 
Red  Sea."  '  Here  Josephus  indicates  the  line  uf  tlie  Wall  [called 
Shur  in  the  Hebrew  text]  just  as  the  fullest  light  of  tlie  present 
shows  it  to  have  been.  Yet,  singularly  enough,  many  careful 
scholars,  nii^ising  the  true  mcnning  i»f  "  Shur,"  have  supiwsed  that 
Jottcphus  vould  identify  Pelusium  with  Sliur,  and  liave  aax-pteil 
this  identification  accordingly,  or  have  argue<l  against  it.^  There  is 
00  more  reason,  however,  for  claiming  that  Josephus  identified 
Peliisium  with  Shur,  than  that  he  identified  the  lied  Sea,  or  the 
Gulf  of  Suez,  with  Shur.  Shur,  or  the  Wall,  ran  from  Pelusium 
to  the  Gulf  of  Suez ;  and  that  fact  seems  to  have  been  recognized 
by  Jo6Cphus.'     It  liad  not  beeu  forgotten  iu  his  day. 

*  Jnii-y.,  Bk.  VI.,  Chap.  7,  J  3. 

*  See  Uichnclu,  on  Abulfedn's  Tabuia  JEtf\/pti,  note  141 ;  Gcseniiu'it  Thc$aur.,i.  r. 
"Shur;"  Kurtz's  Hut.  qf  Old  Cov.,  III.,  13;  Sbarpe's  It^jrudoo,  at  Geo.  25:  18; 
J^mUr**  Com.,  ant]  ^cJtaff- Ltuige  Com.,  at  Gun.  13:  7. 

*  A  UI^Mtted—aud  at  tbe  best  an  obscure— iwuliog  of  the  Scptusglnt,  at  a  fimUar 
ntienoce  to  ^Shnr,"  in  1  Sam.  27:  6,  pomibly  has  flome  li^bt  thrown  on  it  hy  Uiia 
Ttoir  of  the  Great  WoJI  of  Eg;rpt-  As  we  have  it  in  our  Cnglish  venioo,  the 
Aouilekites  and  othen  "  were  of  old  the  inhabitautn  of  the  looJ  oa  thou  giKint  to 
Siar,  even  nnlo  the  laoil  of  E^ypt."  The  critical  raiding  of  the  Scptuagint  {ai 
tnlSeatotl  h/  TiHchundtirf  nnd  others)  jumt  hen*  ii:  orrd  atnfKOvruv  i  airb  re?.afi^>nip 
rwT»txi9fi4vuir;  apo  anelotUmi  he  npo  Ottamptow  Meichitmenim ;  which  ^rea  do 
dear  mettniD^.  But  the  ociramon  reodini;  of  the  Scptnufflnt  Is :  'f7  o:ro  Vr7.atteovp  dtrd 
w^tinmMf  TTitixtOfttpuv;  h<  apo  Gettimaottr  apo  anekonton  tetcichitaiawn ;  "the 
(Undl  ftum  QvUmscar,  from  the  fortifications  belonging  [or,  possibly,  reaching] 
thereto.*'    It  woold  look  as  If  the  LXX.  had  added  a  glora,  to  indicate  that  the 
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It  would  even  seem  timt  the  veiy  name  of  aneient  Egypt,  as 
given  to  it  by  the  eastern  uutiuiis  beyond  it,  may  have  liad  a  refer- 
enoe  to  the  Great  Wall  which  shut  it  in  from  the  eastward. 
Ebors,  and  Brugscli,  and  Birch,  and  Kurst,  have  fihown'  that  tJie 
name  by  wliich  Eg)-pt  is  c^alled  in  the  language  of  the  Assj-rians 
and  the  Persians,  as  well  as  of  the  audeut  Hebrcn'S  and  the 
modern  Arabs  (all  of  their  records  dating  later  than  tlie  building 
of  the  Great  Wall),  is  in  various  fihapings  of  "  an  original  form 
which  oonsisted  of  the  three  lettei'a  M-z-r  ;*'  a  form  which  appears  in 
tliC  Hebrew  as  in  the  singular  Mazor  ("^'V^s),*  and  as,  in  Ujc  dual, 
Mizraim  (o'^pfo)* — the  Two  Egypts,  Upper  and  Lower.  The  idea 
common  to  the  various  <lesignations  is  an  "  enclosure,"  a  "  fortresB,'* 
a  " defeuttc/*  a  "  wall,"  a  "  limit,"  or  a  "  boundary." *  This  desig- 
natiou  *'  was  originally  applied  only  to  a  certain  definite  j>art  of 
Egypt  in  the  east  of  the  Delta;"  tiie  very  portion  which   was 

bonndA  were  np  to  the  old  fortified  line  of  Eg>'pt.  Kor  u  it  improbable  that  the 
Q«tam4oi*r  was  b  oompound,  througb  au  error  lq  tranaeribing,  of  Warn  aad  Shur^  of 
the  ilebrcv  U;xt. 

■  See  Elwn'a  Mif^pL  u.  die  BiUh.  Mo*t?»  fvith  referencei  to  Spiegel.  RavlinsoD, 
Lereh,  eta.),  pp.  85-90:  Brngscb'i  Hirt.  of  Egypt,  I.,  18,  331,  II.,  237-3S3;  Bfrob't 
Ej/ypl.  latroductiuii,  p,  7 ;  Fiim's  Ifeb.  Ltx.^  i.  t.  "  &ntsnuai  "  (with  referonc«t  to 
Qerodottis,  DioduruA,  Straho,  IsUvhri,  Biichart,  and  Cham  pot)  ion).  Fupit  cveo  ftug- 
IjeitB  that  die  name  "  E^pt,"  or  "  ^yyjitos"  [Alj-wrrof],  may  haveacr>nQec(tuxi  with 
the  Sanakrit  "  &^plaa,"  "  fortified."  This  lu^gwtion  gires  a  new  force  to  the  state* 
ment  of  Uanetho  («ee  JnaephuB  AtfainH  Jpion,  Book  I.)  that  Algyplus  was  anolber 
name  of  Sethosia,  or  Sesuaurid,  and  that  from  him  the  uoinc  wu»  given  to  the  ooBnlry. 
Thai,  Seaoetris,  the  Fortifier,  or  the  Waller,  of  J^gj'pt,  gave  the  name  the  Fortified 
Land,  or  the  Wailed  Land,  to  the  Land  of  Egypt ;  or,  rather,  the  Land  ha  had 
Walled  gare  tta  name  to  him  at  tlie  Waller. 

*2  King!  19:  H  ud  laa.  37 :  25.  translated  In  A.  V.  **l>eKieged  places; "  laa. 
19:  d»  traniluted  "defea-w  ;  "  in  ull  these  places  probably  meaning  Lower  ^ypL 
(See  Oeacnitu's  Ihb.  Lex.,  a.  t.  "  Mataor.") 

*  Old  Tcatamcnt,  p<iMtim. 

*Sec  Qeaenius,  Furst,  Ebcra,  uid  Brugsch,  as  above.  See  aI«o  SpeaJerr's  Oam.  at 
Gea.  10:  6.  Sayce,  in  a  note  to  Tumkins'a  Timf  oj  Abraham,  p.21S,saya:  "  Matsor, 
*  fortified  placr,'  or  *  fortification ;  *  hence  Uitaralm— *  the  two  defenses,*  Upper  aud 
Lower  Egypt." 
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aliut  in,  fortified,  liuiiUHl,  bountled^  hj  the  Great  Wall  from  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  Heroopolitan  Gulf.  Nor  Js  it  strange 
that  the  As,syriaiis  (ailletl  hj  the  name  "  Mtizur"  or  the  Walled  or 
Fortified  Laud,  that  region  which  was  immediately  behind  the 
Grrat  Wall  Umt  was  "  before  Egypt,  as  thou  goest  toward  Assy- 

H  ria."'  Sayce  ii*  positive  on  this  point.  He  says:  *"  Egypt  was 
considered  to  b<^loug  to  A.sia  ruthor  thno  to  Africa.  From  its 
division  into  Upper  and  Lower  came  the  name  Mizraim,  *  the  Two 
Mat£urs,'  Matdor  being  properly  *  the  Fortifieation  *  wliich  defended 
the  country  on  tlie  Asiatic  side." 

I  With  tlie  Great  Wall  standing  there  across  the  entrance  of 
Lower  EgA'pt,  as  a  barrier  and  a  ktndmark  between  the  Delta 

■  and  the  Desert,  it  follows  almost  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
the  region  on  either  side  of  the  Wall  should  bear  tJie  name  of 
the  Wall ;  on  the  western  side  was  the  Land  of  JIazor,  the 
Land  Walled  in  ;  on  Uie  eastern  side  was  the  Wilderness  of  Shur, 
ihe  Wilderness  Walled  out.  Hence,  it  comes  to  pass,  that  the 
desert  countrj'  eastward  of  Lower  Egj'pt  is  known  in  the  Bible 
as  the  Wilderness  of  Shur.^  And  this  understanding  of  the 
term  corresponds  witli  the  references  to  this  wilderness  iu  the 
Chaldaic  Paraphrase/  and   in   the  Talmud,*  as  also  with  the 
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tG«D.3«:  la. 

» *•  Tbe  EthDologT  of  the  nible,"  »nJ  "  The  Bible  and  the  MonumeoU,"  in  The 
Qneeo'c  Vrintcn'  A\ds  to  Studgnt  of  BibU,  pp.  64,  66. 
■Erod.  15:  M. 

•The  Tunjuni  of  Onkclos,  at  Eio<lafl  15:  22,  n^dn ;  "  WildpniPss  of  Khiiffm" 
(lOiny  Kkagra  U  a  Chaldaic  noun  derived  from  the  some  ruot  aa  the  Ilehreir  verb 
Sii^flknr  Piny  "  to  hind  fimily,"  "  lo  endmie,"  "  to  gifd  about"  Compare  tlie 
Ilchrev  A'AfJ^Aor  P^JnV  "  a  ginik',"  and  Khn^hor  (*l^:n).  "  begirt." 

>  "Inth«  Talmad.tfae  word  Shur  is  (raii<ilaltfd  by  Couh  [30   Koobh],  and  alao  by 

Qiloofah;  the  Targnm  of  Uie  Pseudo-Jonatlian  has  al»o  this  last  name.    The  Coab 

I  fif  Ibe  Talmud  i^  without  doubt  ideutieal  with  the  country  of  the  same  nnnie  men- 

itianed  by  Kzckicl  (30:  5)  [Chub],  and  consequently  it  is  sitaatwl  between  Egypt 

I  PaJeadae.  toward  the  nouthwest  [fn>ui  Piilestiue].     The  Talmud  gives  to  thii 

ert  nine  haodred  wjuare  pano.    The  modern  interpreten  of  the  Bible  say,  that 
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ni(x]ern  Arabic  identification  of  tlie  Desert  of  Shur  as  the  Desert 
el^ifar.* 

This  recognizing  of  the  Great  Wall  which  was  before  Egypt  as 
the  Shur  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures^  thro\vri  a  uew  light  on  the 
story  of  the  exodus.  Indeed  the  clue  which  is  hereby  given  to  the 
ouun  facts  of  the  route  of  that  exodos  is  too  important  to  be  over- 
looked, ur  to  be  pa£8od  by  with  a  hasty  examination  ;  yet  it  in- 
volves quite  too  much  to  be  fittingly  considered  in  the  course  of 
this  study  of  the  location  of  Kadcsh.  It  is,  therefore,  relegated  tn 
8  snpplemental  place  in  this  volume,  in  order  to  its  fuller  and 
separate  treatment  in  all  its  varied  bearings.' 


6.    A  TYPICAL  TRAIXINO  PLACE. 

To  find  that  Shur  was  the  great  Boundary  Wall  of  £^ypt, 
deecrtward,  and  that  Kjwlesh  was  a  sanctuar}--stroiighold  on  the 
desert-border  of  the  Land  of  Canaan,  is  to  find  a  dee])er  and  a 
pre^^iuuit  meaning  in  the  iuspinxl  record,  that  *'  Abraham 

to  trmrene  the  dtaert  of  Shar  %  joome)'  of  seven  dayi  Is  nqotrcd.  HAlonf^h  u  proS- 
iblj-  ilic  TilUgc  of  EIbm  [or,  Khalosa],  in  P\ilt^ina  Tfrtiti,  Ptolemjr  eooats  it  u 
■n  Idimaui  daj.  We  1uit«  wen  that  the  (Je»«rt  uf  Sbur  extendi  tram  ^Tpt  to  tbt 
BDvtfawvst  of  Paleatiiw ;  one  oau  then  render  $hur  bj-  Baloo^ah  in  speaking  of  tlw 
side  [of  the  dcaeit]  from  the  town  where  one  would  RMh  it  tik  goi^s  oat  froa 
Hdmm  u  did  Haear."    (Neuliuier.  Gh>y.  du  J^mud,  |>.  409/.) 

J  ISitaiM  {IliaL  ^  OU  C&v.,  IU.,13)nTs  ''that  the  doert of  Shur w«a  tlw  cndi* 
tract  of  dvsert  hj  which  ^yp(  wat  bouoded  on  the  east.  .  .  .  8aadiaa  renden  Shur 
'  el  Jifar.'  Rut  br  the  deiert  of  el  Jifkr  th«  aoden  Arabians  nwWmaiMl  th«  tnoft 
which  li«i  betwvvn  E^ypt  ami  the  more  devniad  daaert  of  Et-Tih.  and  tfretehca  froa 
the  Mcdiu^JTaocan  to  Uie  Gutf  of  Sues."  Oa  thia  point,  ere  a  <iootation  ftiim  Tnch, 
fiuthcr  OD  in  this  w>erk.  For  teftjWMW  to  it  sec  Index,  «.  v,  "Paraa."  Xielmhi 
( Bndkr.  ««  JmM*^  pi  400t  ■DgSMfei  tbak  the  name  Toor,  "  the  weO^Mnrv  lum  OB 
Ac  wcrtere  «nn  of  the  Onlf  ^  of  ga«%  h  a  wmiaiiftnm  of  "  Shar."'  Thii  jiiMiliinij 
Of  tttt  «o«M  Mem  to  be  in  the  Egvptka  ■■me'^Tkr,^  a  '^fortreaa,'*  beiag  eao- 
ftaattri  in  the  lapae  of  lime  with  the  Arabic  "Ttar.**  a  ** moonlaia.*'  This  woold 
Attv  v««i«ea  of  the  Wildersev  of  the  WaU  fron  Elan  to  Toor. 

*  It  vtU  ho  iband  frua  paga  3SS  Id  pK«  «St- 
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dwelled  Qor  tarried ']  between  Kadesh  and  Shur.'^*  That  state- 
ment no  longer  stands  as  a  casual  mention  of  a  stopping-place  in 
the  patriarch's  joumeyinga  between  two  ancient  cities,  as  so  many 
have  understood  it;  but  it  is  uplifted  ils  a  tj'pical,  nr  illustrative, 
lesson  out  of  his  divinely  directed  experience,  for  the  instruction 
and  die  cheer  of  all  his  descendants — by  generation  or  by  grace.* 

In  the  sacred  story  there  are  three  great  typical  lands  :  Egypt, 
Arabia,  Canaan.  Egj-jit  is  the  Land  of  Bouilage ;  *  Arabia  is  the 
Land  of  Training  ;*  Canaan  Is  the  Land  of  1^3St.•  He  who  wouKl 
pass  from  Egypt  to  Canaan  must  needs  go  through  Arabia.  Shur 
\a  the  Wall  that  separates  Egypt  from  Arabia  on  the  one  side. 
Kotlcsh  is  the  sanotuar>'-stronghold  that  marks  the  bouudary-linc 
between  Canaan  and  Arabia  on  the  other  side.  To  tarry  "  between 
Kadcsh  and  Shur,"  ia  to  wait  in  Arabia  between  Egypt  and 
Canaan  ;  is  to  remain  in  the  I^and  of  Tmining,  between  die  Land 
of  Bondage  and  die  Laud  of  Rest. 

If,  as  we  may  well  sup[H)se,  die  story  of  Abraham  was  recorded 
by  Moses  during  the  long  years  of  the  Israelites'  tarry  in  die 
wilderness/  there  was  a  ]>oouliar  fitness  and  force  in  this  reference 
to  tbc  tarrj'  of  Abraliam  in  that  same  region,  in  the  application  of 
its  lessons  to  the  Israelites  in  their  experience  and  needs.  They 
had  been  brought  out  of  Egypt,  the  Walled  Land  of  Bondage,  in 

tCotnp.QciL  90:  1;  Geo. 27:  44;  Judges  6:  18;  2  Sam.  15:  29;  2  KiDgs  2: 
2,  4.  C. 

«Gea.  30:  I.  ■  Gal.  3  :  7-9;  Bom.  11 :  1-6. 

«  ExoiL  13 :  14 ;  30 :  2 ;  Deut.  5:  6 ;  < :  12 ;  8 :  14 ;  13 :  S  ;  Josh.  24 :  7 ;  Judges 
«:  8;  3Kmgi  IS:  21;  Isa.  li*:  1-18;  E«k.  29:  6-12;  Hut.  ll:  8;  etc. 

*  It  wa»  into  Arabia  that  Mo»es  wu  led,  in  hlit  tnuniiii;  for  his  work  u  leulor  and 
lawgiver,  after  hU  dwelUti;  in  li^rrpt  (Exod.  2: 11-22;  '6: 1-ti).  Elijah  the  prophet 
bad  bii  trnining  leawu  Uiere  (1  King*  19:  1-18).  And  thither  was  Paul  cent  in 
|>r«pani(ion  fur  kU  work  as  Che  Apostle  to  the  Qeatiles  (GaL  1 :  17).  See  also  Dent. 
%:  1-6,  15, 10  :  Gal.  4  :  23-26. 

•Exod.  S:  7,  8;  Dent.  1:  7,  8,  21;  3:  24-28;  6:  3-12;  8:  7-10;  U:  10-15;  etc. 
AlaeUeb.  S:  8-11,16-18;  4:  I-ll;  etc. 

iCotnpn  «.  ^.,  Exod.  17 :  14;  24:  4;  34:  27;  Num.  33:  2;  etc. 
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the  hope  of  a  speedy  entrance  into  the  Promised  Land  of  Rest.* 
But  on  reaching  KiiJesh-lximeii,  the  sanctuary- stronghold  of  the 
border  of  their  expected  inheritance,  they  had  been  turned  back 
into  the  wilderness,'  and  were  nuwwrarily  passing  tJieir  lives  in  its 
desolatencss,  and  midur  ite  privations.  Their  temptation  wad  to 
see  only  the  dark  side  of  such  a  lot^  and  to  repine  at  the  divine 
dircttion  whioli  permitted  iU  Then  it  was  tliat  this  story  of 
Abi*aliam  brought  its  needed  lessons  for  their  instruction. 

Abraham  liad  hecn  promised  a  posBession  in  Canaan.  He  had 
given  up  cverythiug  in  order  to  receive  it.*  But  Abraham  went 
down  into  Eg)-pt,  and  there  even  he  had  wavered  in  his  faith,  and 
liad  80  swerved  from  the  truth,  in  order  to  his  own  protection,  as 
to  draw  forth  a  rebuke  from  Pharaoh  for  his  lack  of  fearleas 
straightforwardness.*  The  baneful  iuiiuence  of  the  Land  of  Bond- 
age had  boon  felt  even  by  hiiu  who  oould  be  calletl  tlie  "  Father 
of  the  Faithful,"  *  and  the  "  Friend  of  God."  •  Abraham  «  went 
up  out  of  Egypt,"  passed  through  the  barriers  of  the  Great  Wall, 
and  entered  again  the  Promised  Land.'  But  he  was  not  yet  fully 
fitted  to  possess  that  land.  He  was  ttu*ncd  back  fnjm  its  soutliern 
bunlors,  for  a  period  of  needed  waiting  and  preparing  in  the  Land 
of  Training."  After  actually  having  a  foothold  in  the  Promised 
Laud  of  Rest,  he  did  not  at  once  establish  himself  there  for  a  per- 
manency. On  the  contrar)',  "  Abraham  journeyed  from  thence 
towanl  tlie  South  Country  [the  Negeb],  and  dwelled  [tarried  for  a 
time]  between  Kadesh  and  Shur,  and  sojourned  piterally,  was  a 
stranger]  in  Gerar" — which  lay  between  those  typical  landmarks. 

How  this  reminder  must  have  oome  home  to  the  Israelites  to 
whom  it  was  first  spoken  by  Moses !  What  a  light  it  threw  on 
God*s  dealings  with  themselves!    How  jt swept  away  all  thought  of 

»  Ezod.  3:  15-17;  4:  2&-SI.  'Nam.  H:  26-54;  Deal.  1 :  1(M0. 

•Qcn.  12:1-7.  *  Gen.  12:  10-19.  »  Gen.  12:  13;  GiO.  3:6-0. 

•Qen.  ia:S,3:  18:17;  2Chrou.  20:7;  Iaa.41:8;  JarnM3:33. 
»  Gen.  15:  1-4, 14-18.  •Gen.  20:  1. 
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llliis  harshness  or  aoverity  toward  them  !  They  oonhl  not  donbt  God's 
[lovo  for  Abraham.  Thoy  kucw  that  Abniham  uuvor  doubted 
[that  love.  Yet  Abraham,  thoir  great  pn*gcnitor,  to  M'hom,  and 
[through  whom,  had  come  all  the  promisp-s  which  gave  them  hope 
of  a  goodly  iuhoritaiico,'  oven  lie  had  been  compclle«l  to  pass  a 
period  in  the  Land  of  Training  before  he  finally  had  a  permanent 
home  ill  the  Land  of  Rest.  He  had  been  a  patient  tarrier  "be- 
tween Kadesh  and  Shur,"  where  they  were  wmpclled  to  tarry. 
I  And  as  they  were  called  to  follow  in  the  steps,  and  to  wait  in  the 
training-place,  of  their  great  forenmner,  the  call  to  them  was  to 
let  the  some  mind  l^e  in  them  which  was  also  in  hini ;  for  in  the 
darkest  chiy  of  his  pilgrimage,  as  in  the  brightest,  "  he  believed  in 
the  Lord ;  and  he  counted  it  to  him  for  righteousness."^ 

En  this  light  of  the  inspired  statemeiit,  it  would  seem  that 

whatever  uncertainty  there  is  concerning  the  geographical  position 

of  Kadesh,  there  need  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  typical,  or  illustrative, 

Bigoiiication.     And,  indeed,  this  understanding  of  tlic  ease  umkcs  it 

dear  lliat  Xadesh  is  sijracwhere  along  tlie  southern  boundary  of 

[the  Lzind  of  Canaan,  on  or  near  the  great  highway  from  Canaan, 

I  E^yptward.     And  \Xm  gives  another  hint  toward  the  fusing  of  its 

[Bite. 

6.    GERAR  AND  BKRED. 

Ah.hough  the  prt;oiHC  lueation  of  Abralmra's  dwolllng-place,  as 
fhc  moved  tlownwaixl  along  the  great  caravan  route  toward  Egypt, 
and  tarried  between  Hebron  and  the  desert,*  is  not  shown  in  the 
[text,  there  are  helps  to  its  indiouttng.  At  a  ktcr  day,  Isaac  seems 
[to  have  followed  in  his  father's  traelts  over  this  same  route,*  and 
rlo  liave  made  similar  8to|>s  in  his  joumexnng;  for,  as  he  passed 
I  between  Gerar  and  PM-ci-shcba  (two  points  reached  by  father  and  son 


»  Gen.  17 :  1-S :  ExoJ.  3  -.  UV17. 
<acn.  13:  ISMS:  1;  20:  I. 


*  G«n.  IS :  6. 
«  Gen.  26:  1,6. 
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alike,  in  their  dcaliogs  with  the  king  of  the  PbilistiDcsy  Inaai 
reopened  the  wells  of  water  which  his  lather  had  digged;  '^aod  he 
called  tlieir  namis  after  the  names  by  which  his  father  had  called 
them,"*  Theee  wells  were  obviously  not  in  the  dty  of  Gerar — 
then  the  chief  dty  of  the  Philistines ;  *  but  id  the  valley,  or  wady, 
of  Gerar/  and  thenoe  along  ap^rard,  or  northerly,  toward  Beer^ 
sbeba.' 

Thai  the  land  of  the  Philistines  in  the  days  of  Abraham  eorre- 
^KNided  with  the  limits  of  their  possessions  in  the  days  of  Samsoa 
and  of  David,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose.*  The  route  of 
neither  Abraham  nor  Isaac  woaM  seem  to  have  been,  at  any  time, 
in  the  direction  of  Gaza ;  nor  would  a  move  have  been  likely  ta^t 
be  called  npwanl,  or  northward/  from  CSerar  to  Bcersheba,  if 
Gerar  had  been  near  Gaza — oa  it  has  been  the  modern  fashion  to 
look  for  it*    It  is  proloLIe  that  the  range  of  the  Philistines  in  the 


I  Gen.  31:  23-^:  36:  S&-^.     *Gei).36:  C,l&-18.     >Oeii.lO:  19;  30: 1.3;  38:  •-& 
•GouSf:  17.  *Geii.36:  18-23. 

«  Sm  Rittn's  Otoy.  nf  /W..  I.,  30.  S74»  430;  Stimrf  i  Thia  amd  Xhan,  p.  307/.       ^ 

'*  Thtn  arc  no  groaBd*  whiiever  for  belieriog  tlutt  thr  nmntrf  Klonf  the  Medifirr- 
nuwan  ia  the  Shepbelfth  or  LovUaH,  which  ve  knctv  to  have  heea  ittfaaiiit«d  bf  th« 
PhilisUnes  fSrom  the  u^e  of  Jo«hiu  doimwariis,  T*t  occapied  by  them  is  the  tiimv  at 
the  pfttriudM.  On  the  ooaurmry.  ve  tun  diadacUy  informed  thkt  not  oalr  on  Ahi»> 
h«m*i  fint  vTiTftl  u  Slchen.  and  aAer  his  reCom  Avm  E^pt,  '  the  J^nnMiilff  aad 
the  Perizziie  dwelled  th^n  to  the  Uod  '  (Gen.  13:  6;  13 :  7),  hot  that  this  «eatiBni 
to  be  the  cMe  even  two  bandred  jrcsrs  later.io  the  days  of  Jacob  {Geo.  U:  80).** 
tWUlon*«  TV  jr«y0fr.  p.  345/.) 

"It  (Gerar]   WM  oi  olde  ■  diiaJnet  kin^ome  from   Uie  PhUtstim 
(Bal«l^*s  Hilary  9f  dU  nVM.  Part  t..  Book  11.,  Chap.  10,  g  3.) 

*  Geo.  36 :  tS.  The  Hebrew  word  CfTl.)  yo'o't  wonJd  wem  to  indicato  a  megfSbarty, 
Qtrtainly  an  apward  direction.     See  TTictram'*  BibU  Flaem,  p.  1  /. 

>  Sec  Bobiomo's  BA.  R**-,  I.,  ia»;  H^  43/. ;  Bowlands'  letter  in  WiUMtB^  IM^ 
Oily.  p.  4KS ;  Van  4e  Telde'i  SfHti^  «•  AOMfaa,  U..  IfC ;  his  Jf.t^  •/  dkt  B*l,  Imid, 
Sec.  VII.;  Condcr's  lUpor^  in  "  PaL  ExpL  Qvart  Slat&,"  Jnly.  1^5^  ppt.  lO-ICS; 
Thomson's  S»»tk.  Pui.  (Land  and  Book),  pp.  190-196;  Kalla^'a  Oh».  on  O.  T.;  aa4 
Alford'fl  OenettM,  at  G«a.  30:  1. 

Tbore  are  probable  rafemma  to  Gerar  in  the  Oeogcapbtcal  liite  vt  Owl 
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\  of  Abraham  was  along  the  southwestern  borders  of  Canaan, 
doBeztward ;  including  the  stretch  westerly  of  the  great  caravan 
route  between  Egj'pt  and  Assyria  alrea<ly  mentioned,  from  Beer- 
sheba'  on  the  north,  to  Wiidy  Joroor,'  or  the  V'alley  of  Oerar,  on 
the  south.  These  t^vo  latter  points  are  fairly  identified  j  aa  ia  aJso 
Rehubuth,'  between  them. 

Elrnsk  (aw  Sum.  of  WeH.  PaL,  "Special  Papere,"  pp.  180,  1l>3;  and  Bro^vh't 
ffUL  nf  Egypt,  I.,  892  /  )*    Genu-  U  also  referred  to  in  several  of  the  early  Chriathui 

riUngB  (Me  Rublns'in,  Stewart,  Wilton,  EUter,  as  above ;  and  "  List  uf  MetnipuH- 

B,  ArchiepUcopHl,  and  EplKofial  townti  in  the  S«e  of  Jcrufaleni,"  in  Appendix  to 
Palmer'*  J>e»*H  of  the  Ktodtit,  H.,  550  Jf.).  Ditt  none  of  thew  refenmccs  fix  the 
location  of  (terar,  olthougli  mm-i  of  them  clt^rlr  mcid  to  put  It  in  the  desert,  south 
of  Jadah.    (Sec  also  Stark's  Oaxa  u.  d.  PhitUt.  Ktutt.) 

Ralmd  {Paitatinay  p.  SOS]  quotes  Cyril  in  fuvor  at  the  identification  of  Gerar  at 
BMnfaabtt;  >ad  calls  attcnlJoo  to  llie  fu^-l  tliot  the  Arahxe  I'ernon  (at  Geo.  20:  1; 
S6:  Dfftvet  El-Chalutx(EI-Kliiilasah,  orElusaJ  forGeror.  UmiuB  iltfffni  I>avid.  et 
«t/.,  p.  390)  and  Cellaring  {Gfuy.  AtUuj.,  Lib.  III.,  Cap.  13,  p.  498)  I(Maite  Gerar  near 
Beenheha. 

Of  all  the  more  rerent  luggestod  ideulifications  of  the  name  Gerar  near  Oaxa, 
there  appcan  to  be  nothing  more  thun  the  natural  deAigoation  of  s^rcat  heaps  of  pot- 
tery, as  Umni  el-Jcrrftr,  the  Pliia>  of  Water  Pots.  Coudcr*!!  attempt  tu  Hhow  that 
thi.«  i»  unt  the  meauiug  io  this  ease  is  met  by  Profesior  Palmer  in  his  editing  of  the 
"  Siiine  Lists  "  (p.  420)  of  the  Surv.  nf  JV(9i.  Pat.  Yet  "  ITmm  JcrAr  "  np|iears  in 
Xlac*ltker't  PiilfHine and  Hj/rta  {p.  S\5]  aa  "  the  ancient  Gerar ;"  and  Porter  ((Jtant 
Viitft  o/  Biuhtin,  etc.,  p.  '2W)  even  claims  to  hare  Men  "  the  Valley  of  Gemr  "  as  ho 
looked  out  toward  tlie  soutli  of  Gam  from  "Samson's  Hill." 

'  See  Reland'fi  P^U^ftina,  pp.61,  187,  2I"»,  434,  620;  Grove,  in  Smith-HarkaU 
£iK/>*t.,  s.  V.  "  BoenihelMi;"  Robinson's  Bih.  Rm.,  I.,  2(H /. ;  Tristram's  Zand  o/ 
hrael,  pp.  37*-380;  Palmer's  DfJ.  of  Exod,,  II.,  S8IJ-3W);  Bartlett's  E'^typl  to  Pal., 
p.  403/;  Cnader**  Tent  Work  in  Put.,  U..  92-96;  Thotosoii's  South.  Pal.  (Land  and 
Book),  |ip-  297-290. 

»  Stewart's  Tent  and  Khan,  pp.  307-312;  Wilton's  The  Negeb,  Appendix,  pp.  237- 
:S0:  Thomsoa's  South.  PtU.  <Land  and  Bonk),  p,  108. 

*  8ee  Robinson's  Bih.  lira.,  I.,  196  108,  fur  im|>ortant  facts  tending  to  this  identlfi* 

eitlon.  allhooi'h  he  was  hindered  from  BctTr]>ting  it  hy  his  theories  its  U*  the  lucatiou 

of  Grrar  and  Zephath.    For  reaHitu  and  opinions  in  its  favor,  see  William^'a  Jloly 

Oly,  p.  4*9;  Stewart's  Teul  and  Khttn,  p.  200/.;  Bonor'a  De*.  of  Stmti,  pp.  813- 

15 :  KurU's  //w/.  of  Old  Ow-.,  T.,  2I>0  /. ;  Wilton's  The  Nugeb,  p.  242  /. ;  Ptrnuss'a 

as  u.  Golg.,  p.  122;   Keil  and   Delitznch's  Bib,  Com.,  I.,  272;  Palmer's  i/a.   qf 
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Bered  in  not  identified.*  And,  indeed,  it  may  fairly  bo  qnolioMd 
whether  it  was  a  particular  centre  of  habitntion,  rather  than  some 
more  general  region.  It  is  thoui^ht  by  some  to  be  anotlicr  name 
fjr  Shur,  or  for  Gcrar.*  However  this  may  be,  ita  mention  over 
agaiii?t  Kiulcsh,  iu  the  locating  of  ITagar^s  Well/  would  seem  to 
place  it  in  the  aame  general  direction  as  Shur,* 

Whatever  doubts  are  yet  unsolved  couoeniiug  the  prccifie  loca- 
tion of  Shur,  and  Gcrar,  and  Bcred,  enough  is  made  clear  to  show 
tliat  Ixith  the  Well  of  Hagar  and  the  dwclUug-plaoe  of  Abraham 
at  Gerar,  or  on  his  way  to  it,  were  on  the  great  cara\ran  rfiute 
between  Egypt  and  Syria,  somewhere  between  Beersheba,  on  the 
nortli,  aiid  Waidy  Jeroor  on  the  south ;  and  tiat  the  site  of  Kadesb 
must  be  sought  euat^^'ard  from  their  neighltorhood,  us  thus  indi- 


Bood.,  U  ,  3»2-!t84:  Trintnun's  BiW«  Ptace$,yt.  JS;  Thomwn's  South.  iW.  (Und 
ud  nook),  p.  t9B. 

<  Yet  "  Bored  **  In  one  of  tlii!  pikces  to  be  found  noted  oa  weU*niRhaU  tba  popakr 
mapfl  of  th«  \\o\y  l^nd  without  an  Interrogation  poiut  I 

3  Sec  Tries,  io  Slud.  u.  KriL,  for  1854,  p.  Q2;  ukI  Grove,  in  Smiih-ffnekeU't  Bih, 
Vie., ».  V.  "lierud." 

■  For  tt  pru{MM«d  iilentificalion  of  Hagor's  Well— Deer-lahai-roi— Kt  UoiUhi,  me 
Ro«lan<W«  ftateraeot,  in  the  Appendix  to  Williama')  ITotjf  City,  p.  49iff,  Thb 
idea tificnt ion  is  rcfvrnKl  to  approvingly  hj  Rltter,  in  Qtog,  of  Pat,,  I.,  4.13 ;  Tuoh,  in 
Jtmr.  of  Site.  LU.,  July,  1M8,  p.  M;  Keil  and  DdiUKh,  in  li<b.  Oom.,  I., 
222 ;  WtllflO,  in  Thr  Se'jeb,  p.  178 ;  Thomion,  in  South.  Pal.  (Land  and  Book),  p.  199. 
Tlie  fart  ttmi  Mnilftltl,  ur  Mnwaylih,  is  a  prominrnt  wntrring-rtation  on  the  oararao 
route  fnim  F.(fypt  to  Syria  (a»  Bccr-Iahai-rol  is  declared  (o  hare  been.  Gen.  ID :  7),  ii 
oonflriTK^I  by  Kablnion  {Bih.  R(4.,  I.,  190,  600). 

*  Philo  .Indn'iM  iUber  iU  ProfM^ia,  I..  577,  Manner's  paging),  ipeaking  of  the 
pUbM  of  ll.if.'ar'i  Well,  in  it«  ftgnrativcorinrnibolic  aspects,  Bays :  "And  most  wit- 
able  indrcd  u  the  pitirc  of  tbix  wi-ll,  *  between  Kadeih  and  Bnnid  ;'  for  Barad  on  the 
one  band  i«  intirpreted  'amoiii;  the  pro^np'  [or,  the  oommnnl ;  but  Kadcsh,  'holy.' 
For  he  i*  on  ilto  bnnndary  of  the  holy  and  profane  vho  is  fleeing  from  the  evil,  but 
not  yel  ftl  to  conwirt  with  the  pprfcctly  pwid.**  Thin  trould  neem  to  indicate  the  tra- 
ditional lite  of  Hrml  a.i  tnu-»rd  KiO'pt ;  for  Egypt  was  the  type  of  the  profane  world, 
w  over  against  ralcstino,  or  tKc  Holy  Load. 
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Fnited.     This  oorresponds  doeely  witli  the  indications  in  the  record 
of  Kcdor-Ia'omer's  march  aud  halting-pla*3e. 


I 
I 


7.    THE  MOUNTAIN  OP  THE  AMORITES. 

Not  until  the  days  of  the  exodna  does  Kadcsh  again  come  Into 
sighL  But  the  review-uarmtive  of  the  joumeyiugs  of  the  Israel- 
ites, in  tlie  opening  chapter  of  Douterononiy,  already  referred  to,' 
would  eeem  to  indicate  tliat  Kadesh  was  tlic  objective  jwint  after 
leaving  Sinai,  or  Iloreb,  as  preparatory  to  the  final  move  into 
Canaan.  "When  we  dei>artctl  fn>m  Horeb,"  says  Moses,  "we 
went  tlirough  all  that  great  and  terrible  wilderness  which  ye  eaw 
[became  acquainted  with]  by  the  Way  of  [in  the  Hood  of]  the 
mountain  [the  liill  country]  of  the  Amorites;  and  Ave  came  to 
Kadesli-barnea.  And  I  said  unlo  yon,  Ye  are  come  unto  the 
mountain  [the  hill-country]  of  the  Amorites,  which  the  LoH  our 
iGod  doth  give  onto  us.  Behold  the  Lioi*d  thy  God  hath  set  the 
land  Ix^ore  thee:  go  up  and  possess  it."* 

I  The  ^Uuorites,  or  "Highlanders,"  of  tlie  Promked  Land,  were 
often  »i>oken  of  as  its  representative  people.^  They  occupied  the 
hill-country  (after^-ards  that  of  Judah  and  Ephraim),  between  the 
Conaanites  proper — ^>r  the  "Low landers"* — of  the  plains  of  Phi- 
listia  and  Sharon  and  Phoenicia  on  the  west,  and  of  the  valley  of 
s  8e«  \»^  3.  mpra.  *  DcuL  1 :  19-21. 

•Gen.  Id:  Hi;  oomp.  yiim.  14:  45  iind  Deut.  t:  44;  Jotth.  10:  5;  24:  15;  Jndgw 
e:  10;  Ajdo«  2:  (»,  10.  S««  Cnivc  in  Smith-Tfacketl  Sib.  Die,  a.  v.  "Anioritoj;" 
abo  K«U  and  PcliixRch'a  Bib.  Oim.,  I.,  2\a;  in.,  m,  2$4. 

•The  wofd  "■Canaan"  U  from  o  Ilebrewroot  iTan'tj  (yjS)  meaolng,  "  to  bend  the 
koM,*'  or  "to  he  low."    It  would  seem  to  bo  cmploj-ed  in  this  primitive  seoae  in  the 
Ic  almost  wilhodt  exception.     (See  Winer's    Bibt.  Healteortfrb.  and  SmilK- 
Bib.  />w^,  «.  T- "CHimnn.")      But  there  is  a  accondarr  meaning  of  theword, 
lerrbAntM,"  or  "traffickcre."    {Sc«  laa.  23:  8;  Hoa.  12:  '0    This  may  hftre 
Pirn  flui  of  the  Awt  that  the  Lowlaudem  of  Phcenicia  became  known  ti  the  fbre* 
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the  Jordan  on  the  east.'  This  hill-country  of  the  Amorites  would 
loom  up  prominently  before  the  eyee  of  those  who  approadied 
Canaan  from  the  south.  Truces  of  its  lower  liiuitj;  are  nvm  yet 
found  in  the  names  Dbaygat  el-'Amureen  (tlie  Ravine  of  the  Amo- 
rites) and  RAs  'Amir  (the  Highland  Peak,  or  Spur);  the  latter 
juh-t  above  Jebel  Muwaylih ; '  and  the  former  a  few  miles  to  the 
north  and  east  of  it. 

If  then,  Kadcsh-bamea  M*as  (as  would  appear  from  this)  just  at 
the  southern  ba^e  of  the  Amorito  hill-country,  another  indication 
of  its  site  is  secured,  in  addition  to  the  hints  obtained  from  Gene- 
sis. It  must  have  been  under  one  of  the  east  and  west  ranges 
running  acroas  the  desert ;  not  lower  down  than  Jebel  Muwaylih 
(which  is  westward  of  Ris  *Amir) ;  for  at  Kadcsh  the  Israelites 


most  Km&cn  and  tr&ffii'3£en  of  the  world ;  u  vc  dow  use  thft  term  "  Jew,"  or  "  Tu- 
kee,"  to  indicate  the  trading  fiiciilly. 

"  The  popnlaUon  vu  broadly  distinguished  into  ConaBnitca,  the  inhab)tant«  of  the 
Canaan,  or  'lowtauds,'  and  Amorites,  or  'Highlanders.'  Canaan  woa  originally 
Ihe  name  of  the  coast  on  which  the  great  trading  cities  of  the  Ph<iHucians  stood ;  bnl 
long  brfure  the  time  of  the  Isnielitiih  invaiion,  the  name  had  been  extended  to 
denote  the  dwellers  in  the  plain,  wherever  they  mijcht  be.  Indeed,  jw—jtuii  Uks 
Judges  1 :  9  aHow  chat  it  had  been  extended  even  farther,  and  ha<l  come  to  liftiif 
tribc«  which  were  pm|Kir1y  Amorites.  Hence  it  fa  that  the  lanKunge,  cpoken  alike 
by  the  Hebrewi  and  the  older  iahabitanta  of  tiie  country,  is  called  '  tlic  lanji^ua^  of 
Canaan'  (Isa.  19:  18).  But  the  earlier  use  of  the  name  ahto  survived.  Thni,  in 
Isaiah  23 :  11.  it  is  sold  of  Tyre  that '  the  Liml  Imth  given  a  oommandment  agalul 
Canaan,  to  destroy  the  stronKholds  thereof,'  where  the  Anthorized  Venion  Ilom 
mistranslated  '  merohiint'city  *  instead  of  Canaan.  .  .  .  The  sanie  wide  cxtenaioa 
that  had  been  given  to  the  name  of  Canoanite  was  given  also  to  that  of  Aioorite. 
It  is  poesible  that  the  title  by  which  tlie  kingdom  of  Damascus  was  known  to  the 
Asayrians,  Gar-'imiriav,  originally  meant  simply  "the  oountry  of  the  Amocite.*' 
Bnt  the  Amurttea.  of  whom  we  clilvfly  hear  in  the  Bible,  lived  far  away  in  the 
south,  at  Hebron  and  Jerusalem  (Josh.  10:  6,6);  lU  HaxeEoa-tainar  (Gen.  14:  7] 
and  Shechem  (Gen.  48 :  2*^ ;  3  Sam.  21 :  2),  and  even  in  Uashan  on  the  eastern  lude 
of  the  Jordan  (DeuL  3 :  6).  (Prof.  A.  H.  Sayce  in  "The  Sunday  School  Times" 
fur  June  23,  1683.) 
■Num.  13:  39;  Joib.5:  1;  10:  6.  *  Palmer's  i>et.  V^f^oct,  U.,  380. 
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8.    PARAN  AND  ZIN. 


had  not  yet  cntcn**!  the  hill-couiitry  of  the  Amorites ;  they  had 
ouly  csome  to  it.  And  again  it  was  evidently  nortli  of  the  Jcbel 
'Arfleef  range,^  around  the  western  end  of  which  Kedor-la'umer 
swept  northward  from  the  AVilderncas  of  Parau*  bcfoit;  he  came 
to    '*  En-iuit^h]wit,  which  is  IvadpHh.'*^     Hut  how  far  west  or  east^ 

Hon  that  hill  boundary-line,  Kadet^h  wad  located,  demands  farther 

^P  cxfimi  nation. 

™  In  the  story  of  tlie  wanderings  it  wonld  appear,  at  one  time, 
that  Kadesh  was  in  the  Wilderness  of  Paran;*  and  again  that  it 
was  in  the  Wilderness  of  Zin;"  that  it  was  an  eleven  days'  jour- 
ney [or  distance]  frcra  Horeh  by  the  Way  of  Mount  Seir  [or  by 
the  Moimt  Seir  Roatl]  to  Kadesh-barnea ;  *  and  that  Kadesh  was 
near  tlie  outer  edge  of  the  possessions  of  E4I01U.'  What  help,  or 
what  difficulty,  toward  fixing  the  site  of  Kadesh,  is  to  be  found  in 
these  indications? 

The  term  "  Wilderness  of  Paran  "  seems  to  be  used,  in  its  stricter 

',  as  including  the  central  au<l  northern  |H)rtion  of  tlie  desert 

[ion  between  the  mountains  of  Sinai  and  the  \egeb;  the  district 

now  known  as  the  "  BAdiyat  ct-Tceh  Bony  Israel "  or  the  "  Desert 

of  the  Wanderings  of  the  Children  of  Israel."  *     In  a  larger  sense 


I 


>  See  Robtuon**  statemput  qnolcd  on  po^c  38,  rupra.  >  See  page  '2'2,  mpra. 

■Gen.  14:  7.  •Num.  13:  26.  •Nuro.20:  1;  '27;  U;  Dout.S2:  IS. 

•  Dcut,  1:2.  T  Nam.  20 :  14-lfl. 

m  ruiu)  back  in  the  Arabian  hliftoriauii  v  far  u  we  hare  an^  track 
thin  desert.  Abulfe<la  (who  wrote  ttbntit  the  year  1300)  givea  it  in 
^  bis  Thbitta  jfSyypti  f  p.  1).  1  n  cnmmcnt  on  tins,  Michaelis  says  in  hi*  noles :  "DtMer- 
rum,  kit  tpio  errnruni  iMrnfUta:,  ^fCgi/pto  proximttm,  ita  vocant  Anhet.  Si  yuii  sonoM 
Arabian  latine  erprutot  rupint,  hi  sunt:  Tih  Bent  Itrael."  "The  Arahe  ao  eall 
the  deiert  oear  Egypt,  in  which  the  Iftmelitcn  wandered.  If  any  one  wisbea  the 
Ambie aoaiuU expreaied  in  Laliii  Icttoni,  here  Ihoy  are:  'Tech  Reny  Israel.'" 
SeeUen.  jonmeying  orer  thi«  doterl  in  IS07,  wrote:    " Et-Teeli,  aooortUng  to 
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the  term  may  have  applied  to  the  entire  wilderness  region  ol 
which  thU  Paraa  pro|>er  wae  the  centre;    including  the  vari' 
surrouuding  districts  l>eariug  hxail  designations,  such  as  the  Wil- 
derness of  Sinai,'  the  Wilderness  of  Zin,  the  WiMemess  of  Beer- 
fihcba,*  the  Wilderness  of  Zipb,'  the  Wilderufcis  of  Maon,*  e 


Yakoot,  the  rpoovaed  geographer  of  naniAb,  is  thn  namt-  of  the  de^tert  which 
bounilftl  hy  Uic  Red  Sea,  Palestine,  and  EfOT'-  Tt  u  ^i*l  ^  ^  f^ny  paiasaugs  tui 
and  brood,  oud  to  b«  the  ploco  vbere  the  Insolite^  lircd  jost  w  nuuiy  years  [i.  e.  u 
fortr];  for  which  reasoD  it  Is  alw  commoal}'  callod  Cl-Tei'h  Bcnr  Ivracl."  (Sect 
lea'i  ItfUm  durcA  Syri^n^  etc..  III.,  47  /.)  Seetcen  ailds  that  tlte  traditional  oame 
doabllcM  came  through  Arabic  aoarcea,  as  the  Bcd'weea  hare  no  knowledf:*  of  the 
•tory  of  the  Uruelitea. 

Burton,  throui^l)  the  ooccsslty  laid  on  him  by  his  advocacy  or  anuther  region  than 
tlie  Peninsula  of  Sinai  for  the  place  of  the  Law-giring,  has  urged  that  the  referenoe 
to  "wandering"  in  this  dt;^ij;nalion  is  not  to  tlic  wanderiugii  of  Ihe  Itrnelitrt. 
first  he  mid,  inttuiringlr,  in  his  Vncxptared  Si/rin  (I.,  28,  note):  "May  I  niggcsi' 
that  lbi«  lerm,  universally  tnuialated  *  Desert  of  the  Wanderings,*  may  mean  wiUi 
more  probabili^  the  '  Deecrtof  lh«  (jjfoneral}  Wandering,'  that  14  to  say,  where  mi 
wander  and  may  Iom  their  way  ?"  Hut  fnim  this  Htarting- point  of  faonert  inquiry 
SBCUS  to  wander  and  lose  his  way  to  tliat  desert  (nee  bin  Gotd-MintJi  0/  JUidinm, 
p.  68,  note),  until  at  lost,  in  a  public  referenee  to  the  death  of  Prof.  Paliner  (1 
"The  Aoadcmy,"  for  May  5,  18.S3),  he  could  npeak  aneeringly  of  Attn,  aa  one  wha 
"iunaCed  upon  tnin»lating,  with  the  vulgar, '  Tth  * '  by  Wilderness  of  the  Wand«rin9!^^ 
whra  it  simply  means  a  wildemen  where  men  may  wander."  Thin  is  nivtrvitrthy 
merely  as  an  illostratian  of  "subjeetire  criticiam"  on  the  {idirt  of  those  vhn  would 
conform  tlie  farts  to  their  own  theories.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  deseit  hi 
question  was  ever  called  "  Et-Tceh  "  at  an  eorlier  dale  than  we  know  it  to  hare  bees 
called  "El-Teeh  Beny  Israel."  If  we  are  to  reject  the  latter  half  of  the  record, 
what  right  have  wc  to  retain  the  former  half?  Indeed,  it  is  every  way  probable  that 
the  earlier  designation  was  the  Wilderness  of  Paran ;  not  tho  Wildemen  et-Teeh— 
either  with  or  without  the  Deny  Isncl. 

Bee  Bitter's  Gtoy.of  p.il.,l.,^00,3'0^<i:  Bnrckhnrdfs  Tmv.tn  Syrffl.p.«8/.; 
P»lmer's  i?a.  0/ £jw«i.,  II.,  2M-S89;  Tuch  in  JoMr,  o/5»c.  itl.,  April,  l*4.Sp.89/.;, 
Koliseh's  OfSB.  mi.  O.  r,  at  Gen.  14:  ff,  6. 
I  Num.  10:  12.  '  Corop.  Gen.  51 :  14,  21.  »Comp.  1  Sara.  23:  1-1,24:  25:  1,2. 
•  *'  It  would  not  be  Incoosistcnt  with  the  rules  of  Smplure  nnmenclatarv.  if  we 
•uppuse  these  occeasory  wilds  to  be  sometinies  include*!  under  the  general  name  of 
Wilderness  of  Paran."  (Haymiin  in  Smith- If ackctt  Sib.  Die.,  t.  v.  "Paran.")  S«e 
a  discussion,  with  the  wuno  conclusion,  in  WilsonV  Land*  0/  tht  Bihtc,  I.,  201  /. 
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This  would  account  for  the  vestige  of  the  uume  in  W'ady  Fuymn' 
in  the  lower  peninsula, — if  it  be  re<?ognized  there  j  and  for  the 
lefereuce  to  it  as  in  the  hiU-oountry  of  Judab  in  the  days  of 
David.'  In  this  view  of  tlio  sweep  of  the  tenu  "  Paran,"  it  is  by  no 
tueans  stmnge  to  find  ivadcsh  sjwken  of  at  one  time  as  in  the 
general  Wilderness  of  Purau,  and  again  as  in,  or  at,  the  amaller 
district  of  the  Wilderness  of  5iiu. 

And  now  where  was  the  Wilderness  of  Zin  ?  It  is  re|)eatedly 
referred  to  aa  on  the  southern  border  of  Canaan,  and  along  the 
c&stcni  portion  of  that  lK)rder.*  It  cannot  have  been  the  exteuaive 
dcpretasiun  between  tlie  Dead  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  'Aqnbah  known 
ae  the  'Antbah,  and  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  basin  of  the 
Jordan,  known  above  the  Dead  Sea  as  the  Gh6r;   for  iiiol  is 


**  The  wtlilenien  of  PanLii  fleoms  to  Imre  been  a  name  taken,  in  a  larger  and  [in  a] 
itrieter  actuo.  In  the  larger  actiae  It  soomi)  to  liave  tlenounl  all  tlie  desert  and  moun- 
talaous  tjset  tying  between  the  wlMerness  of  Shur  westward  or  toward  E^pt,  and 
lloant  Suit  or  the  loiid  of  Edom  eastward ;  between  the  land  of  Canaan  northwanU. 
aod  the  Bed  Sea  southvardo.  ...  In  its  stricter  acci-ptation  ...  it  is  taken  U)  denote 
WR«  poculiarljr  that  piu-t  of  the  desert  of  Stony  Arubia  which  lies  t>ctwecn  Monnt 
Sinai  anil  Ilaxcroth  to  the  west,  and  Mount  Seir  to  the  eaat."  (Well8*A  UiA.  Geog.  o} 
Old  and  AV(D  7VW..  1.,  272.)  Winer  iliibl.  liojJuwHerb.,  II.,  193)  odnpts  thii  view, 
inmbstonoe;  alao  Kolisch,  oa  above.  Coiiip.  Gen.  31;  20,  21;  N'nm.  10:  12,  33; 
13:  16. 

*  *'  In  Wady  Feinm, . . .  there  i«  an  evident  reminiKcpnce  of  the  ancient  name 
Panm.  The  Qrdawin  are  unable  to  pronoonce  tlie  letter  p,  and  the  word  beeoming 
Finn  wonld  soon  degenerate  with  them  intft  reirAn."  (Palmer's  />m.  of  Erod.,  I., 
30.)  "  Paran  (Num.  10:  12)  ia  no  doubt  die  WadI  Phiran  [Fayran]  where  formerly 
tbetown  of  Phanin  stood."  (Schwarx's  DfMvipi.  Oto^.of  FaS,,  p.  212).  E^oiebiunand 
Jerome  [Onomfutifon^  §.  r.  "  Phoran  ")  aeem  to  hare  thia  place  in  mind,  althondh, 
bjr  mistake,  they  locate  it  tatt  instead  of  weM  of  Aila.  See,  alMi,  Kiirtz'n  llifi.  of  Old 
Cbr..  in-,191/. 

'  1  Sam.  25:  1,  2.  Bishop  ITarold  Browne,  in  The  Sptaker't  Oimmrnfnry.  thinlcB 
that  Paron  shonld  here  read  Maon ;  bnt  Schwan  («.  v.  "  Paran  ")  nndervtands  from 
Jfwphns  <  Wart  n/  the  Jetrs,  Ho«)le  IV..  Ohftp.  IX.)  tliftt  in  the  latt^r's  day  "the 
Deiert  of  Paran  extended  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Dead  Sea,"  which  voold 
itelodc  the  region  of  David's  retreat. 

<  .Num.  54 :  a,  4  ;  Josh.  15 :  1,  3. 


£AI}£:>H-BARSEA. 

always  spoken  of  by  its  own  distinctive  name,  wkich  is  also  its 
description.  Robinson  has  made  this  cleur.  He  says:^  ^The 
Hebrew  word  ^Araliah,  si^ifying  lu  general  *  a  desert  plain, 
stq>pc/  is  applied  with  tlie  article  {the  'Arabab)  directly  as  the 
proi)cr  name  of  the  great  \Tilley  in  question  in  its  whole  length ; 
and  hail  come  down  to  U5  at  the  present  day  in  die  staiue  form  In 
Arabic,  el-*AralxU».  We  find  the  Hebrew  'Arabah  distiQctlv 
connected  with  the  Rod  Sea  and  Elath ;  the  Dead  Sea  itself  is 
called  the  sea  of  the  'Arabah.  It  extended  also  toward  the  north 
to  tlie  Lake  of  Tiberias;  and  the  'Arboth  (plains)  of  Jericho  and 
Moab  were  parts  of  it,'  The  ^Arabah  of  the  Hebrews,  therefore, 
like  the  Gh(ir  of  Abulfeda,  was  the  great  valley  in  itB  whole  ex- 
tent," If,  therefore,  the  *And>ah  liad  been  intended,  where  tJie 
M*ilderno»  of  Zin  'ma  mentioned,  it  would  surely  have  been  Bpoken 
of  as  the  ^Arabah, 

Directly  west  of  the  \\rabah  is  a  wild  mountain  region,  rising 
in  sacoeenve  slopes  or  terraces  from  the  'iVrabah  in  one  direo- 
tioD«  and  from  the  Desert  et-Teeh  in  another.  It  now  bears 
the  name  of  the  Arabs  who  inhabit  it,  and  is  commonlv  known 
as  the  \-\7-'i7.imeh  mountains,  or  the  'Azizimat.*  This  is  a  dis- 
tinct and  well-defined  local  wilderness,  fully  meeting  the  con- 
ditions of  the  various  refereuoes  to  the  Wilderness  of  Zin  iu  the 


*  *■  Heb.  na^X.n  har*Arml^ak,  ia  oonnecUon  with  the  Bed  Sea  uid  EUUi,  Deat.  1 : 
t ;  2:  S.  A»  cxteodinz  to  the  Uike  of  TiberiMv  J<»h.  12 :  3 ;  3  Svu.  A:  7 ;  2  Kiaci 
25  :  4.  *Stm,  of  xht  'Aiabah,  the  Sftll  Sea,'  Joth.  3:  16;  13:  3;  D«iiL  4:  «. 
*  PUiM  ('^*J£)  of  Jericho,  Jodi.  5.  10;  3  Kiagi  ^:  6.  *  PUins  of  Uoab,*  L  c, 
oppodle  Jericho,  prob«blj  postated  bjr  Moab  thoogh  not  within  its  proper  tcrritocy, 
D«Bt  M:  1,  8 :  Nam,  22  -.  1.    Oomtiarc  Gemiitts  La.  Ucb..  Art.  np-»^." 

See  alM  Kcil  ftod  Pditswb*!  Bii^.  On.,  IIL,  377/;  aod  Kcil'i  BtxndtmcX  dtr 
MOtiarAf  ArchaaUtfit^  pp.  3S-S0. 

>  8m  PfeliDcr^  i>a.  V  B$^.,  "  The  Moontmins  of  the  'Aiixjineh.'*  VoL  H., 
^  Chap.  Vn.;  BobiaKw's  iN&.  Am.,  II.,  176-179;  Kortt'i  BiM.  ^  Old  Cbr^  ttU 
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Bible.'  It  may  fairly  be  ideutified  as  tlmt  wilderness,  and  figun 
as  a  portion  of  the  Wilderness  of  Paran  in  its  larger  sense.'  Yet 
iiH  nortbeasteru  portion  was  probably  in  Edom,  and  it  is  possible 
that  only  the  remainder  M'a^  known  as  Ziu. 

This  identification  of  the  Wilderness  of  Zin  would  locate 
Kadesh  somewhere  in  the  'Az&£tmeb  mountains ;  and  this  corre- 
sponds wiib  all  preWoiis  indications  of  its  site  in  the  Bible  text. 


9.  AN  ELEVEN  DAYS'  COURSE. 

The  fact  that  Kadesh-barnea  was  "eleven  days  "  ^  from  Horeb, 
or  Sinai,  does  not  materially  aid  in  it^  closer  locating ;  for  that 
distance  might  be  calculated  to  a  point  farther  east  or  west,  and 
similarly  fartlier  north  or  south,  within  a  considerable  range,  ac- 
cording to  the  particular  route  followed. 

Distances  in  the  East  are  coloiUated,  almost  universally,  by 
time.  In  illustration  of  this,  when  the  Arabs  saw  me  use  a  mili- 
tary field-glass  on  the  desert,  they  asked  me  "  how  many  hours 
ahiead"  I  could  see  through  the  glass.  And  an  Arabic  geographer 
even  speaks  oi  the  river  Nile  as  extending  "  one  month  in  the 

Ftimer  aliiD  caUs  thin  entire  mountain  iliilrict  "  Jcbel  el  Mngrib/'  describing  it  as 
ftpUtcftB,  "KTCDty  miles  in  length,  nnrl  from  forty  to  fifty  nitlef  broBd,coinmeDciog 
•t  Jebd  'Afuif,  aod  «xt«n<Iiiig  uorthwnnl  by  n  Buries  of  >tc|»  or  terraces  to  within  ft 
short  distsnce  of  Becrsheba,  ftom  which  it  la  aeponted  by  Widy  er  Bakbmch." 
{Da  f.f  Exod.,\\.,2mf.) 

*  Norn.  20:  1;  83  :  S6;  34:  3. -I ;  Joeh.  15:  1,3. 

*"  Kin  mufit  have  bem  u  part  of  this  wilderncw  [Pann],  nftmely,  the  nortliem 
port;  th«  (ligtrict  stretching  out  from  the  Qhdr  wuthwesterly  in  hig:h  nirk  muMS, 
xml  gmtlually  luwertng  itself  uear  J«be]  el-Helal."  (Winer's  Bib.  tUaJwortcrb,,  b.t. 
"  Zin.") 

See,  also*  Haymon,  In  SmUA-ffackcU  Bib,  Die,,  a.  y.  "Zin;"  Turh,  in  ditto's 
Jotir.^  Sac  Lit..  July,  \i^&,  p.W/.;  KciJ  and  Delitwch's  Bib.  Can.,  III.,  87; 
Kallsoh's  Bib.  Om,  on  O.  T.,  at  Gen.  U :  6;  Paifk^y'a  Lut.  on  Jcunih  Script,  and 
Antiq^  I..  417.  note. 

»  Dent  1 :  2. 
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cotmtnr  of  the  Must.-ulman.s ; " '  that  is,  its  course  is  equal  to  a 
month's  jounioviug.  Thi.'y  have  iio  thought  of  miles  as  a  standard 
of  mnuureiuent ;  but  ratlicr  of  the  time  needed  to  pass  the  dis- 
taooo  at  ordinary  rales  of  travel.  It  is  the  caravan  speed  which 
is  the  standard.  On  regular  routes,  there  are  certain  conventional 
day's  distances,  fixed  by  convenience  of  water  and  cam|v-grounds. 
These  may  be  "  Iong-<lay8  "  or  "  sliort-days,"  but  long  or  shorty 
each  counts  for  one.  If  a  man  should  post  on  a  dromedary  over 
two  of  tliose  inter\'als,  or  five  of  them,  Ix-tween  sun  and  son,  he 
would  have  made  not  one  day  s  journey,  but  two  or  five  davf,  as  it 
would  be  reckoned  in  the  £a»;t.  Thus,  for  example,  it  \b  said  that 
Muhammad  'Alee  once  rode  a  dromedaiy  from  Sues  to  Cailro  in 
eleven  hours;  making,  Riy,  five  days'  journey  in  one  day.  The 
fair  thing  for  a  day  a  caravan  journey,  as  an  Oriental  looks  at  it, 
rcnuiins  uni'hauged,  whether  a  traveler  hurries  or  lug*  in  A«  jonr- 
ic^ing.  Whctlier  the  Israelites  were  a  week,  or  two  years,  in 
<ir>g  the  distance  between  Horeb  and  Kadcsh,  die  distance  by 
Jie  Mount  Seir  Road  was  still  "  eleven  davft."  That  could  not  b« 
Qijwl  on  their  aoeouut,  or  by  their  action. 

Almoftl  every  traveler  in  the  Kast  has  had  illui^trations  of  tb^ 
Jno^  of  the  dayVjourney  idea  in  the  mind£  of  OrieutaK 
When  I  was  going  north  from  Jerusalem  I  wa»  particularly  dc- 
innte  of  hastening  towards  Nazareth  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  for 
M-ittl  re4u**in3 ;  and  my  Eg}'ptian  dragoman  promise<l  to  arrange 
M^iDg'y-  ^  "''^  willing  to  rtart  early  and  to  ride  late  for  a 
IdVft,  and  yet  to  pay  the  full  price  for  the  time  thus  cat  oat  of 
conrse.  But  when  it  came  to  planning  for  the  camping- 
earh  night,  it  actually  seemed  imposdble  for  dragoman 
era  to  get  it  into  th<*ir  heads  that  it  was  practicable  to 
,pTe  cW  than  at  the  traditionally  aooeptcd  sites.  They 
ig  to  start  at  any  hour  I  would  name,  but  when  they 


I  EI'Bakoay,"  as  cited  in  Jfemoira  Rttntirt  to  Egypt,  |l  43A, 
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come  to  the  old-time  camp-grDiiniJ  tht>y  mast  carap.      At  last  my 
dragoman  entreated  me  to  abandon  tlic  cfibrt  at  the  impossible- 

tin  my  own  country  I  could  do  as  I  pleased,  he  said  ;  but  in  their 
coontry  each  day's  journey  ou  the  roads  they  tmvdod  had  been 
fixed  by  tlrcir  fathers  ;  and  ncitlicr  they  nor  I  could  change  it. 
80  I  actually  yicldcHl  ihc  point  because  of  its  seeming  impracti- 
eabiliCy,  as  tliey  looked  at  it. 
H  Had  I  wished  to  make  a  hurried  ruD|  day  and  night,  with  a 
single  attendant,  they  could  have  understood  that;  but  for  a  cara- 
van to  attempt  to  change  the  divi^iou  of  the  road  iuto  day's  jour- 
neys— that  \xzA  out  of  the  question.  And  as  it  is  now,  so  it  has 
been,  and  so  it  is  likely  to  be,  in  the  East.  When  Mosoa  named 
"  eleven  days  "  as  the  stretch  between  Horeb  and  Kadcsh-bamea 
by  the  route  they  had  come,  every  Israelite  knew  exactly  what  he 

»  meant,  whether  we  understand  it  or  not. 
Inasmuch  as  "a  day's  journey"  is  a  conventional  term,  with  its 
enforced  adaptation  to  ]>ai-ticular  routes,  it  is  not  easy  to  reduce  it  to 
miles  as  a  help  to  its  fixing  ;  although  it  would  he  a  \iiry  simple 
thing  to  calculate  it*  measurement  were  it  once  fixed.  The  average 
of  a  day's  jotimey  in  the  desert  region  is,  say,  seven  hours'  travel, 
fat  the  rate  of  perhaps  two  and  a  third  miles  an  hour/     This 

would  practically  be  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  miles  a  day. 
K  It  would  therefore  appear  that  ICadcsh-barnea  was  from,  say,  one 
"  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  miles  from  Mount  Sinai,  by  the 
route  here  indicated — "  the  Way  of  Mount  Seir,"  or  **  the  Mount 
ficir  Road;"*  altliough,  of  course,  on  tliia  particular  route,  the 
then  well-known  daily  stretches — because  of  the  soitablo  stations 
— may  have  been  exocptioually  "  short-day's  "  journeyings.     The 


I 


t  For  ecdnuita  of  the  lengUi  of  as  KTeragc  dty't  travel  in  the  East,  Me  Boseo- 
niiner'ii  liih.  Qtog.,  p.  161  /. ;  Rohinsoti's  Bih.  lift.,  \.,  .'^3  /.;  Von  Baumer't 
ptUaMina,  p.  2t ;  Lane'ii  Tfummiul  and  One  NujhU,  Vol.  J.,  p.  116,  note. 

■  The  Hebrew  word  tranalated  Way  is  derrkk  (\'??V  meaning  a  "  road,"  a  "  beaten 
ba^,"  a  '*  trodden  eonne." 
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oorrespoodenoe  of  this  meoMireutent  with  tiie  frcte  in  tlie  ewe  can 
only  be  tested  when  we  have  fixed  the  site  of  KiiipBlt^  wad  aettU 

the  cour^  of  the  Mount  Seir  BocuL 


10.    THE  WAY  OP  MOUNT  SEIB. 

The  natural  roads  of  a  ooontiy  are  God's  great  '•'MJ'narfcft 
They  were  fixed  in  the  proceasa  of  crGotion ;  and  tbc^  remaio 
comparatively  unchaugwl  through  all  the  changes  of  the  frnturiei. 
The  oourfice  of  eupire  aod  tl)e  advances  of  civilizatioo  are  indi- 
cated beforehand,  or  they  can  be  tracked  in  histonr,  by  tbe  oatucil 
highways  along  which  alone  it  would  be  possible  for  them  to 
move.  Hence,  when  we  find  in  the  earliest  book  of  the  Bible  a 
reference  to  an  extended  militarr  campaign  from  £[am  to  Canaan^ 
we  can  see  the  route  wliich  ttie  luubitious  chieftain  most  have 
taken ;  and  again,  when  we  are  tracking  the  course  of  the  IfoiieliteB 
in  their  exodus  or  their  ^i-anderings,  the  specific  referencce  to  the 
various  roads  which  they  followed,  or  which  they  avoided,  are  the 
b^t  possible  helps  to  a  fixing  of  their  route  beyond  a  peradven- 
ture. 

This  important  aid  to  the  elacidation  of  many  of  the  biblical- 
gc(^ruphical  problems  has  been  generally  overlooked  by  commen- 
tators and  other  scholars  who  have  led  in  tho  investigations  of  this 
field  of  knowledge.  It  would  seem  as  if  our  English  translation 
of  the  Hebrew  wonl  for  "  road,"  or  "  beaten  track,"  or  "  tn^ddcD 
course,"  by  the  indefinite  word  "  way,"  had  unconsciously  swayed 
even  those  who  arc  familiar  with  the  Hebrew.  Wo  use  the  term 
"  way  "  *  as  meaning,  variously,  "  direction,"  "  progression,"  "  dis- 
tance," "  means,"  and  "  mctlKnl,"  even  while  we  do  not  rule  out 
fn»m  its  meanings  its  original  signification  of  "path"  or  "road." 
Henoo  when   the  Bible  speaks  of  the  **  Way  of   Shur,"  or  the 


"^B  WcUler'i,  Woreeater'i,  and  ihe  Impcrul  I>Mionarie$,  b.  t.,  *'  Way.*' 
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■  Way  of  Moimt  Seir,"  it  suggests  to  most  readers  the  idea  of  a 

general  direction  given,  or  of  a  diversion  from  the  dircetest  route, 

Bnther  tlian  the  indication  of  a  well-kDown  natural  highway,  a 

landmark  for  all  time,  under  ita  specific  proper  name  of  the  time 

tlie  Bible's  writing,* 

In  the  Bible  record  of  the  e.xodiis  and  >vandering9  of  the  Israel- 
there  arc  at  least  nine  roads  thus  indicated,  as  supplying  a 
keleton  itinerary  of  the  Israelites'  course.     As  we  may  fairly 
"translate,  or  paraphrase  tiie  names  of  these  roads,  they  are :  The 
Wall  Road,*  the  Philistia  R(>ad,=*  the  lied  Sea  Road/  the  Mount 
Seir  Road,*  the  Amorite  Hill-oountry  Road,*  the  'Aralwih  Road,^ 
tie  Edoni  l^syal   Road,'  tlie  Moab  Wildernesa  Road,*'  and   the 
ludmn  Rood."*    Again  there  is  the  Road  of  the  SpieSj  or  the 
lof  the  Athurocjn"  which  may  Iw  the  same  as  one  of  the  roods 
3y  named,  but  more  probably  is  a  road  which  was  kno\^n  to 
lie  laraeHtcfl  only  by  thb  designation. 

In  his  review  of  the  coarse  of  the  Israelites,  at  the  close  of  tlieir 

forty  years'  wandering,'*  Moses  reminds  them  that,  in  their  original 

poaaing  from  Sinai  to  Kadesh,  they  came  along  two  wcfl-known 

■foods  of  the  mountain  and  desert,  wliich  he  designates  by  the 

BpeciBc,  and  the  sufficieutl y  descriptive  names,  the  "  Way  of  Mount 

Seir,"  "  or  the  "  Mount  Seir  Road,"  and  the  "  Way  of  the  Mountain 

bf  the  Amorites," "  or  the  "  Amorite  Hill-oountry  Road."     Ob- 

H  ■  Ereo  Gmve  (in  Smith'ffaekrU  Bib.  Die.,  i.  t^  "  Way"),  while  recognmag  (lie 
^Bct  that  d<Ttkh  "  la  the  nu^ority  of  cue«  wgaifiM  .  .  .  .  sn  sctual  rood,"  is  still  la- 
^jined  to  i>e«  an  indication  of  direction  in  its  tute,  and  to  read  "  tbo  ro&d  to  tbe  Red 
Sea,"  ratlier  than  "  the  Red  Sea  Roml." 

>  Contp.  Geo.  16 :  7  and  Kxod.  IS :  23.    Tliii*  road,  and  the  two  mads  iuimcdiat«ly 
^Mowing  It  tn  tlie  above  list,  receive  full  attention  iu  their  roUitious  Lo  ihe  cxodas, 
the  StudroD  the  '*  Route  of  the  Exodtu,"  at  the  close  of  this  Tolume 
■Eiod.  13:  18.  *Exod.  13:  18;  Deat.  1:  40;  2:  1. 

»  Dent.  1:2.  •  Deut.  1 :  19.  '  Dcut,  3:8.  •  Nam.  20:  17. 

*  DeoL  3:8.  »  Nam.  31 :  S3.  "  Nam.  21 :  1. 

B See  Dent.  1 :  1-19.  "Dent  1:3.  "Deat.  1:19. 
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vioualy  these  two  roads  were  not  parallel,  but  tlie  one  was  supple- 
mental to  tiic  otlier  in  the  journeying  of  the  Israelites ;  for,  as  the 
text  iteelf  indiattcf;^  the  Mount  8eir  Road  was  out  fronn  Horebj 
and  the  Amorite  Hill-oouutry  Road  \\-us  over  the  wililorui^ss  up  to 
Kadefih-baniea.  Mount  Soir  Uy  northeasterly  from  Mount  Sinai, 
while  the  Amorite  Hill-country  lay  northerly.  The  one  root!, 
therefore,  would  carry  them  in  a  northeasterly  direction  j  and  the 
other,  when  they  turned  toward  it,  would  incline  them  more  or 
leas  nortliwe::*tt'rly.  To  identify  these  two  roads  is  to  do  much  to- 
ward defining  the  route  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  more  precise 
location  of  Kadcsh-barnea. 

At  the  present  time  (as  doubtless  in  the  time  of  Moses),  three 
distinct  roads,  and  only  three,  open  out  from  Mount  Sinai  north- 
ward toward  Palestine,  across  the  wedge-shaped  mountain  range 
that  forms  the  soutlieru  boundary  of  the  Desert  et-Teeh.  These 
roads  are  spoken  of  popularly  as  the  western  road,  the  middle 
road,  and  tlie  eastern  road.  Robinson  noteii  them  carefully  in  his 
day,*  as  other  scholars  liave  notot]  them  since.  He  said  :  "  From 
the  Convent  of  Sinai  ....  three  roads  cross  by  the  three  great 
jmsscs  of  Jcbel  ct-Tlh.  .  .  .  The  easternmost  U  the  road  passing 
by  cl-'Aiu,  and  also  by  the  well  eth-Thcmed,  west  of  tlte  mountain 
Turf  er-RnlvU.  The  middle  road  crosses  the  Tih  by  the  pass  el- 
Murcilvhy,  nn<I  the  western  one  by  cr-IiAkineh  ; "  and  he  adds  to 
his  dc**rriptii>n  of  them  :  "  The  above  are  all  the  roacb  we  hc-anl  of 
Aoroti»  Iho  desert,  from  south  to  nordi."  It  is  obvious  that  only 
the  ea^ornmoMt  of  these  tlirce  roods  could  have  been  fairly  called 
the  "  Mount  Seir  Road ;  **  for  that  alone  went  in  the  direction  of 
Mount  Seir ;  and  it  wituld  seem  honlly  less  oertoin  that  Oust  raid 
ild  have  been  so  called, 
noteworthy  fact  in  cnnneotion  with  the  effort  at  identifying 
It  Seir  Road,  as  taken  by  the  Israelites,  is  the  Utcst  eoD- 


>  8«e  £<&.  £«•.,  1.,  tWii  also  Note  XSIV.,  p. «!/. 
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cluaion  of  the  moHt  experienced  compctcut  cxplot-cr  in  that  deaert 
[ioQ,  us  to  the  probable  route  of  t!ie  Israelites  iiortJiwunl  from 
linai.  The  Rev.  F.  W.  Holland,  of  Enj^lanci,  (who  lias  died  since 
thiri  work  was  begun/)  had  no  peer  in  familiaritj'  with  the  Penin- 
suU  of  Siuai,  as  a  whole.  He  made  five  visits  to  that  region, 
including  the  one  wlieu  he  went  as  the  skilled  guide  of  tlic  Sinai 
Survey  Eipetlition,  of  which  Professor  Palmer's  book  ('*  The 
Dasert  of  the  Exo*Ius"')  tells  the  story  so  attrartively ;  and  he 
journeyed  on  foot,'  over  the  peninsula,  some  five  thousand  miles  in 
all.  Being  wedded  to  no  theory  of  a  particular  route  for  the 
[sTttplites,  he  sought,  on  the  occasion  of  his  fifth  journey,  to  study 
carefully  the  probabilities  of  the  case  in  the  light  of  all  his  obser- 
vations— ^f  then  and  before — of  "  a\'ailable  roads  and  pubises"  in 
ivery  district  traversed  by  him.  His  conclusion  was,  tliat  the 
•lites  moved  at  first  northward  from  Jebel  Moosa  (Horeb,  or 
Sinai);  then  tumcrl  toward  Wady  cz-ZuIanali/  whicii  heads  di- 
rectly toward  Mount  Seir,  and  which  is  ou  the  easternmost  of  the 

1  It  wu  in  oomeqnenoo  of  the  ontbnnutic  description  of  n  Jnurney  in  tbe  desert 
with  Mr.  IIollui'l,  by  n  compuiiion  of  his  vritli  whum  I  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the 
Tittter  of  1»81,  that  1  whb  t«mpU-*(l  to  mnke  tbe  jnumcy  of  which  thi.t  biiok  is  a 
RsslL  On  my  6aillu9  the  wells  of  which  Mr.  HuUaad  hw)  been  in  paranitt  I 
dialed  ud  hoped  to  cofflmunicare  with  him  concerning'  them ;  but  I  was  hnrdty  al 
ay  hmne  a^min  before  1  Icurui.-*!  of  \m  death,  in  Swrilccrland,  whither  he  hiid  gone 
Just  bcforv  my  reachini;  Kngland  on  luy  way  baolc 

•  8w  Palmcr'i  Dts,  of  Exod.,  I.,  3/. 

I  P&lmrr  (/)et.  of  ExofL,  I.,  1{)5)  Udlti  of  A  meoiiengvr  coming  frotn  Saei  to  tb« 
pvty  St  W'lwly  Uiibatteb,  bnopnj;  "  t  letter  oniling  Holland  home."  The  latter 
*'«(  onre  prupowil  to  obey  the  HitmmoQfi,  and  starting  off  on  foot,  with  no  other  pru- 
vixjon  than  ■  Uttle  bae  of  flonr,  reached  StieK,  a  divtanoe  of  Boroe  1 10  milra,  eflrty  in 
the  aftem'ioa  of  the  third  day  [ranking  "tax  ilnys"  to  "three"],  having  walked  the 
but  forty  tntici  without  a  rest;  thus  performing  a  pedestrian  fi-nt  which  haa  been 
rarely  eqnallod,  and  th«  mamory  of  which  still  lirca  in  that  country." 

'  tloUand  calli  this,  the  Wody  Zellttrt'r  (we  Jmimal  n/  V\'ctori<i  Institute,  Vol. 
XIV.,  p.  10).  It  ajipeara  hs  Wady  ez-2uUkah  la  itobUiwa'i  Itinerary  of  th«  "  East 
Jloate"  (.«*-■««-.  1, 602). 
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three  roa(lH<leflcril)ed  by  llobiijson  (which}  in  fact,  might  well  be 
rallcti,  (mm  its  direction,  the  "  Mount  Scir  Uowi  ").  Aflor  pa*»- 
iiig  Kl-'A}n/  thfv  tiipncd  nortiiward  again,  ub  HkIIiuicI  thinks, 
into  Watly  el-'Aleeyeh,  auil  along  that  waily  to  the  Desert  et- 
Teeh. 

This  roail  is  not  tlie  one  commonly  marked  out  for  the  IsracUtttj 
as  running  by  'Ayn  fl-Hudhom  to  tlie  Gulf  of  'Aqabah.  Tfiat  is 
iiot  in  the  line  of  any  one  of  tlic  roa<ls  from  Sinai  to  CanaaD,  but 
is  eastward  of  them  all,  and  has  no  trend  toward  Canaan.  It  has, 
in  fact,  been  tracked  out  for  the  purpose  of  taking  in  certain  sup- 
posed idcntilications  of  Ktations  named  in  the  route  of  the  Israel- 
ites, ratlier  than  because  of  it^  correspondence  witii  auy  feasible 
course  likely  to  have  l>ocn  taken  by  tliem  Canaanward.  Holland 
raises  a  new  barrier  against  its  acceptance  when  he  says:*  "  The 
wadics  along  that  route  arc  confined  and  winding,  and  impassable 
for  wagons,  six  of  which,  we  are  told,  had  been  presented  by  tlic 
princes  of  Mount  Sinai,  for  the  service  of  the  tabernacle."^  In- 
deed, he  **  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  tliat  the  only  available 
route  for  the  Children  of  Israel  to  have  taken  was  that  by  Wadiea 
Zeleiger  [Zulaqah]  and  el-Atiyeh;"  for  "these  valleys  aHbrd  the 
most  direct,  the  best  watered,  and  by  fur  the  most  easy  course  from 
Jel>el  MOsa  northwan.1 ;  and  Ijy  this  [route]  one  ascends  to  the 
plat«m  of  the  Desert  of  Et-Tlh  without  any  difficult  pass."* 
"  Having  once  mounted  to  the  level  of  the  llh  dciiei't,  a  gradual 
descent  across  a  succession  of  large  o{>cn  plains,  with  abnndanoe  of 
pasturage,  would  lie  before  them,  and  th«y  woidd  reach  Jebel 
Mugnih  [Muqnlh,  at  the  southern  or  southeastern  boi'dcr  of  tJie 
'Azazimeh  raountain   tract — the  "  Wilderness  of  Zin  "]  without 


<  There  is  a  WaAy  el-'Ayn  at  the  western  wde  of  (he  desert,  quite  distinct  from  this 
one  at  the  eaatera  aidu. 

>  Jour,  of  Vid.  InH.,  VoL  XIV.,  p.  10.  »  Num.  7 :  S-8. 

'  Sec  Hallnnd'ii  report  of  hia  lateit  joamey,  in  Report  of  the  BrUieh  Auoctalum, 
tor  1878,  p.  622  jT- 
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»ny  trouble."*  Stmiewbere  within  that  mountain  tract,  Hol- 
land would  look  for  ICadc^h-barnca ;  ulthough  he  was  not  biased 
in  favor  of  any  site  3'et  suggestetl,  and  he  had  not  binimjlf  explored 
the  region  in  wliidi  he  would  ex|>e<rt  to  find  .signs  of  it. 

This  independent  coneiusiou  of  £o  competent  an  explorer  as 
Holland,  as  to  the  route  of  the  Israelites  northward  from  Mount 
Sinai,  ia  in  full  accord  with  all  that  the  Bible  narrative  has  yet 
tcated  ti»  us  in  our  sean*h  for  the  site  of  Kadesh-bamea  j  and  it 
to  show  that  the  Mount  Seir  Koad,  by  whieh  the  Isnielitca 
moved  out  from  the  Mount  Sinai  group,  was  the  castenimost  of  the 
three  roods  whiirh  went  from  that  group  Canaanword ;  a  road 
which  headed  directly  tosva«l  the  Mount  Seir  range,*  and  which 
might  indeed  have  been  followed  to  that  range  by  a  caravan  with- 
out wagons,  and  which  was  not  bound  for  Canaan.  In  the  days 
of  Moseg,  as  now,  it  was  not  aUvaj's  necessary  to  follow  a  road  to 
its  terminus  ;  nor  was  it  customary  to  keep  on  in  a  road  beyond  a 
point  where  one  must  turn  from  it  in  order  to  reach  the  place  for 
which  he  had  set  out.  If  a  man  should  eay,  at  Hebron,  tliat  he 
had  come  from  Cairo  and  Suez  l>v  the  Mekkeh  Rtind  (or  even  If  he 
omitte<l  mention  of  Suez),  it  would  not  bo  supjMJsed  that  he  ha^l 
followed  tlie  Hajj  route  across  the  Sinaitie  desert ;  nor  that  he  had 
been  to  Mekkeh.  And  when  Moines  referred  to  the  coming  to 
Kadesh-bamca  from  Sinai  by  the  Mount  Seir  Road,  he  clearly 

I  did  not  mean  tJiat  tlie  Israelites  took  in  Mount  Seir  on  their  way; 
for  that  range  was  not  on  any  route  between  Sinai  and  tlic  (»outhem 
border  of  Canaan  ;  but  it  was  a  region  that  they  were  particularly 
forbidden  to  enter.^ 
: 


I 


I 


I 


>  Jour.,  fl/  Hrt.  Int.,  Vol.  XIV..  p.  11. 

'  "Tliere  uiT DOW  three  nnites  from  Sinai  to  Tlebron  or  Gaxa:  that  bj  lh«  Tlalcineb 
Paw;  [UiAt]  by  Ui«  M«reikby  Piua;  [and  tbntj  by  the  Zarftneh  or  ZiQlakeh  Pan  ftnd 
£l''Jiln.  Of  tljestf  three  the  Hebrew?  took  the  mo»t  easterly  by  El-'Ain,  which  was 
■uIleHthc  Way  of  Mount  Heir,  to  dlflUagiiiflh  it  fromlheothen."  (BowUndifin /n^ 
JW6.  JV«..  t.  T^  "  Rithmah.") 

*  **  M«d(Ue  not  with  them,"  s&ld  the  Lord  to  Iirael,  conoerntng  the  dwellen  la 
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If  flolland  is  correct,  as  tlicrc  seems  do  good  reason  for  dodbt- 
ing,  and  ilie  route  he  li:is  indicated  is  "  tbo  only  available  n>ute 
for  the  fhildron  of  Isrjiel  to  have  taken,"  with  their  tabermujle 
wigoiis,  iheu  we  can  see  clearly  judt  how  far  tliey  followed  the 
^[ount  Seir  Road,  and  at  what  portion  of  its  course  they  tarnal 
northerly  or  northwesterly  into  "  that  great  and  terrible  wihler- 
nes«"  with  which  they  boenme  aeqnainted  as  they  moved  across  it, 
to  take  the  Amorite  Hill-country  Itoad  up  to  the  yary  borders  of 
Caoa&ii. 

11.    THE  AMORITE  niLL-COtTNTUT  ROAD. 

To  identify  tlie  Amorite  Hill-country  Road  *  is  not  so  easy  as  to 
identify  the  Mount  Seir  Road;  yet  it  must  be  one  of  two  roads 
across  the  desert  toward  Cnnann :  and  whichever  of  these  it  may 
prove  to  be,  its  bearing  oa  the  location  of  Kadesh-baruca  is  prac- 
tically the  same. 

Coming  out  on  to  the  desert  Et-Teeh  from  the  Mount  Seir 
Road,  as  de.**cril>ed  by  Holland,  tlie  Israelites  moving  Conaanward 
would  still  be  limited  in  their  choice  of  routes  by  the  natural 
cluiracteristi(5i  of  the  country  before  them,*  They  were  on  a  roll- 
ing plateau  some  fifteen  hundi'ed  feet  above  the  level  of  the  'Ara-j 
bah.*    The  same  comlitions  which  decided  the  course  of  Kedor 


MoantSeir;  "fori  will  notgive  Touof  thefrUnd,  nonntm  munb  m  a  roottireadtl 
beouue  I  bare  givi'n  Mount  Seir  untu  Emu  fura  poaeesioa."    (DeaL  2:  5.) 

* "  We  went  thmnj^h  all  that  grreat  and  t«rrible  wildernea  which  ye  taw  bj 

Way  [Uie  R«»ivl]  of  the  Moantiuiifthellill-couDtr;]  of  the  Amohtua and  we 

oame  to  KadiKh-baraea."    (Deat.  1 :  1!).) 

'  AlUtoQgh  the  inovcmeata  of  the  ItfraelJlca  were  gai'dcd  by  the  pillar  of  fini 
aloud,  they  bod  the  skillc]  guide  Hobftb  to  be  ai  "  cyea  '*  \o  them  In  picking  out  the 
bat  desert  uuils  (coiup.  Xum.  9:  U-33,  and  Num.  10:  2ft-91.)  Thus  die  wiw  men 
ftom  the  [Cut  guided  hy  the  star  towurd  UoUiIclif-m.  had  the  ohoioe  beAm  them 
belwem  any  two  rnads  which  mn  in  the  ilirectian  of  their  pnnmit. 

■See  Robinion'ii  Jiib.  Bet.,  I.,  176^  with  references  to  RuMCger,  etc.,  In  a  note. 
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la'omcr's  march  into  wjiitJjcrn  Canaan  *  would  combine  to  influeooe 
their  movements.  The  main  road  across  the  M'ildcrnGSs  of  Paran 
(a  "great  and  terrible -wilderness/"  as  ihay  oonsidored  it)  up  to 
the  "  Hill-<y>unlr)'  of  the  Amoritcs  "  (which  began  at  the  centre 
of  tlie  sotitlicm  boundary  of  Camian*)  swept  from  the  Ked  Sea 
Koad'  (the  modern  Hajj  route  from  *Aqabah  to  Suez),  along  around 
the  southern  base  of  the  'Azilzimch  mountain  tract  until  it  joined 
the  AValt  Rna.1  (the  "Way  of  Shur''*)  near  Jebel  MmvayUh/  or 
until  it  diverged  northeasterly,  near  that  point,  and  pafisetl  into  tlie 
'AjBlsinieh  tract  to  the  strategic  stronghold  of  Kadesh-barnea,  at 
the  very  base  of  "  the  Mountain  of  the  Amorites." ' 

Until  recently  it  seemed  as  if  tlicre  were  no  alternative  to  this 
rotitc   Caaaanward,  for  a  caravan  that  was  moving   across   the 
Desert  ct-Teeh  from  the  eastward,  or  from  southeastward,    Bobin- 
Bon  emphasized  this  fact  after  hid  first  journey  over  the  desert 
northward.     He  saw,  from  tlie  structure  of  the  entire  region,  that 
from  tlie  cast  or  southeast  which  "  iu  any  degree  touch  the 
igh  platcan  of  thn  desert  south  of  El-MukrAh,  must  necessarily 
cur\'e  to  the  west,  and  passing  around  the  base  of  Jebel  ^Vi*aif  el- 
Nikah,   continue   along   tlic   western   side   of    this   mountainous 
/'^    He  saw,  also,  that  tliis  would  have  seemed  to  bo  the 
natural  course  for  the  Israelites,  were  it  not  tliat  he  had  fixed,  in 
his  own  mind,  on  a  site  for  Kiulrah-lmrnea  which  was  not  to  bo 
reached  by  this  great  natunU  liigh\vay  ovir  the  desert  from  Simu 
to  Caniian.     *'  In  respect  to  tlie  route  of  the  Israelites  in  approach- 
ing Palestine,"  he  said,'  concerning  this  otherwise  inevitable  high- 
way, "  we  here  obtained  only  the  conviction  that  they  could  not 
have  parsed  to  the  westward   of  Jebel   'Ardif   [as  other  travelers 
"  must  nec^aiarily  "  do] ;  since  such  a  course  would  have  brought 


I  See  pa^  M,  m/ira.      »PeuLl:19.    ■  See  page  76/.,  wpra;  also  Judges  1 :  36. 
•Sum.  H:  25;  Deat.  1 :  40;  2:  I.         » Gen.  16:  7.  •  See  pag«  42,  wpro, 

18ee  |M^  e5f,,  aujmi:  also  Deat.  1 :  20. 
■  Bi^  Ra-,  1.,  IW/.  »^W..  p.  187. 
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them  directly  to  Bcersheba,  nnd  not  tu  Kadesh,  which  loltor  city 
lay  near  to  the  honler  of  Edom."  * 

On  the  face  of  it,  therefore,  the  Arnorltc  Hill-eountry  Roail 
would  seem  to  have  been  that  one  nmd  which  presents  itself  for  a 
desert-crosaing  to  a  northward-bound  traveler  coming  out  of  the 
Mount  Sinni  group  by  tlic  castcminost  or  Mouut  Scir  Rood.  Tliai 
is  the  road  which  lea^la  to  the  Amorite  Ilill-oountry,  It  is  the 
road,  also,  whicrh  Robiuiion  followed,  and  whic!»  Kfilor-la'otner 
had  taken  beforo  him.  It  is  obviously  the  road  which  the  Israel- 
ites would  liave  taken  unless,  indeed,  they  were  compelled  to  go 
elsewhere  for  reasons  not  yet  indicated.  And  as  wc  have  seen  no 
reason  for  doubting  tliat  thtH  road  would  be  a:^  likely  to  lead  tho 
Israelites  to  lOwlesh-barnea  as  it  was  to  lead  ICodor-la'omer  there, 
we  must  atvcpt  all  \\\vs*i  iuditatioos  of  \U  identity  unless  we  find 
some  specific  reason  for  supposing  that  the  borders  of  Edoni,  as 
well  as  Kmlcsh-barnea,  did  not  lie  within  the  'A/Jlximeii  mountain 
tract. 

Of  late,  a  possibility  of  an  alternative  rn:id  through  the  'Azflz- 
imeh  mountain  tract,  running  diagonally  norihwestward  from 
the  southeastern  comer  of  tliat  tract,  has  been  suggc^od ;  and 
this  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticcf]  here  Mention  has  already  been 
made*  of  a  road  in  this  geueral  direction  running  out  of  the 
'Arabah,  as  suggested  by  Wilton,  and  ai  tracked  in  a  portion  of 
its  course  by  Palmer.  But  it  was  reserved  for  the  ex]>erienoed 
Holland  to  note  the  possibility  of  such  a  rood  out  from  tlie  Desert 
et-Tcch.     It  was  on  his  last  visit  to  tlic  Peninsula  that  he  first 


1  Thu  b  a  msrkod  illDBtration  of  nncmicinas  rauoninc  in  a  circle.  Rohiafoo  flxst 
deoidet  that  Kodesh-baniea  is  at  a  ocrtaiii  point  in  the  'Arabah— t>ecause  that  polat 
lies  ia  the  road  which  was  taken  bjr  the  Israetitm.  Aftenranl«  he  decides  that  th« 
lantttlitui)  dill  not  Uke  ilie  rood  which  would  have  Memed  to  b«  their  iaeritabU 
roBte — becauAC,  foraooth,  that  rond  would  not  leivl  them  to  Ww  fore-detenninad  littaf 
Kadoh-baroeal  (Comp.  Bib.  Rea.,  \.,  187;  IL,  IIAJ.,  Vi2-VJb.) 
*  So:  page  89,  note,  tupra. 
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irtnrncd  that  Jebel  MuqriUi  was  separated  from  Jebcl  Jcrftfch, 
at  the  tioutlieasteru  corner  of  tliat  mass  of  mountains,  instwatl  of  the 
two  moimtiuns  being  in  a  connected  and  unbroken  range,  aii  waa 
Iwfore  supposed.'  Between  these  two  mountains  tlicre  \&  a  roafl- 
way,  which  Holland  thinks  finds  its  course  up  to  the  borders  of 
CJuuuiu — to  the  Amoritc  Ilill-oountiy.  He  would  recognize  in 
dm  the  "  Way  of  the  Spies ;  "  but  whether  be  be  correct  or  not,  it 
will  l)e  «ien  tliat  there  vd  a  poaaibility  of  the  Amorite  Hill-country 
Koad  l»cing  yet  identified  in  this  route.  But,  as  mu^  said  at  tlie 
start,  whicliever  of  the  two  alternative  routes  be  fixed  U|x>n,  its 
bearing  on  the  probable  site  of  Kadesh-barnea  is  practically  the 
flune.  Katlci'h-bamea  being  somewhere  within  tlie  'A^Azimeh 
mountain  block,  lying  at  tbc  lose  of  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
^^Amorite  Hill-country,  it  would  be  practicable  to  reach  it  from  the 
H«outhea£t  by  gnch  a  road  as  that  now  suggested  by  Holland,  or 
Bfrom  the  west  by  tiie  route  which  we  understand  Kcdor-la'omcr  to 
have  taken,  and  which  has  hitlicrto  seemed  tlie  more  natural,  and 
indeed  the  only,  route  to  its  secluded  fastnesses. 


12.    THE  BORDER  OP  EDOM. 


IWliea  "  Moses  sent  messengers  from  Kadesh  unto  the  king  of 
lom,"  asking  permissiou  for  the  Israelites  to  (lass  through  his 
territory  on  their  final  move  towanl  Canaan,  he  said  of  their  loca- 
Btioa,  *'  Beliotd,  we  arc  in  Katlceh,  a  city  in  the  uttermost  of  thy 
^a>rdcr;"*  and  this  raises  tlie  question,  Where  was  the  western 
^border  of  Edora  ? 

B    It  ought  to  be  noted  just  here,  that  the  Hebrew  word  translated 
"  city  "'  does  not  of  necessity  involve  the  idea  of  n  walled  town, 
•  even  of  a  town  of  any  sort     Its  "  signification  Is  of  wide  ex- 


r' 


1  See  n«lUad*]  reports  of  hie  joarno;,  in  Jow.  of  Viet.  InaL,  Vol.  XIV.,  pp.  3-11, 
nd  lUport  t)f  Brit,  Atttof,,  Tot  1878,  p.  622  jf. 

»  Nam.  30:  16.  **.etr  /T^J. 
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tentj  embracing  ,  .  ,  the  idea  of  an  encampment/*^  as  well  as  of  a 
watchctl  and  gminlol  atrongliold ;  "  a  surrounded  platt?,"  "  a  forti- 
fied camp/" 

It  is  not  within  the  range  of  proba))ility  that  the  vast  host  of 
Israel  should  have  l>een  in  a  single  city,  least  of  all  in  any  city 
vhidi  could  have  existed  in  that  day  on  the  desert  border  of 
Canaan.  It  is  a  mistake  which  scholars  have  made  all  the  way 
along  in  their  searching  for  the  route  of  the  Israelites  from  Kjrypl 
to  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  to  look  for  an  identitication  of  any 
station  in  the  record  of  the  exodus  and  wanderings  in  the  site  of 
an  ancient  city}  In  connection  with  the  visits  of  the  Israelitta  to 
Kadesli,  there  is  no  indication  of  any  capture  of  a  hostile  city 
there,  or  of  any  intercourse  with  the  people  of  a  friendly  city. 
But  from  the  prominence  given  to  Kadesh  in  the  military  move- 
ments of  both  Kedor-la*omer  and  tlie  Israelites,  it  would  appear 
that  that  place  was  a  natural  stronghold,  a  strategic  watching 
place  on  the  sontliem  bonier  of  Canaan  ;  and  it  would,  therefore, 
be  a  most  natural  way  of  stating  the  vas*?y  for  the  Ij^raelites  to  say 
to  the  king  of  Kdom,  "  We  are  in  Kadesh,  a  fortified  encampment 
[a  hiU -surrounded  fastness]  in  the  uttermost  of  thy  bonier."  The 
language  reconlcd  is  quite  consistent  with  that  interpretation. 

It  ia  not  difficult  to  locate  Edora  as  a  whole,  nor  is  it  diffir-uU  to 
Bay  where  was  its  centre,  its  kernel,  its  core.  The  tllfficulty  lies  in 
fixing  tlie  western  stretch  and  boundary,  at  a  given  time,  of  a  land 
which  clearly  had  different  boundaries  nt  different  periods,  and  which 
is  nowhere  described  in  its  precise  limitations,  either  in  the  Bible,  or 
— prior  to  the  Christian  era — in  outride  history.  Yet  the  difficulty 
which  does  exist  is  not  so  great  as  it  has  been  made  to  appear. 

"Edora"  and  "Seir"  are  terms  which  are  often  ui*<l  inter- 
changeably as  the  dcsigoatioa  of  a  r^on  occupied  by  £suu  and 


1  GffleniiiR,  in  ITeh.  /,«..  s.  v.  '  Furet,  Tfeh  and  ChnUl.  Lex.  i.  V, 

*  This  poiot  is  treated  more  fully  in  the  Boutc  of  the  Gxodiu,  infra. 
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tdatite.'  "  Mount  Seir,"  the  range  of  mountains  running 
udjward  from  the  Dead  Soa,  on  tlie  east  of  the  'Aralxili,  was  a 
aaiu  feature  of  "  Kilom  ";*  but  "  Seir,"»  and  "  the  laud  of  Seir," « 
nd  "  Uic  country  [or  field]  of  Edom/'  *  are  terras  which  are 
learl}'  not  limited  to,  nor  indeed  arc  commonly,  if  ever,  identical 
ith,  "  Mount  Seir"  in  the  Bible  text.  The  j>nu:tical  question  for 
tlution  18,  therefore,  AVhat  portion  of  the  country  at  tho  westward 
!*  the  'Arabah  was  included  in  "Sclr,"  and  in  "the  country  of 
Sdom/'  in  the  days  of  the  Israelites'  wanderings? 
Not  only  is  there  no  suggestion  m.  the  Bible  tljut  "Seir"  and 
the  country  of  EJom  "  were  limited  to  the  "  Mount  Seir  "  on 
le  eaflt  of  the  \Vmlxih,  but  the  idea  of  such  a  limitation,  at  any 
iriod  of  the  history  of  Edom,  does  not  seem  to  have  entered  a 
uman  mind  until  more  than  thirty  uenturic^  aflcr  tJie  days  of 
oaes,  when  it  wii8  given  shajK>  in  an  inridentiil  mention  by  tlie 
yeat  geographi'r  Iceland,*  while  he  was  [wiutinj;  a  i^aution  against 
muting  tlie  boundaries  of  Edom  as  alike  at  all  jxiritids  of  history, 
t  the  same  time,  however,  Reland  recognized  the  fact  that  in 
tme  way  **  the  region  occupieil  by  ICdom  and  his  posterity  [which 
f],  mllcd  in  Holy  .Scripture  *  the  field  of  Edom  '  aud  *  the  huid  of 
:ir/  .  .  .  wiK  hituated  between  Egj-pt  and  Canaan  j  so  that  the 
uthera  boundaries  of  tho  land  [of  Canaan],  in  whidi  was  the 
ortion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  touche^l  the  terminus  of  the  region 
r  Edom."  The  incidental  suggestion  of  Ueland  as  to  the  early 
mitA  of  lutt»m  would  pmbably  have  had  little  influence  in  the 
•Id  of  Bible  geography,  tf  it  had  not  been  renewed,  in  anotlier 
rm,  by  Robinson,  a  ccntiiry  and  more  later,  as  an  argument  in 
pport  of  a  site  which  he  had  fijced  upon  as  that  of  Kodesh- 
which  latter  place  was  at  tlic  uttermost  border  of  Edom. 


|>8««  G«n.  »3:  3;   20:  L,  8,  9,  19,21, ti;   Nam.24>lS:   I>eat.2:  A,  £.  8,  20; 

li.  M:  A. 
|>  G«D.  H  :  5 :  M :  A.  0 ;  Dvat  2:8;  Josh.  2A.:  A.      *  0«n.  33  :  H  ;  Deat.  1 :  44. 
*  Oen.  33:  3.  ^  Qen.  33:  3.  ■  Puiiatina,  p.  M. 
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Indeed}  Robinson  himself  had  held  another  view  than  Reland's 
prior  to  his  fixing  of  the  site  of  Kjidcsh-barnea ;  and  in  an  elabo- 
rate series  of  articles  on  Idumca,  or  Edom,'  not  long  before  hts 
first  visit  to  the  Holy  Land,  he  said  of  the  Mount  Seir  ranging^ 
field  of  "  the  children  of  Esau :  '*  **  It  is  only  proper  to  add  here, 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  regard  the  Edomitcs  as  wholly  confined 
to  this  region.  It  is  not  improbable  that  they  also  hml  possessioop 
at  least  occaaional,  of  the  mountains  and  part  of  the  desert  woat 
of  the  Ghf^r  [the  'Arabali]  ;  as  we  know  that  at  a  later  period  they 
subdued  the  southern  part  of  Palestine,  as  far  a?  Hebron  ;  and 
also  made  excursions  through  or  around  the  land  of  Moab,  and 
became  masters  of  Bozrah." '  But  when  Robinson  had  decided  in 
his  own  mind  that  Kadcsh-bamea  was  in  the  'Arabah,  it  became 
DeoeaBary  to  pnsh  back  the  western  boundary  of  the  Edomites  to 
a  line  within  which,  he  had  before  seen  and  said,  it  was  "  not  neoes- 
aary"  to  regard  tliem  as  "  wholly  confined ;  "  for,  "  otherwise,"  he 
eaidf  **  the  Israelites,  in  joumeving  three  times  between  Kadesh 
and  Kzion-geber,  must  have  passed  twice  through  Edom ;  which  we 
know  was  not  permitted."' 

Here  again,  a^  in  the  case  of  the  desert  road-s  ^  capable  an 
explorer  as  Itobinson  seems  unconsciously  to  be  reasoning  in  a  circle 
with  reference  to  the  location  of  Kadesh.*  Having  settled  it  in 
his  own  mind  that  the  Lsniclitcs  passed  up  the  'Arabah  toward 
Canaan,  he  fbces  on  a  site  in  the  line  of  that  road  as  the  most  prob- 
able one  for  Kadesh.*  When  he  sees,  however,  that  their  more 
natural  course  would  have  been  in  another  direction,  he  decides 
that  they  could  not  have  taken  that,  because  it  would  not  have  led 
tbem  by  his  Kadesh — which  he  had  selected  because  it  was  on  the 
way  that,  in  his  opinion,  they  did  take.'    His  Kadesh  was  the 

<  la  BiL  tUpoi.  for  ApriJ,  Sn\j,  ud  October,  183S.  ^Zhtd.^  ^prfl,  p.  250. 

*  BobiMOCi'i  "  KolM  oa  Biblical  Oeogmphy,"  in  B\b.  Sac.  for  Mur,  1M9.  p. : 

•  8«t  F^0  83j  BoCa,  «it;ira.  »  Comp.  Bib.  J?«i.,  II.,  173-175 ;  m-U& j 

•  See  Jiib.  So.,  L,  1B7. 
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Kndcsh  b^teflilft  it  was  on  tficir  road  toward  Canaan.  Tlicir  road 
must  have  boon  this  road  ;  because  otlierwiee  it  would  not  have 
poiaBcd  kin  Kadcsh,  which  was  the  Kndesh  (Q.  E.  D.).  So  about 
the  boundary  of  Edom.  Before  he  had  fixed  his  Kadcsh  in  the 
*Arabah,  it  was  **  tiot  necessary  "  to  cunlino  the  Edoniiua*  to  the 
eastward  of  tJie  'Arabuh ;  but  wheu  lie  had  Hxcd  his  Kodesh  in 
the  'Arabah,*  it  i«w  necessary  to  confine  tlic  Edomites  by  that  boun- 
dary ;  for  Kadcsh  was  at  the  extremest  we9t\\'ard  stretch  of  Edom. 
£dom  must  have  been  limited  to  the  east  of  the  'Aml>ah,  l>ccauae 
Edom  was  eastward  of  Kadcsh,  and  his  Kadesh,  whidi  was  the 
Kadesh,  was  in  the  'Arabah.  His  Kade^h  must  have  been  t/te 
Kadcsh,  because  the  Kadcsh  >vas  at  the  western  bonier  of  Edom — 
where  his  Kadcsh  was  locatoil  (Q,  E.  D.,  once  more).  At  last 
Robinstm  a<rlually  reasoned  iiimself  to  the  conviction  that  tlie  view 
which  he  once  held  himself,  and  which  had  never  been  gtmcrally 
abandoned  by  scholars,  was  no  longer  u  factor  in  the  problem  ;  and 
ke  declared,  as  [{  nnthout  a  thought  that  his  declaration  would  be 
questioned  by  anybody :  *'  Now  at  that  time  [in  the  days  of  the 
Kodus],  as  all  of/ree,  the  territ4»r)'  of  Edom  was  limited  to  the 
fountains  on  the  cast  of  the  'Ambah."^ 

Because  liobinsou  could  safely  l)e  followed  in  so  many  of  his 
important  discoveries  and  identifications,  he  has  not  unnaturally 
followed  in  some  of  his  unconscious  errors  of  identification 
reasoning.'    But  in  a  search  for  the  identification  of  an  undc- 


'  Comp.  Bib,  n«p.y  April,  1S33,  p.  250,  and  Bib,  &«.,  May,  1M9,  p.  379/. 
*  Bib,  &ic  rnr  May,  1949,  p.  380. 

^  It  fj  not  tu  be  vonHcrcd  nt  that  Robiiuoo  (whose  rcallr great  scrrin  in  the  cause 

'  biblical  gpography  liu  fkirly  entitleil  him  to  Iw  callci  "  the  Reluud  nf  the  Nine. 

I  Century  ")  fthuutd  lukTe  mode  mnre  or  Icm  rrrnr«  in  his  widu  nnd  rnricd  idea- 

as ;  bat  it  is  a  matlcr  of  suritnMc  that  Komc  of  those  errors  should  nUII  bo 

lindly  sttbervd  to,  after  they  have  been  iihovn  as  crron  hy  prooft  ihat  Robinson 

aid,  if  DOW  living,  recognize  oa  indisputable.     Take,  fur  example,  Iiia  locating  of 

k  at  El-'AuIeb  (Bib.  Ret.,  I.,  191).     HIb  guides  knew  that  place  "only  by  tlio 

DC  of  'Anjeh,"  lint  an  Arab  who  wu  with  him  said  It  "  vttm  also  called  *Abdeb<" 
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termined  site,  we  should,  of  course,  put  aside,  for  the  time  being, 
mere  naked  opinionsj  and  ]ook  to  tho  Bible  text  as  it  stands 
in  its  integrity,  and  to  any  outside  lielps  to  the  elucidation  of  tliat 
text.     So,  now,  in  the  matter  of  the  ancient  borders  of  Edom. 

The  earliest  known  mention  of  **  Mount  Seir"  is  in  tho  Bible 
record  of  Kwlor-Ia'oraer'a  campaign,  in  the  days  of  Abraham.' 
Thia  was  long  before  the  birth  of  Esau ;  and  it  is  said  that  the 
Horites,  or  cave-dwellers,  were  then  its  inhabitants.'  These 
Horites  are  said  to  have  been  the  deaoendauts  of   Seir;*  but  it  i* 


AflerwanU  that  Arnh  Admitted  "  that  ho  kncirthis  name  only  (Vom  M.  Linant,who 
had  Tiiitcd  the  place  u  fev  yean  before"  {Bib.  Re*.,  \.,  600).  Thui  vian  fihaky  piwir 
on  which  t»  fix  an  idcntifirmLiuD ;  yoi  it  wut  the  best  that  Robinsou  could  uhtaiu,  ex* 
oept  Umt  it  wm  sapplctucotcd  some  weeks  later  by  the  asaurancc  of  "  a  rerjr  intelli- 
gent i)wn<?r  of  cnmelfl,"  whom  Robinson  met  nt  Hebron.  On  the  strength  of  tliu 
ioformalion,  with  the  BCCiniDg  corrcspondeuoo  of  the  ralm  with  such  a  place  as  the 
nnoieot  Eboda  must  have  been,  Rnbin^on  declareil,  '*  We  hod  no  duubt  at  the  time, 
Dor  have  I  now,  that  these  were  the  ruuia  of  the  ancient  £&vda,  or  Oboda"  {Bib.  Ba,, 
L,  IM);  tod  be  even  brushed  away  tlie  »nggcatioo  of  Seetxen  and  M.  Catlicr  that 
tlie  real  rotna  of  ' Abdeh  were  eUewhere,  on  the  irround  that  "  Iwth  these  latter  tnr- 
el«rs  were  [probably]  misinformed  by  their  Arab  ^dcs"  {Bib.  Bet.,  I.,  600>— 
inoteod  of  taking  the  word  of  "a  very  Intelligent  owner  of  comeU  "  at  three  days' 
distance  from  the  ruins.  After  all  thiii,  Stewart  {Tenl  and  Khan,  p.  196/.)  and 
Bonor  {Dr*.  of  Sinai,  p.  302  /.)  gained  information  of  the  exiHteiice  of  on  'Abddi  on 
distinct  frocn  El-'.\qjeh  ;  and  finally  Palmer  rUitod  both  plaee«,  obtained  sketches  of 
them,  proved  their  fieparateness,  established  tlic  identifieation  of  Abdeh  oa  EbodA 
{De*.  «/  Exod.,  II.,  343,  38G,  407-123) ;  so  that  to-day  there  is  hardly  more  reason  for 
a  qucJiUon  as  to  the  identification  nf  Kboda  than  of  Tlebron.  Yet  DutwiihstAndlng 
nil  these  later  discoveries,  Murray's  iTiinrfftoot /or  5yrM»  and  Paieatint  (p.  100,  aod 
Map)  coiitinuf4  to  give  El  'Aiijidi  M  \w\\\  'AlKleh  and  Eboda,  without  »o  much  as  an 
iatimatioD  that  the  llobiuaon  location  has  ever  been  broagbt  into  question.  And  this 
ts  but  a  single  illustration  of  tho  dilliculty  of  correcting  at  popular  ■ooiccs  oa  error 
in  the  BtatemcntB  of  "  the  Reland  of  the  Nineteenth  Century." 

'Gen.  14:  6;  Deat.3:  12. 

>  "The  Uurites,  as  the  name  signifies  (Hcb.  ^1n  from  ^Ml  a  Ao/e,  eave),  wen 
dwellora  in  caves ;  a  description  of  people  who  were  afterwards  called  by  the  Qreeki 
TVo^/odyfes,  "VpuyTji^iirat,  a  wnrtl  uf  the  some  signification  aa  Horites,  derived  from 
rpO/A^t  a  cave."    (Rohinsoa,  in  Bib.  Bepot.,  April,  1833,  p.  250,  note.) 

>  Gen.  36:  20,21. 
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lot  an  unoommon  thing  for  a  man  to  have  taken  lua  name  from 

he  land  in  which  he  lived.'  The  earliest  known  mention  of  the 
nd  of  Edom  is  in  the  E^'ption  rcoords^  at  about  the  same  |>criod 
I  Abraham  H.  In  the  story  of  Saiieha,  in  the  Twelfth  Dynasty, 
I  already  referred  to/  there  are  several  mentions  of  '*  Atuma," 
r  **  Atluma,''  In  auch  a  connection  u.s  to  point  to  the  identiticatioD 

rf*  this  Land  widi  ancient  Edom  ;  and  the  iiubsequent  references  to 
Atama*^  and  iia  people  in  the  Egyptian  records,  all  go  to  justify 

h.U  identification.'     This  ulao  was  long  prior  to  Esau's  birth ;  but 
in  no  degree  conflicts  with  the  Bible  record.^  of  Esau's  relations 
I  tlic  names  of  tlie  land^i  in  which  at  one  time  and  another  he  woe 
dweller. 
"Seir  "  means  "  rough,"  "  sliaggj-,"  "  hairy."  *    "  Esau  "  mcana 

he  same.*  *' E<lom "  means  "red."*  Eeau  bore  the  name 
Edoro."^     The  mountains  of  Seir  were  rough  and  shngg}'.     The 

difl^s  of  Edom  were  rod.'  It  is  in  perfect  accord  with  Oriental 
leibods  of  thought  and  speech  to  multiply  meanings  in  a  name, 
id  to  multiply  also  the  applications  of  a  name  in  ita  meaning. 
Csau  was  the  hairy  man;*  tlie  land  of  his  po»*scssion  was  of  a 
DOgh  and  sliaggy  front.'''  Erfau  was  callwl  Edom,  the  Red  Man; 
c  was  the  man  of  red  hair,"  the  man  of  tJie  red  land,  and  the 

»  See  pace  5G,  note,  Mujtra.  i  See  pnge  W,f.,  tupra. 

'ScciZM;.  of  Ptut,Vl.f  136-150;  ako  Lenormant  and  ChcTftlUer'ii  Anc.  UiM. 

r  £iut,  II.,  1+3,  2M  :  ui<]  Briig«eU's  Hitt.  «/  £yi/pt,  I.,  imff, 

*Sa'e<f(p'yiffy  "  Uairy/'  "  shaggy,"  "  rough."     (Geseuiiu  uid  Furrt,  *. ».) 

» 'jaaw  (ir^),  '*  liimite,"  "  hairy."     (Ihid.) 

•BiAAm.(OlK)/'red.'     (/6W.)  ^  Ccn.  36  :  1,  8, 19. 

•  Th«  rery  name  *'  Red  Sea  "  ia  nppoaedi  by  many  t«  have  been  taken  from  tlic 
leriag  rvi  diffii  of  Rdom. 

•  *'  Eoa  my  brother  ta  a  hairy  man.*'    (Ocn.  27 :  11.) 
"  "  The  oame  may  either  have  been  derived  from  Scir  the  Hortte, ....  or.  irhat  w 

more  probable,  from  the  rough  aspect  of  the  whole  coaatry."    (Porter,  in 
■ffaek*U  Bib.  Die,  ».  v.  "Seir.")    Sec  also  any  description  of  Mnunt  Seir. 
u  '*  Bed,  flU  OTer  like  ao  hairy  garment ;  and  they  called  his  name  Esan."    (Geo. 

•  2&) 
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man  of  a  red  choice  :*   "  Therefore  was  liis  name  called  £dom ' 
— throe  times  over.      And   wherever  I^u-Edom   lived  at  any 
time,  that  land  would  natarally  be  called  "  the  land  of  Seir/'  and 
"  the  field  of  Edora."     And  tjo  it  wa?,  ai.-an'ding  to  the  Bible  stofy. 

When  Esau  hml  foolishly  siirreudered  his  birthright  interest  ia 
Canaan,'  and  had  lust  the  blessing  wluoh  by  Oriental  custom 
belonged  to  the  firet-bornj*  anotlicr  po«session  was  promised  (o  htm 
by  bis  aged  father,'  and  God  confirmed  that  iuherttance  to  £^au  in 
Mount  Seir  of  Edom.^  But  Rsau  did  not  remove  to  his  new 
possession  until  af^er  tlie  death  of  las  futlier/  Meantime  Jatxib  was 
away  from  that  region/  and  Ksau  remained  near  his  father,  occupy- 
ing the  parental  domain,  which  could  not  as  yet  paas  into  the  hands 
of  the  son  who  had  pnn*ha^  the  first^born*s  share  in  its  cntaiL 

YeaM  married  and  hail  children  long  before  he  permanently  left 
hia  old  home  near  Beershcba."  In  llie  more  than  twenty  years  of 
Jacob's  abscncCj  Esau^s  families  and  flocks  and  herds  were  in- 
croaflcd  to  him ;  and  in  the  enfeebled  and  helpless  state  of  die  father, 
the  resident  son  must  tiave  oome  into  larger  prominence,  aocordlog 
to  Oriental  usage,'  so  that  it  is  not  to  be  >vonderod  at  that  the  region 


^  "  Enn  sud  to  Jacob,  Feed  me,  I  pni;^  the«,  with  Uuit  nni«  red  poUnge ;  ibr  t  ra 
mat ;  tbcrefdre  was  hU  name  called  Edom."    (Geo.  25 :  30.) 
«Gcn.  25:  27-^;  Heb.13:   16,17.         ■Gcq.27:1-^.  •  Oen.  27 :  U-«0. 

*  Deal.  2:5;  Josh.  24  :  4.  •  Coinp.  Gen.  S5:  27-29.  and  Gen.  S6i  1-8- 
»Gcn.2r:  -41-45;  28:  6;  32:  3,4.  'Gea.  26:  34,35;  28:  ft-O. 

*  An  Oriental  father  gaiiu  reflected  honor  in  the  pnmunenoe  and  sueceana  of  Us 
aoDB.  He  even  changes  h»  own  name  in  such  a  war  a«  to  inelade  lua  eldttt  aoD^ 
name,  in  order  to  swell  the  glory  of  the  family  of  which  be  is  the  head.  Eren  vben 
*  man  is  ehildleai  he  iomctlmes  receives,  liy  courtesy,  in  Ibc  East,  the  name  of  &lher 
of  a  hypothetical  son  ;  or  in  some  way  thi*  fothertiuiid  iilea  ia  attached  to  hia  name. 
(See  «.  <;.  JvAsnp's5yri'<in  fTom/Zi/e,  p.  99,f.,  ondTbonuon'iIdmlanif  ifooA,  t.,4r5.) 
An  illuitralina  of  this  is  i;Ucti  in  the  coiw  of  Abruliam.  While  he  was  yet  ehildleai 
be  was  called  ''  Ab-ront,"  "  Father  nf  Exaltation."  IIo  was  uplifted  In  ehe  minds  of 
hia  fellowa  as  one  worthy  to  be  a  father.  Bat  God  ^rc  him  a  promise  of  real  ohll* 
irtn ;  and  aa  he  did  »o  he  added  {G«n.  17 :  5) :  "  Neitlier  shall  thy  name  any  more 
be  called  Ab-rom,  bat  thy  name  shnll  be  A h-mham,  "  Father  of  a  Multinide," 
["  Aboo-mh&m,"  aa  the  Araba  might  write] ;  for  a  Gither  uf  vamuj  nationi  haY«  I 
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iver  which  Ee^au  extended  his  patriarchal  stretch  came  to  be 
mown  as  "  the  land  uf  Seir  "  [or  Esau],  and  "  the  coaotry  [or 
eld]  of  Edom."» 

Thert  was  where  Esau  was  living  when  Jacob  came  back  from 
**dan-aram ;  for  Isaac  was  uot  yet  dead,  and  it  wad  not  until 
ifter  his  death  that  Esau  removed  to  Mount  Seir,^  j\jid  the 
ecord  fehows,  that  as  Jacob  was  returning  towai'd  Hebron,  he 
'sent  measengcrs  before  him  to  Esau  liis  brother,  unto  the  land  of 
Idr,  ihe  field  of  Edam.'* '  If  indeed  Esau  had  been  off  in  3fonnt 
Seir  at  that  time,  Jaool>  would  hardly  Imvc  anticipated  a  meeting 
irith  him  ou  his  way  to  Hebron.  And  when  the  brothers  had 
net,  Jacob  spoke  of  biinself  as  journeying  by  easy  stages  to^vard 
he  home  of  Esau,  in  Seir — Esau's  present  "Seir,"  not  Esau's 
irospedivc  "  Mount  Seir."  "  I  will  lead  on  softly,"  he  said, 
'according  a^  the  cattle  that  goeth  before  me  and  the  children  be 
iblc  to  endure,  until  I  come  unto  my  lord  unto  Seir.'**  This  was 
feviously  no  deceitful  subterfuge  on  Jacob's  part.  He  did  not  be- 
in  his  new  life  as  "  Israel,"  after  his  night  of  eventful  wrestling,' 
riih  a  lie  to  his  brotlier  Esau.  He  meant  what  he  said.  He 
roold  move  slowly  to^vard  Esau's  home — the  land  of  Seir,  as  It 
was  now  called.  It  wad  Esau's  land  by  possession ;  it  was  Jacob's 
and  by  purchased  birthright ;  it  was  as  yet  their  father  Isaac's 
uid  in  reality.  Jacob  might  safely  call  it  Isaac's  by  courtesy, 
ts  everylx)dy  uow  called  it,  iu  accordance  with  Oriental  custom. 

"So  Esau  retoroed  that  day  on  his  way  unto  Seir,"'  not  unto 
IfouDt  Seir,  but   unto   his   land  of  Scix ;    and   Jacob   followed 

iSbee."    And  that  new  ti&ine  mule  all  the  difference  in  the  world  in  Abrahun'i 

bcbra  the  world— in  the  East.    Thu^  auoonliug  to  Kostem  ciutoms,  Isaac 

iglit  well  have  called  himself  Ahoo-E^au,  "  Father  of  E«aa  ;  "  hont'o  it  is  not  itninge 

il  the  name  of  Emu  wu  DpIiHctl  in  the  re^jyinn  whtre  be  dwelt  with  bis  father. 

'  G«J.  32  :  3.    The  word  hew  tnuisl»t<?d  "  eouutrjr "  is  sadhdi  (^^EfV     It  meaus 

field,"  rather  than  "  prorince  "  or  "  kiugdom,"- 

sSceOen.SS:  27-29;  36:  l-«.  "Goi.  S2:  S. 

•GaD.S8:  H.  *Qul32:  S4-32.  •Gcn.93:  18. 
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by  cosy  stages  to  Shechem/  and  Bethel,-  and  southward  until 
the  brothers  were  once  more  near  each  other,  at  Hcbrun'  and 
below,  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  childhood's  home  and  of  the 
outstretching  domain  uf  K^uV,  tlierc  to  reonuiu  iu  filial  and 
fraternal  uccord  until  after  tliulr  fathcr^e  dcatli  and  burial.^ 

That  the  removal  of  Esau  to  his  divinely  assured  pussesaona  in 

Mount  Seir  was  not  during  the  absence  of  Jacob  in  Pudan-aram, 

is  apjiarent  on  ilie  face  of  the  text,  and  it  \&  evidenced  by  a  number 

of  confirmatory  proofs.     The  mention  of  Ksau'ij  removal  follows 

immediately  on  the  mention  of  lsaac*8  death  and  burial.*     Not 

until  tlien  was  there  any  reason  for  Esau's  leaving  his  bartered 

birlhriglit  inheritance.      Moreover,  it  is  distinctly  said,  that  Esau 

**  went  into  the  country  [of  Mount  Seir,  when  he  did  go  there] /rom 

Oie  fiw€  of  fus  brother  Jacob  "^    If  Jacob  were  then  living  in 

Padan-aram,  his  face  woidd   hardly  have  cntwdod   Esau  out  of 

lower  Canaan,    And  a  reason  for  Esau's  going  "  from  the  Cxceof 

his  brother  Jacob "  jm^t  then  was,  that  *^  their  richm  were  more 

than  that  they  might  dwell  together ;  and  the  land  wherein  they 

were  strangers  [f*iijourners]  could  not  bear  them  l>ecause  of  thdr 

cattle  "'     But  if  there  was  not  even  one  of  Jacob's  brown  sheep, 

or  ring-strcalictl  or  spotted  goats,"  within  two  hundix-d  miloa  of 

Hebron  and  Bccrsheba,  how  could  tliey  fill  up  the  possessions  of 

Isaac  so  that  E^au  must  look  elsewhere  for  pasturage  ?    Yet  then 

it  was — and  even  until  tln^  very  day  of  Jacob*s  return — tliat  E^au 

was  a  dweller  iu  **  the  land  uf  Seir,  tlie  country  of  Edom ; "  *  not  the 

Mount  Seir,  or  the  Edom  whioii  was  the  equivalent  of  Mount  Seir. 

This  designation,  of  the  land  of  Esau's  occupancy  in  Southern 

Canaan,  by  the  name  of  "  Seir,"  which  existed  at  the  time  of 

Jacob's  i*eturn  from  Padan-ai-om,  was  never  lost  to  it     It  was 


1  Gen.  S3:  17-20. 
*  Gen.  35:  28,39. 
■Qen.  36:  7. 


*  Gen.  35:  1-8. 

»  See  Gen.  35:  27-39;  S«  :  l-«. 
"Geo.  30:  25-43. 


■  Gfln.  36:  »7. 

•Gen.  3d:  6. 

•Qea.33:  1-S. 
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found  there  when  the  Israelites  mmle  their  unauthorizoil  raid 
[uurthward  from  Kadesh-baruea.  "And  the  Ajnorites,  which 
dwelt  in  tliat  mountain,"  said  Moses,  '*  oame  out  ag:unst  yon,  and 
phased  you,  as  Ik-cs  do,  imd  destroywl  you  in  Scir," '  Jo3cphu3  says 
thai  this  dwelling-place  of  f]sau  at  the  time  of  Jacob's  return  was 
n  r^ion  "  which  he  liadcallcil  I^)uirhnesSj  from  his  own  hairineaa."* 
And,  as  will  be  fully  shown,  the  traces  of  Uiat  name  "  Seir"  are 
to  be  found  there  to-day.  Tliis  Seir,  it  is  to  be  noted,  was  within 
the  boundaries  of  Canaiui  proper.  But  south  of  Canaan,  outside 
its  boundary,  the  name  of  "  Exlom"  seerns  to  have  extended  along 
soine  distance  westward  of  the  'Arabah  from  a  very  early  period, 
certainly  before  the  days  of  Israel's  oocnpttn(y  of  Canaan.  It 
must  have  included  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  '.Vzftziraeh 
mountain  tract,  where  was  the  Wilderness  of  Zin  as  we  have  identi- 
fied it;  hence  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Kadcsh-barnea,  within 
that  tract,  id  said  to  be  an  encircled  stronghold  on  the  western 
border  of  E<Jom. 

To  the  present  time  there  remain  traces  of  the  old  name  of 
"Seir"  in  the  region  southeastw3i*d  from  Dccrsheba,  and  yet 
lOorihwanl  of  the  natural  southera  boundary  line  of  the  I^and  of 
Tlie  extensive  plain  "  Es-Seer  "  ia  there,*  corresponding 
with  the  name  and  location  of  the  "Scir"*  at  which,  or  unto 
which,*  the  Israelites  were  chasetl  by  the  Amorites  when  they  went 
up  in  foolhardlucss  from  their  Kadesh-barnea  strongholtL"    An 


>  DeuL  t :  -M.  •  AnliqititMs,  Book  I.,  Chap.  20,  J  S. 

■  Bob  Bowlands,  in  WUlianu'a  Solj/  City,  p.  4SS  /. ;  Palmer'a  Da.  0/  Ecod.,  H., 
404. 

*  D«iL  1 :  M. 

*  The  Scptnflj^nt.  Pcshitto  SyTittc,  ond  Vul^tc  {at  Dent  1 :  44)  read  "from  Smr," 
tiutcttil  <if  "  to  3f  ir : "  but  thU  dnei  not  tiiTi-ct  tho  Inration  of  the  place  ilnt'lf ;  it  onljr 
(oaebo*  the  qoestioD  vhcther  the  Israelites  went  hejond  that  boDndniy,  or  00I7  ap  to 
ihkCUae. 

*  Tilts  id«iittfic&tfi>n  of  Es-Scer,  aa  Ihc  place  referred  to  id  Dout.  1 :  44.  is  approved 
byliittcr  ((7rt>'/.o/iAi/.,  I.,  431);  Kurtx  (fftrt.  0/ OM  Ow.,  III.,  209,  2tM) ;  Keil  and 
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old  rain  in  the  vicinity  bears  the  Dame  of  Q^sr  es-8eer,'  and  WfffSak 
there  are  scemiug  traces  of  tlie  name  *'  Seer/*  tlirough  Sa'eed,  io 
tlie  Wady  Su'eedAt  not  far  from  there,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
Arab  tribe,  Sa'eedi^xh,  inliabicing  the  old  laud  of  Scir." 

That  thia  "  Ed-Seer"  is  the  *'  Seir  "  of  the  days  of  Moses  and 
Jofihua,  and  hence  also  the  Scir,  as  distinct  from  Monnt  Seir,  of 
the  days  of  Ksau,  is  sliown  again  by  its  agreement  in  location  with 
the  Seir  oi  a  notable  boundar}*-iiuc  landmark  in  the  du^-ription  of 
Joshua's  conquests  in  the  Land  of  Promise.^  "So  Jo:«bua  took 
all  that  land,"  it  is  said;  **even  from  the  Mount  Halak*  [the 
Smooth,  or  Bald  Mountain]  that  ^^th  up  to  Seir  "  ^  in  tlie  south 
of  Canaan,  "  even  uuto  Baal-gad  in  the  valley  of  Lebanon,  under 
Mount  Uermon,"  in  the  uortli.  Here,  plainly,  Scir  i-«  within  the 
limits  of  Canaan,  northward  of  the  southern  landmark  known  as 
the  Smooth  Mountain ;  and  this  agrees  most  accurately  with  the 
region  as  disclosed  by  modern  research. 

The  plain  E(*-Seer,  already  referred  to,  is  bounded  on  the  south 
by  Wady  Feqreh,'  a  wady  which  ascends  southwesterly  from  the 

Delitxsch  [Bib.  Com.  on  O.  T.,  III.,  250/.,  231  /.) :  Knlbch  [Cam.  on  O.  T.,  nt  Qea. 
U:  9)1  Alford  (Qeae^u,  etc.,  at  U:  6);  WonLsworth  (SiUe  with  Sota,  at  Nam. 
M:  3; ;  Schaff./jange  Cam.  (at  Num.  34:  3  and  Beat.  1 :  44) ;  SpeaJttr^t  Gmr.  (at 
Nttin.U:  45);  Wilton  (7^«  .V«ye6,  pp.  73  note.  lUS);  etc 

'  See  Wilson's  handa  of  Bible,  I.,  345/.  Eobiiuon  Tinted  thU  site,  but  he  seeaaa 
to  have  ruo  cbe  tvo  names  together,  and  called  it  "  el>kawir  '*— "  the  Uttla  eaatla." 
(See  Bit.  Ra.,  tl.,  1!>8.)    Wilson  was  an  accurate  Oriental  Kholar. 

*8eeWUton*s  TVAVjefr,  p.  198/.  "Joali.ll:  15-17;  12:  7,8. 

«The  Hebrew  is  Khaiaq  (p^n),  "smooth,"  "bald,"  "bore."  oa  oppnaed  to 
"  hairy,"  *'  roa^h."  (See  Geacniu*  and  Furst,  i.  v.)  Thus  Jacob  waa  a  khaXaq  man, 
and  Esau  «iu  a  ta'ter  man  (Gen.  27 :  11 ).  Our  King  James  YenioD'H  raar^n,  and 
most  modern  Engliah  translations,  rocot^nise  this  "  Mount  Halak  "  as  the  Smooth,  or 
Bald,  Uonnt&in. 

*  The  Smooth  Mountain  goes  up  to  the  Roofrh  Plain ;  the  Bold  Slope  to  the  Hairy 
Crown  ;  Khnlnq  to  S-i^eer ;  Jacob's  boundary-wall  to  GBan'»  early  domain. 

•See  Robinson's  Bib,  Rts.,  It.,  V^lSl;  Wilson's  Landt  of  BibU,  [.,  540; 
Palmer's  Dt»,  ^f  Exod.,  II.,  4ta ;  etc. 
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r  Arat>^>  from  a  point  not  far  south  of  tltc  Bead  tSca,  and  which 
lUs  Palestine  proper  from  the  ' Azdzimch  mountain  tract,  or 

Jebel  Muqrah  group,'  Tlio  northern  wall  of  this  wady  is  a 
K  bare  and  bald  rani|)art  of  rock,  forming  a  natural  boundary  as 
™  it  "  goeth  np  to  Scir;"  a  landmark  both  impressive  and  unique, 

and  which  corresponds  with  all  tiie  Bible  meutious  of  the  Mount 

Halak. 
H      Canon  Williams,  accompanying  his  friend  Rowlands,  was  first 

among  modem  travelers  to  visit  and  describe  this  pcoutiar  range. 

He  came  toward  it  from  Hebron  along  "the  grand  plain  called 

ll^-Seer.*'     Of  its  appearance,  as  it  firet  met  his  sight,  he  says :  * 

"  Having  asocjided  a  ridge,  a  scene  of  awful  grandeur  burst  sud- 

Idenly  upon  ns  with  such  startling  cflToct  as  to  strike  us  dumb  for 
0ome  moments.  We  found  oin-&elve.s  standing  on  a  gigantic  nat^ 
oral  rampart  of  lofty  mountains,  which  wc  could  trace  distinctly 
fur  many  milc»  cast  and  west  of  the  S|K)t  on  %vhich  we  stood ; 
whose  precipitous  promontories  of  naked  rock,  forming  as  it  were 
bastions  of  cyclopean  an^hitedure,  jutted  forth  in  irregular  masses 
frum  tlie  mountain  barrier  into  a  frightfully  terrific  wilderneas, 

I  [the  Wilderness  of  Zin,]  stretching  far  before  us  towards  the  suutli, 
whose  horrors  language  must  fail  to  describe.  It  was  a  confused 
clmos  of  chalk,  and  had  tlic  np[}curance  of  an  immense  furnace 
glowing  with  white  heat,  illuminated  as  it  now  was  by  tlie  fieroc 
rays  of  the  sun.  There  did  not  apjwar  to  be  M^  least  partide  of 
vtfjdation  in  alt  the  dreary  waste:  all  was  drout/htaud  barrenness 
and  JejKtltitioti.  [The  Bjild  Mountain.]  Tmmctl lately  below  was 
a  wide  and  well-defined  valley,  called  Wady  Murrch,"  This  pic- 
ture of  the  bare  and  desolate  mountain  that  gocth  np  to  Seir  is  tlie 
more  marked  in  view  of  the  fact  that  neither  Canon  Williams  nor 


I    '  LnthcKii  Vcrriofi  of  Ihc  Bible  reni^sre  the  referenoea  to  Mount  TInlak  in  Joib. 
'^ll:  17  ttu*!  13:  7  fts  "  the  DiooDtaiii  which  divides  the  lauJ  up  U>  Svir."    This  iii< 
f^Tai»  liovever,  a  «li|;hUy  diffurent  Hebrew  text. 

*lIolyCiijf,  p.  487/. 
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his  friend  Rowlands  identified  it  with  the  Mount  Ilalak  (they 
proposing  another  tixation  for  that') ;  yet  the  foniier  WTntc  :  "  We 
felt  no  doubt  that  wc  were  standing  on  tlie  niountain-Uirrier  of  the 
Prorai:<od  I-and." 

Professor  Palmer*  Bays  of  this  enmo  region ;  and  this  ngaio 
without  a  suggc^ion  that  it  was  "  the  Ik.ld  Mountain  "  he  was 
deseribing  :  "  Tlie  view  from  the  t4>p  is  vert'  impressive ;  as  well 
as  the  prwipitourt  rliflTs  wlweh  everywhere  meet  the  eye,  huge  jor/ff* 
mountaius  in  tlieinselves,  rise  up  on  either  side  of  the  waily 
[Murrah]  Ixxl,  The  roeks  being  of  limestone,  and  not  relieved 
by  any  verdure,  produce  u  glare  that  is  most  distressing  to  the 
eyes." 

The  very  name  "  Mount  Halak  *'  * — the  Smooth,  or  Bald,  Moun- 
tain— seems  to  Ix;  preserved,  or  re- indicatetl,  in  an  Arabic  synonym 
"  Ee-SufAh,"*  as  tlie  name  of  a  principal  jxiss  into  Palestine,  going 
up  this  natural  barrier  from  Wady  Fcfjreh  to  the  plain  Es-Serr,orj 
Seir, northward*    Frcytag^  defines  "  Es-Sufih '*  as  meaning  "  the ] 
hard,  dcn.sc  rtK-k  which  bears  no  vegetation"* — graoolh  and  bald. 
There  id  a  remarkable  unity  in  the  reports  of  tmvelera  as  to  the ' 
correspondence  of  this  mountain-side  pass  with  the  Seriptural 
bonndaty  mark  of  "the  Mount  Halak;"  a  unity  all  the  more  ^| 
remarkable  in  that  not  one  of  them  has  seemed  to  have  in  mind  ~ 
this  seemingly  self-evident  identification, 

Robinson"  speaks  of  this  "  ascent  to  Seir  "  as  "  a  formidable 


» Sea  Holy  City,  p.  491.  "  Da.  of  Kxod.,  TI.,  406. 

*"Ajor/,  thai  uaiteepbank  formed  by  the  torrent  eottinij  through  the  soU  of  tfao 
wtdy-bad"  {Jbid^  p.  338).    Bee  Freytag'«  Lexicon  ^rofrico-Xutittum,  s,  T. 

•  Ilcb.  p'jnn  ■'nn  ;  hnAar  he-kJuUaij. 

'SLiMaJI-    The  Speak^a  Commentary  (atyum.  34:  3-6)  nimluni  this  "  Xftkb 
wSoiUi,'*  u  the  "  Pom  of  Uie  Bare  Uoclc." 

•  And  the  piwa  next  to  the  cast  of  it  U  "  Ea-Safcy/'  the  diminntiTO  of  "  Es-Suah.* 

•  Id  Arab,  Lat.  Lex.,  i.  v.  ■  Pttra  dura^  eratw,  ptantaa  Twrn  prwiuceM. 

•ifift.iJM.,  II.,  178-181. 
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barrier,  a  naked  Umcstoae  ridge  not  leas  than  a  thousand  feet  in 
height  ami  vcr)*  atecp;"  the  path  over  Ee-Suiah  being  "upon  the 
uakcd  surface  of  the  rock,"  ascending  along  "  this  bare  rock,"  whicli 
is  "in  many  places  smooth  and  dangerous  for  animals/'  the  eamcla 
making  "  their  way  with  difficulty,  Iwing  at  every  moment  liable  to 
slip,"  Von  Schubert  dcst^ribes  it  as  "  a  high,  bald  hill."'  Lord 
Lindsay 'calls  it  "a  precipitous  sheet  of  bare  rock,  aUernately 
mnoolh  and  ttlipperiff  and  covered  with  loose  stones,"  Miss  Mar- 
tiueau^  8i>eaks  of  "the  steep  elope  being  bare  shelvy  limestone." 
Wilson  *  says :  **'  Not  a  particle  of  vegetation  teas  visible  on  its  cJudhy 
dijs,  which  apjMjared  like  a  natural  rampart  to  the  land."  Olin* 
refers  to  the  slojre  as  **  tolerably  sjnooih"  but  "  so  steep  that  it  Is 
barely  possible  for  loaded  camels  to  ascend."  Durhia^  is  sare  tliat 
this  mountain  formed  ''  tlic  southern  boundary  of  Judea."  "  This 
mountain  wall,"  is  what  "El-Mukattera"^  calls  it;  and  tlio  Pass 
Sufiih  he  designates  as  "  a  steep,  smooth  rocky  Kurface."  "  A  nlip- 
ascent  it  proved,"  says  Formby.^  And  Caroline  Paiuc's 
lony'  is;  "The  rocks  were  too  frmooth  to  present  a  very 
secure  foothold  for  even  tlie  cautious  camels,  and  nearly  all  of  those 
[riders]  who  generally  remained  mounted  when  climbing  tlic  rocky 
passes,  preferred  trusting  to  their  own  feet  here." 

Is  it  not  clear  that  this  bald  and  Iwire  northern  wall  of  Wady 
Feqreh,  this  natural  rampart  of  Canaan,  with  its  smooth  rock 
Es-Sufiih  and  Es-Sufcy,  going  up  to  the  plain  Es-Seer, 
^the  Smooth  Mountain  that  goetli  up  to  Seir" — the  western 
land  of  Seir,  in  southern  Canaan?*" 


■  JieteiA  dot  Moryenhnd,  II.,  443.  *Later»,  IT.,  40, 

•  EatUm  Life,  p.  SCO.  *  Lands  of  SiUe,  L,  343.  >  TraveU,  II..  03. 

*  Obterv.  in  &>M,  I.,  197.  ^  Lands  of  Moslem,  p.  234. 
>  Viiit  to  Eeut,  p.  321.  *  Teni  and  Jfarem,  p.  204. 
VKcQ  Hd  DelilMoh  [Bib.  C^m.<mO.  T.,  VIII.,  123),  and  KiirU  ( //«/.  of  Old  CW.. 

m^  M5)»  inelUw  t«  this  identiRcalion  ;   aUlinu>(h  neither  of  them  has  seened  to 
KcogniM  tlic  si^lfiouice  of  the  rcmaioiitg  namo  "  Es-Su&b." 
J 
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Thoro  19  a  reason  which  should  oot  be  lost  aight  of  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  old  name  of  Scir  in  the  eouLh  of  Canaan  after 
Esau  had  removed,  with  nil  his  family,  to  his  divinely  assured 
post^csaion  in  Mount  Seir.  Two  of  Uie  wives  of  Ksau  were  Ca- 
naanites;'  another  wife  was  of  the  dauj^htera  of  Ishmacl.'  The 
descendants  of  these  wives  would  naturally  have  affiliation  with  tbe 
people  of  their  maternal  ancestry.  Even  though  Esau  took  with 
him  all  his  family  and  all  hid  suljetani<e  when  he  went  from 
Southern  Canaan  to  the  region  of  Mount  Scir,*  it  Ls  every  way 
proljable  tliat  more  or  less  of  his  deseendantit  of  the  Canaanitisb 
stock  would  wander  bade  before  long  to  the  fields  of  their  Withers 
— the  fields  whioh  they  themselves,  in  some  cases,  had  occupied — 
west  of  the  Dead  iSca  and  the  'Arabah  ;  and  ajain  that  some  of 
thotie  who  were  of  Ishmaelitish,  lienw  of  Egyptian,'  stock,  would 
spread  themselves  along  the  up|>cr  desert,  in  the  M''ildcmes8  of 
Paran,  where  Ishmael  had  roomed  E^-ptward."  Indeed,  tliat 
something  like  this  was  the  case  with  the  Amalekite  posterity  of 
Edom  (if,  as  seems  probable,  the  Amalekites  were  descended  from 
both  Esau  and  Scir'j  is  evident  from  the  Bible  text.  They  were 
already  down  in  the  mountains  of  Sinai,^  and  up  in  the  hills  of 
southern  Canaan  ■  in  the  days  of  the  exodus. 

Two  centuries  and  a  half,  it  roust  be  remembered,  had  paired, 
between  the  occupauc)'  of  Mount  Seir  by  E:«au  and  the  appearance 
of  the  Israelites  on  the  verge  of  Canaan.  This  gave  time  for 
great  changes  in  the  border  lines  of  nomatlic  tribes.  An  Egyptian 
papyrus  of  tlie  Nineteenth  Dynasty — the  supposed  dynasty  of  the 


'  Comi*ro  Gen.  20 :  34  ;  27 :  40 ;  30  :  2, 

CoDoeminx  th^.  aecmlni;  oonfunon  ia  the  BerenU  mentions  of  these  wina,  ae 
SmHh'HacheU  Bib.  Die.,  b.  tv.  "  Adah,"  "  Aholibamoh,'*  "  Bashemtlli." 

'Gen.  29:  P;  36:  3.  'Gen.  36:  «.  *  Gen.  16;  3.15. 

»Q«n.21:2!.  •  Gen.  36 :  13.  20,  23.    6m  p.40,/,  nota,  n/ira. 

VEzod.  17:  8.  •Nnm.  14:  4S. 
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— reftira  to  "  the  Shasoo  of  the  country  of  A*hinui "  (tlia 
Eed'ween  of  Edom  or  iSeir)  as  already  at  the  d(X)r3  of  Lower 
Egj'pt,  and  even  as  permitted  to  enter  that  land  as  settlers  there.' 
And  all  the  indleationjj  of  the  Egyptian  records  would  show  that 
the  Edomite  Bcd'wceii  roamod  freely,  at  this  time,  firom  the 
'Arabah  to  the  Delta. 

As  already  stated,  the  region  assured  to  Eaau  and  his  dcsoen- 
dants  by  the  divine  promise  was  Mount  Seir,  the  mountain  range 
on  the  ca^  of  the  'Arabah,  a  region  wholly  outside  of  the  limits 
of  Oeuiaan — the  birthright  inheritance  bartered  to  Jacob.  The 
names  "  Seir/'  and  "field  of  Edoin,"'  applied,  for  the  reasons 
Doted,  to  the  old  ninging-field  of  Eaau  in  southern  Canaan,  are  not 
[to  be  confounded  with  Esau'S  Mount  Seir  and  the  old  region  of 

ora  proper  as  it  existed  before  tlie  days  of  Esau.     But  Edom 

ri»pcr  seems  always  to  have  included,  in  its  westward  stretch,  the 

'Ambah  and    more  or  less  of  the  mountain  region   west  of  the 

'Arabah  and  southward  of  the  nattiral  boundary  line  between  these 

oiintainH  and  Canaan ;   eonthwanl  of  Wady  Feqrch,  with  its 

A2ft7.imch.  or  Mnqrdh,  mountain-wall  standing  over  against  the 

II  of  Jfonnt  Hal'ilv.  Tliis  is  fiilrly  to  be  inferred  from  the 
tian  references  to   ancient   Edom  ;  it  is  consistent  with   our 

liest  knowle*Ige  of  tlie  boimds  of  Edom ;  jt  Is  an  inevitable 
deduction  from  the  early  Bible  mentions  of  Edom's  westward 
reach. 


I 


>  See  ft  tniislatioa  from  thU  papynu  in  Drugscb's  ZHd,  Qtog.,  p.  642 ;  abo  HiH, 

>  WHUmi  i"  Thr  Nvy^,  p.  7S.  note)  poiota  twit  the  fact  that  the  word  ii4A«A  (rnl?) 
truuUtMl  "  field  "  or  "  ennnlrj  "  (of  Edom\  refers  rmiher  to  a  culti7at4xl  plaia  than 
lo  A  ntf^gnl  mountain,  henw  It  is  inapplicable  to  "  Uonnt  Seir ;  "  aim  that  it  u  tlie 

on]  ax>p1)vd  prnlpptlcollr  to  the  domain  of  the  Amnlckltes  in  the  recird  of  Kedor- 
U'omcr  »  marrii  fOen.  Hi  7)  oTer  thi«  verr  region.  In  this  light,  the  "  field  "  of  Uie 
Amalrk  itv  deacendanti  of  ICdom  in  the  earlier  record  ia  the  same  u  the  "  field  "  of 
Ibe  aneertor  of  the  Amalekiics  io  the  later  story.  • 
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Various  references  to  tJic  bouodary  limits  of  Canaan,  in  the 
Bible  texty  go  to  show  that  the  southern  line  of  the  Land  of 
Promise  ran  along  the  western  portion  of  Bdom  proper.  In  de- 
scribing tliat  line,  as  it  passes  southeasterly  from  the  Dead  Sea 
starting-point  into  tlic  Wilderness  of  Zin,  or  the  'AzAzimeh  moan- 
tain  tract  (running  along  the  Wady  Feqreh,  which  marks  the 
natural  boundary  of  Palestine*),  the  record  is,  that  it  shall  be 
"from  the  Wilderness  of  Zin,  along  by  the  coast  of  Edom;"'  or 
"  from  the  Wilderness  of  Zin,  which  rcstoth  upon  the  side  of 
Edora."'  Again  it  is  said  that  **  the  uttermost  [or  lower  border] 
cities  of  the  children  of  Judah  toward  the  coast  of  Edora  south- 
ward [or  NegeMvurd],"*  stretched  along  as  far  westward  as  Bccr- 
sheba — the  old  home  of  Esau-Edom,  All  this  is  utterly  incom- 
patible with  the  limitations  of  Edom  to  tlie  region  east  of  the 
'Arabah,  but  quite  consistent  with  every  otlier  indication  of  the 
w&itward  reach  of  Exlom  into  the  'AzAzimeh,  or  Muqrfih,  mountain 
tract  on  the  west  of  the  'Arabah,  from  the  very  earliest  mention 
of  that  country  until  its  final  annihilation  as  a  distinct  power 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

That  the  name  Edom,  in  its  Greek  form  **  Iduraea,"  extended 
over  tlie  upper  desert  south  of  Palestine  in  the  later  oenturies 


'  Obmrre  the  opinlou  of  WlUiama,  BowUnds,  Palmer,  and  others  on  this 
at  pagw  95-97,  nipro. 

>  See  Nam.  34:  1;  Josh.  15:  1. 

"  Speaker't  Commfmtary  iriwlering.  Fries  (in  Stud.  «.  Krit.  for  IR54,  p.  77)  has 
shown  that  'al^edhet  ('T"''J?)  in  Nam.  S4 :  3,  r«oder«d  in  the  King  James  YerrioB 
"ftlongbf  the  eoABt  of,"  does  not,  like 'a/-jra(M  H^'Sjf),— m  in  Exod.  S:  6;  Josh. 
15:  40;  a  Sam.  15:  2;  Dan.  10:  H.—^ignify  contact  at  a  single  point,  or  alan;  a 
short  dbtonoe ;  but  means  "  along  the  land  of,"  "  on  a  lont;,  yes,  thr  whole  stretch,** 
as  for  instance  in  Jutij^es  tl :  26.  This  fact  in  itsdf  would  seem  snfficJent  to  sitov 
thatpAiM  C^t^p))  "  quarter  of,"  in  Num.  34:  3,  cannot  in  this  inslanco  (as  some 
have  olaimeU)  mean  *'  comer  of,"  if  indeed  it  ever  ooald  have  that  meaning  in  *  lanA 
boundary. 

«  Joih.  15 :  21-28. 
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before  the  C}iristian  era,  and  subsequently,  is  abundunily  ghown 
by  references  to  it  in  the  Apocrypba,  the  Talmud,  and  the^vritiuga 
of  Pliny,  JoiSGpbua,  Ptolemy,  Jerome,  and  others.'  Diodorua 
Siculus,  indei!d,  speaks  of  the  Dead  Sea  as  in  the  centre  of  the 
Gatrapy  of  Idumca.*  And,  as  lias  been  already  noted,  all  the 
geographers  down  to  the  daj's  of  Reland  were  at  one  on  this  point. 
So  far  there  is  no  dispute.  The  only  question  rained  by  any 
scholar  is,  whether  the  wcstwai-d  stretch  of  Edom  beyond  the 
'Arabali  was  prior  to  the  period  of  Judah'a  captivity,*  Yet  not  a 
particle  of  evidence  is  to  be  found  in  favor  of  tJic  westward 
limitation  of  ancient  Edom  by  the  bounds  of  the  'Arabah^  at  any 

iod  whatsoever;  while  both  Uic  Bible  text  and  t)ie  Egyptian 
records  give  proof  that  there  was  no  such  limitation  in  the  days  of 
the  conquest  of  Canaan. 

Aa  yet,  the  precise  limits  of  ancient  Edom,  westward,  cannot  be 
designated  with  confidence.  It  is  probable,  judging  from  what  we 
know  of  ancient  boundaries  generally,  that  these  limits  were  con- 
fonnwl  t^3  Bomo  marked  natural  features  of  tlie  country.  AVhen 
the  ArAiumeh,  or  MuqrAh,  mountain  tract  shall  have  been  care- 

\y  explored,  sucli  natural  features  may  be  there  shown  for  tlie 
marking  of  the  western  border  of  Edom,  as  have  already  been 
^pointed  out  for  the  southern  border  of  Canaan.  Hollaud  had  this 
in  his  mind  on  the  occasion  of  his  latest  visit  to  the  desert ;  but 
the  same  causes  whicli  prevented  hl'^  following  up  the  search  for 


Pper 


'  See  Relamrs  Pal.,  \yp.  66-73;  Bobinann's  "  Skctchi's  of  Muiaea,"  BUk  Rrpon.  for 
Ipril,  IS33,  p.  2i'>2/.  ,■  Cooder'a  Art,  "  Idani«a,"  in  Eneyc.  BrU.,  ointh  ed. ;  Porter** 
|ArL,  "  EJom,"  in  SmUJi-HaeMftt  Bib.  Die. 

'  "  Kt'iTtu  }Ap  tLOra  ftia^v  rr)f  aaTpoTreiav  r^f  ' ISovfiniac V  {Bk.  19,  chap.  96.) 
*  Pcui  Stui|t'7  MkTi  (^iMOt  and  Pal.,  p.  94,  note) :  "  To  represent  Edom  u  exteod- 
iat  irest  of  the  'Arabkh  in  the  time  of  Moaos,  la  an  aniLchroDifiin,  borrowed  from  the 
timM  jtA«r  the  Oaptivity,  when  the  E(loniit««,  drireo  frini  thfir  ancient  f>«ftU, 
Deea[tied  ihe  'Sonth'  of  Judca  as  fiir  as  Hctiroa  ;  1  Mace.  G:  65."  Bqc  this 
ichftrse  of  ftoaohroiucm  will  hardly  reet  ftgaloat  Moms  himMlf,  and  the  scribes  of 
Meacptab. 
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the  site  of  Kadesh-barnea  stood  in  the  way  of  His  exploring  the 
region  in  question  for  the  sctilomeut  of  Kdom's  boundary  line. 
Yet  he  made  a  suggestion  which  may  yet  prove  a  valuable  one. 
Finding  the  natural  break  in  the  eouthwestera  corner  of  iJiat  great 
raouutaia  tract,  as  already  mentionctl/  he  was  led  to  believe  that 
the  wady-roadway  pasfiiug  up  northerly  through  the  mountains 
toward  the  eoutliern  border  of  Palestine  "  formed  the  western 
boundary  of  Edom."*  However  this  may  prove  to  be  in  die  light 
of  future  explorations,  it  Is  evident  that  tlie  uttermost  border  of 
Edom  in  that  direction  lay  somewhere  within  tiiat  mountain  tract; 
and  that,  therefore,  Kadesh-barnea  was  al^  there.^  And  this  is 
in  furtlier  confirmation  of  all  that  we  have  before  learned  of 
the  probable  site  of  Kadcsb. 


18.    A  SWEEP  TO  GAZA, 

An  incidental  mention  of  Kadesli-baruca  as  a  landmark  in 
Jofihua's  progress  in  the  conquest  of  Cana:in,  will  be  seen  to  con- 
form very  well  with  tlie  other  indications  of  its  location.  Joshua 
had  captured  Lachish  and  Eglon  in  southwestern  Canaan.*  Then, 
pushing  eastward,  "  Joiihua  went  up  from  Eglon,  and  all  Israel 
with  him,  unto  Hebron ;  and  they  fought  against  it:  and  they  took 
iL""*  And  Bo  the  old  home  of  tlieir  ancestors,  with  the  graves  of 
Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob,  was  fairly  in  the  possession  of  the 
Israelites.  There  is  certainly  no  doubt  about  the  locatioD  of 
Hebron.     That  site  is  fixed  beyond  a  pcradveuture. 

And  from  Hebron  "  Joshua  returned,  and  all  Israel  with  him, 
to  Debir;  and  fought  against  it ;  and  he  took  it,  and  the  king 
thereof,  and  all  the  cities  tliereof   [all  the  enclosures,  or  stroug- 

'  S«e  page  82  /,  tuprti. 
*  Sm  UolIflJid's  re|>ort  of  hu  joumt^y,  m  Rejiort  vj  Brit.  Assoc,  for  1876,  p.  622^. 
•Num.20:  16.  •  Joah.  10:  31-36. 

»JodLlO:  36,37. 
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h,^  thereof] ;  ...  as  he  had  done  to  Hebron^  so  he  did  u> 
Dcbir."  As  Joshua  Imd  been  moving  eastwai'd  to  Hebron,  his 
return  from  Hebron  could  uot  liave  been  by  moving  farther  ea^it- 
ward  or  »i»uthca3t\vard,  it  must  have  been  hy  u  westerly  or  a  south- 
westerly courec ;  iiouce  Debir  (or,  Dclx^cr)  is  to  be  sought  in  tliat 
direction  from  Hebron.  And  there  Debir  has  been  fairly 
identified. 

Dcbir  is  a  noteworttiy  place  on  many  accounts.  Its  more 
andcnt  name  is  said  to  have  been  ICirjath-sepher,'  or  Book-town, 
or  City  of  Books ;'  aud  u^jain  Kirjath-sauuah,*  or  City  of  Instruc- 
Itioa;'  indicating  its  prominence  aa  a  literary  aud  reli;j;iou3  ecuLre. 
Its  later  name,  Debir,*  is  a  term  sometiiues  ap])licd  to  the  inner 
sanctuary  of  a  temple,  or  the  8cat  of  a  saoi'ed  oracle.  Aud  the 
refercQoc  to  its  outlying  strongholds  ["  cities  "],  and  to  its  excep- 
tionally secure  fastnesses,  would  seem  to  show  it  as  a  military 
position  of  importance.  After  Joshua's  first  capture  of  it,  it  seems 
to  have  been  retaken  by  the  sons  of  Anak,  or  other  formidable 


[     *T%tt  nebrew  word  ti  'mt  (^*X')»  (ui  "  enclowU  placr,"  w  alrcfvdy  Bliown  (see  {Mige 
8S,  m|>ra).     U  i»  not  to  be  6uppo«cd  that  there  were  iwparale  "citioi"  oonneoUid 
with  Dcbir :  but  it  U  pmbobic  that  there  were  outlying  "  eDoIoeum." 
>  Josh.  10:  3$,  39;  15:  15;  Jadgesl:  11. 

*  A«  to  Ihia  meaning  there  is  oo  qoestioiL     See  Ge»eoiiu  and  Fuist,  «.  tv.  "  Qir- 
[jalli,**  "Sephw." 

*  Josh.  IS  :49. 

^Grore  {Stnilk-JTaeita  Bib.  Die,  »,  v.  "Debir")  and  Thomson  {South.  Pai., 
Land  and  Book  ^  and  Rome  oth<n^,  rendor  this  "City  of  thv  Palm;"  but  Schroder 

»lDie  PAOniritehe  Sprothr,  p.  8,  note)  showK  its  most  probable  meaning  aa  "City  of 
.Ihe  Law;*'  ■»  the  Anbio  *innah,  "the  I^aw,"  wmM  indicate.  The  Septung^nt 
tnnsUlea  both  names,  Qirjath-sepbcr  as  well  as  Qirjoth-iannah,  by  "  City  of  Letters." 
Kor  is  Sefaroder  alone  in  this  rendering. 

*  It  is  a  word  from  a  root  of  varied  significatioos.  See  Ocscnios  and  Filrst,  i.  v, 
"Dabew."  Its  rout  nieanings  incl'jde  "behind,"  "inner,"  "to  speak,"  etc.; 
Imdm  it  Is  applied  to  the  inner  saactuary  of  a  temple  {itee  1  Kings  6 :  5,  111^  22 ; 
6:  tf-S;  3  Chron.  3:  Itt;  4:  7-9);  or  again  to  the  ormole  speaking  from  the  saao- 
loiry. 
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ialmbltants  of  Canaan ;'  for  it  was  then  that  Caleb  deemed  it  a 
priw  worthy  of  the  bcHt  efforts  of  the  most  hen)ic,  and  eaid  :  "  He 
that  smiteth  Kirjath-scpbcr,  and  taketh  it,  to  him  will  I  give 
Achsali  my  dau;i;litor  to  wife."*  ^Vud  Othuiel,  wI»o  took  the  city 
and  won  its  rcwanl,  was  afton^ards  a  judge  of  Israei/  while  his 
city  became  a  city  of  the  prieritd.* 

Various  eiu^  have  boea  suggested  for  ancient  Deblr;  nearly  all 
of  them,  however,  within  a  few  miles  range,  and  all  of  thom  westerly 
or  southwesterly  of  Hebron.*  Of  late  Uic  identification  at  Dha- 
hareeyeh,  a  somewliat  remarkable  village  on  the  road  from  Hebron  _ 
to  Bcershcba  has  gained  coufidence,  and  now  has  general  aooept-  | 
ance.  Knobel*  was  perhaps  the  first  to  point  to  tliis  identification, 
and  Couder/  Tristi-am,"  and  Thomson,'  strengthened  its  claims  to 
approval.  Robinson,'*'  Wilson,"  Rittor,"and  Palmer"  bad,  before 
thLs,  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  site  of  the  ruins  of  Dhalia- 
reeyeh.  It  is  at  the  junction  of  tlie  two  great  roads;  that  from 
Hebron  to  Gaza,  and  that  from  Hebron  to  the  desert  mid  to 
Egypt — tlie  "  Way  of  Shur."  "  A  castle  or  fortress  apparently 
once  stood  here,"  says  Uobiuson ;  "  the  remains  of  a  equare 
tower  are  still  to  be  seen,  now  used  as  n  dwelling;  and  the 
doorways  of  many  hovels  are  of  hewn  stone  with  arches.  It 
would  seem  to  have  been  one  of  the  line  of  small  fortresses, 
which  apparently  once  existed  all  along  the  southern  border  of 
Palestine." 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  to  the  present  day  Dhaharceyeh  is 
counted  the  border  town  of  Palestine.     The  TeeyAhah  Araba  who 

1  Comp.  Josh.  10:  98,  ZO,  luid  Josh.  15:  tS-lS. 

»JobK  15:  16,17.  •Judges  3:  9-U.  •  Joah.  21 :  9-15. 

^SmiihrHttckcU  Bib.  ZKc.,  s.  v.,  "Debir";  SeJwff-Lawje  Com.  At  Josh.  10:  SS. 

*  As  cii^l  in  Longp,  asaboro.  '  Tent  Work  in  Pcd^^  11.,  03. 

•  Bible  Placet,  p.  61.  *  South,  J^tl.  (Land  and  Book),  p.  299/. 
»•  Bib.  Rm.,  I.,  20fm.  "  land4  of  BibU,  I.,  .I4il-3&i. 
»  Otog.  oj  Pal.,  III.,  103,  288/.          "  Da  of  Erod.,  II.,  31>4r396. 
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convoy  the  traveler  from  Castle  Naklil  toward  Hebron  are  nnablc 
to  cany  him  by  Dhaliaroeych  ;  unless,  indeed,  a  new  agreement  is 
mode  at  tliat  point,  by  the  ]xiyment  fur  Dhaharecycli  bor$cs  to 
Hebron,  at  au  added  cost  beyond  the  liire  uf  the  TpryAhali  camels. 
As  Ritter  states  it' :  "  Tlio  first  jduce  of  any  iaipurtaucc  in  Pales- 
tine is  the  village  ed-Dhoheriych,  five  or  six  hours  soutliwest  of 
Hebron  [Hiibinson  called  it  four  hours.  I  found  it  about  four  and 
a  ludf].  It  derives  its  interest  from  the  fact  that  here  converge 
the  west  road  leading  tlirough  Wadi  CH-Seba  and  Btiersluiba,  the 
great  highway  to  Gam  and  Kgypt,  and  tlic  great  eastern  r«jad  from 
Petra  and  SinaL'*  Palmer'  calls  attention  to  the  faet  tliat  "  Mur- 
ray's Handbook  "'  says  of  this  important  site:  "  There  is  nothing 
here  cither  to  interest  or  detain  the  tniveler ;  *'  and  he  ad<l^  :  "  But 
...  we  found  it,  on  the  contrary,  a  very  interesting  place.  The 
dwellings  eonajflt  for  the  most  part  of  caves  cut  in  the  natural  rock, 
ne  of  them  having  rude  arches  carved  over  the  doorways,  and 
ail  of  tliem  being  of  great  antiquity.  .  .  They  are  exactly  like 
what  the  old  Ilorite  dwellings  must  have  been,  and  have  doubtless 
been  inhabited  by  generation  after  generation,  since  tlie  days  of  tluit 
now  forgotten  race.*' 

Conder  and  Thomson  would  find  a  rescmblanoe  in  the  meanings 
of  Dludiareeyeh  and  Debeer.  The  latter  says :  "  The  Arabic  name, 
edh-Dhoheriych,  may  be  translated  *  ridge '  or  *  promontory/  and 
hence  this  signification  corresponds  with  its  position,  and  also  with 
the  meaning  of  the  word."*  Yet  Robinson  (or  Eli  Smithy  ren- 
ders the  word  as  "  noon."  In  fact  the  Arabic  root  of  this  word  is 
aa  varied  in  its  significations  as  its  Hebrew  correspondent,  Debeer. 
Itroeans  "back,"  "behind,"  "backbone,"  "ridge,"  "  road  through 
the  desert,"  "  summer-noon,'*  "  to  conquer,"  "  to  disclose,"  etc.* 


>  Gm9.  9fPai.,  m^  IM.  *  Du,  of  Exod.,  IL.  39  /.         >  .Syria  aiul  Pal^  p.  W. 

«&w<A.  Pat.  (Land  ood  Book),  p.  300.       ^  Bib.  Res.,  III..  208,  firet  ed. 

•SceFreytog'ii«r.  j<raft.  Jyi/.B.  T-      -gl^- 
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Heace,  whUo  the  oorrcspoodcDoc  of  name  is  not  sucl)  as  to  be  in  it 
coDclusivc,  there  is  enough  eke  to  render  it  more  thau  probablo 
that  the  important  site  of  Dhahareeyeh  ia  also  tlie  site  of  the  im<^ 
portaiit  aacicnt  Debir  ;  and  a  similarity  iu  the  names  can  tiu*ilv  bd 
found.     Yet  Dlmhareeych  as  it  is  to-day,  with  ibt  rnud  viuWa,  and 
ita  wretched  people,  its  multitude  of  dogs,  and  its  many  myriad£ 
of  ficos^  has  little  to  suggest  the  military  stronghold,  the  literui^A 
centre,   llie   sacred    nietxopojis,  whicli    onoe   existed    there.     But 
herein  i&  au  illustrative  oouLrast  between  tlie  Laud  u^  Promise  m^ 
it  was,  and  as  it  ia.  ( 

And  from  Hebron  to  Debir  and  btyond,  Josliua  swept  on  in  hifl 
conquering  march.     "  So  Joshua  smote  all  of  the  hills  [the  hill- 
country  of  Judah],  and  of  the  south  [tlic  Negcb],  and  of  the  vj 
[the  Shephelah],  and  of  the  spring.^  [Mhe  upper  springs  and  thi 
nether  springs/  wliicli  were  a<lded   to  Achsali's  dovsTy  (Juab.  U 
17-19),  near  Debir].  .  .  .  And  Joshua  smote  them  from  Kodesh- 
barnea  even  unto  Gaza."*     The  only  consistent  explanation  of  thia 
statement  is,  that  Joshua  moved  along  southwesterly  from  Hebron 
to  Debir  and  Kadesh-barnea ;  from  Hebron   to  the  southernmost 
point  of  the  southern  boundary-line  of  Canaan,'  and  thence  ou^vard 
toward  Gaza  and  the  sca-coost.     And  this  explanation  ooincides 
with  all  that  had  before  been  sliown  as  to  the  location  of  Kadefab- 
bamca. 

14.    THE  PROMISED  LAND'S  SOtTTHKRN  BOUNDARY. 

And  now  for  the  various  mentions  of  Kadcsh-barnca  as  a  boun- 
dary-line landmark  iu  the  Bible  story.  Both  in  the  incidental  refer- 
ences to,  and  in  the  detailwl  dedorijjtions  of,  the  southern  boun<1arv 
of  the  Promised  I*nnd  as  a  whole,  and  again  of  tJio  poeeessions  of 
the  tribe  of  Judali  (before  the  [wrtiou  of  Simeon  was  taken  from 
them)^  the  location  of  Kadesh-bomea  oonfomis   to  the   imlica- 


>Ja«h.lO:  40.41. 


■  Ktun.  U :  4. 
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Uoos  already  noted,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  fixed  yet  more 
defiaitely. 

In  Numbers  34 :  3-5,  Moeea  declares,  from  Jehovah,  to  the 
Israelites :  "  Your  houUi  quarter  [or,  side]  shiill  be  [or,  extend] 
from  the  Wilderness  of  Zin  along  by  tlie  cxiasL  [or,  boundary]  of 
£dum  [or,  which  rcattetli  upon  the  side  of  Kdomj."     This  general 
Btatemetit  of  the  fiouthern  boundai*y  line  is  followed  by  a  closer 
description  of  its  salient  points.     "  And  your  south   border  shall 
be  [or,  shall  start  from]  the  outmost  ooast  [or,  tJie  cxtreniify]   of 
the  Salt  Sea  [the  Dead  Sea]  eastward  [or,  on  tlie  east]  ;  and  your 
border  shall  turn  from  [or,  on]  the  south  to  [or,  of]  die  Asoeut  of 
Akrabbim,  and  [shall]   pass  on  to  Zin  [or,  Zinword] ;   and  the 
going  forth  thereof  shall  be  from  the  south  [or,  the  extent  of  its 
reach   on  the  south  shall   l)e]   to   Kadt'sh-barnea   [or,  south  of 
Kadcsh-barnea],  and  shall  go  on  [or,  shall  reach  forth  thence]  to 
Hazar-addar  [or,  the  village,  or  settlement,  of  'Addar],  and  shall 
pus  OQ  to  Azmon  [or,  'Azraonwanl]  ;  and  the  border  shall  fetch 
«  oompas3  from  Azmon  unto  [or,  from  'Azmon  the  Iwrder  shall 
tarn  to]   the  river  of  Egypt  [or,    Wudy-of-Egj-pt-ward],  and 
the  goings  out  of  it  shall  be  at  [or,  its  reach  shall  be  to]  the 
[Mediterranean]  Sea  [or,  seaward]." 

In  Joshua  15  :  1—1,  this  soutliern  boundary  line*  is  re-dcscribed 
with  more  particularity :  '*  To  the  Iwrdcr  [or,  boundary]  of  Edoni, 
the  wilderness  of  Zin  southward  was  [or,  a-?]  tlie  utlcrmost  part 
of  the  south  ooast"  Or,  as  some  would  read  this:  "On  tlie 
south,  to  the  border  of  Eilom  [their  boundary  was],  the  Avilderness 

»of  Zin,  from  the  extremity  of  Teman."*  This  general  descrip- 
|na  is  followed,  as  in  Numbern,  by  a  detailed  one:  "  ^Vnd  their 
*  The  toothem  boaodarj  of  Judoh  was  alao  the  southern  buuDclary  of  the  Land  of 
Pronise  as  *  whole. 
>  Bo,  tho  Arabia  maslator  and  Houbigant,  as  quoted  and  followed  bjr  Geddeo,  In 
lUi  fievidon,  t'n  loto :  al«>  the  Lada  Eevinoa  of  Sabiuiiaii  SohmidL  This  point  will 
te  taHf  oonaidercd  fiutber  oa. 
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boundaiy.     It  would  certainly  be  well  to  look  for  a  "  better 

It  has  already  been  shown*  that  the  apparent  natnral  boundary 
of  Cftnaan,  or  Palestine,  on  the  south,  is  the  mountain-range  whtcfa 
forms  the  northern  wall  of  Wady  Feqreh ;  "  the  Bald  Monntain 
thai  goeth  np  to  Seir.'**  It  is  certainly  reasonable  to  suppose  tfatt 
this  natural  boundary  is  des^nated  in  this  instaoce,  as  in  the 
other/  in  the  description  of  the  Bouthem  ooast  of  the  LazkI  of 
Promise ;  especially  when  the  description  here  accurately  coufonm^ 
to  tliis  promiueiit  landmark. 

To  one  looking  from  the  sootbem  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,'  the 
open  mouth  of  this  Wady  Feqreh  sliowa  itself  prominently, — in  a 
eonthwcstcrly  direction, — between  the  southern  end  of  Kbafhm 
Usdnm  (the  Hill  of  Sodom,  sometimes  called  the  Salt  Mountain,] 
on  the  right  hand,  and  the  northern  or  northwestern  end  of  the 
low  basin-wall  to  whidi  Robinson  has  called  attention^  on  the  left 
hand.  A  southern  boundary-line,  which  is  to  run  westerly,  and 
which  is  to  pasd  south  of,®  rather  than  over,  the  designated  Ascent 
of  'Akrabbim,  would  therefore  properly  be  supposed  to  enter  this 
great  dividing  wady,  which  runs  south  of  the  already 


>  A  crowiupg  ninstntlon  of  RobiiuoD's  controlling  inflaeace  OTcr  nodeni  sAoltr- 
riup  in  bis  fleld,  is  prm  id  his  abtlitj  to  iodoce  so  many  to  ocwpt  bii  niggcstaaB  Clwt 
■  «ou(A«ni  tioaiidAry  nutt  morih  and  iOfUk,  The  Engliib'^ieakiiig  vrorU  ham  bocft 
alflURt  A  anit  on  thi^  poiat  since  he  made  the  suggestion  m  his  onlj'  yrt.y  of  adapttag 
the  Bible  rMord  to  liis  site  of  Kadesh-bftnuft;  although  he  did  not  ereo  ynttm 
ai^ini'"^"^  i'*  '^^  nnppnrt. 

*  See  pa^^Gs  95-f  7,  tupn,  •  Josh.  11 :  17 ;  12 :  7. 

*  The  reftrences  to  this  numntalB'WaU,  In  JoshoA,  »oold  wetm  to  iodicste  it  | 
aimtheni  limit  of  "  all  that  Uod,  the  hilla,  and  all  the  So«lh  Coantiy." 

*  See  the  Map  of  Dtad  Sca,  in  Tri&tram*s  Land  oj ItnuL 

*  Keil  and  Delitiarh  {Bih.  Com.,  TV.  151)  render  Joshtta  1« :  S,  "  To  the  eoathertt 
bomdarr  of  the  ascent  of  Akrebbim."  See,  also  Sehoff-Vm^  Bih.  Om.,  in  loeoL 
Hbralej  {Bih.  Cril.)  rendera  Nam.  $4:4."  And  rnitr  w^utbem  border  sban  go  tvomA 
brthr  Hill.«  of  Scorpions."  Geddes  (Reriaoo)  renders  it, "  Winding  abont  Uie  south 
aide  of  Akrabbim." 
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southern  coast-wall  of  the  land  to  be  bounOod,  In  tins  cose,  the 
Ascent  of  'Akrabbim  might  be  looked  for  along  the  northern  wall 
of  Wady  Feqreh— the  Bald  Mountiin  wall.  The  Pass  es-vSn^h, 
already  named  as  a  princi|)al  pa&s  of  that  wall-rampart,  has  been 
eaggestcd/  with  some  show  of  probability,  as  the  Ascent  of 
'Akrabbim;' yet  the  more  westerly  Pu^  el- Yemen,  up  the  same 
hillside,  hiLS  perhaps,  superior  claims  to  fiiis  identification,  both  in 
its  position  and  in  its  name — as  will  be  soon  in  its  further  exami- 
nation. It  is  possible  thnt  in  the  days  of  the  exodus  the  range  as 
a  whole  was  known  as  the  Mount  Ilolak,  and  its  westerly  pass  as 
the  Ascent  of  'Akrabbim, 

KvcD  the  word  "  'Akrabbim  "  may  have  had  referenoe  to  the 
•l<Tistic8  of  the  Ascent,  or  Pass,  or  Maaleh ;   characteristics 

bidi  are  evident  to-day  as  always.  The  word  is  commonly 
translated  "Scorpions,"  and  the  suggestion  is  that  scorpions 
abounded  there.  But  while  the  Hebrew  root  is  not  eJitirely  clear, 
it  seems  to  have  the  idea  of  "wounding  the  heel,"*  which  is  tJbe 
work  of  botli  the  scorpion  and  the  serpent;*  and  from  that  point 
the  Ilobpew  root  and  its  Arabic  correspondents  run  out  into 
various  meanings,  including  "scorpion,"  "scourge,"  "striking," 
'** catting  off,"  "centre,"  "defile,"  "mountain  pass."  It  was  long 
that  the  Ascent  of  'Akrabbim  was  rather  a  descrip- 
tive felj^atiou  than  a  proper  noran;  that  it  indicated  a  serpentine 
or  Bxnuotis  ascent ;   a  way  that  winds  and  twists  scorpion-like.*     It 


>  See  RcnrUadt,  in  Imp.  Bib.  Dit.,  b.  v.,  "  "Mmcnh  " ;  Eoobers  Exegtt.  Ifixndb^ 
at  Joth.  15:  Z:  and  Spcaler'w  Com.,  at  Num.  34 :  4. 

*  Tin  rafercoM  to  "  Akrabattiao,"  io  Idumoa,  in  1  lkIao&  6 :  3,  would  seem  to  ooi^ 
n^Mod  with  thin  view. 

■Grarnia«.  (ffeb.  Lex.,  s. v.  "^Aqrab")  thinks  that  it  is  "oompoonded  from  'aqar 
npjr\ '  to  wonnd/  and  'a^cA  (3|y!)  '  he<L' " 

«  "ThoQ  BliftU  brniie  hU  [man's]  heel,"  ia  Ood's  prophecy  to  the  serpent  In  Eden 
(0«n.3:  IG.) 

*8ee  dtatkou  in  Pool's  Synopa.  Crit.,  from  Vatnblns.  Emanuel  S&,  and  MurionA, 
of  Mj  lhn«  cfotorict  api.  FurFt  ( IT(b.  and  CluUd.  Lcz.,  s.  t.  "  'Aqrab  ")  finda  the 
Idea  of  a  aJnooos  conree  in  th?  word  itself. 
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is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  Robinson  says'  of  a  similar  diiBi-ult 
ascent  at  another  potal:  "The  ascent  is  called  simply  cn-Nukb,  or 
el-'Arkflb,  both  signifying  *tJie  pass'  up  a  mountain;  and  our 
guides  knew  no  other  name.  The  road  rises  by  zig-za<;3  along  tlio 
projecting  point  of  a  steep  ridge,  between  two  deep  ravines,"  The 
word  *Ark&b,  or  'Arqoob,  here  used,  is  api^ureutly  from  the  same 
root  as  'aqrab.  Its  meaning  is  given '  not  only  as  "  a  tortuous 
n-ady  pfiursc,"  and  "  a  mountain  defile,"^  but  as  the  proper  name  of 
an  Amulekitc  "cclobratc<I  for  breaking  and  eluding  his  promises" 
— slipping  and  twisting  from  the  straight  way  of  veracity .* 

This  Pass  el-Ycmcn  is  the  more  commonly  useil  pass,  up  the 
Bald  Mountain  border  of  Palestine,  It  was  described  first,  in 
modern  timc>,  by  Scctzen,*  in  1807.  Robinson^  says  of  it,  in 
compari.'iou  with  the  two  passes  eastward  of  it:  "Of  the  three 
passes,  that  of  Es-Suf^h  is  the  most  direct;  but  that  of  El-Yemen, 
though  the  way  is  longer,  is  more  used  on  account  of  the  water  at 
the  top;"  good  wat^'r  being  there  found  in  unfailing  supply  :  and 
of  course  a  Avater  supply  would  always  give  the  pre-eminence  to  a 
pass  on  the  desert  border.  The  location  of  the  Pass  el-Ycmcn  is, 
northward,  over  against  the  supposed  westerly  stretch  of  tlie  land 
of  Edom/  or  the  Dukedom  of  Teman,*  and  its  Arabic  name,  El- 

»Bi&.  Ret.,  T.,  175.  » Freytag** £«.  Atah.  Lai.,  «.r. 

'There  is  nppaivnily  a  mot  (timnMttion  with  this  word  'Anjooh,  in  th«  nnm? 
*Aqa)»ii,  mraniag  "a  desocntor  itecp  dccjivity,"  whicU  isflpplicd  to  "the  lonj  and 
difficult  dncentof  the  Hi^  route  from  the  western  ainunlAtn"  toward  thp  j:rn1f  which 
has  received  tlic  oamo  'Aqabah  from  Utis  reimoa.  (d«e  Robinson's  D^.  £n^  U 
171;  StanU-y's  5infli  ond  iW.,  pp.  10,  84;  Winer's  ^16.  JJeaimirftfrft.,*.  t.  "Eliuh."! 

*  Pocockc  I  I>f«n>.  0/ /Jort,  II„1, 123)  rcft'rBtothc"Acnibaiicor5W7»fn/inc  UiTcr, 
which  goca  out  of  the  Borrudr  in  the  field  of  Damascus."  And  this  mentino  is  noloJ 
by  Eochler  in  his  annotationa  to  Ibo  ol  Wutli'e  "  De  Terra  Syriie,"  (in  Abnlfed«'» 
T<ib.S>/r.,T}.  175.)  The  river  referred  10  ii  Kohr  el-Aqrab^ii!(SeeB«ddter'iiWl 
and  A'yr.,  p.  48.) 

'/Jfurft  III.,  7-14:  alsoio  Zach's  monatl.Corr.  XVIL,  pp.  133-lW.  u  cited  by 
Bohioson.  *AA.  lUa.  II-.  162. 

'ScopageSi  100-102,  su/)ra.  'See  page  107,  supra;  also  Gen.  36:  9-15. 
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Teaien  ("  the  right  hand,")  has  a  meaning  correspondent  witlj  the 
Hebrew  name  Tcman  ("at  the  right  hand.")  Moreover,  it  is  just 
southward  of  that  Pass  el-Yemen  t!iat  a  turn  wouM  naturally  bo 
made  in  a  boundai'V  line  that  had  followed  the  border  of  Eilom 
and  waa  to  hinge  for  a  yet  more  southerly  Btretoh  in  its  onward 
sweep;  for  standing  out  all  by  itstlf  in  the  wady  which  is  being 
followed  aa  the  bouudarj'  line,  or  rather  at  the  confliictico  of  two 
other  wodies  with  that  one,  there  ia  a  notable  raount^iin,  Jebel 
Madumhy  around  the  northwestern  side  of  which  the  boundary 
line  would  turn  to  move  on  to  its  southernmost  point,  oouformably 
to  the  directions  already  quoted  from  the  Bible  text.  As  it  is  the 
boundary  liuo  of  Canaan  which  is  being  described,  the  turning 
point  \s-  naturally  noteil  on  tJie  Canaan  line  rather  than  on  the 
mountain  below  it ;  but  tltc  one  conforms  to  the  other. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  there  seems  to  be  a  trace  of  the  old  name 
'Akrabbim  still  attached  to  the  Pasi*  el-Yemen.  Wilson,'  wlio 
went  up  the  Pass  el-Ycmcn  understood  from  the  Arabs  that  its 
name  was  "  \Va«li  er-Rakib,"  althou^^h  he  aftcnvartls  thoiit^ht  that 
they  might  have  said  "ArkQb."  But  Robinson*  liad  before  tliis 
been  told  of  a  Pass  cr-KAkib  in  that  direction,  although  he  did  not 
find  it,  or  lau-n  more  about  it.  In  cither  form  of  the  word'  there 
is  an  ai»|Hircnt  traw  of  the  name  'Akrabbim. 

This  Pass  cl- Yemen,  or  er-Rdkib,  or  Arqoob,  is  described*  as 
"»deep  rent"  in  the  western  end  of  the  lofty  Bald  Mountain,'  a 

«  UtndM  «/  Bible,  U  Ml*  *  Bib.  Bet.  I.,  208. 

«TUe  ir»i»«p«(ition  of  consoDAJits  is  very  common  in  Semitic  Ifljiyuagcs;  »o  that 

[  oftoa  «a  anagram  fairljr  gives  a  trace  of  a  word  vrhich  eao  be  formed  of  iu  coaso- 

iBBntai.    On  Uiifl  point,  cce  Rodigcr-DsridAon's  Qeteniut't  Iteh.  Qraa^,  obap.  II., 

1 19  [iSl)    "Sot  u  th«  mbitltation  of  a  Kof  (aa  in  Rakib)  for  a  Q^if  fm  in  'Arqoob)  ftt 

Jl  aae«ninoa. 

I '  Kobinon'i  Bih.  Bet.  IX..  178-183. 
y  '*  Fffrr  [at  lK!t  rha^ra.  GI-Yvmen]  the  higher  portion  of  the  ridf^  [of  the  barrier 

Jl  of  ralestiae]  may  be  tatiil  to  temunate;  for  although  it  contiuucs  to  run  on  for 

Lcbe  louthireat,  ]r«t  it  b  ihers  lower  and  less  steep.'*    (Bobiiunn's  Bih.  Ret.t 


I  17».) 
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•'cliasm"  which  **  cleaves  the  mnnntain  to  its  bftsfi,"  1 
cent "  enters  "  the  gorge  of  W'ady  el-Yemen ;  and  following  it  up 
fur  a  time,  liien  climbs  tlie  wall  of  rock  by  a  st<*ep  and  difficult 
path.  Scetzcn*  describes  this  wady  as  a  frightfully  wild,  dccpuH 
and  desert  valley,  strewed  with  large  roclcF  go  thickly,  that  ii  i^l 
often  difficult  to  find  a  way  between  them."  And  if  thai  ia  not  a 
description  of  a'smitten,  riven,  tortuous,  troacheroas,  heel-woond- 
ing  Maaloh  'Akrabbim,  it  \ix»uld  be  difficult  to  fiume  one. 

At  the  Accent  of  'Akrabbim,  as  hai  been  already  note 
the  boundary  line  is  said  to  "turn/'  or  hinge,*  and  pass  on  Zin- 
wanl.*  In  other  words,  the  line  still  running  westerly,  takes  a  more 
soathejly*  bearing  from  tlie  part  of  this  Ascent  of  'Akrabbim,  and 
paaaes  onward  into  the  ^VzAzimch  mountain^  tract  until  it  reaches 
Kadesh-barnea,  which  is  the  extent  of  its  southern  reach  —  "the 
soQthemmost  point  of  the  southern  boundary."*  At  the  soutliem- 
most  point  there  must  be,  of  course,  another  turn — north  of  west- 
erly— if  tJic  line  be  continned ;  and  we  are  told  that  from  Kade 


Un  Zuh's  HaaatLCorr.  XVn.,  p.  154/.;  ftlao  Berton,  in  Bull,  do  U  Soe.  GC^.,^ 
June  1839,  p.  333;  both  ett«d  by  RobinsoD  u  ubore. 

*The  Hrbivw  wonl  mtbhahk  (33^\  in  Nuuibers  34:  4,  tmuUted  "turn,"  ueitnt 
to  tarn  u  od  a  hinge  (See  Gewnius'a  i/<&.  Zc.  >.  v.). 

'  See  page  107  /,  twpra.  ^| 

TIic  ftlienuUve  renderiag  "  ham  the  extremitr  of  Tanan"  za  the  stwtinf  poiat  o^H 
the  Zinward  torn,  referred  to  at  ptge  107/,  wttpra,  is  more  apprDpriiUely  oonudflfcd  im 
conttoction  with  the  rentatement  of  the  southeni  bonnduj  in  Exkiel,  u  tnUcd  Ikr- 
tlicr  on  in  Uiid  work. 

«  Kcil  tad  Delitxich  (Bib,  0am.,  JXl^  251  /,}  arpie  thnt  a  point  IHrlher  aoulh  thaa 
Wody  Fe<ireh  was  the  exit  from  the  'Arabah  of  this  boondafy  line,  on  the  grooad 
that  the  "  tarn,"  or  hinge,  at  the  Axent  of  'Akrabbim  most  have  been  from  a  ntitb- 
eriy  direotiftn  to  a  more  wcsl^rlj-  one.  Bol  ther,  like  ao  maor  ntber»  following  Rob- 
inson in  thia,  hare  mad«  the  mistake  of  supposing  thai  the  aouibern  boundary  line  of 
the  Land  of  Promiae  began  bj  mnniog  aonthward  inatead  of  wiafttrly.  The  line,  we 
mar  take  it  for  granted,  started  westerly,  and  at  the  Ascent  of  'Akrabbim  made  a 
turn  southerl;^.  A  hinge  m  ta  truly  a  hinge  when  it  turns  from  right  to  left  aa  wlus 
it  turns  from  left  to  righL 

*  Sec  page  70,  /,  niprxt,  *  Spcaker't  Cam^  at  Nub 
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aca  it  reaches  forth,  or  passes  along,  to  Hazar-mltlar,  and  thence 
'Azmon,  and  on  to  the  river  (or  torrent)  of  Egypt — which  it 
l>[1qws  to  its  termination  at  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  the  coast  of 
bat  sea  bounding  tlie  Land  of  I*romise  on  the  west. 
The  *' River  of  Kg>-pt/*  or  tlie  '*  Torrent  of  Egypt,"  here  men- 
tioned is  not  the  Nile,  hnt  the  extended  water  course  now  known 
M'aidy  el-'Areesh,'  which  runs  nortliward  through  the  Desert  of 
the  Wanderings,  dividing  it  into  eastern  and  western  lialves,'  or 
rliich,  more  properly,  may  he  said  to  separate  the  Desert  et-Tcch 
am  the  Desert  cl-Jcfar^ — the  Desert  of  the  ^S'ande^ings  on  the 
from  the  Desert  of  Shur*  on  the  west     Its  outlet  into  the 
Mediterranean  is  at  a  point  a  short  distance  south  of  a  line  drawn 
"due  west  from  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.     The  Nile  was 
ifather  the  centre  of  Egvpt  than  its  boundary;   and   Egypt  was 
Bever  a  part  of  the  Land  of  Promise.     But  the  Wady  el-'Areesh  is 
BOW  and  always  has  been  a  recognized  northeasterly  boundary  line 
E^*pt,  at  the  point  of  that  wady's  outgoing,  into  the  Great  Sea, 
be   very   name  *jVreesh   means  "boundary,"  or   "extremity."* 


i«*The  'Torreul  of  Egypt"  [D'^YO  Snj  Knkhal  Mi/Jtraini] ;  by  irhich  luine  ia 

•it^atcd  a  rrrtain  hrook.  (lrk>il  up  in  )nimm(*r,  which  ttiMn  into  the  flea  nnt  fur  from 

oeicnt]  Khinocorura,  now  ( ^jm^J^^JL. l)  £1  'jU-eesh,  on  the  coiifioM  of  K^^-pl  and 

ne.  [Thtaeircambjootiobeconfoundtd  with  /  0*^X3  '>T^}\  Nehar  Mitsraim, 

iSlTerof  Egrpl;  that  19  thff  yUe,"    (TlnicniniiHer'i  Bib.  AUfrih.,  III.,  65-77.) 

' "  The  dfscrt  imllTidcil  into  two  halves,  an  eostena  and  a  wentcrn,  by  the  Wady  ol- 

Iriah  (coiled  in  the  Old  T*-'tAment  *  brook  of  Egypt/  by  the  Grwlta, '  Rhinoknliira ') 

rUeli  mns  cr*mpleiely  from  north  to  math."     (Kurtz's  I/tst.  of  Old  Cov.,  HI.,  193.) 

'"The  Arabiaai . . .  Kriotly  di^ngniih  the  dcKrt  .Tefar  ^  jLft^)  frnm  the  desert 

rilii*  Childre-n  of  UnLcl  (J— j' -*wl  ^gd^  &Aj).Thc  former  irtJlI  bphini;ti  to  EBypt, 

I  its  bousdaries  run  from  lUfah  (^^)\  the  Pn^ia  of  I'tolcmy,  V.  IG.  C>),  along 

&«rthe  Meditemnwn  Sea  lo  ihe  «ea  TeiiniJi((jM^A^'^frDin  Ihcnce  to  the 

^VMulow*  of  the  Kile  rallcy  along  lo  Kotxam,  and  by  the  Desert  et-Tech, 

bwk  to  the  Mt^iterranean  (Tueh,  in  Jour,  of  Sat.  hit.,  July,  1548,  p.  8S.) 

■ScB  pt^.  S7  f,  Ktpm. 

*IiiCo|«Cic,  APHXCHichatc),  or  AYPH2C  (Memphitio),  means  extremity, 
hI,  tip,  etc.    The  fint  of  these  fornu  may  be  translated  Arc^J;  the  second  AurS^j 
r  of  vhieh  might  be  Arobicized  into  ^AreetK. 
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The  Scptnagint  tnuwltitore,  at  their  work  in  Egypt  twenty  centa- 
ries  ago,  recognized  in  this  wady  the  torrent  which  separated 
Eg\']>t  from  the  Land  of  Promise;*  and  the  latest  secular  writers 
on  Egypt  rect^nizc  this  same  boundary'  between  the  Egypt  and 
the  Palestine  of  to-day.*  The  Samaritans,  as  well  ob  the  Jews, 
licld  that  Wady  el-*Are€sh  was  the  old-time  boundary  of  the  I^ud 
of  Promise  Egyptward  ;*  and  an  ancient  tradition  even  located  the 
original  division  of  the  countries  of  tlic  world  by  lot,  among  the 
sons  of  Noah  at  the  site  of  EI-'Areeeh.'  That  the  "Torrens  of 
£Wpt/''  named  as  the  western  portion  of  the  eouthem  boundaiy 

*  In  th«  ScptiugiDt  NaJchai  MUtraim  Is  nadtni :  *^inWr  torrent  of  Egjpk " 
{Xufid^fiom  AiyOTTw),  In  Snm,  M:  5;  "RaTlne  of  Egypt"  {^po)S  Ai/rirnw), 
ia  Jo«h.  15:  4;  "River  of  Egypt*'  {UorofiSc  Aljiflnw),  in  I  Klnp  fi:  65;  ud 
"  Rhinoooram'*  {'Tofoiiopoifpa),  is  Im.  37:  12. 

Diodortu  iBCb,  ffitt,,  Bk.  I.,  Ctuip.  OOt,  in  dnoribing  the  origin  of  Rhinoeoraon 
(]>oek<no9t-toini)  by  Hn  Bcttlcment  with  criminals  whose  nosei  hnd  been  oat  nff,  ny« 
distinctly:  '^That  [town]  u  litUMtcd  od  the  common  boandnry  line  of  Egypt  and 
SyrlL"     And  Diodnroi  lired  more  than  hiilf-way  back  from  onr  dty  Ui  Josfatu.*!. 

*  McCosn,  in  his  Egypt  As  It  It  {]>.  7),  san :  "  E^pt  proper  H  bonuded  dcfiidtcly 
enoogh  on  the  .  .  .  eut  by  a  lino  drawn  from  El-Aiiih  to  Akaboh ; "  and  again 
(p.  65),  tn  deaeriblng  the  former  place :  "  In  nze  merely  a  fort  and  a  vtllnge,  El- 
Arlih  owM  its  rank  ai  a  aioha/wa  Iharini;  a  dijttinct  eitj  iioremment]  to  ita  positioai 
OJ  the  fruDtier  town  between  Syria  and  PolciUn^.  The  little  river  of  the  same  name 
(Tie  colls  it  a  river,  aa  nnr  trsnfilaton  oallcl  it],  which  here  forms  tlie  actaal  boas* 
dary,  is  dry  durin;  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  bnt  after  the  raias  it  empties  inin 
Mediterranean  a  tolerably  rapid,  thongh  narrow  stream."  And  the  Archduke 
wixSolvstor  |in  bin  Otraran  Houte  bftieten  Egypt  and  Syriil,  p.  301  vxj*:  "  £!• 
lUriih  ii  the  town  of  the  dewrt  which  forme  the  ra<jst  adraneed  poet  of  the  Khedive 

in  the  direction  of  Turkish  territory."  ^| 

*  Wilson  {Innda  of  Bibie,  II.,  52}  report*  the  Samaritan  bij^h  priest  as  nriog  1*™ 
Mm  fttmut  Snlnmon :  **  Wliy,  do  yon  not  know  that  his  kinffdom  extended  from  El- 
•Arish  to  I>ainiuciis;  and  fmm  ilie  Great  Sea  to  the  Enphrates?" 

«  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  sayn  f/fiif.  of  World,  Pt  I..  Ilk.  II.,  Chap.  10,  }  2)  that 
**  Bplphanius  reporta  U  aa  a  tradition,  that  at  thia  place  rRhinoconira.  now  EI-Arah) 
thf!  worli!  wa«  divided  by  lot  bptweene  the  three  soonw  of  Nnnh  " 

*  PiirU.  in  his  IJIiuimted  BthZf,  in  a  note  on  E»-ki«l  47 :  lf>.  calls  attaotiua  la  tfat 
ftet  thai  Epiphnniiis,  the  twlexiiutinal  apolopiit,  speaks  e^  tke  Wady  d-'Arecab  aa 
"Nakhal"  simply:  and  this  would  seem  a  confinnatkn  of  the  view  of  so 


^^ 
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of  the  Land  of  Promise  is  Wady  el-'Arocsh,  would  iudced  seem 
ia  be  put  beyond  fair  questioniDg. 
H  The  boundary-HiJc  ktidinarka  named  between  Kadesl^-bamea 
and  the  Torrent  of  Kg^-pt  have  Dot  yet  been  so  identiiied  as  to  find 
gencnd  acceptance  ;  but  tliid  ia  of  minor  importance  except  in  con- 
firmation of  the  other  identiticutions.  The  casteru,  central,  and 
western  points  of  the  southern  boundary  line  being  fixed,  the 
intermediary  points  can  easily  be  located.  I  think  I  sliall  be  able 
to  make  them  clyar  by  a  report,  farther  on,  of  my  researches  in 
tliat  region ;  but  tlmt  is  not  c»*ntial  just  iicre.  "  Azmon "  is 
apparently  identified  in  the  Jewish  Tai^nis*  with  tlie  modem 
Qasaymch,  a  group  of  springs,  or  pools,  a  little  to  the  northeast  of 
Jebel  Muwaylih,  near  Uie  great  caravan  route — the  Wayof  Shur — 
between  Eg\'pt  an<l  Syria,  already  several  times  referretl  to.  And 
eniiugh  is  .sliowu  in  the  identifications  whicli  are  conclusive,  to 
prove  that  Kodesh-barnea  is  in  the  heart  of  the  'AzAzimoh  moun- 
tain tract,  at  some  point  soutli  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  southern 
of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  mouth  of  Wady  el-*Areesh  ;  and  tliis 
with  all  that  lias  before  appeared  concerning  its  probable 
location, 

A  point  which  ought  to  receive  attention  in  tlie  boundary-line 
[diaicripcioD  in  Joshua,  is  the  reference  to  Tcman  as  the  portion  of 
iKdom  lying  next  to  the  Wilderness  of  Zin.  As  has  alreatly  been 
'mentioned,' the  phrase  trauslatM  (Joshua  15  :  1),  "The  Wildc.r- 
Lseas  of  Zin  southward  was  ihc  uttermost  part  of  the  south  coast," 


I •ehttlan,  thiU  thf^  mmplc  wort]  "Nukhal,''  in  thU  pa»t!i(^  of  Exekiel,  meaoft  the 
[Torrent  [of  Egypt].     Pmfofifior  Palmer  iiut  nboTp)  incHn««  to  the  opinion  that  the 

na  "  i«  Mill  perpotnated  in  the  fort  of  Nnkhl,"  ia  mi(l>desprt;  fllthoiifch  that  fort 
'  hMban  eotomnnly  □o<l^rst«Hl  to  bo  the  Fortreu  of  the  Palmv,  from  the  AraMc 
(ifdbU!,     JLdaLJ      "polm-lTvcs"),  rather  than  from  the  Hebrew  {Nal^kot^  Sn3 
("torrcDl"). 

'  Both  the  Jemulcm  And  the  Pseudo-Jonalhaa  Targums  render  "  Asmon,"  at 
hKam.  34:  6,  at  QtMam  (03*0), 

>  See  page  107,  tupm. 
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might  more  properly  be  rendered,  "The  Wilderness  of  Zin  eouili- 
vard,  from  the  extremity  of  Temao." '  Tliie  is  the  view  taken  by 
the  Ajr^bic  translator,  by  Houbigiint,  Goildcs,  Masius,'  Seba>^tiaii 
Schmidt,  and  othera.  Indeed  a  restatement  of  the  boun<liry  line 
in  lOzekiel  makes  this  quite  clear^  in  the  light  of  the  Septuagint 
explanatory  addition  just  tliere.  As  Crosby*  says  ooDcerniDg  the 
phrase  iu  Joshua :  " '  Tenian  *  means  '  south,*  it  is  true,  but  as  the 
writer  has  just  used  *negeb*  for  'south/  and  uses  it  immodiutely 
again  in  verse  2,  it  is  ulmo:}t  certain  that  he  here  means  *  Teman ' 
for  the  couutrj'  of  Toman." 

"  Teman  "*  is  a  Hebrew  term  meaning  literally  "  what  is  on  the 
right  hand/'*  or  "the  right  hand  place;"  hence  "the  southern 
qoarter."  As  a  pro^wr  name,  it  is  applied  to  a  region  or  district  of 
Edom/  and  also  to  the  progenitor  of  the  people  of  that  region.' 
As  in  tl»c  ca.«c  of  the  word  *'  Negeb/'  which  designated  the  arid 
laud  southward  of  Canaan,  receiving  its  meaning  of  southward 
from  its  position  Canaanward ;  so  in  the  ease  of  Teman,  it  was 
probably  the  portion  of  Edom  which  lay  directly  south,  or  Teraan- 
ward,  of  Canaan.*    This  being  so,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the 


>  The  Hebrew  word  Tumna  (|p*r]i  ^^  Tenuu,  Uke  the  word  Ne^b.  Klthongh  % 
proper  nuiie,  U  frequently  uitcd  iu  the  Old  Teataiueut  lu  mn  iDtltoatioD  of  a  poml  of 
the  eomposi — iwuthwftrii. 

'  Citvd  in  Pool'i  Sywtp*.  OrU.  '  Sole*  on  Joihua,  io  loco. 

*  Diiman  (I^'f*)-  '  Sve  Geseuiuei,  Ueb.  Lrx.,  «.  t. 
•SeeOcD.36:34;  Jer.  4d:  7,20;  Esek.  25 :  13 ;  Aium  1:  12;0bad.  D;  HiLb.  3:  Z. 

*  Gen.  36:  11,  15;  I  Chnm.  1:  £3. 

*  Every  panage  in  which  a  reference  to  Teman  Oiv;uni.  in  the  Bible,  ij  conxisieDt 
with  (.bis  QuduriUiiiilin$f  of  its  location.  In  F./Aik.  2.'i :  13,  ilfiffmfi  to  be  Domod  m  If 
it  were  the  weHtcm  side  of  Edom,  as  orer  againtt  Dcdan  nn  the  east ;  in  Axaui  I :  U, 
tt  is  put,  u  if  [q  tbo  southwest,  »vcr  a^n«t  Bnnrah  in  tlio  nortlieasi ;  In  OtMidi*h  9, 
II  is  eot  over  agaiiut  Honot  Seir ;  and  Id  IlalMikknk  it  is  ased  as  a  pAnUlelism  with 
Mnunt  P&mn.  MorroTrr,  there  even  seems  t<>  bo  a  Iraou  uf  the  old  name  in  the  Ptm 
el- Yemen  (thr  Pium  of  the  Right,  or  the  Pom  of  the  South,  nr  the  Pan  whieh  U  orer 
against  Temanl,  which  uroes  nut  from  Wady  Feqreh  northward,  up  the  Dald  Moiut- 
taio,  overa(^a»t  andent  Teman— od  wo  find  Tetnan  referred  to  In  this  bouudauT-linc 
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southern  boundai^  line  of  the  l^and  of  Promise  ran  along  tKe 
bonier  of  tMom,  or  Tetiian,  until  it  reached  the  western  tjctremity 
of  that  bonier,  wiiencc  it  ran  Zinward  toward  Kadesh- bornca, 
*^  south>vard!i  from  the  extremity  of  Temau." 

ODce  more  is  the  soulhcru  boundary  of  the  Promised  Land 
aocuratoly  described,  in  Kzekiel's  prophecy  of  its  rc-cstablishment, 
and  that  in  euch  a  way  as  to  throw  added  light  on  the  place  of 
Kad(»h-lxirnea,  between  the  eastern  and  western  limits  of  that 
boundary.  Beginning  at  the  nurth^  tlie  prophet  dederibes  the 
boundary  Une^  by  way  of  the  east  around  the  whole  compass.' 
Ending  the  eaetcm  boundary  at  the  Bead  Sea/  he  outlines  tlie 
southern  boundary  with  a  few  salient  laudmarkSj  instead  of  giving 
all  tlie  details  supplied  in  Numbers  and  Joshua. 

"  ^Uid  the  south  side  southward  [or,  on  the  south  Temanward]; 
from  Tamar  [or,  Thamar],  even  to  [or,  as  far  as]  the  waters  of 
striib  in  Katlesh  [or,  the  waters  of  Meri bah- Kadesh]/  the  river 
[or,  torrentward]  to  tlie  Great  Sea  [or,  the  inheritance  (reaches)  to 
the  Great  Sea].  And  this  is  the  south  side  southward'  [or,  the 
south  side,  Temanward]."* 

of  aauthern  Caiiaul  Ab  to  the  Pass  cl-Vemeo,  see  Robiiuon'B  Bib.  Ra.,  It.,  17J!, 
17».  182;  I*alnier'«  DtM.  of  Exod.,  II.,  21)1,  416.  An  to  Tcrnan,  nee  Wiltiin's  The 
Xtytb,  pp.  12^120.    S«e  also  page  107,  supra. 

>  Eiekiel  17:  13-21.      'Exekiel47:  18.       "Xum.20:  13;  27:  14;  DeuL  32 :  51. 

*  Th«  tuo  vf  the  word  Tvinanward  hru  already  l>«eD  considered  («ce  po^  lift, 
ttfpra)  in  oontieetion  villi  the  )>oun(larf  line  as  rvconleU  in  Joshua.  Id  the  Septa- 
a^nl,  Ibe  phnue /mu  Tfoton  kai  Liha  {npb^  Kdrav  koI  Alfia),  oorresponding  here 
with  tbe  Hebrew  Negheifh  TbimanoA  ^713Tj|^  ^^?\  rendered  in  our  renion  ^  nath 
dde  loalhwud,"  ia  fi\ip])h!me.ntc«l  by  afm  7%niman  {dno  Oatftav),  "  from  [or,  along] 
Tatuua,"  tlie  Teman  (Taiinati]  of  the  Hebrew  text  being  redaplicated  in  the  Grrek, 
Ujoa  indicating  tb«  opinion  of  the  Seventj  that  io  thii  instance,  at  least,  the  proper 
name  Tetoan  mu  intended  as  a  b«iiin(LirT-!ine  Inmlmnrk.  Tlie  Geaeran  Bible  rcoda, 
"And  the  bouIIi  tide  abalbe  tovard  Teiuon."  Von  Dyclc'v  .Vrabic  UiMc  rcndcn: 
"  And  ibU  i«  the  side  of  Temtn  southward. 

•8e«,«lio,  Eaek.  4S:28. 

For  rariotu  readings  here  saggwted,  aad  for  their  dlscussioo,  see  Schaff-Lange 
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Apparcntlvi  Uirec  pnoct^ial  ]>oint3  ore  here  designatod  on  the 
Ime  of  tbc  soitthoru  boundary ;  one  at  the  eastern  end,  one  in  the 
cenCiv,one  at  tlie  western  end, — between  the  extreme  bounds  of  the 
Dead  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean ;  Thamar  at  the  east,  Kodeeh- 
baruca  in  the  centre,  the  Torrent  of  li^gypt  at  the  wtsu  This  is 
what  would  seem  to  accord  with  the  method  of  Ezckiel  in  his 
running  anew  of  tlie  entire  boundary  line  of  the  Holy  Land  from 
the  north  by  way  of  the  east,  around  again  to  his  etarting 
|ioiut. 

Thamar  was  probably  a  town  at  or  near  the  southern  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  whicli  had  come  into  existence,  or  into  promlnenoe^J 
between  the  days  of  Josliua  and  Ezckiel,  and  therefore  had  me 
tion  by  the  latter  and  not  by  the  former.  Ptolemy/  in  an  enu- 
meration of  the  towns  of  Judca  west  of  the  Jordan,  name?  as  the 
meet  Boutlierly  town  in  his  list,  "Thamaro,'*  which  he  locates  by 
hifl  somewhat  indefinite  latitude  and  longitude'  oorres|>onding  very 
nearly  with  the  lower  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Eusicbius '  refers  to 
"a  rertain  Thamara,  a  village  distant  a  da\''s  journey  from  Mopsii^^ 
as  you  go  from  Hebron  to  Ailam,  where  [at  Thamara]  is  now 


Om.;  Spfuket't   Om.;  Hengitenberg't  Cbm.  m  Ettk,;   Hiltif**  Dtr 
EiekitJ.-Etc. 

1  Gfoi;.  Bk.  v.,  chftp.  16,  }  8. 

>  This  is  Ptolemy's  note  of  it: 

'^Oa/Mpu W  J      W 

Thamaro littj       M 

or  6d'  20'  31' 

RelAnd,  in  his  Palzsiina  m  quoting  this  pns  the  Utitade  at  30B. 

<  lu  his  Onomtut.  s.T.  "Ansoo  ThMUr." 

•  Jerooi*  here  stibsUtalcB  *'Mcnipsis."  Bobtason  (Bib.  Jie»^  IL,  301  f.\  flii&ks 
thni  the  |)lsce  meant  w»  the  "  HalAtha*'  of  Josephas  {Antwj.  BIl.  la,  cli^.  6,  )  3) 
tiie"Mol«lAh"i>f  the01dTaUuQ«nt(Josh.  15:  26;  ID:  3;  1  Chma.  4:  28:  Meh. 
11:  26.)  The  site  of  Uiis  place  he  woaM  identifj  in  the  modern  el-Milh  or  Tdl 
Milh;  and  Wilton  [Tfu  A'^rb  pp.  109-111,)  suKtainii  him  in  this  IdentifiGatifla. 
WUson  {Lands  </  BibU,  L.  347 )  and  Triitnm  ( Bibt*  Ptaea,  p.  10)  aim  aeeepi  U. 
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garrison  of  [Roman]  eoldicrw."*     Keland,'  in  mentioning  "  Tlia- 

niaro"  of  Ptolemy,  days,  "Possibly  it  ia  tbc  same  as  Tiiamara" 

^f  of  Euscbiijs]  ;  and  he  adds  that  it  is  given  as  "  Tbamaro,"  at  this 

^»laoe,  in  tbo  Peutingcr  Tables.*     Belaud  makes  the  mistake — in 

wbich  he  has  been  followed  by  many — of  supposing  that  Euecbios 

^kocates  Thomara  at  a  "  day's  journey  from  Hebron  as  you  go  to 

H&.tla  ; ''  whereas  the  latter  says  it  is  a  day's  journey  from  Mapeb 

^^or  Alalatha;  or,  Moladah];"  and  Eusebius  elsewhere  ehow9  tliat 

Maiatha  [Alapals  ?]  is  sixteen  miles,  or  a  short  day's  journey,  from 

Hebron.*    Thamara  ia  a  da/s  distance  from  this  place.     Menke,* 

in  his  map  carefully  plotted  from  the  Onomasticon,  locates  "  Mal- 

atha"  on  the  road  from  Hebron  to  Aila,  and  "Thamara"  on  the 

Dead  Sea  near  its  lower  end,  about  a  day's  journey  eastward.     In 

lus    maps,  from    Ptolemy    and    the   Peutiuger   Tables  and   later 

aonrcses,  he  identifies  **  Thamaro  "  with  "  Thamara ; "  and  "  Maps  " 

and  **  Mapsis  "  with  "  Malatha."     There  would  seem  little  reason 


I 


I  Tbe  tost  of  tlie  OooniasUcon  is :  'Atraiidv  Qxtfthp,  Hda  kot^ow  ol  'Afioppaloi, 
o&c  tarijanprv  Xa^oployiftup,  itapdKttrai  rf  ip^fd^  KddAp^.  >JytTai  6i  rtc  QaftapA  K^psj 
dfcvrw^a  Mii^'C  ^MP^i  ^*''  ^irt^vi^^  orb  Xe^puv  tit  AIaa^  ^tf  vvv  ppt^ptiv  turi 
Ti»  erpcTturiiV. 

Jerome  rcnden  this:  Anuon  TTiamar,  in  hoc  fu^Uabant  quondam  Amorrhjei,  gwa 
^Hitrfecti  Chodorlagonwr ;  WJta  errmMin  Coda,  at  et  aii%id  ca»ttli\tm  JViamani; 
■voUMi  diri  Hmerc  a  Mampti*  Appido »eparatuin,  ptrgentihuM  Ailiam  de  Chtbronj  tdti 
vunc  Jiomattum  prstsidium  poritum  est, 

>iUki<iiia,p.  1031. 

*  Th«  Ttibuta  Pfutinfftriana  la  ft  chart  of  the  military  roads  of  the  Bomon  empire, 
with  tbe  diitanoBS  notetl  between  the  tomui.  lu  date  t>  of  the  third  or  fonrtfa  ceatn- 
lieiafcmr  enk. 

*  'AfiOftd,  jtS^  'kftoppaUw  irapautptvtj  r$  Ipfifu^Ko^mifiitnf  ^i6i^  ml  /arty  tiitn 
vfo  «4m  A)rd  rmS/H-oi'  crifteiem  Mo^Uutfi,  r^  di  Xi^piiv  ard  rl«o0<,  fvA^  'loCSa. 
(OumaiCiLV.  "Arama.") 

I  "AnuDft  (And)!  A  tity  of  the  Amorites,  lying  sear  to  the  desert  called  Kaddoa^ 
anil  tiierv  is  then*  even  now  a  Tillage  at  the  fourth  nulestone  from  Ualatha,  but  the 
twentieth  from  IIcbroD,  In  the  tribe  of  Jodah." 

*In  his  BiitiaUat. 
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for  doubtiug  that  the  Tbamar  of  Ezckicl  is  the  Thamaro  of 
Ptolemy  and  the  Thomara  of  Euaehius,  a  town  located  near  the 
soutfaeni  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  ou  its  western  shore  ; '  and  that  thid 
was  the  newly  named  starting  point  of  the  southern  boundary  line 
of  the  Uoly  Land. 

Robinson  '  haa  proposed  to  identify  the  ruins  of  Kumub,  on  the 
hills  above  £s-^uf^,  with  the  Thamar  of  Ezekiel;  but  his  argu- 
ments on  that  point  have  been  more  than  met  by  later  inves- 
tigators.* r>c  Saulcy  •  wouM  find  the  remains  of  Thamar  on  the 
tiliorc  of  the  Dead  Sea,  at  the  mouth  of  Wady  Mubugheck,  (which 
he  calls  Quad  el-Maif^t  Embarrhcg,)  and  in  dils  he  is  followed  by 
Wilton ;  but  Triatraui,^  with  more  reason,  would  see  these  remains 
at  the  mouth  of  "Wa<ly  Zuwnyrah,  nearer  the  lower  end  of  the  sea, 
where  Bertou  •  and  De  Saulcy  thought  they  found  traces  of  ancient 
Zoar.  In  the  line  of  Tristram*s  identification,  is  the  mcdhe\:al 
mention^  of  a  place  known  as  "  Palmar/*  "  Palmer,"  or  "  Pamn- 
ier"  (nearly  the  equivalent  of  "  Thamar  "^thc  Pahn)  in  this  im- 
mediate region ;  and,  in  Mcnke's  map  of  the  Holy  Land  in  the 
time  of  the  Crusades, "  Palmer  "  is  laid  down  as  at  the  lower  end 
of  die  Dead  Sea. 

But,  whichever  of  these  closely  adjacent  sites  be  aoccpted  as  the 
place  of  ancient  Thamar,  there  can  hardly  be  a  question  that  Exe- 
klcl  takes  that  place  near  the  Dead  Sea,  as  the  eastern*  starting 


>  Sc«  Ilengiteobers'i  Com,  on  Enk,;  8du^-Longe  Gm.;  SpeaJur'a  Com,  ia  looo; 
also  [mp.  Bib.  Die.,  s.7.  "tuulcch.** 

*Bib.  He*.,  II..  iy7-202. 

*8ee  Keil's  Com.  on  Eiet.,  SehaffLangt  Com.  aud  Sprokfr'a  Com.,  all  in  loeo; 
alio  VoD  de  Veldc's  Syrien  u.  Pal.,  11.,  146,  anJ  Wiltoo's  Tkt  yrg«t,  pp.  H-97. 

^IkadSea,  V,  210-212.  *LaHd  <4  /«raW,  p.  321. 

*  B^erred  to  bj  Robuuon,  id  Bih.  Ret.,  appeodut  to  Vol.  U.,  first  edition,  p.  6ffl  /. 

tTon  Ranmer's  Pal.,  p.  IS!). 

'Bobiaaon  having  a  theory'  to  sustain,  as  to  the  ^te  of  Kfcdeafa-baraca,  and  hariag 
Oxod  upon  Kuraub  aa  the  site  of  Thamar,  tpeaju  {Bib.  SU*.,  II.,  202)  of  "thr  Tha- 
mar of  the  pruphet  Ezekiel,  frum  which  the  •outbem  border  of  the  load  was  to  bv 
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point  of  the  southern  boumlary  line  of  the  restored  Holy  Land  ; 
Kadcsh  as  the  central  and  eoutliernniost  point  of  that  line;  and 
the  Torrent  of  Egypt,  with  itd  outlet  into  tlie  Mediterranean,  as  its 
wtstoru  \>6ini.  This  would  seem  to  fix  Kadc^li-liarnea  as  midway 
between  the  lower  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  aud  the  mouth  of  Wady 
d-*Arecsh;  but  at  a  place  in  the  'Azazimeh  mountain  tract  further 
south  than  a  line  drawn  directly  between  the  two  termini.  This 
again  corresponds  with  all  that  we  have  before  learned  of  its 
probable  site,  and  gives  added  data  for  its  fixing. 

The  wodge  shape  of  this  soutliern  boundary  line,  as  here  de- 
scribed— with  Kadesh-baruea  as  its  lower  point — conforms  to  all 
the  southern  boundary  lines  of  tlie  Peninsula  of  Sinai.*  The 
peninsnla  itself  is  wodge  shaped.  "  The  desert  of  Et  Tlh  is  a 
limestone  plateau  of  irregular  surface,  the  southern  portion  of 
which  projects  wedge-wise  into  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula."*  Again 
the  southern  line  of  tlie  'AzOzimch  mountain  plateau  *' projects 
[wedge-wise]  into  the  Tlli,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  Tlh  pro- 
jects into  SinaL"*  Finding  tliese  three  natural  boundary  lines  one 
above  anotlier,  we  are  prepared,  iu  looking  for  a  fourth  line,  above 

nuuaml,  oa  ooe  tide  to  Kadeah,  uid  od  the  other  lo  the  western  sea."  Itul  this 
nggestion  of  ■  start  in  the  middle,  and  a  working  in  both  dlrcctionii,  Wilton  ( The 
tfiig*b,p.77)  ch&rftcterises  u  a  "most  unnatural  gloa."  Hengatenberg  {Com. en 
&«t^  p.  479)  anvfl  that  it  leada  to  on  "  nonatural  asaumption, . . .  against  which  alt 
oioiogy  tpaOa." 

1 "  Raihi  "  i'al  ha-Tifrali,  at  Num.  3-1:  3)  speakx  of  Eg>-pt  and  Edom  as  pressing 
on  the  southern  boundary  of  ralestine  ;  as  the  wedge  shape  of  that  boundary  would 
ludicate. 

«  Palmer's  De4.  of  Bxod.,  11.,  3M. 

U^r  H.  C  Palmer,  in  h\a  Sinai  (p.  4/.},  after  deSning  the  area  of  "  the  triangular 
pcnUwnla  "  of  Sinai, goes  on  to  say  :  "  The  loAy  desert  tul)l(^-lnnd  of  the  Tth,  which 
eoespiea  the  whole  spue  between  the  Bed  Sea  and  the  Ucditcrrancun,  T>rojcct» 
boldly  Mutliward  into  this  area  in  such  a  manner  oa  to  form,  roughly  npcaking,  a 
aooond  triangle,  interior  to  the  finl,  and  resting  on  the  same  base,  with  its  apex  at  or 
near  the  eeatn  of  the  large  one." 

>  Palmer's  Da.  iff  Bzod.,  11.,  289. 
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these  three,  to  rcoognize  it  in  a  nntural  oatlinc  ]uirallc]  to  them  all, 
as  made  hy  Wiuly  Feqreh  on  the  east  and  Wady  el-'Areesh  on  the 
west,  with  Kadcsh-bornca  as  its  eoulheramost  angle;  aud  as 
dosrribod  so  fully  in  Numbers,  Joshua,  aud  Kzckiel.  A  natiinl 
boundary  liuc  of  this  description  ia  c-ertoiuly  more  in  accordance 
with  all  the  boundary  lines  of  Bible  lands,  than  would  he  an 
abrupt  horizontal  line  striking  across  mountain  and  ^'ady,  from 
sea  to  s*ai ;  for  "  tlie  natural  boundaries  of  the  geographer  are 
rarely  dcsa'ibed  by  right  lines." 


16.    SEL'A— PETRA— THE  BOCK. 

There  is  one  more  Bible  reference  to  Kadesh-bamea  as  a  l>oan- 
dary-Iine  landmark  which  may  prove  a  lulp  to  its  locating;  and 
tliat  is  in  Judges  1 :  3G,  where  it  appears  under  the  name  of  The 
Rock — A  name  which  recalls  one  of  its  distinctive  natural  features, 
and  also  ouc  of  the  most  momentous  incidents  in  its  varied  history 
as  a  locality/  "  And  the  coa^t  [or,  border]  of  the  Amoritee,"  says 
the  Hebrew  historiiui,  in  tolling  of  the  struggle  for  tliat  enemy's 
subjugation,  "was  from  the  going  up  to  Akrabbira  [or,  from 
Maaleh-'Akrnbbiin*],  from  The  Rock,  and  upward  [or,  north- 
ward]." 

The  Hebrew  woixl  here  translated  Rook,  is  Seta  ;*  the  same 
won!  as  tliat  which  appears  in  the  Bible  for  the  first  time,  and 
there  five  times  over,  in  the  narrative  of  the  murmuring  for  water, 
and  of  tlic  miracle  for  its  supply,  at  Kadesh-barnea.  It  is  a  dif- 
ferent won!  from  that  tRmwlatal  "  rock,"  in  Exodus  17  :  6,  in  the 
story  of  the  miraculous  supply  of  \vatcr  at  Horeb.  There  the  Ile- 
brew  word  is  isoor,*     Tsoor  gives  the  idea  of  strength  and  shaip- 

iKum.SO:  7-11.  >Se«  pogM  107-114,  «ii|>ra. 

"Or,  with  the  uticlc.  jr'^Dn  (AtuMfo,  or,  u  Anglicimd,  ha-SePa), 
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D(l  is  applied  to  rocks  in  general;   while  SeVa  suggests 
height,  and  is  applied  to  a  clill*  or  crag,"* 

At  a  later  jjcriod  in  Jewish  history,  another  Sel'a'  than  the 
Rock  of  Kadesh-bornea  comes  into  prominence,  as  a  stronghold  of 
the  Edoniitea — possibly  the  place  siiljscqucntly  known  as  Fetra,  or 
tlje  Rotrk-City;  and  this  identity  of  Dsuue  has  been  a  cause  of 
Rtrange  and  manifold  eonfusion  in  both  ancient  and  modern  men- 
tions of  Kadesh  and  Petra.'  Sel'a  was  first  usei.!  in  the  sacred 
narrative  as  a  designation  of  tlie  Rock  at  Kadcsh-bamea.  The 
most  natural  use  of  the  same  term,  in  a  record  of  events  happen- 
ing within  less  than  a  century  after  the  Israelites*  departure  from 
the  vicinity  of  that  Roek,  is  its  application  to  the  same  landmark  ; 
(Specially  as  Sel'a  does  not  ai>pear  as  an  obvious  designation  of  tlie 
Edomite  sti-onghold  until  nearly  six  centuries  later.*  Moreover,  as 
Kadesh-bamca  wxxa  already  the  well-known  boundary  landmark 
next  west,  or  southwest,  of  Maaleh-*Akrabbim,*  its  new  mention 
liere — under  the  imme  of  the  Rook — in  conjunction  with  Maaleh- 
*Akrabbim,  on  a  southci'n  boundary  line,  would  seem  hardly  open 
to  qaestion. 

An  added  reason  for  designating  Kadesh-barnca  ait  SelX  in 
referriog  to  it  as  a  boundary  limit  of  the  Amorite  domain,  is  pos- 
ably  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  there  was  another  Kadesh  (pro- 
bably Katlesh-Naphtali)  already  known  as  "  Kadesh  of  the 
Amorites/**  to  which  there  arc  repeated  references  in  tlie  Egyptian 


t  G«Kiuus'8  Heb.  OMd  Ckaid.  Ltz*,  b.tt.  ;  also  Stonley'i  Sinai  and  Pal,,  Appendix, 

«3Kiii?iM:7. 

*  Tb'u  vill  be  ahnwn  more  clenrly  farther  on  in  thU  vork. 

•2  Kioqs  H:  7;  anJ  3  Chroo.  25:  U,  12. 

>Num.  M:  4;  Jcnh.  15:  3.    See,  alw,  page  114,  npra. 

*U  luM  been  common  to  coarnnnd  Kadesh  of  the  Ililtitca  with  Kadenb  of  the 
Anocitett  bat  the  dUtincrtinD  Iwtween  the  tvo  places  will  be  considered  EUrther  on  in 
thu  work.  Thiit,  hnwerer,  docs  not  afToct  ihr  point  nborc  nude,  that  there  wai  a 
Kailfrii  of  the  Amoritei  which  wu  not  Kadesh-barnca. 
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reonpds.  It  is  as  if  the  chronicler  had  said :  The  boundary  limit 
of  the  Amoritea  is  Kadcsh  the  Hock,  not  Kadesh  of  Uie  Amorites, 
If,  indcod,  the  Rock  in  tiii:i  case  were  to  be  understood  as  mean- 
ing Petra,  the  described  boundary  line  of  the  Amorilcs  would 
eitlicr  be  meaningleaa,  or  be  an  absurdity.  Petra  is  east  of  the 
'Arabah.  The  Ascent  of 'Akrabbira  is  but  a  short  distance  to  the 
west  of  the  *Arabah;'  unless  indeed  it  be  reckoned  as  in  ihc  *Ara- 
boh,  according  to  the  claim  of  R^ibinson  and  those  who  accept  his 
tentative  location  of  it.*  In  the  oue  ease,  a  southern  boundary 
line  from  the  jVscent  of  '^Vkrabbira  to  Petra  would  start  the  Amop- 
itcs  "u]>wurd''  into  the  Dead  Sea;  in  tbc  other  case  the  line 
would  ruu  from  north  to  south,  and  return  on  itself.*  But,  recog- 
nizing Kadcsli-barnea  in  the  Rock,  tl»e  rea^ouablcness  of  the  Amor- 
ite  boundary  line  is  evident.  The  Amoritea,  or  Highlanders,* 
occupied  the  central  hill-cuuntr)'  of  the  Land  of  Promise,  north 
and  south,  between  the  Shcphchxh,  or  maritime  plain,  on  the  we 
and  the  'Aralmh,  or  GhOr,  or  tlie  Jordan  valley,  on  tlie  cast.  The 
southern  base  line  of  this  llill-countr)'  of  the  Amorites  would 
stretch  from  the  Asc^^nt  of  'Akrabbira — or  the  Pass  el-Ycracn — on 
the  northeast,  to  Katlesh-barnca — or  the  Rock — as  already  indi- 
cated in  the  southern  boundary  of  Judali,  on  the  southwest  Or, 
as  the  text  describes  it:  "The  border  of  the  Amorites  was  from 
Maaleh-'Akrabbim,  fi*om  the  Rock,  and  northward."* 


I  Sco  pages  109-114,  tuprn.  *  Sou  page  100,  tupra, 

'So  evident  ia  tliU  difljcultr,  that  the  sttonpt  has  been  made  to  sbow  tluki  i 
nebretr  word  ma'fiiiA  (hS^^'S),  in  Jadgca  t:  3rt,  fifaouUl  he  tranH]atcd  "omrard," 
iartead  of  "npwurU,"  and  «■  the  Inndcaarks  itamtM  bo  taken  a«  starting  but  not  com* 
pletlus  the  boundary  line  dcsuripliou.  Cut  thin  claim  has  been  shown  to  be  eatirely 
notenable.    Sec  Schnff-Langc  Com  ,  in  loco. 

*  Sec  page  60,  tupra. 

^  For  the  dlMuasion  of  various  points  Involved  in  thia  rendering,  see,  Eartx'a  Sid,, 
of  Old  Ow.,  ni.,  208;  Keil  and  Delilisoh'M  BOi.  Om.,  in  looo;  Friet'a  "  Ceber  < 
Imv:  ron  Kadw,"  in  Stttd.  u.  fnV.,  lAM,  pp.  60-62;  Sehaff-LMpe  0»m.,  Spt*dtr*» 
Com.,  and  BarrvU's  Sjfnopt,  o/  CrU..  all  m  loco. 
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The  only  remainiug  references  to  Kadesh-barnoa  in  the  Bible 
text,  which  might  be  supposed  to  tlirow  any  liglit  ou  itp  location, 
arc  its  several  mentions  in  connection  with  other  stopping  places 
in  the  narrative  of  the  wanderings,  and  again  in  the  formal  li^t  of 
the  MatiouH  of  cncaiupmcnt. 

In  Numljere  20:  22,  it  is  said:  "And  the  children  of  Israel, 
even  tlie  whole  congregation,  journeywl  fi*ora  Kadcsh,  and  came 
unto  Mount  Hor."  And  again,  in  Numbers  33;  37;  "And  thej 
removed  from  Kadesh«  and  pitthtnl  in  Mount  Uor,  in  the  edge  of 
the  land  of  Edom."  This  at  once  raii^es  the  questions:  AVTicre  is 
Mount  Hor?  at  what  point  on  the  Iwundory  line  of  the  land  of 
Edom?  aud,  Is  Kadesh  to  be  understood  as  only  a  day'n  distance 
from  Mount  Hor?  For  if  Mount  Hor  be  identified,  and  Kadesh 
is  to  be  looked  for  within  a  da\'^s  distance  of  that  mountain, 
licr  inijwrtant  clue   b  obtained   to  the  location   of   Jvades^li. 

'Mount  Hor'*  is  a  descriptive  title,  indicating  a  mountain 
which  is  ]>eeiiliar  and  distinctive.  Its  Hebrew  form  is  Uor  ha- 
Hctr^  literally  "Mountain,  the  Mountain."  The  name  does  not 
neoeasarily  imply  a  greater  height  than  other  mountains ;  nor  yet 
a  place  among  other  mountains ;  but  it  does  indicate  a  mountain 
that  for  some  reason  stands  out  as  a  mountain — the  mountain. 
Thus  Mount  Tabor,  which  rises  prominently  from  a  plain,  is 
called  by  tlie  Arabn,  Jrlel  W-roor*— the  6C[uivalent  of  Hor  hd- 
Htir.  There  was  a  northern  Mount  Hor,'  (commonly  suppo^  to 
he  Mount  Hermon^)  also  named  as  a  bouudaiy  landmark  of  the 


t    • 

»  Bobinw^D'f  nif>.  Res.,  II.,  Sol.    Surv.  of  H'f*t.  Pnl.  I.  p.  SSR        •  Num.  M :  7,  8. 

'See  S€ftaff-Lange  Cvm.:  Spca&fr't  CVm.;  Von  Gcrlach's  Com,  on  Pent.;  PooI'« 
[j^wwyi.  CVO..-  ud  B4mtt'»  SyfUjtf.  ojf  OrU.;  ftll  st  Num.  34:  7-i).  Comp.  aloOf 
'  Joth.  la :  1. 
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Land  of  Prmniee ;  henoe  it  is  evident  that  the  name  in  itself  ia 
not  a  sofficient  identification  of  the  site. 

The  eommoolj  aooeptod  atte  of  the  aoathem  Moant  Hor  ia  at 
the  east  of  tiie  'Arafaah,  near  the  nuns  of  ancient  Petra.'  Bat 
th«c  is  afasolatel^  nothing  to  josdfy-  the  claim  of  that  site  except 
tradition  ;  whUe  there  are  difficulties  in  reconciling  that  site  to  the 
rcquiremeuLs  of  the  Bible  text,  which  seem  insormouutable. 

Mount  rior  clearljr  cuu!J  not  have  been  within  the  limits  of 
£dom,  certainly  not  wiUiio  the  limit^?  of  Alouut  Scir;  fur  the 
Lord  said  emphatically  tn  the  children  of  Israel,  when  thev  weie 
to  pa»  that  territory  of  the  children  of  E^u  :  **  Meddle  not  with 
them ;  for  I  will  not  give  yon  of  their  land,  no,  not  so-  much  as  a 
foot-breadth ;  because  I  have  given  Mount  Scir  onto  Eeau  for  a 
pnesosfiion."  ^  Now  as  Aaron  was  buried  in  Mount  Hor,"  Mount 
Hor  must  have  been  somewhere  else  than  in  Mount  Seir;  for 
Aaron's  grave  could  not  have  been  less  than  a  foot'«  breadth  of 
land.  Thifi  is  one  point  aboat  which  there  seems  no  room  for 
question. 

Yet  the  traditional  Mount  Hor  is  clearly  within  the  bounds  not 
only  of  Edom  but  of  Mount  Scir.  As  the  Speaker's  Commcntaiy* 
^ys  of  it,  in  an  argument  in  its  dcfcn.se,  against  the  admitted 
difficulties  of  rrconoiling  it  with  tlie  Bible  text :  "  Hor  [this  \\nr\ 
unquestionably  lay  within  the  territory  of  Edom;"  and  it  might 
fairly  have  added,  that  this  fact  *'  nnfiucstiona!>ly  "  puts  this  Hor 
out  of  the  question  as  a  claimant  to  the  site  of  the  Hor  where 
Aaron  dic-d  and  was  buried  ;  for  as  Robinson^  has  tersely  declared. 


'  FV>r  deccriptfons  of  tfabi  moiintaUi,  Me  Barekhardt's  Tixtt,  in  ^rioy  pp.  4S9-43S; 
Irby  and  Manitlei's  TrawtU,  pp.  432-437;  L^h'i  **  Excnreioa  from  JemMlrra  to 
Wvljr  UftM,"  in  Bik.  Repot.,  Oct.  1&93:  Ubordc'i  Voyast  d»  VAroLie  PHrU,p, 
aO/.;  RoMniion'ii  Bib.  Bn.,  11.,  1G2;  Mtn  Manineau'ft  Attfvn  lift,  pp.  3M-M6t 
WiboQ'i  tawU  of  liibte,  I.,  231-293 ;  SiJinkv's  Sinai  and  Ptit^  pp.  Ri-W, 
>Dfiat.  2:  H.  "Com.  Num.  20:  22-29;  33:  3T-39;  Dent.  10:  & 

<  Al  N'ura.  30:  22.  ^  la  Bib.  Sae.  for  Maj.  1849,  p.  390. 
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concerning  any  such  journoying  of  tho  Israelites  into  the  domain  of 
£domj  that  is  sometbiug  "  M'hich  wc  know  was  uut  permitted." 

Just  look  at  the  irreoonnilahlene-ss  of  the  traditional  oite  vrith 
the  requirements  of  the  Bible  narrative.  From  Kadt5^!i-I>amea 
the  Israelites  sent  mtssengers  to  the  king  of  Ktloni,  asking  per- 
mission to  paas  through  hU  territory.^  That  perminsion  was  re- 
fused, and  the  king  of  Edom  even  came  out  against  Israel  "  with 
much  people  and  with  a  strong  hand ;  .  .  .  wherefore  Israel 
turned  away  from  him,"  It  wa.^  at  thi-^  time  that  the  death  and 
burial  of  Aaron  to<jk  place.  The  order  of  the  Bible  narrative 
gives  a  choice  of  two  readings  as  to  the  order  of  events.  The  move- 
ment of  the  Israelites  toward  Mount  Hor  was  mnde,  either  dur- 
ing the  abflenoe  of  the  messengers,  or  directly  after  their  return. 
In  the  one  ca.se,  it  would  appear  tliat  while  the  Israelites  would 
not  attempt  a  peaceful  passage  along  Edom's  ri>yal  highway  with- 
out the  king  of  Edom's  explicit  consent,  they  felt  at  liberty  to 
move  into  BdomV  territory  and  start  a  cemetery  on  one  of  the 
most  commanding  summits  nf  the  nation's  stronghold,  without  so 
much  of  ceremony  as  "  by  your  leave."  That  would  have  been  a 
very  different  course  from  the  Oriental  ufingcs,  as  illustrated  in  the 
parfhase  of  the  doable-cave  from  the  sons  of  Heth  by  the  patri- 
arch Abraham,*  when  "  lie  stood  up  from  before  his  deail,"  saying, 
"  I  am  a  stranger  antl  a  sojnurntT  with  yon  :  give  mc  a  possefsion 

a  burying-placc  with  you,  that  I  may  bury  my  dead  out  of  my 
;**  adding,  concerning  the  field  which  he  desired,  "I  will 
give  the  money  for  the  field  ;  take  it  of  me,  and  I  will  bury  my 
daid  there."  The  Israelites  made  a  spct;ific  promL«c  to  pay  Edom 
for  all  the  ^vate^  they  or  their  cattle  might  use  in  passing  through 
that  land  ;*  but,  according  to  the  popular  tradition,  they  were 
ready  to  seize  real  estate  in  Edom  with  a  purpose  of  its  occupancy 
for  all  time,  without  a  proffer  of  payment,  or  the  courtesy  of  a  re- 


>  Nam.  20:  14-21. 
9 


>a«n.  23:  S-20. 


*  Nnm.  20 :  19. 


a  good  reason  for  Etlom's  coming  out  against  them   with   much 
peo|>le  and  with  a  strong  hand. 

With  the  alternative  rcadbg  of  the  Bible  narrative  (a  reading 
which  corresponds  better  with  the  surface  order  of  recorrl^  but 
which  lias  less  prolmUility  tlian  the  other,  in  view  of  the  Bible 
method  of  following  out  one  incident  to  its  oonipletiou,  and  then 
going  back  to  take  up  and  follow  out  anotJier), — if  it  was  not  until 
the  messengers  came  back  to  Kadoh  from  tlic  king  of  EMom, 
bringing  his  refusal,  that  the  Israelites  raovcil  forwaitl  to  Monot 
Hor,  the  unrcasonablenes.s  of  the  tnwlitional  site  is  even  greater 
than  in  the  other  case,  Aocimling  to  this  view,  when  the  Israelites 
had  liWH  told  that  they  could  not  \yass  through  Erlom,  and  wliilc 
an  Edoiuitirih  army  was  actually  coming  down  against  them,  thcv 
deliberately  moved  out  in  full  force  from  their  cncircJwl-stroag- 
hoidf  and,  in  defiance  of  the  Edomltish  demonstration,  pressed  for- 
wiml  to  the  very  citadel,  as  it  were,  of  the  land  which  had  been 
forbidden  them,  and,  encamping  before  it,  remaine*!  there  threaten- 
ingly, while  Aaron,  with  Moses  and  Elcazer,  wont  witliin  the 
limits  of  the  forbidden  domain  to  take  more  than  a  foot  of  the 
soil  which  tlie  Lord  said  they  were  not  to  possess.  The  mere 
statement  of  this  case  is  its  eompletest  refutation. 

The  truth  is,  that  i-evelation  and  reiiHon  are  at  one  against  tl»e 
identificjition  of  the  veritable  Mount  llor  in  the  traditional  Mount 
Hor.  All  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  this  site'  is,  that  some  fif- 
teen centuries  after  th(t  death  of  Aaron,  Joscphus,*  and  then  Euse- 
bius,*  and  Jerome,*  understood  that  the  traditional  tomb  of  Aaron 
was  not  far  from  the  ancient  Petra.     Not  a  particle  of  evidence  in 

1  For  tlic  argumenti  in  iti  favor  kc  WUnn's  LandtqfBAle^  L,  2S1-299 ;  SptaJcefs 

u,  at  Xiim.  20 :  22 ;  Drew's  Scripture  Lands,  p.  M,  note. 
*  ji«(iv-,  Bk.  IV.,  Cbttp.  4.  I  7.  »  Of$omaM^  r.  v.,  "  Or  «  ('Qp), 
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favor  of  this  identification  ia  suggested  liy  either  of  these  writers ; 
and  tJie  cause  of  their  error  in  tlie  lotatiou  \a  sufficiently  aceoiinted 
for  by  the  oouiusion,  which  existed  even  in  their  day  and  earlier, 
as  also  long  nOerwiirds,  lictween  the  Rock-Kadesh  and  the  Rock- 
Pctnu  Mount  Ilor  may  indeed  have  been  ncartho  R(x.'k-Kjulesh; 
it  could  not  have  been  at  the  Rock-Petra,  nor  have  held  the  relation 
to  that  Rock-City  hold  by  the  mountain  which  is  known  to  the 
Arabs  as  Jebel  Neby  IlAroon,  the  Mountain  of  the  Prophet  Aaron. 
An  Arab  tradition  of  a  tomb  is  tlie  poorest  poeaible  basis  for  a 
geographical  identification.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  could  l>e  so  in 
error  as  tu  inniHt  that  the  mountuius  Ebal  and  Gerizim  were  near 
Jericho/  and  even  when  Josepbus  agrees  with  them  as  to  an 
ancient  tmdition,  there  is  small  weight  to  l>e  attached  to  the  com- 
binatinn,  in  tlic  face  of  the  manifold  requirements  of  the  Bible 
narrative  to  the  contrary,  especially  when  the  cause  of  the  tradi- 
tioiml  mistjikc  is  already  ascertained. 

The  phiin  geographical  indications  of  the  Bible  text  are  hardly 
less  strong  against  the  identification  of  Mount  Hor  in  its  tradi- 
tional ate  at  Jebel  Neby  Hiiro<>n,than  are  the  rational  iniiications. 
As  has  already  been  shown,  there  Is  commonly  a  dLntinction  be- 
tween "  Mount  8eir"  and  "the  land  of  Edora,"  in  the  various 
Pentateuch  references  to  the  EdomitLsh  territory  east  and  west  of 
the  *Arabah.  AVhile  there  are  occasional  uses  of  the  term,  "  the 
land  of  Edora,"  as  covering  the  possessions  of  Etiom  on  both  sides 
of  the  'Arabah/  the  ordinary  distinction  ia  kept,  of  Mount  Seir  as 
the  region  directly  east  of  the  'Arabah/  and  the  land  of  Edom,  or 
the  region  of  Teman,  west  of  the  'Arabah.*     And  Mount  Hor  is 


>  On«ma«r..  i.  r.,  "  Gotgot." 

*  So, «.  p^  at  Geo.  86 :  31 ;  1  Kings  9 :  36.  So,  similarly,  the  term  '<  Iirmet "  ii  ap- 
Ist  Umes  to  "  Jadah."  ctcu  aft«r  the  <]i»Hncttou  was  mado  betir««ji  the  klng- 
lof-Urael"aua"Judali."     (Sec  3  Chron.  12:  1;  15:  17;  19:  8;  21:  3;  laa. 

\%:  U :  ete.) 

*  So,  IL  ?..  at  a«fl.  14 :  6;  3J:  S.  SI;  Deiit.  1 ;  2;  3:  1,9:  Josh.  24:  4;  ete. 
«89.  alG«n.  33:  3;  Nam.  31 :  4;  34:  S;  Jo»h.  15;  1.21;  Jadgw  U  ;  18. 
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«U  lo  be  "  faf  dbfc  ewiC  [or,  <»  the  &»]  oT  the  kid  «r 
md  tf^^'m  the  edge  [or,  at  tkt  Kgtxrmkf}  of  tlw  bad  of 
Edon*';*  DOCyOQ  the  Uzk,  or  ra  the  ciliTmUj,  of  VooDft 
Yc(«fa»  the  Rgiooar  vyili  ieU  Xet^  Him»  va  put  hal 
b»  LBiuftw  I,  it  M  iDMiioiiBJ  «  Moom  Seir/ vvedbooU 
ntmrn  tcicspect 

Monofo-,  the  Bible  reoord  ebovs  that  when  the  Isaelitcs 
flMMr«d  from  Kadnb-banm  to  Moant  Hor  th^  akrmed  the  ki: 
ti  Andf  ]b  the  knd  of  Ctimiiy  as  if  they  irare  advaacii^  threit- 
iringly  oorthward;  aad  tn  oonaeqiMnce  he  cane  out  gainst  them 
ia  torte,*  It  has  been  a  pozaJe  of  pozzies  to  the  commfnUtots 
explain  why  that  king  ehculd  hare  soppoeed  that  the  Israelites' 
were  ooming  tofwaid  htm  when  ther  were  reaUr  going  &om  hi 
Oft  thty  tatL<  have  bceo  doing  if  Jcbel  Xeby  H&roon  xms  thcif 
duittniUioti.  And  tliis  i»  onlj  one  trouble  among  manv,  growing 
oat  of  the  attempt  to  reconcile  the  geographical  indications  of  tha 
text  willi  tlic  claims  of  the  traditional  site  of  Mount  Hor.  And 
in  addition  to  all  tlie  other  reasons  for  rejecting  these  claims,  it 
fthouUl  be  oon^iidcn^l  that  since  the  stretch  of  Rlom  was  on  both 
fiiduB  of  tJie  ^Vraliali,  llie  'Arabab  itself,  northward  of  the  lower 
extremity  of  Mount  Seir,  was  within  the  territory  of  Edom: 
henoc  it  could  not  have  been  entered  by  the  Israelites. 

Yet,  nil  thiH  while,  tlierc  is  a  mountain  which  fully  meets  the! 
r(X|iiircniciit8  of  the  Bible  tejct,  and  the  rational  demands  of  tlie 
rmrmlivc,  as  to  the  Mount  Hor  where  Aaron  died  and  was  buried. 
That  mountain  is  Jcbel  Madiirah,*  near  the  wefitem  extremity  of 
Wndy  I'Vireh,  a  little  to  the  soutliwest  of  the  |>asses  £^-Sufilh  and 
El-Ycmon.     Its  formation,  its  location,  its  name,  go  to  identiiy  it 


I 


iKnm.  30:23.  ■  Num.  33:37.  *  Deut.  2 :  1-4. 

*  Num.  21:  1;  33:  40. 

*ThU  [iWiiUlicatiua  wiu  suggesUnl  by  Wilton  \  The  yegeb,  p.  127  ff.),  but  ito  proo&J 
oan  bo  luirrled  quite  bc/ood  tiia  attempt.  See  aim  UovUDds  in  Imp.  £ib.  Die,  «.  t.  j 
"  MowmU." 
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with  tlie  place  of  Aaron's  bnrial,  ami  there  is  even  a  smack  of 
traditvm  in  its  favor,  for  the  cnwunigenient  of  those  who  value 
tradiiiou  nior»^  than  revelatiou  and  reason. 

Jc'bel  Madurah  is  [jeculiarly  the  "Mountain,  the  Mountain;"  a 
mountain  rising  by  itself  alone  from  a  plain,  like  Mount  Tabor  or 
Jebel  et-Toor.  "This  Madurah,"  says  Crosby ;.'  "is  detached  from 
all  other  mountains,  and  rise*  from  the  plain  as  we  may  imag'ine 
the  tower  of  Battel  on  the  plain  of  Shiuar."  Seetzeu^  destxibes 
it  as  a  "steep-fiided"  hill,  "quite  naked,"  and  "surrounded  with  a 
most  uufruitiul  plain."  Schubert^  mentions  it  as ''a  high,  bald 
mountain."  Lonl  Lindsay*  rails  it  "a  large,  singular-looking, 
isolated  chalk  hill."  Robinson"  refers  to  it  us  "  remarkable  in  ita 
appearance,  . .  .  rising  ahtne  like  a  lofty  eitadeh"  Wilson  desig- 
nates it  as  "  an  isolated  hill ; "  ^  and  Palmer  ~  as  "  a  round  isolated 
hill."  Nothing  certainly  is  lacking  in  these  deseriptions  to  show  it 
as  Hor  ht-Har,  a  mountain  tliat  is  a  mountain,  instead  of  being  a 
mountain  among  mountains. 

In  its  location,  Jebi.'l  Madurah  stands  at  a  triangular  site,  where 
the  boundaries  of  Edom,  of  Canaan,  and  of  the  Wilderness  of 
Zin,  or  in  a  larger  sense  of  the  Wilderness  of  Paran,  approach 
each  other  so  as  to  pass  along  this  mountain  wnthout  touching  it. 
It  is  at  the  extremest  northwestern  b<^uu<lary  of  the  laud  of  E^lom, 
yet  it  it*  not  within  timt  boundary  Hue.  It  is  on  the  very  verge  of 
the  Laud  of  Promise,  yet  it  is  not  within  the  outer  limits  of  that 
The  bonier  wadies — Feqreh,  Madurah,  Murrah,  and  Han- 
joorat — which  separated  Canaan  from  Edom,  and  both  Canaan 
and  Edom  from  die  unrlaimwl  wildernoris,  so  run  as  to  form  the 
sarrounding  plain,  above  whicli  is  upivared  this  remarkable  moun- 
tain-tower, this  lofty,  solitary  mountain-citadel. 

»  "  El-Makattem  "  (Dr.  Howard  Crosby)  in  Landi  of  Mastem,  p.  235. 
*RrurH,  ni.,  p.  14.  *  Reiser  IT.,  -US.  *  LeUers,  II..  46. 

^Bib.ReM.,l\.,\7Q.  *LaHdto/Btbi«,J.,340.  t  Da.  of  Exod.,  II.,  416. 
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And  Jebel  Mndurah  lies  in  a  northeasterly  direction  from  the 
region  of  Kadtsh-barnea,  as  all  indications  thus  far  have  oombinod 
to  locate  tliat  region.  It  is  io  the  line  from  Kadcsh-banica  of 
the  route  which  the  Israelites  seem  to  have  had  iu  niin<l,  wlien 
they  pru|>06od  to  pass  along  Edom's  royal  road  from  the  ca&i  of  the 
'Arabtth,  and  eastAvard  of  the  Dead  Sea  ;  poesibly  through  the  broad 
Wmly  el-Ghuwayr*  which  offers  an  easy  paasage.*  The  Israelites 
would  not  unnaturally  move  thitherwanl  as  they  planned  for 
that  route -^ ;  and  such  a  move  on  their  {KUt  would  not  unnaturally 
be  looked  upon  by  the  kings  of  Edom  and  Anid  as  a  threatening 
move,  to  be  noiet  and  resisted  vigorously.  Then  it  was,  on  the 
oooosion  of  that  rcfusid,  and  the  hostile  demonstration  that  aooom- 
jmnicd  it,  that  Israel  "  turned  away  "  from  Edom,'  turned  sharjdy 
from  the  nortlieasl  to  the  southwest,  and  "journeyed  from  Mount 
Hor  by  the  Way  of  the  Red  Sea;*  went  out  into  the  ''great and 
terrible  wilderness  "  onee  more,*  to  strike  the  Red  Sea  Road,  or  tlie 
Hajj  Route  as  it  is  called  to-day;  and  this  in  order  "to  compass 
the  land  of  I'^lom,**^  the  western  possessions  of  Edom,  included 
in  the  'AzA/.imeh  and  Jebel  Muqr&li  tract.  Nor  is  there  caase  for 
womlcr  that  in  such  a  move  as  Mts,  *'  the  soul  of  the  people  was 
much  discouraged  because  of  the  road  ;"  as  would  not  have  been 


1  S«e  Burukliardt's  TravtU  in  Syria,  p.  -tSl ;  Robinson'fl  Jlih.  Jia.,  II.,  154/.;  etc 
*"  El-Qhuwayr"  ia  the  diminuUre  of  £l-OhAr."    Thii  wady  u.  Uierefoi«,»Tbe 
Uttle  'Anbftb. 

>  Palmer  (Dm,  of  Ktod,,  11.,  41fi)  Id  describing  tlie  vradj  ooune  in  which  Jebd 
Hodurah  aUndi,  uijrs:  "The  whulo  of  tlie  vttAy  between  the  Na^i^Oh&rib  and  Jebel 
Maderah,  Iwin^  ih«  roate  by  which  the  hnstile  tribvs  from  tlie  MUt  inrude  the  *AxA> 
slmch  [mountain  tract,  in  which  Kade-sh-bamca  is  supposed  to  be  locatc<1],  is  marked 
by  stone  heapn,  eaoh  of  which  commemorates  some  incident  of  Arab  warfare.'*  AndO 
if  that  i«  the  natural  route  of  iuvuion  /rom  the  £ut.  why  should  it  not  be  neo^  j 
niaed  oa  the  natural  route  of  exit  itHtard  the  Kaat'-the  naturu]  ruutv  uf  the  laradJUB  j 
out  of  Kadcsb-barnea  toward  the  plains  of  Moab? 

•Num.  30:  21.  »  Kum.  21 :  4. 

•Dent.  1:  19.  *Kum.  21:  4. 
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the  case  had  they  merely  moved  down  the  'Arabah  from  near 
Petra  to  the  Gulf  of  'Aqabali. 

In  tlie  very  name  of  Madurah  there  is  a  seeming  trace  of  the 
name  of  the  place  of  Aarou^s  death  and  hurial,  while  it  is  not 
churned  that  there  is  any  such  trace  at  the  traditional  site  near 
Petrtu  As  has  aht^ady  Ijeen  shown,  the  designation  Hor  ha-Jlar 
is  a  descriptive  title  rather  tlian  a  |)roper  name.  The  name  of  the 
mountain,  and  of  tlie  plain  about  tlio  mountain  (for  in  the  East  it 
lA  a  common  thing  to  find  a  wady,  uud  a  jebel  rising  from  or  ad- 
joiniDg  tliat  wady,  bearing  the  same  name),  seems  to  have  been 
•*  Mosera,"  or  "  Moseroth  " ;  for  in  one  place  it  Ls  said  tJiat  Aaron 
<licd  at  Mount  Hor/  and  in  another  place  it  is  said  that  lie  died  at 
Moeenij^  and  yet  again  thLs  place  apjicars  to  be  named  in  the  list 
of  stations  (on  the  occasion  of  another  visit)  as  Moseroth.*  Now 
3Iadurali  is  well  nigh  an  equivalent  of  Mosera,  the  consonants 
**d"  and  "s"  having  a  constant  tendency  to  interchange  in 
Eastern  spcccJi,*  If  the  Israelites  were  .'L'tsonibled  in  the  Wady 
Madumh,  or  Moseroli,  when  Moses  and  Aaron  and  Elcazcr  went 
up  into  Jebel  Madundi,  or  Hor  fui'Har,  the  solemn  scene  of  dis- 
robing the  high  priest  on  the  mountain  top  would  be  literally  **  in 
the  sight  of  all  the  congregation  ;  "*  and  tlie  event  might  properly 
be  said,  at  one  time,  to  have  taken  place  at  Mount  Hor,  and  at 
another  time  to  have  oecuriXHl  at  Moscrali. 

And  now  for  the  touch  of  tradition.  Although  small  weight  is 
to  be  attached  to  Arab  traditions  as  an  independent  source  of  know- 
ledge, this  testimony  has  its  incidental  value  when  it  is  corrobo- 
ratork'  of  evidence  that  should  have  weight.  In  the  case  of  Jebel 
Madurah,   it  is  the    ouiform    report    of  the    more    intelligent 

1  Kum.  20 :  32-38 ;  Dvut.  .12 :  50.  >  Deut.  10  :  6. 

«  yam.  S3:  30,  31.    Comp.  Dcut.  10:  6. 

'  See  Wilton's  The  yegeb,  p.  127/,  iritli  qiiotutioii  from  D'AoTiUe. 
»  Num.  20:  26,27. 
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travelers  that  this  mouutain  is  held  in  peculiar  awe  by  the  Ar 
generally,  as  die  reputej  scene  of  an  ancient  raanifKtation  oft 
fipccial  judgment.     The  conflicting  details  of  llie  reported   trad? 
tious  are  not  to  be  wimdensl  at  by  thaae  who  know  how  oonfurfwllv 
the  jVraba  interniiugle  traditions  of  Abraham,  M<is»{,   Aaron^ 
Mulianimad,  and  Saloh.      Sodom  from  the  north,  ami  Kadc 
from  the  souUi,  have  l>een  brought  to  the  central  site  of  Mwlural 
to  furnish  material  for  the  traditions  which  linger  abfml  this  mou 
tain  of  judgment.     But  the  fact  that  an  exoeptioual  prominence 
attaches  to  tiiis  mountain  in  the  traditions  of  the  Arabs  has  long 
been  a  point  established  by  the  clearest  evidence.  ^ 

It  was  Scctzcn'  who  first,  in  1807,  heard,  at  Hebron,  of  the 
remarkable  traditions  of  Jebel  Ma^lurah,  so  that  he  was  indue 
to  make  a  journey  to  that  mountain  for  the  cake  of  invcstigatio 
them.  He  was  told  that  "  tlio  figure  of  a  petrified  man  "'  was  ■ 
be  seen  there  ;  as  if  the  remains  of  Aaron  were  still  preserved  at 
tlic  place  where  he  died  in  the  sight  of  all  the  congregation  of 
Israel.  It  need  hartlly  bo  addctl  that  ho  did  not  find  tlie  pnmiis^d 
remains.  Tliirty  years  after  this,  Vtm  Scliubcrt^  was  tliere.  Iledoes 
not  clearly  indicate  what  he  heard  from  the  Aratis,  as  distinct  from 
what  he  fancied ;  but  he  reports  that  region  as  the  Kadesh  where 
tlie  Israelites  were  judged  after  their  murninrings  at  the  report  of 
tlic  spies.  Then  came  Lord  Lindsay,*  who  was  tt>ld  by  tl»e  Arabs 
that  God  cruslied  a  village  for  its  vices  under  that  mountain.  This 
was  the  Sodom  story  adapted  to  the  region;  the  petrified  man 
having  j>erhaps  suggested  the  feminine  pillar  of  salt.  Count 
Bertou,*  again,  f<mnd  trnditional  traces  of  Kadesh  there  ;  being 
even  told  by  his  Arabs  that  its  name  was  *  Kadessa."     The  stot^_ 

'  Beiten,  Til.,  pp.  7-14.  *  "  die  Fiptr  rvn  niwm  wnteinerieH  JfiriudUii." 

■  ReUr,  TI.,  443/.  «  LcilfrM,  11.,  4fl. 

•  Builrttn  Sor,  Grog.,  183P,  p.  321  jT,  cited  bv  Bobmson  (Bit,  Rm^  II.,  179),  and 
Wilson  {Land$  of  BibU,  I..  340). 
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of  the  punifthmont  of  Komh  and  his  company,  at  KadcMli,  inay 
ViQ^r  in  the  Ajiib  Icgcuds  of  tJiat  region.  Kobmson  \\ti&  given 
the  tRwlitioQ  bv  Shaykh  Ilii-^Siin,  much  in  the  form  that  Lord 
Lindsay  heanl  it.  WiLsou',  again,  refera  to  Uii^  tnulition ;  and 
finally  Palmer^  rei>eat6  it,  and  while  noting  the  fact  that  "the 
legend  id  evidently  a  transplaule<l  remiuiaeence  of  the  story  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,"  suggests  a  rea^ion  for  tliia  transfer  in  a 
similar  name  of  tlie  itjgiou  near  Sodom  (Moasada),  a.s  given  by 
Strabo.*  Yet  while  this  similarity  of  names  may  be  one  rca;son  (if 
any  reason  is  needed  for  confusion  in  an  Arab  tradition)  for  the 
details  of  the  l^end,  it  is  evident  that  Jcbcl  Madnmh  itself  is  a 
site  where  traditiona  of  God*s  judgment  have  Ixieu  cla-itered  in 
various  forms;  and,  «urely,  the  sending  up  of  the  high  priest  of 
Israel  to  die  in  very  sight  of  the  Promiaoil  Laml  he  was  forbidden 
to  enter,  was  an  evident  judgment  whieh  could  hiinlly  fail  to  make 
on  imj>ression  that  should  be  transmitted  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration among  tlie  [>eople  of  tlte  EaM. 

In  tlict  it  would  appear  that  there  was  aetually  nothing  lacking 
to  i<ientify  Jeln'l  Madumh  as  the  southfirn  Mount  Hor  of  the 
Bible  DorrativCj  utiles,  indeed,  it  were  a  Nabathean  tomb  where 
pilgrims  could  oCTer  sacrifices,  and  for  the  exhibition  of  which  the 
Bed'ween  could  secure  bakhsheesh.  In  every  other  jwrticular, 
Jebel  Madurah  has  an  eminent  advantage  over  Jcbel  Xeby 
H&roon. 

Deau  Stanley,  with  his  wonted  and  charming  enthusiasm  over  a 
poetic  identification  of  a  sacred  site,  says*  of  Jebel  Xeby  Haroon 
as  the  prolmble  Mount  Hor :  "  It  is  one  of  the  ver)*  few  spots  oon- 
oectal  with  the  wanderings  of  tiic  Israelites,  which  admit  of  no 
reasonable  doubt."  Yet  it  is  by  no  means  a  fact  that  this  site  has 
been  undisputed  by  intelligent  travelers  and  critical  scholars  who 


^Lan4isofBihit^\.,Z¥i. 


^  DCS.  of  Exod.,  n.,  il6. 
•  Sinai  and  Pat.,  p.  8S. 
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bflvc  rcoognixcd  iU  incontjKttibleneHs  with  the  Bible  nAirative. 
Kic'bulir,  wa.H  di8|iow.<d  tu  fiud  Mount  Hor  iu  the  penintiula  of 
Sinui,  a  loug  way  inira  the  'Arabuh.*  Iu  Pocoke's  opinion, 
"  It  is  probable  that  Jebel  Te  [Jebel  et-Teeli]  U  Mount  Hor."  = 
Ad  Engliflh  scholar  of  uourly  a  quarter  of  a  cciitury  ago 
was  very  positive  in  his  identitication  of  Mount  Hot  id  Johcl 
'Arftecf-cn-Nftqab,  at  tlie  southwestern  angle  of  the  'AjBftncDGk 
mouDtaiu  tra<;t.'  And  tlmt  niountaiu  y&  ocrtomly  a  vcrf  notable 
ftsiture  of  tlie  upi>er  wilderue**.  Robinson*  says  of  it:  *' At  a 
distance  it  seems  wholly  isoktod ;  .  ,  .  a  striking  object  ...  in 
the  middle  of  the  mighty  wastc.'^  But  thus  mountain  is  elcorly  not 
on  the  border  of  Idiom,  nor  «W»9  its  position  correspond  >vith  tlie 
requirements  of  tlie  Bible  text  in  other  |>articulars.  Wilton' 
has,  with  a  good  show  of  j>robability,  elaimwl  it^  identification  with 
Hor-hagidad, "  the  very  conspicuous  mountain,"  which  up[x?ars  in 
the  list  of  stations*  at  two  removes  from  Moseroih,  or  Mount  Hor. 
Knobcl/  again,  was  pi>Hitive  that  "  Horcunuot  U.'  the  Jebel  Uaroon 
of  Wady  Moosa."  Ewalddwlaredlliat  ihlsdaimetl  identification 
"  though  sedulously  pro|iagated  and  widely  spread  in  later  times," 
is  yet  "a  mere  conjecture,  and  perfwdy  untenable."*  Lauge* 
also  saw  that  "the  text  is  plainly  opposed  to  this"  locating  of 
Monnt  Hor ;  and  that  Mo(?erah  is  to  be  looked  for  "  scarcely  in 
the  Kdomitic  'Arabah,  but  upon  its  western  side  and  in  the 
desert."  Wilton,"  moi-eover,  not  only  denied  the  possible  identifi- 
cation of  Mount  Ilor  in  Jebel  Neby  Hdroon,  but,  os  has  hesaa 
stated,  he  even  pointed  out  Jebel  Madurah  as  tlie  true  Mount 


I 


>  n«iMh.  naeh  Arab.,  p.  236.  «  JOacrip.  o/JSSm*,  L,  167. 

>  "H.  C,"  in  "  A  Critical  Entiuiry  inlo  the  Route  of  the  Exodtu,"  in  Jwtr.  Aw. 
IrtL,  April.  1860,  p.  57/. 

•  Bib.  Set.,  I..  185.  •  The  Neffeb,  p.  132. 

•  Num.  S3:  31,  32.  ^  Exeffet.  Handb.,  at  Xam-  20:  20-22. 

•  .Hu*.  <if  Ttr.,  n.,  201,  uDte.  •  Sehaf-Langc  Om.,  at  Num.  20 :  23-2S  B. 

M  nt  ffegttt,  pp.  lae-iso. 


Hor ;  and  we  have  seen  that  he  bad  reason  for  his  conviction  on 
this  point. 

So  it  seems  tliat  not  all  soliolars  liavc  hitherto  blindly  foUovrod 
trailitiou  in  the  n?c<iguitiou  of  the  site  of  Moant  Hor  at  a  point 
where  the  Bible  text  shows  it  could  not  have  Wn.  Yet  if  tlioy 
had  done  so,  that  would  be  no  reason  fur  a  denial  of  the  tinilli 
when  an  examination  of  the  Bible  text  makes  tlmt  truth  clear. 
"  God  forbid  :  yea,  let  Giod  bo  found  true,  but  every  man  a  liar."* 

17.    TffE  TI^fE   BETWEEN  STATIONS. 

Quite  distinct  from  the  qucatiou  of  the  site  of  Mount  Hor,  is 
the  question  of  the  nUutive  ntyirness  to  each  other  of  the  various 
stations  named  in  the  namitive  of  the  movements  of  tiie  Israelites, 
from  Egy]>t  to  the  plains  of  Moab.  It  tins  been  common,  very 
common,  to  «>unt  those  stations  as  generally  a  day's  distance 
apart;  hence  to  8tipi)osc  that  the  juxtajxwitiou  of  Kadesh  and 
Mount  Hot  in  the  list  of  Ktations,  indicates  that  Kadesh  and 
Mount  Hor  were  but  a  day's  journey  from  eacli  other.  But,  in 
fart,  this  sup|>03ition  ha-s  neither  foundation  nor  countenance  in 
the  Bible  text,  however  much  support  it  gains  in  the  commeu- 
tarica.     Rcvehttiou  and  reason  are  at  one  against  it. 

So  far  from  it  being  true,  that  tlie  titations  always  indicate  day's 
niarche*,  it  may  fairly  be  questional  wlicthcr  any  two  on  the  list, 
after  leaving  Sinai,  arc  only  a  day  apart;  while  in  some  cases  it  is 
evident  that  the  distance  between  them  is  greater  tlitui  tills. 

On  the  way  from  Rameses  to  Sinai,  tliere  was,  seemingly,  no 
i forma!  organization  of  the  Israclitish  host;  certainly  there  was  no 
ernacle  to  be  set  up  at  each  station.  There  was  no  such  delay 
ary  for  the  brraking  and  pitching  of  a  well  ordered  camp, 

tid  for  the  due  formation  of  column  and  line  at  every  new  move, 


I  Bom.  3 :  4. 
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as  was  aftcrwarJ  inevitable.    Yet  even  then,  between  quite  a  num- 
ber of  Ujc  ounaecutive  Btatious,  there  niiist  have  b?en  more  than  a 
day's  liifltance  intervening.'     It  is  distinctly  shown  that  l>ctween 
the  Red  Sea  crossing  place  and  Alarah  was  a  **  three  days'  jour- 
ney;"'  and  it  is  only  in  a  few  instances  tliat  a  fair  inference  would 
limit  the  time  between  stations  to  a  single  day.    The  Darrati-\'c  i^l 
Exo<lus  (16:  1)  would  appear  to  indicate  no  stop  between  Elira 
and  tJie  Wilderness  of  Sin;  and  again,  (17:  1)  none  between  the_ 
Wildernci<s  of  Sin  and  Rcphidim;  but  the  list  of  stations  in  Xuin-V 
hers  (33:   10-14)  names  the  Red  Sea  between  the  first  two  of 
these,  and  Dophkuh  and  Alush  between  the  last  two.     iVnd  evcaf 
with  this  expEinsiou  of  the  list,  tlie  time  between  stations  is  only 
inferential.*  ^ 

But,  however  it  may  liave  been  between  Hnmcscs  and  Sinai^fl 
from  Sinai  onward  a  very  different  order  of  things  prevailed.   The 
host  was  organized.'    The  elaborate  details  of  a  formal  camp,  tribe 
by  tribe  in  due  position  with  the  tabernacle  in  the  centre,  wer 
presrril>ed.     Time  was  uocteMary  for  the  divinely  enjoined  forni9|] 
in  the  removing  and  loading,  and  in  the  unloading  and  replacing 
of  the  vessels  and  furniture  and  curtains  and  Imngings  and  co\ 
ings  and  boards  and  pillars  and  sockets  of  the  tabernacle;  for  the 
breaking  and  j>itchiug  of  a  camp  for  a  mighty  hoHt;  for  the  briog- 

I  On  this  point,  ice  "  Boute  of  the  Exodtu,"  in/ra, 

«Eiod.  15:  22.23. 

*  It  has  Iweo  cluioed  by  mme  (e.  g.  Lepsios,  in  Diteowerict  in  Egypt^  p.  304,  ini ' 
Appendix,  p.  435/.;  Voa  Gfrlouh,  in  don.  m  Pent.,  at  Exod.19:  l,«iid  Ilollaiid, 
in  Rfcvmtry  of  Jetiualem,  Appendix,  p.  S35),  that  Exodiu,  19 :  1.  3,  wonld  indic«t«^ 
that  Repbtdim  was  only  a  day's  distance  from  the  wildernew  of  Sinni ;  bnt  ao  < 
inktion  of  the  text  wlU  shov,  that  the  phrase  "  the  same  day/*  as  there  applied  to  thm ' 
time  of  the  arriral  at  Sinai,  has  pn  inime<liat«  reference  to  the  days  ofdepartore  ftcvi 
Repltidim.    ''Acoordiog  to  Jevish  tradition,  this  means  oo  the  Ant  day  of  tbe  third 
month;   hat  grainmatioaUy  it  may  be  talcen  more  Indefinitely— ' at  thia  tiiBe."'j 
{Sehaff-Langt  Cbm.,  in  loco.) 

•  Exod.  40 :  34-38;  Nnm.  1 :  1-51 ;  2 :  1-34. 
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iug  of  all  the  abli!  bodied  men  into  tribal  oolunin  of  march,  and 
into  camp  again ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  delays  occHsionod  by  the 
women  and  chilib^n  and  other  hindrances  to  a  rapid  movement. 

"^Vnd   when  tlie  tabernacle  setU^th   forward,  the  Levitts  shall 

take  it  down;   and  when  the  tabernaeio  ia  t/j   Ixi  pitcliai,  tlie 

Lcvites  flhall  set  it  up.  .  .  ,  And  tlie  children  of  Israel  shall  pitch 

I  their  tents,  every  man  by  his  own  camp,  and  eveiy  man  by  his 

I  own  standard,  throughout  their  basts."  ^      These  were  the  divine 

focders  before  leaving  Sinai.     "And  the  children  of  liJrael  did 

jrtling  to  all  tlmt  the  LonJ  commanded  Mosca:   so  tJiey  pitched 

■yy  their  Btandardsj  and  so  tliey  set  forward,  every  one  after  their 

families,  according  to  the  house  of  their  fathei*s."*    To  one  who  is 

at  all  familiar  with  extensive  army  movements,  and  with  desert 

Llifc  and  ways  in  the  East,  the  idea  of  taking  down  that  talKTnat;le, 
ad  breaking  up  that  ami]»,  and  getting  such  a  mighty  host  as  that 
ito  marching  order,  and  making  a  reasonable  journey,  and  getting 
That  host  into  formal  camp  again,  and  setting  up  that  tiibemacle  aa 
l>cfore,  all  in  one  day*  is  hardly  less  than  a  bald  absurdity.  If  it 
Tiras  done,  day  by  day,  in  tlie  journeying^,  it  was  certainly  quite  as 
nuirkod  a  miracle  as  tlie  i-cgular  supply  of  manna;  although  it  is 
not  commonly  included  in  the  b'st  of  miracles. 

Bnt  the  Bible  story  makes  it  j>lain  tliat  all  this  was  not  done. 

I  The  first  move  from  Sinai  is  rei>orted  in  Numbers  10:  33-36. 
**And  they  dei>arted  from  the  mount  of  tlie  Lord  ihree  dajff?  jour- 
ney: and  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  went  before  them  in 
the  three  days'  journey,  to  search  out  a  resting  plat*  for  them." 
There  is  not  much  room  for  doubt,  ttiat  it  was  a  "three  days' jour- 
ney" frcuu  Mount  Sinai  to  their  firM  i-csting  place;  not  thnt  they 
marched  day  and  night  n-ithout  stopping  to  rest;  but  that  the  first 
ights  they  bivouacked,  and  on  the  third  day  they  formally 
encamped.     This  is  wlint  we  should  gather  from  the  text  itself; 


i>'um.  1:  51,52. 


"Num.  2:  34. 
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and  ull  outflidc  cxAiuinatioii  as  to  tiie  probabilities  teniU  to  coafimi 
this  view  of  the  facts. 

The  first  statJou  nftcr  Stnui  in  llic  list  of  stations  is  Klbrotli- 
hattuavab.  It  is  cvidr'nt  from  thr;  narnitivo  that  the  tabcniaclo 
was  set  up  at  Kibroth-hattaavaJi/  and  lliat  the  pwjple  remaiued. 
there  a  moiitli  or  luura.'  There  were  dug  "  tho  graves  of  lu8t  "— • 
for  those  who  died  as  a  penalty  of  chrir  gluttonous  and  faithless 
lusting  ;  and  Tal)erah'(tho  Place  of  IJiirning)  was  tlje  name  given 
to  the  rear  of  that  vast  camping  iiold.*  Palmer'  thinks  that  he 
has  discovered  tiie  site  of  that  encampment,  at  a  place  calle*l 
the  Arabs  "  Erwei*  el-Ebcirig,''  some  tljiny  miles,  mon>  or  I 
northeasterly  of  the  Plain  er-RAhah — the  supposed  Sinai  starting- 
point  of  the  Israelites.  This  iduutifioation  has  been  aeoepted  by 
some  others  ;*  yet  it  caunot  be  culled  a  settled  point.  "  Erweis  cl- 
Ebeirig "  is  a  little  eastward  of  the  route  which  Holland  thinks 
must  have  been  taken  by  the  Israelites  from  Sinai  ;^  although  it  i 
not  so  far  from  it  that  it  cannot  be  admitted  as  a  possible  divcrg-| 
ence,  for  particular  reasons.  If,  indee<l,  tliis  be  aeoeptod  as  th* 
site  of  Kibroth-hiittaavah,  it  l-j  quite  too  far  from  the  Binai  starts' 
ing-point  to  be  within  the  range  of  a  day's  journey,  and  not  too 
near  to  be  recoguizetl  as  a  prol>able  three  days*  journey.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  another  site  for  Kibroth-hnttaavnh  must  be  looked  for, 
that  also  will  have  to  be  recognize<l  n-s  a  three  days*  journey  from 
Sinai ;  for  80,as  hasbeen  shown, the  Bible  narrative  chyirly  iinlieairs." 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  "  throe  days*  journey  "  from 
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'  Num.  33:  16.  '  Num.  U  :  l*-23. 

'Nam.  11:  1-3;  PfuL  9:  32.    Tabemh  does  not  appear  ia  tho  list  of  stataoiu ; 
nor  is  there  any  mention  of  a  more  from  it  to  Kibroth-hattoavah.  ^| 

*  On  Uiii  point,  hoc  Keil  nnd  Dclitxsch's  Bib.  Com,.  UI.,  W/. ;  Schaff-Lange  Com.  t 
anil  Spt'ikrr'it  Com.,  at  Num.  11 :  1-3. 
»  Dt*.  o/Exod.,  I.,  257-200.  ■  So,  «.  y.,  Bartletl,  in  E^ypt  to  Pal.,  pp.  285-290. 

^  Sea  pag«  17j^^aupra  ;  also  Report  of  British  Atwe.  for  1878,  p.  622  jf. 

•  Num.  10 :  33. 
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tbe  original  starting  poiDt  of  a  caravan,  in  the  East,  is  by  no 
means  so  great  a  diHtauoeas  a  three  day.s*  journey  at  a  later  jwriotj  in 
the  oourse  of  a  prolonged  pilgrimage;  for,  as  a  rule,  H^cfiM  day's 
journey  is  hardly  more  than  a  preliminary  rattvcment  for  a  start. 
Anyone  familiar  with  Eastern  travel  wil]  bwir  witness  to  tliis  fact. 
For  example,  when  I  was  to  start  from  Suez  for  Mount  Sinai, 
although  evcrj'thing  was  in  readiness  on  the  evening  of  my  reach- 
ing Suez,  and  I  waa  desirous  of  pushing  forward  .speedily.  I  was 
detained  until  well  into  the  afternoon  of  tlie  next  dxty,  bccnu.sc,  aa 
I  was  told,  the  first  night  8  rc:?t  mtiHt  be  at  Ayoon  Moosa,  in  sight 
of  8ucz,  acrofid  the  Red  Sea;  nor  was  my  case  an  exception  juat 
here. 

In  describing  the  annual  pilgrimage  from  Cairo  to  Melckeh, 
Ebers'says:  **  After  resting  outside  the  walk  for  two  or  three 
days,  the  caravan  set«i  out,  and  makes  its  first  day's  journey,  of 
Dcaroely  more  than  four  hour^,  as  far  as  the  first  station  at  Birkett 
I  el-Hajj,  or  the  *  Pilgrim's  T*ikc.* "  A  century  ago,  Niebuhr*  re- 
portetl  tlic  same  point  as  the  reaeh  of  his  first  day's  journey  from 

tOuro;  and  yet  a  century  earlier,  Thcvenot' named  it  as  his  first 
Btopping  place  on  a  similar  journey.  Four  centuries  ago,  Brev<len- 
bach'  and  Fabri,^  making  a  pilgrimage  from  Gaza  to  Sinai,  noted 
their  first  night's  stopping  place  as  just  outside  of  the  town  uf 
Gaza.  And  so  it  has  l>ecn  with  the  first  day's  journey,  in  all  the 
centuries  in  the  unchanging  East. 

Hackctt*  has  clustered  facts  in  illustration  of  this  point.  Ho 
»ys  of  a  "  first  day's  "  journey  :  "  On  that  day  it  i?i  not  ruHtomary 
lo  go  more  than  six  or  eight  miles,  and  the  tents  arc  pitched  for 

I  the  first  night's  encampment  almost  within  sight  of  the  place  from 
which  tlie  journey  oommcuces."  Referring  to  his  own  experience 
in  t-his  linCj  he  says :  "The  only  reason  that  I  heanl  assigned  for 


*  Fki,  Sffpt,  II.,  130. 
•Himer. 


*  lieisfh,  pp.  S12-317. 

*  JStooj^a/or.  II.,  -lOflL 


»  Rci3tn,  I.,  230. 

•  lHu».  of  Strip.,  pp  15-20. 
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starting  tlitta  late  and  stopping  so  early  was,  UiiU  it  fumUh<*cl  an 
opportunity,  ifanj-tlung  should  prove  to  be  forgotten,  to  return  to 
the  city  and  mipply  the  dofioienoy."  And  \iv  luhLs  :  "  I  find  from 
books  of  traveln,  that  we  merely  did  in  this  res|wct  what  in  cus- 
tomary for  travelers  in  setting  forth  on  a  journey ;  and,  further, 
tlmt  they  give  tl»e  some  explanation  of  this  peculiarity  of  tJie  first 
day."  Then  he  quote*  to  this  effect  from  Maundrell,  Richardson, 
Eurckhiirdt,  Aflss  Afjirtincjiu,  and  others  ;  and  he  shows  the  bear- 
ing of  this  on  the  narrative  of  the  return  of  the  parents  of  the 
Child  JesuH  to  searcJi  for  him  in  Jenisalcra,  when  at  the  cloee  of 
"a  day's  joamey  "  he  was  not  found  in  "  the  comiiany.'"  And  in 
this  connection  he  notes  the  fact  that  the  iniprobabili^  of  such  a 
thing  as  this  natuitd  occurrence  is  one  of  the  objections  of  Strauss 
to  the  accuracy  of  the  Crospel  narrative.  Another  illustration  of 
ini^>erfect  knowle<lge  as  the  basis  of  much  of  the  modem  "  de- 
structive criticism  I " 

In  the  light  of  thi-^  explanation,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  first 
''three  days*  journey"  from  Sinai  northward  cannot  fairly  have 
been  much  more,  if  any,  than  an  ordinary  two  days' journey;  and 
that  thirty  miles  is  quite  as  long  a  distance  for  it  as  could  be 
ooantcd  on.  ITcuce  a  place  not  farther  away  from  the  Plaiu  er- 
RaIimIi  than  Erwavs  el-Eha\*rig,  must  be  taken  as  the  first  encamp- 
ing station  of  the  Israelites,  at  the  cloee  of  that  "  three  days*  jour- 
ney." 

And  so  the  encamping  and  the  journeying  wont  on.  "At  the 
commandment  of  the  Ijord  the  children  of  Israel  journeyed,  and 
at  the  commandment  of  tlie  Ix>rd  they  pitched:  as  long  as  the 
cloud  alxMlc  iipni  tho  t.'dx>rti:iele  they  rostwl  in  their  tents.  .  .  , 
And  so  it  wa?,  when  the  cloud  abode  from  even  unto  the  morning, 
and  that  the  cloud  wiw  taken  up  in  the  morning,  then  they  jour- 
neyed: whether  it  was  by  day  or  by  night  that  the  cloud  was  taken 


t  Luke  2 :  43-I&. 
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up,  they  journeyed.  Or  whctlier  it  were  two  days,  or  a  month, 
a  year,  that  the  cloud  tarried  upon  the  tabernacle,  remaining 
thereon,  the  children  of  Inrael  abode  in  tlieir  tents,  and  journeyed 
not:  but  when  it  was  taken  up  they  joarueyed."'  There  is  cer- 
tainly not  much  ground  in  that  record  for  claimiug  that  the  space 
between  encampments  was  uniformly  a  <Iay's  distauoe. 

The  list  of  stations  in  Numbers  33:   1-49  would  seem  therefore, 

flo  be,  not  a  list  of  all  the  halting  places  of  the  Israelites,  but,  a  list 

|of  the  places  at  which  there  was  a  formal  encampment.     Indeed  the 

lebrew  word '  translated  variously  in  this  list,  "  took  then"  jotuv 

ney,"  "journeyed,"  "departed,"  "  went,"  and  "  removed,'*  implies, 

fin  its  very  form,  a  "  breaking  up,"  or  a  "  pulling  up  stakes,**  as  on 

[the  change  of  an  encampment.     Xor  is  there  any  place  twice  men- 

'  tioneci  in  this  li.st,  althougli  we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  during 

the  forty  years  the  host,  or  at  least  its  tabernacle  aud  it^  hcadquar- 

Bters,  encamped  more  than  once  at  the  same  place.'    For  example, 

in  this  list  of  stations,  it  is  recoi-detl  that  "they  departed  from 

Haihiuonah  and  encamped  at  Moserotli.     And  they  departed  from 

Moeeroth,  and  pitched  in  Bene-jaakan ; "  and  so  on  to  Hor-hngi- 

dad,  and  Jotlxithah.     But  in  Deuteronomy  10 :   6,  7,  it  is  said, 

^■hat  they  "took  their  journey  from  Beeroth  of  the  children  of 

^UoAkan  [tlie  wells  of  Bene-jaakan]  to  Mtjscra"  and  so  on  to  Gud- 

^odah  and  Jotbath.     The  order  of  the  stations  in  these  two  records 

is  reversed,  as  if  the   places  were  visited  in  one  ortler  in  going 

^■n  one  direction,  and  in  reveree  order  in  going  the  other  way  ;  •  but 

In  the   complete   list  of  stations   no  one    place  lias   received   a 

second  mention,  unless   indeed  under  another  name,  and  that  fur 


I    <  Num.  9 :  18.  21,32. 

»*jro^  (VafifU'oo  "and  they  broke  up.")    See  Kcil  an<l  Delit«ch*»  Bib.  Com., 
XIL,343. 

'For  a  ftiU  dbcncuoa  of  tbis  iioiot,  Me  Kurtz's  i?i«(.  of  Otd  Cbr.,  HI.,  fgSO,  41; 
•1m  k«  Keil  and  Delltncb't  Bib.  Con.,  as  oboTC. 

*See  BobiBioo.  is  Bib.  Repot.  Oct.,  1332,  p.  788. 
I  10 
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the  case  of  Kadcsh- 


wiU 


an  exccptiouol   reaaoD,  as 
shown. 

There  ia  one  point  which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked, 
inquiring  if  the  order  of  stations  throws  light  on  the  proximity  of 
any  two  statioas  named  consecutively.  The  same  record  that  savs : 
"  They  removed  from  Kadesli  and  pitched  in  Mount  Hor,"  says 
also :  "  They  removed  from  Ezion-gaher  and  pitched  in  the  wil- 
derness of  Zin,  which  is  Kadesh."  ^  Now  Eziongaber  is  known 
to  liave  been  at  or  near  the  head  of  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea 
— the  Gulf  of  'Aqabah.'  The  Israelites  when  making  their  joui^ 
ncy  for  the  oompaasiug  of  Mount  Seir,  went  "  through  the  Wav  of 
the  'Arabali,  [or  by  way  of  the  'Arabali  Road,]  from  Elath  and 
from  Ezion-gaber  J  " '  (and  the  Israelites  seem  never  to  have  been 
in  the  Way  of  the  'Arabah,  except  at  its  southernmost  end  where 
it  compassed  Mount  Seir.)  Later,  it  is  declared  that  king  Solomon 
made  a  navy  of  ships  in  Ezion-geber,  which  is  beside  Eloth,  on  the 
shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  "  in  the  laud  of  Edom." '  Now,  if  the 
stations  named  consecutively  are  to  be  reckoned  as  only  a  day's 
distance  apart,  it  is  clear  that  Kadesh,  being  only  one  remove  from 
Ezion-gabcr,  and  only  one  remove  from  Mount  Hor,  is  at  some 
point  wliich  is  only  a  day's  distance  from  either  of  those  two 
phioes.     This  in  itself  would  put  Jebel  Neby  HAroon  out  of  the 


» Num.  33:  3fl,  ST. 

>  Vf\wi{Bibl,Realwort«rh.  b.  t.  "  Enongeber")  diimuKS  Uiis  sitr,  with  eoinprehe 
dvenem.  Ho  would  find  it  %i  'AsKjrfln  or  'Afldon,  ■  pUee  referred  to  hj  Makru^ 
the  Eyptian  historian,  as  quot«d  hy  Barckhardt  (TVave/i  in  Syria,  p.  511.)  Of  thti 
plaoe  Bulunsim  {Itib.  Het.  I.,  169 /.)  IhinluDO  tracei  are  to  b«  fi>Dnd;  aod  he  would 
find  its  «le  at  Wody  "  el-Ghudr&n,  opening  into  ej-'&mbafa  from  the  western  moun- 
tain, 8ome  distance  north  of  'Akabah."  "  Howerer  different  ilie  names  cl-Obndy&a 
and  Ezion  may  b«  In  appcaraoM.  yet  the  letten  in  Arabic  and  Hebrew  all  corn» 
pond."  Although  thix  site  is  now  ten  miles  or  so  north  of  the  end  of  the  gult,  Rob> 
inson  thinka  that  formerly  the  waters  extended  thus  fur.  "  This  probabljr  ia  the  beit 
lite  for  iL"    {Smiih- ITaclxU  Dih.  Die.  e.  t.  "  Ezlon-gaber,*') 

*  Deat  2 :  X-8.  » 2  Chron. «:  17, 
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question  as  a  site  of  Mount  ITor  j  for  even  a  straight  line  (and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  shorten  ihaC)  between  the  Gulf  of  'Aqabah 
and  Jcl)cl  Neby  Hirooo  would  be  not  leas  than  thi-ce  days*  jour- 
ney ;  if  indeed  it  were  less  than  four  or  five*  Nor  have  any  sitea 
for  Kadesh  and  Mount  Hor  been  named,  which  would  bring 
Kfidcsh  within  a  day's  reach  of  Mount  Hor  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  Ezion-gaber  on  the  other. 

In  short,  ever^'tliing  combines  to  show  that  the  mention  of  two 
stations  iu  juxtaposition,  in  the  record  of  the  Israelites'  journoyings, 
gives  no  indication  of  the  nearness  of  those  stations  to  each  other ; 
gives  no  tMson  for  supposing  that  they  are  only  a  day's  distance 
apart.  Moreover  it  b  evident  that  in  some  cases  such  nearness  is 
an  impossibility. 

18.    KADESH  IN  THE  LIST  OP  STATIONS. 


* 


I 


In  the  review  list  of  stations  in  the  thurty-third  chapter  of 
Numbers,  tlie  name  of  Kadcyh  docs  not  appear  until  near  the 
oloeo  of  the  forty  years'  wanderings ;  *  when  it  is  given  in  conj^mo- 
tion  witb  Ezion-gaber  and  Mount  Hor,  as  already  noted.  Yet  it 
is  evident  that  Kadesh  was  first  readied  within  a  abort  tijne  after 
leaving  Sinai  j'  moreover,  that  when  the  sentence  of  dispersion,  or 
wandering,  which  was  there  passed  ujwn  the  Israelites,  was  near- 
ing  its  close,  there  was  a  re-assembling  of  the  whole  congrt^tion 
at  that  Kinctuary-stronghold,  for  a  new  move  Canaanward.*  The 
absenoe  of  any  early  mention  of  Kadesh  in  the  list  of  stations  has 
been  ft  cause  of  much  inquiry,  and  of  much  difference  of  opinion, 
among  scholars. 

'Bobinsan  {BUt.  Repot,,  Oct,  1833,  p.  788),  roys:  "Prom  Krion-paber  to  Kadah 
. . .  ooa]d  Dot  be  mucli  leas  tban  tbe  whole  IcDgth  of  the  great  rollcy  of  the  Ghdr,— s 
dutSDce  not  less  thim  one  hundred  miles  [bajt  four  to  fix  days'  joumoy]  vhAttirer 
might  be  tbo  exuit  aUoation  of  Kadesh." 

•Nam.  33:36,37.    ■Num.  13:36.    See  pages  1&>3'1,  nipm.    'Xom.  30:1. 
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It  has  been  claimed  by  some,*  tliat  the  mention  of  Kadesh  in 
this  list  ia  in  reference  to  it  in  its  proper  place,  on  the  oocnsion  of 
the  firsts  if  not  indeed  of  tlie  only,  visit  to  that  station  ;  . . .  and  that 
all  of  the  twenty  stations  preceding  it,  after  leaving  Sinai,  were 
visited  before  Kadesh  was  ever  reached.  But  tins  view  of  the 
caae  seems  to  be  as  inconaietent  with  the  Bible  narrative,  as  it  ia 
iraprol)able  on  its  face,*  An  examination  of  the  text  will  hardly 
fail  to  make  clear  the  truth  in  the  matter. 

The  narrative  records,  that  after  the  great  plague  at  Kibroth- 
hattaavahy  "  the  people  journeyed  from  Ki  broth -hattaavah  ;  and 
abode  at  Ilazerotli."'  Hazeroth  was  therefore  the  second  encamp- 
ment from  Sinai.*  There,  again,  was  a  delay.  There  "  Miriam 
and  Aaron  spake  against  Moses,"  and  Miriam  wus  smitten  with 
leprosy.  "And  Miriam  was  flhut  out  from  the  camp  seven  days: 
and  the  people  journeyed  not  till  Miriam  was  brought  in  again. 
And  afterward  the  people  removed  from  Hajceroth,  and  pitched  in 
the  Wilderness  of  Paran."*  The  third  encampment,  therefore,  was 
**  in  tlie  AV ilderness  of  Paran,"  In  what  part  of  that  \rildemeas7 
Light  is  thrown  on  tliis  question  also,  by  the  narrative  itself.  It 
was  clearly  at  the  encampment  in  the  Wilderneas  of  Paran  that  tl 
spies  were  sent  into  Canaan.  The  record  ia  explicit  on  that  point.] 
"And  Moses  by  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  sent  them  from 
the  Wilderness  of  Paran."*    But  Moses,  after  this,  declares, 


inuB 
■om^ 


iSoEirild(fli£ittf//*ra</.,II.,302.iiote);  Laborde  (Om.  G«*jr.nirr  £jp(xi.,p.1 
Yoa  GerUoh  (Cbm.  on  Ptnt.,  iu  loco) ;  Bitter  <m  cited  in  Kaitx'ii  /Tut.  oj  Old  Cov,t 
in.,  218);  Lawrie  (in  Schajf-Langt  Qw».,  at  Num.  14:  29);  Falmcr  {Du.  nf  Batit^^ 
II.,  513/.) :  and  others,  ^ 

•  Kurtz  (//m(,  of  Old  Cov.,  III.,  218  Jf.),  while  showing  the  nnt«iiableQ«M  of  this 
view,  deemfl  it  "  InezpUcable  "  that  a  careful  oommentator  should  be  "  able  to  adhere 
to  ao  nnfortunate  a  suppoution,  vhich  is  cxpraslr  contradicted  on  all  hands  hj  th* 
biblical  narrative,  and  vren  in  its«lf  is  inconceivable.** 

■  Num.  U  i  33-S5. 

•  Nam.  33 :  16, 17.  *  Nom.  12 :  1-14. 

■Ntun.tS:S. 
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the  place  of  sending  :  "  I  sent  them  from  Kadesb-barnca  to  sec  the 
land."'  This  would  look  as  if  the  Wilderness  of  Paran  and 
Kadesh-barnea  wero  used  interchangably  in  this  reoord  ;  and  as  if 
to  put  this  point  beyond  all  question,  it  is  recorded  of  the  return  of 
the  spies :  "  And  they  went  and  (sitne  to  Moses,  and  to  Aaron,  and 
to  all  the  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel,  unto  the  Wilder- 
iieas  of  Paran,  lo  Kadeah."'  That  would  seem  to  fix  it  as  plainly 
as  words  can  6x  it,  that  the  encampment  in  the  Wilderness  of  Paran 
was  the  first  encampment  at  Kadesh :  and  this  Licing  so,  Kodesh- 
barnea  was  the  third  regular  encampment  after  leaving  Sinai. 

Tlicre  is  an  incidental  confirmation  of  this,  in  two  general,  or 
inclusive,  statementfl  uf  the  first  journey  across  the  desert.  In 
Nambcrs  10:  11, 12,  it  b  said,  as  preliminary  to  a  detailed!  account 
of  the  journey  ings  :  "And  it  came  to  j>ass  on  the  twentieth  day  of 
the  seoond  month,  in  the  second  year,  that  the  cloud  \va.s  tjikcn  up 
from  off  the  tabernacle  of  the  testimony  And  the  children  of 
Israel  took  their  journej's  out  of  the  Wilderness  of  Sinai ;  and  the 
cloud  rested  in  the  W"ilderness  of  Paran."  That  this  statement 
oovcra  a  senes  of  moves.  Instead  of  being  confined  to  a  single 
stage,  is  evident  from  the  context ;  for  it  is  after  tltis  that  the  nar- 
rative begins  in  detail :  "  And  they  firet  took  their  jtmruey  ; "'  and 
again  :  "  And  they  departed  from  the  mount  of  the  rx)rd  three 
days'  journey ; " '  and  so  on,  stage  by  stage.  Moreover  the  text 
itself,  in  tlie  Hebrew,  sh(>\v^  that  it  is  a  series  of  moves  which  is 
referred  to,  and  not  the  first  move  of  a  series,  merely  :  "  iVnd  the 
sons  of  Tsnicl  pulled  up  stakes  according  to  their  breaking  camps;* 
out  of  the  Wilderness  of  Sinai  [as  their  starting  point] ;  and  the 
cloud  rested  [at  their  destination]  in  the  Wilderness  of  Paran."* 


t  Xum.  32:  8.  *  Kum.  13:  20.  '  Num.  10:  13.  <  Kam.  10:  33. 

*8ee  Rons*!  ITitt,  of  Old  Cov.,  til.,  192,  with  quotations  frnin  TUinko  and  Heng- 
Meabrrg:  nI«o  Keil  and  DcIiUsch's  i7rA.  Com.,m.,o6/.;  Schaff-Lanffe  Com.,  " Ezo- 
duancl  hevitiaiM,"  General  Introduction,  p.  21. 
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Or,  as  the  similar  general  statement  in  I>eut£roDomy  1 ;  19  gives 
it:  "And  when  we  dcpart*iJ  from  Horcb,  we  went  tlirtmgli  all 
diat  great  an<l  terrible  wilderne*,  which  je  aaw  hy  the  M*ay  of  the 
Mountain  of  the  ^Vmoritcs,  as  the  Lord  oar  <jod  commanded  us* 
and  we  came  to  Kadi^h-baniea.^' 

In  oUicr  wordd  the  first  great  move  of  the  Israelius  as  an 
organized  people  was  from  Sinai,  the  sanctuary  where  they  bad 
received  their  formal  charter  of  nationality,  to  Kadesh-barnca,  the 
sanctuary  on  the  borders  of  Canaan,  whence  tliey  were  to  enter 
into  tlic  land  of  their  national  inlicritance.  In  po&dug  over  the 
"  eleven  days "  distance,  which  separated  these  sanctoaries  by  the 
course  they  journeyed,  they  encamped  at  only  two  intervening 
stations.     The  other  stops  were  but  for  bivouac. 

Yet  in  the  formal  list  of  stations,  in  Numbers  33 :  16-37,  the 
third  station  from  Sinai  is  given  as  ncitlier  Kadesh-bamca  nor  the 
Wildcmeaa  of  Paran ;  although  we  have  seen  tliat  in  the  narrative 
of  the  joumcyings  those  two  names  arc  used  interchangeably  lor 
the  eiKampment  next  afler  Hazcroth.  "  Rithmah  "  here  appeare 
es  the  third  station  in  the  list;  and  this  suggests  the  qa^tion 
whctiier  Rithmah  was  an  earlier  name  for  Kadcsh. 

As  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  consider/  "  Kadcsh  "  was 
probably  not  the  original  name  of  the  encircled  stronghold  in  the 
mountains, — which  l>ecame  a  sanctuary,  and  therefore  was  known 
as  "Holy"  ("Qadhesh,")  when  the  tabernacle  found  a  resting- 
place  there.  What  its  original  name  was,  is  now  the  question. 
"Rithmah"*  means,  literally,  Place  of  Rotliem,  or  Place  of 
Broom.*  The  "rothem,"  or  "broom,"  is  the  desert-shrub,  or 
bush,  which  the  Vulgate  and  our  King  James  Version  wrongly 
translate  "juniper."*     Its  Arabic  name  U  retem,*  or  rethem.*    It 


>  Bm  page  43,  tupra. 

'Beo  Gewnina,  and  Funt,  «.  v. 


»The  Hcbrev  is  rxOJVy  (AttAmoA.) 

•Job  30:  4;  I  King*  IB:  4,6;  Phu130:  4. 

*  ^y   Boiukhardfs  Tnu.  in  SyHot  p.  483. 
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18  the  bush  which  is  more  oommonly  used  for  burning,  aod  its 
roota  for  the  mokiug  of  chartxjol.^  It  ocrtaioly  supplies  a  not 
UDoatuRil  nanie  fur  a  station  on  the  desert's  verge. 

The  recoguition  of  the  Hite  of  Kadesh  in  the  station  Rithmali,  'ma 
not  a  modern  thought  merely.  It  has  been  approved  by  mauy 
fldiolars  during  tlic  course  of  mauy  eeuturics.  Rabbi  Solomon 
ben  Isaac,  or  "Rashi/''  the  famous  rabbinical  writer  of  the 
eleventh  century,  held  to  it.'  Since  his  day  it  has  been  repeatedly 
brought  out  by  critical  commentators  and  other  Bible  students; 
for  example:  Adrichomius,*  Raleigh,^  Furcr,*  Quarcsmius/ Ains- 
worth »  DrusiuB,"  Pool,'^  Patrick,"  Calmet/^  CeHarius,"  Brown," 
Robinson,'^  Schwarz,"  Kitto,*"  Frics,^  KurtJ!,^*  Keil  and  Dclitzsch," 
Wilton,"  Forster,"  Rowlands,^*  NVordsworth,*'  Tristram,"  Fausset," 
Rtehm,"   Edcrsheim,^   Kspin  and  Thrupp ;  ^  and  again  it   has 

t  Barekfaardt'8  TVav.  in  Syr.,  p.  483 ;  Robinaon's  Bib.  Ret.,  I.,  84, 189;  11.,  203,  205. 

>Thii  rabbi,  called  "Baibi "  from  the  Ilebrcw  iniUala  of  his  name,  was  a  famous 
Tftlmudic  ichoUrof  Freacb  birth,  who  lived  from  A.  D.  1040  to  A.  D.  1105.  IIu 
comments  on  Scriptore  ore  regarded  by  onhodox  Jews  as  of  very  high  aatboritj. 

*  *al  ha-Torah,  at  Xum.  3.t :  18.  «  TTieatrum  Terrx  Sanettt,  p.  2\b  a. 

^BUt.  Iff  World,  Bk.  II.,  chap.  5.  |  4.  *  HeiaBachreib.,  p.  354. 

^  But.  7%fot,  «e  Moral.  Trrrx  Sanctx,  p.  25. 

•Cited  in  Pool's  5y7U>jM.  Oi/.  at  Num.  33:  18-  *Ibid.  *<  Annotntt'ont. 

»i  CrU.  Gn>u  at  Num.  20 ;  1.  "  Vict,  of  Holt/  Bible,  s.  v.  "  RiLhmah," 

»  Omg.  Antiq^  Vol.  11..  maps  at  p.  390.  >*  Diet,  of  BibU,  i.  r.  "  Hithmab." 

i*"On  the  Exodtu"  In  Bib.  Repoa.,  for  Oct.  1832,  p.  791.  lie  speak f  of  "  Rilh- 
mah,  probably  a  station  in  Ihe  desert  near  to  Kadcsh ; "  aad  of  "  Rithmali,  or  the 
doert  of  Kadeeh." 

"0«^.  ^  Pai.,  p.  212.  ^^  Scrip,  land*,  "  General  Index,"  p.  66. 

••Stud.  iL  Krit.,  1854,  p.  57.  » Bi*t.  of  Old  Cov.,  III.,  244. 

»£»&.  Om.,  III.,  243/.  "  Tfu  Negeb,  p.  80. 

n  Jrmtl  in  WUd.,  pp.  122-128,  »ii»p.  Bib.  Die.,  s.  v.  "  Rithmah." 

»  BibU  •with  NoUm  at  Nam.  33 :  18.  "  BibU  Ptacu,  p.  6. 

■  Bib.  C)ic.,  8.  V.  "  Rilhmah." 

**  Bandvorifrh.  %.  v. "  Lagentatten : "  "  Rithmah  U  ordinarily  held  to  be  the  station 
from  vhieb  the  spies  were  sent  out."  *-£ro<i.  anif  Wand.,  p.  172. 

'*Speaker'a  Com.,  note  on  Kum.  13 :  26,  and  at  33 :  18. 
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appoarod  in  the  margin  of  various  (nlitioiis  of  the  Bible,  from  Leo 
JudaV  ^^^  ^^  Geuevau,'  to  the  Bogsters.'  Yet  notwithstand- 
ing this  array  of  authorities,  the  identification  has  been  often  lost 
sight  of,  and  has  again  been  wrought  out  anew  from  the  text  by 
some  student  who  was  unaware  of  the  similar  work  done  by  so 
many  before  him.  Indeed  there  could  hardly  be  a  better  illustra- 
tion than  is  here  furnished  of  the  liability  of  students  to  overlook 
the  successful  researches  of  predeeessors  in  their  own  field  of 
in<juiry.  In  ray  own  case,  when  I  had  tracked  out  the  identity  of 
Uithmah  with  Kadcsh,  by  tlie  above  described  process  of  proof,  I 
thought  it  an  original  discovery.  But  on  looking  up  the  authori- 
ties, I  was  surprised  not  only  at  the  evidence  of  its  prominence  for 
oenturit.*s  bai'k,  but  also  at  the  repeated  recurrence  of  the  very  error 
into  which  I  liad  fallen,  of  comiting  an  old  truth  a  new  discovery*. 
Thus  the  st-holarly  Wilton*  refers  to  this  identification  nsif  it  were 
first  proposed  by  Kurt^,  and  adds:  "I  had  been  fully  persuaded 
of  this  identification  many  years  before  I  saw  it  advocated  by  Pro- 
fessor Kurtz."  KurtZj*  again,  gives  the  credit  of  the  discovery  to 
Fries,*  who,  in  turn,  proliably  had  no  thought  of  claiming  it  as  an 
original  suggestion.  And  even  after  Wilton,  Forster^  came  out 
with  it  as  his  own,  expressing  surprise  that  no  suspicion  of  it  had 
been  awakened  in  modem  times.  But  all  this  is  only  added  proof 
that  the  e\'idence  of  the  truth  Ilea  in  the  Bible  text  itself;  and  that 
a  cai-eful  student  of  that  text  is  likely  to  find  it  for  him.^]f,  even 
^if  he  has  no  hint  of  it  from  any  one  of  his  many  predecessors. 
It  must  be  said,  however,  that  eminent  scholars,  as  for  instance, 


1  Fubluhcd  at  Zurich,  A.  D.,  1550.  '  LoDdon^  A.  D.  1581. 

*  OrtJiprehemiv(  Bible,  A.  D.  1846.  There  may  alao  be  named,  u  epproriug  thii 
IdentificaUoa,  a  Dutch  Bible  pubHsbed  fay  JaoobsEoon  and  BoswennooD,  ai  Lej- 
den,  A.  D.  15^6,  and  Vau  der  Palm'B  (Leyden,  A.  0.  1S18.) 

*  The  Negdi,  {publishod  in  1SC3)  p.  80.  note. 

*Hvi.  of  Old  0>v.,  III.,  215.  <  In  Stud.  u.  Kril,  1854. 

f  hraei  in  WUd.,  chap.  III.,  (publlsliivl  in  1805.) 
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mberg,  Baumgarten,  Lengerkc/  and  Lange,*  would  find  in 
the  station  "  Bcne-juakan,"^  tlie  first  stop  at  Kmlesh ;  while  Von 
Baumer*  coolly  counts  up  tlic  stations  for  the  "  eleven  days"*  be- 
ween  Sioai  and  Kadesh,  and  by  this  sum  m  simple  arithmetic 
cds  Kmlcsh  at  Tahath/  But  it  is  aufKuicnt  to  refer  the  coinj>ar- 
tivc  clairau  of  Bcne-jaakan  and  Kithniali,  for  this  identification, 
[» the  Bible  text,  as  above  cited.  Von  Raumer's  count  is  of  no 
Ooount 

A  suggested  objection '  to  "  the  view  that  takes  Rithmah  to  be 
Bother  name  for  Kadesh  "  is  that  this  "  imputes  to  the  catalogue" 
f  stations  in  Numbers  "  an  arbitrariness  in  tlie  use  of  names  that 
rould  make  it  worthless  for  that  purpose  for  whicli  it  was  evi- 
dently record&l."  But  this  objc<!tion  appears  to  be  fully  met  in 
jtfio  facts  of  the  case.  Hy  as  is  ])robable,  Kadesh  Mas  not  the 
rigjnal  name  of  the  station  which  subsequently  bore  that  name, 
lut  Rithmah  was, — then  it  would  Ihj  both  natural  and  proper  to 
Jve  to  that  place  its  name  Ritlimah,  in  the  mention  of  a  visit  to  it 
rhcn  Rithmah  was  its  only  name;  and  again  to  give  to  it  the 
sme  Kadesh,  iu  the  mention  of  a  suljsequent  visit  to  it  when  it 
ad  acquired  the  name  of  Kadrah.  From  Uie  various  Bible  refer- 
Boes  to  the  place  in  question,  it  would  seem  that  its  original  name 
ras  Rithmah  ;  that,  when  it  became  the  resting  place  of  the  tal>er- 
jide,  it  was  called  Kadesh;  that,  when  it  had  become  the  place 
rhcre  flcntencc  of  judgiuent  was  passed  on  the  Israelites,  it  was 
llted  Ea-raifihpat  f  that,  when  it  was  a  place  of  murmuring  and 
trife  to  ft  new  generation,  it  was  called  Meribali.     In  this  view  of 

•See  Winer'a  Biht.  Heatwdrterb,  h.  v.,  "  Wunte,  arabUhe." 
' SchajifLanye  Com.,  at  Num.  3a :  32-J5,  41-43. 
'•  Num.  33:  31,32.  *  Dtr  Zng  der  bnuIUen,  p.  41, 

•  Deal.  1:2.  •  Num.  S3 :  26,  27. 

I  *  Lovrie,  in  ScHaff'Langt  Com.,  at  Num.  14 :  1-4S. 

'  •  Gen.  14 :  7.      Sapposiag  the  Dook  of  QencsM  to  have  been  written  during  the 
I  of  the  wanderings,  it  Bocnu  Datural  for  Mooes  to  mention  this  place,  in  the 
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the  case,  it  would  be  eminentl;'  titling  to  designate  the  place 
Kithmath  ou  ix&  first  visit,  and  as  Kadcsh  on  its  second ;  especially 
as  the  explauatiou  of  the  oorrespondeaoe  oud  of  the  difiercnoe  is 
made  clear  in  the  context. 

This  finding  the  probable  identity  of  Xadcsh  with  Rithmah, 
gives  another  clue  to  the  locating  of  Xadesb.  The  uaiae  Rithmah 
still  stands  in  the  desert,  in  its  Arabic  form — Aboo  RctemiL' 
Rithraah,  as  has  been  shown,  means  Place  of  Reteoi.  Aboo 
UetemfLt  moans  the  same.  And  the  wady  whiuh  bears  this  name' 
is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  very  point  already  designated 
as  tlie  probable  halting  place  of  Kcdor-la'omer,  because  of  its 
being  the  common  junction  of  all  the  roads  into  Canaan  on  that 
side  of  the  deserL'  It  is  quite  in  aocordance  witli  the  tendency  of 
things  iu  the  East,  to  have  the  onginol  name  thus  8ur\*ive  alt  laier 
changes.*  Moreover  tlie  fact  tliat  this  name  Rithmah  just  here  is 
an  ancient  one,*  is  further  shown  by  its  iVrabic  form  RetcmAt  being 
applied  to  a  tribe  of  Arabs"  who  claim  the  region  as  their  home. 


reconl  of  Ked  or- la 'Diner's  march,  as  Ea-mishpat,  hy  which  it  was  now  known  to  the 
iBT&elites ;  and  to  add  the  explaDatiou  that  it  wss  the  plao«  which  they  hod  before 
known  as  their  Kadesh, 

■  KohiiuoD'fl  B^.  Re*.,  X.,  189;  Boiur'ft  Du.  of  8inai,^3Sf2. 

*  See  page  43,  supra, 

*  For  example :  Accho  (Jadget  1 :  13}  beoaine  Ptolcmais,  but  it  !«  now  Akka,  or 
Acre ;  Cetliahmn  (I  Sam.  31:  10,12;  2  Sam.  21 :  12),  or  Bethaheu  (Josh.  17:  11.  K: 
Judges  1:  27;  1  Kings  4:  12;  1  Chron.  7:  23),  became  ScythopoUs,  bat  is  iiow_ 
Beoan  ;  Lydtia  (Act*  9 :  33,  35,  38)  became  Diofljwlis,  bnt  is  now  Ludd ;  and  bo  i 

>  The  SptaJio'a  Commentary  (at  Note  on  Num.  13 :  26)  affirms  that  the  br 
(return)  "  probably  gave  a  name  to  many  loealitios,"  and  mentions  one  place  dae- 
whoro  (in  quite  oaotber  rc^oon)  which  bore  another  form  of  this  name.  Dut  as  the 
ff>rm  which  oorrespondfi  with  "Rithmah"  is  fonnd  only  at  this  one  point  in  all  the 
region  where  Eadesh  may  be,  or  bos  been,  looked  far,  it  certainly  is  on  importoot 
element  in  the  locating  of  Kndcsb.  It  is  tmc  that  it  mtglu  have  &«m»  in  half  a  doaen 
places ;  bat  in  fact  It  ir  in  only  one — in  the  upper  desert. 

*  The  Beny  Iletaymftt    (c^Lh^O.  See  Barckhordt's  Baduinen.  und  Wahabj/,  pp 
312,  602. 
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It  appears,  Uiercforc,  tlmt  un  exatninatiou  of  the  iormal  list  of 
stations  tends  to  identify  Kodesh  with  Uithmali  of  that  list ;  and 
that  there  in  u  rt<asouub]e  trace  of  Rithmah  in  Wady  Aboo 
Itetemftt,  o\*er  against  the  very  portion  of  the  ■  ^VzAzimeh  moun- 
tain tract  within  which  all  uur  studies  up  to  this  time  have  com- 
bined for  the  locating  of  Kadcsh. 


And  this  completes  an  exnmiaatiou  of  all  the  references  to 
Kadesh-bamea  in  tlie  entire  Bible  text,  which  can  fairly  be  looked 
to  as  giving  any  indication  of  its  locality.  The  very  earliest  men- 
tion of  this  place  is  in  a  connection  which  would  seem  to  put  it  in 
the  heart  of  tlic  Axftzimeh  mountain  tract,  at  some  |K)int  eastward 
of  Jebel  Muwaylih  and  of  M'ady  Aboo  Reteradt — near  which  all 
the  great  highways  of  the  desert  come  together  in  a  common  trunk ; 
and  every  subsequent  mention  of  the  place  either  points  directly  to 
the  same  locality,  or  is  conformable  to  it  Unless,  therefore,  some 
weighty  reasons  against  this  site  should  be  asoertamed  outside  of 
the  Bible  tejct,  it  would  seem  to  be  fixed  within  the  limits  named, 
beyond  fair  questioning. 


Ill 

KADESH-BARNEA. 

ANCIENT  REFERENCES  TO  IT  OUTSIDE   OF   THE 
BIBLE  TEXT. 


KADESH-BARJSTEA. 


1.    IN  THE  EGYPTIAN  RECOKDa 


HaviDg  examined  the  various  Bible  references  to  Kodcsh- 
hamea,  in  order  to  its  locatiug,  it  is  importan^to  search  the  ancient 
records  outeide  of  the  Bible,  to  ascertain  if  any  light  is  thrown  on 
this  site  by  references  to  it  in  tliem. 
H  First  in  order  come  the  Egyptian  records.  Indeed  it  is  only 
therey  tliat  there  is  a  posability  of  any  evidence  contemporaneous 
^?ith  the  Mosaic  narrative.  Modem  investigations  have  disclosed 
much  geographical  information  concerning  the  lauds  of  the  Bible 
story,  in  the  monuments  am!  papyri  of  ancient  Egypt ;  and  it 
^onld  not  be  unreasonable  to  hope  to  find  incidental  references  in 

I  those  records,  to  such  a  point  of  strategic  importance  in  military 
movements  as  Kadesli-burnea  would  seem  to  have  been  from  the 
days  of  Kedor-la'omer  onward. 
The  name  Katlesh,  or  Qodesli, — the  SaDctuary, — appears  very 
froquontly  in  the  Egyptian  records,  as  designating  a  stronghold  of 
the  Kheta,  or  Hittites,  in  the  north  of  Syria;  supposed  to  be  on 

■  the  Lake  of  Hums  ;  and  there  are  gtxxl  reasons  for  tliinking  that 
the  same  name  is  applied  at  timc^,  in  those  records,  to  one  site,  or 
more,  in  tiic  region  of  Syria,  or  Upper  Canaan  (tlie  land  of  the 
RtitennUf  or  the  Lutennu,  of  the  monuments),  apart  from  the  Hittite 
Bocrod  stronghold. 
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Kadcsh  on  the  Orontes,  or  Kadesh  of  the  Hittites,  is  a  centre  of 
intereat  in  impurtaiit  campaigns  of  tlie  Phoraolis  of  the  Eightccoth 
aiid  Nineteeath  dynasties;*  notably  Thotmes  III.,  Setee  I.,  and 
Ramcses  II.  Its  capture  by  one  Pharaoh  after  another  is  cele- 
brated in  song  and  stor}*  in  the  papyri  and  on  the  monuments,  and 
is  pictured  in  glowing  colors  on  the  temple  walls  of  Egypt,  The 
poem  of  Pentaur,'  reciting  the  valor  of  Rameses  the  Great  in  the 
overthrow  of  Kadcsh  of  the  Hittites,  as  repeated  again  and  again 
in  manuscript  and  in  stone,  is  given  a  living  freshness  to  the 
readers  of  to-day  by  the  grapliic  pen  of  Ebers  in  his  historical 
romance  Uarda,  Tliis  Kadesh,  however,  is  ob^^ou8ly  not  the 
Kadcsh-barnea  of  the  Xcgeb. 

But  in  the  list  of  conquered  towns  of  Canaan  and  Syria,  in  the 
Hall  of  Pillars  at  Karuak,'  there  is  clearly  a  second  Kadcsh,  or 
Qodesh,  or  Kedes/  apparently  (from  its  order  in  the  list)  farther 
south  than  Kailish  uf  tlie  Hittites ;  and  again  there  are  frequent 
referenties  on  the  monuments  to  a  Kadesh  of  the  Araoriteaj  or 
"  Kadesh  in  the  territory  of  the  Amorites."  Brugsch/  and  Lcnor- 
mant  and  Chcvallier/  are  confident  that  Kadesh  of  the  Hittites 
and  Kadcsh  of  the  Amorites  are  one;  but  they  do  not  ignore  the 
fact  that  a  second  Kadesh  farther  south  in  Canaan  is  named  on  the 
Egy|)tian  monument*.     Chabas,  on  the  other  hand,  would  distin- 


»  See  Brng»cli'a  Ilist.  of  E<jypt,  I.,  388-101;  IT..  15-18;  4^-65;  Ree,  of  Pmt,  VnU. 
II..  IV..  VI..  VIII.,  [Nusim;  Wilkinsoa'a  Ane.  Egypt-,  I.,  257:  Miss  Edwardt's  Vp 
Uu  yUe,  pp.  204.  206,  436-443  ;  Yillien  Stnart's  Nile  Glotnin^a,  pp.  172-177  ;  Tom- 
kins'B  "The  Catnpai^  of  RamescJi  II.  in  his  Fifth  Year  agujut  Kadtth  on  the 
Orontea,"  in  Trana.  of  Soe.  of  Bib.  Arch.,  Vol.  VII..  Piul.  3. 

■  Db  Bauge'a  £«  Pohne  de  P<nt-7b-0wr;  abo  id  Xec  of  Au(,  tl.,  pp.  65-7S ;  and 
In  Oragsoh's  Jfiti.  of  E^ypt.  IL,  56-65. 

>  Soe  Brugacb'B  Hut.  uf  Eyypl,  I..  389-394 ;  Coader'a  "  Palestine  before  Joahaa/' 
in  Sun.  of  WetL  Pal.,  "Special  Papers,"  pp.  177-lM. 
«  Comp.  No.  I  and  Xo.  48  in  that  list. 

»  Oeog.  da  Alt.  ^yypt,  I..  59-GI,  67  ;  also  ffigt.  of  Egypt,  I.,  394;  IL,  16. 
^Anc.  nut,  <ifEut,  II.,  150. 
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guish  between  Kadesh  of  the  Ilittites  and  Kadesh  of  the  Araorites, 
and  he  would  identify  the  llitter  with  Kadesh -barnea.' 

I      This  i8  a  claim  worthy  of  our  notice.     In  incidental  proof  of 

'  the  Don-idcutity  of  Kadesh  of  the  Hittitcs,  and  Kadcah  of  the 
Amoritcs, — the  soathornmost  Kadesh, — Chabas  insists  tliat  the 
Eg}-ptian  records  show  that  the  c^juntry  of  the  Amorites  was  at 
some  distance  southward,  from  the  region  of  the  Orontcs;  and 
thid  the  Bible  record  also  shows.  Moreover,  in  the  pietured,  or 
gculpturwl,  representation  of  the  campaign  against  Kadesh  of  the 
Amorites,  the  latter  pla(%  is  "represented  as  standing  on  a  hill 

Ifcide,  with  a  stream  on  one  side,  and  surrounded  by  trees;"*  and 
thus  it  is  "most  plainly  distinguished  from  the  Kodesh  of  the 

1  Kbeta  (Fliltites)  on  the  Orontes,  which  is  in  a  flat  country  on  a 

fn^css  of  a  lake,  girtlled  by  a  double  moat  witli  bridges."* 

Again  there  arc  references  on  the  temple  walls  and  ia  the  papyri 
to  ft  Qodcsh,  or  Kadesh,  and  a  Dapur,  or  Dapour,  or  Ta[)ura,  in 

J  apparent  proximity,  in  the  land  of  Oinaan,  or  the  land  of  the 
lou/     And  in  an  iuseription  above  a  representation  of  the 
nd  of  these  fortresses,  in  the  record  of  the  oonqucata  of  Ram- 
escsll.i  in  his  temple  at  Thebes,  it  is  called  "Dapur  in  the  land 

Lof  the  Amorites*;"*  as  Qodei^h  is  elsewhere  called  "Ka4lesh  in  the 
territory  of  tbe  jVmorites."*  Among  the  proposed  identifications 
of  these   two  sites,   Chabas,^   followed   by  Tomkins,*  advtxjates 

JDebir'  below   Hebron,  and    Kadcsh-barnea  farther  southward. 


1  hudtt  mtr  FAnL  SUt,  p.  268/  "See  RoselHni't  HdnvmniH,  LTTT. 

*Tom'kua^t  Timaqf  Abraham,  p.  Si:  also  his  paper,  at  above,  In  Trans,  of  Stx.  of 
BA.  ArfA.^  YoL  VII.,  Pt.  3;  Wilkinson's  Ane.  E^ypL,  h,  259;  Bragsch'fl  ffiM.  of 
,  n.,  4ft-S2. 
"  Trareb  of  an  EsTptian,"  in  Rte.  of  Pagtf  Tol.  11.,  p.  Ill ;  Bngaob'a  Hid. 
^EffptfVL,  lOT-lM;  Surv.  of  Wttt.  Pai.,  "SpeciiU  Popen,"  pp.  163-179. 
»  nragnch**  HUt,  of  Egypt,  11.,  67  ;  Binsh'a  Eyjfpt,  p.  123. 
•  Bnigteh'*  Uis*.  of  E^ypi,  U.,  16.  » Audea  mr  CAnt.  Hist.,  p.  2G4  j?. 

*  Tima  of  Abraham,  p.  84.       *  JmIi.  10 :  36-39.    See  also  page  103,  ff.,9upn^ 

a 
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Such  an  identification,  on  snch  acithority,  ought  not  to  be ; 
without  examination,  iu  a  search  for  tnices  of  Kadesh-bamca. 

There  are  weighty  objections  to  both  these  identifications,  anJ^ 
equally  weighty  reasons  in  favor  of  other  identifications.  The 
order  of  the  narrative  in  the  Anastosi  Papyrus,'  in  tlie  coarse 
of  which  Qodcfih  and  Dapur  arc  mentIone<l  together,  would  indi- 
cate the  upix;r  portion  of  Samaria  and  tLc  lower  portion  of 
Galilee,  rather  than  sonthem  Jurluh,  as  the  region  referred  to;* 
and  the  same  may  bo  said  of  the  place  of  the  fortresses  In  the 
inscriptions  on  the  walls  at  Thebes.*  Moreover,  the  pictured 
delineations  of  the  two  fortresses  in  question  furnish  cviilenoe  that 
they  are  not  Debir  and  Ivadesh-bamea,  but  that  thoy  are  Tal»r* 
and  Kedcsh-Xaphtali;*  a?  can  easily  be  shown. 

Whether  the  name  "Tabor"  is  or  is  not  connected  with  the 
ancient  name  "  Dapur"  or  "  Tapura,"  of  the  Egyptian  records,  the 
name  of  Deboorcyeli,'  at  the  western  base  of  Mount  Tabor,  is 
clearly  a  reconi  of  the  ancient  Daberath  or  DabareJi,  of  the  days 
of  Joshua,^  and  so  of  tlie  dav-s  of  the  Egyptian  records  in  question ; 
as  also  of  the  Dabira  of  Euscbius  and  Jerome/    And  the  for 


*  Bee  Rec  o/Paai,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  109-116. 

3  See  Conder'fl  '*  Ftnt  Trareler  in  Paioetin«,"  in  Atm.  of  Wat.  /^JL, "  Special  Pa- 
pers," 168/. 

>  nirch  (Br^ypt,  p.  132),  vid  Bragsch  (HUt,  of  Eyypt,  II.,  67, 110),  &ror  thii  idco- 
tifieation,  allhaagh  they  do  not  attempt  any  proof  of  it    Conder  (as  mbore,  p.  l^)^ 
thinks  that  IHpnar  iii  '*prnl>ably  the  DibUth  of  Ezck.  fi:  14;"  bat  he  miw 
eoiinectian  with  IMn»reyeA  at  Moaot  Tabor.         *  Drngsch's  JTist  of  Egypt,  II.,  €T. 

■BrngBch  (iTur.  of' £^;rf.  t(..  110)  idcDtlfles  the  Kndcfih  hen  linked  with  D^«j 
■a  Kedea  (the  present  niuue  of  Kedesh-Naphtali.)    Cnnder  (ax  above)  claims 
identificatiua  aa  biH  own. 

•See  Von  Schnbert'a  Reitt,  ITI,,  174;  RoWnson'i  Bib.  Re$.,  IT.,  S50  /, ;  Wilaoailil 
LamAi  of  Bible,  U.,  M ;  Van  dc  Velde's  Reitt,  II.  334. 331 ;  Ruckert'a  fUite,  p.  ST ; 
Ritter'a  Geog.  of  Pai.,  IT.,  814;  Sun.  of  Wftt.  Pal.,  "Name  Liita,**  p.  125:  Tr* 
tram's  Btbfe  /^ncca,  p.  235. 

TJrtsh.  19:  13;  21:  2S. 

*  On^mn/tf-  s.  T.  "  Oahira."    Thia  place  ia  apparently  the  one  called  "  Bnrta"  by 
William  of  Tyre  [Q«tt^  Dei,  p.  1036.) 
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which  crowned  the  mountain  would  naturally  liear  the  name  of 

city  which  it  ooverod  and  protected.     Now  Mount  Tabor  is 

'unique  anion;;  mountains,  rising  aa  it  does  all  by  itself  fnuu  a  level 

pLiin.     And  the  li^'ptian  representation  ctf  the  fortre^i  of  Dapur 

showB  just  such  a  mountain  as  that,  separate  and  distinct  from 

mountains,  and  with  a  citadel  crowning  its  entire  surface.^ 

This  agrees  most  admirably  with  tlic  Tabor  identification  ;  but  it 

^!s  quite  inoonsistcut  with  the  identification  at  Debir  below  Hebron, 

the  site  of  whicli  is  found  in  Dliahareeyeh/  where  is  a  ridge  or  hill 

side,  bat  no  Fuch  separate  mountain  summit. 

And  the  e^*ideuce  for  the  itlentification  of  the  lower  Kadeah,  of 
he  Amorites,  with  Kedesh-Xaphtali,  in  the  E|:»Tptinn  dclinention 
jts  fortress,  Is  as  distinct  and  positive  as  is  that  in  the  case  of 
As  has  been  already  mentioned,*  the  fortress  of  Kadeeh  of 
the  Hittites  is  well  known  as  on  a  plain,  and  as  surrounded  with  a 
bridged  moat;  while  the  lower  Kadcsh  is  on  a  hill-side,  with  a 
stream  below  it.  Now  tlie  site  of  Kodcsh-Naphtali,  which  was  a 
oval  city  when  tlie  Israelites  entered  Canaan,*  and  which  was 
if!e  a  city  of  refuge  after  their  oocujiation,*  is  d(Scribctl  by  trav- 
Uers  in  a  manner  to  conform  it  peculiarly  to  the  Egj-ptian  pictur- 
It  still  bear^  the  name  Ke<]es,*  and  is  a  short  distance 
of  ITuleh  Lriko,  or  the  Waters  of  Merom.  Tristram 
i:  "Situated  on  an  eastern  slope,  behind  it  rise  the  bare 
at  herbagc-chul  hills,  where  flocks  and  herds  camped  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  The  town  stood  on  a  knoll,  where  it 
could  not  easily  be  surprised.  Just  below  it  gushed  forth  a  copious 
pring,  canght  in  various  ancient  reservoirR,  for  the  use  of  man  and 


I  S«e  WilkiiHon'i  Ane.  ^j/i/pt..  I.,  243 ;  Ravlituon'B  ITttt,qfAne.  Egypt,  I.,  483; 
tlM  TomkLQt*ii  Timft  Q/Ahrahum,  p.  86. 
■3e«FfleoI03i7'.,«upra.       'S«e  page  161»  rupm.        *Joah.l2:  22;  19:  32-.^. 
*  jMh.aO:  7-9;  Jndg«7:  6-12;  3  KincR  15:  29;  1  Chroa.  6:  76. 
S«  Robiii»on'»  Bib.  iZ«.,  111.,  Kiff, ;  Surv.  of  WctL  PtU.,  "  Uemoifi,"  Vol.  I., 
236-2301 
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li«Lst     Then,  ^^o^vn  a  gmtlc  slope,  there  were  several  hund 
acret^  of  olive  groves ;   oud  be^'ond   these  a  rich  alluvbl  plaJuJ 
Tl»is  certainly   is  very  like  the  Egyptian  pirtnrr,   which   shows 
Qodcsh  of  the  Ainoritcs  "  as  shmding  on  a  hill  side,  with  a  stream 
on  ouc  side,  and  surrounded  by  trees."' 

It  is  a  note-worthy  fact,  that  the  Talmud  refers  to  Kadi 
Naphtali  as  Kadesh  of  the  mountains,'  which  is  praotittally  the 
same  as  Kadcsb  of  the  Aioorites.  And  it  certainly  accords  Ijctter 
with  many  of  the  Eg^-ptian  refepenccs'  to  the  Kadesh  of 
Amoritce  as  in  reasonable  proximitj'  to  the  plain  of  Mc^ddo, 
sup|>ose  tliat  titis  Kadesh,  or  Katesliu,  was  Kadcsh-Naphtali  rather 
than  Kadesh  on  the  Orontes. 

At  all  events  a  careful  examination  of  the  facte  seems  to  Rho' 
uumistakablVjthat  the  second  Kad&fh,  or  Qodcsh,  of  the  Canaon- 
itish  libis  in  Eg^'pt,  !»  not  Kiulcsh-lMirnen,  as  ChalKLs  and  Tomkins 
have  suggested.  Nor,  in  fact,  have  we  any  reason  for  supposi 
that  Kade.4i-I)arnca  Iwre  the  name  Kadesh — by  which  to  be  no: 
on  the  Egyptian  reourtls — before  the  prescnoe  there  of  the  saan 
tabernacle  of  the  Hebrewrs.     Moreover,  as  has  been  shown,*  it  n 

t  <>  The  ut«  is  beanliful — the  Buxnmit  and  aidw  of  a  little  rid^  projecting  froin 
wooded  heights  ou  the  west  into  a  gr<?eii  plain.'*    (Porter's  GiaiU  CitUs,  p.  271. 

"  Unlike  tlie  inauy  t«Mrns  we  hari  visite-l  on  rocky  hlU-t^ps,  Redivh-Nnphtall  i 
plea  a  genii y-«lopJng  descent  to  a  pretty  rale."     (Dnlles'fl  RiJt  TTirough  PiU,,  p. ; 

'  "  Sedetch,  dam  ta  monta^ne  de  yepSthali,"  quoted  fWim  tho  Babjloniou  TaLmnd, 
Ifokkoth, !)  fa.,  in  N'cuboucr'a  La  Gittgraphie  du  Talmud,  p.  55. 

And  VoTtcT  {Oiant  Citiea,  p.  S62)  Bays:  "The  Naphuliloa  were  the  Hi^hianden 
of  ralcstiue."  Naturally,  therefore,  thoee  vho  preceded  thom  In  that  region  wen 
"tho  Flighlundun" — the  Amorites — of  Canaan;  and  their  Kedesh  woa  lhe"Kodeth 
of  the  Atnorites." 

'  See  "Annals  of  Tbothmcs  III.    Account  of  the  Battle  of  Mi'giddo."  in  Rte, 
Pcut,  11..  S7-^.    The  *'  Katotlm  *'  first  named  in  these  "  Annals"  (pp.  38,  45)  woal 
fcrm  to  be  thf  lower  Kadesh  ;  while  that  oomed  in  the  kind's  later  pmpres  (p.  SI  /J 
would  seem  to  be  the  upper  one. 

See  also  Dmgsch's  77i4(,  of  Syypl,  I..  368-SSf};  Lenonnant  and  Chcrallier'a  An 
IfM.  of  Etut,  U  231 /. 

*  See  page  83 /..wpra. 
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not  to  be  suppoftwl  that  there  was  auy  fortress  at  Kadesh-barnea  to 
be  capturwl  by  Ilcbren-s  ur  Egyptians. 


2.     IN  THE  APOCRYPHA. 


^M  Next  in  order  to  the  Egj'ptiau  records,  comes  the  Apocrypha. 
Tliis  contains  but  a  single  locating  of  the  eouthernmost  Kadcsh  ;  * 
^B  and  tliat  is  in  a  list  of  plaoea,  in  Judith  1 :  7-10,  to  which  a  mea- 
^B  sage  was  sent  by  "  tlie  king  of  the  Assyri:tns : "  "  To  all  that  were 
^^  in  Samaria  and  the  cities  thereof,  and  beyond  Jonlan  uuto  Jcru- 
etalein,  and  Bctane,  and  ChelluH,  and  Kndcs,  and  tlie  river  of 
Egypt,  and  Taphnes,  and  Ramesee,  and  all  the  land  of  Gesem." 

Ilere  it  ia  evident  that  the  geographical  order  of  the  places 

namc<l  i?  fmra  "  Ix'yond  tlie  Jordan," '  or,  from  near  the  Jordan, 

I  southerly  and   westerly,   by   way  of  Jerusalem   toward   Egypt. 

^Vfter  Jerusalem  comes  "  Betanc."     This  is  probably  the  Beth- 

anoth'  of  Joshua  15:  59,  fairly  identified  by  M^olcf)tt*  intheBayt 

'Ainoon  of  to-day,  a  short  distance  north  of  Hebron;  this  latter 

identiGcution    being   approved    by    Robinson  *   and    Miner  *   and 

Talmer'aiid  Tristram,®  and  l)cing  in  keeping  with  the  view  of 

Reland'  and  Grove."'     Of  the  important  ruins  of  this  site,  with 

I         iheir  ancient  watering-plaee  cisterns,  Tristram  says :  "  Near  them 

^H    was  the  great  highway  to  Egypt,  and  traces  of  the  ancient  paved 

^^P        ^"Cades,  which  b  in  Galilee,"  or  Kedcsh-NaphuUi,  to  twioe  meDtioncfl^  in  I  Mac* 
^H^      eaboN  1 1 :  63,  73.     One  reading  of  Judith  5 :  -t,  meudoDd  Kadesh-bometi. 
^V  '"IlcrT  this  |>hniae  means,  not  hh  conmionly  the  nmntry  east  of  tlie  Jonlan,  bnt 

thai  17-ing  vetl  of  the  river."    iSehaff'-BUMU  Apocrypha,  in  looo.) 

*So  taft  '*  MoTers,  followed  by  Frltzschc,  Biuisen'B  Bibftwerk,  and  other  authori* 
li«i»'  (8cAaJ'-Bi*tfU  Apoe.,  p.  169.)    The  nuggestion  of  RnwUnson  (fffrod..  II.,  HflOl 
that  Batanxa,  or  Baihan,  U  intended,  to  quite  inconnistent  with  the  gcographioal 
of  the  text. 

*eib.  Sac,  Febmarr,  164,1,  p.  57/.  *  Bib.  Sea.,  III.,  281. 

*Bib.  Bealwartfrb.,  s.  v.  "  Bctane." 
^ Survey  0/  Wat.  Pai.,  "Name  U«b/'  p.  397.  ^ Bible  PUxee*,  p.  68/. 

*  PaUutimt,  p.  626.  ^' Smith- HaektU  Bib.  Die,  i.  v.  "  Ootane." 
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^-v&Kt-ruts,  where  no  wheeled  car 

f  ifKlicotee  a  reason  for  naming  thU 

.Ih^lns,"  or,  Chelus.'     This  is  naturally 

u^yigtMm*  to  be  the  Khulasah,*  or  Clialutza, 

v^  ^^aatnof  pagan  worKliip,^  and  lay  souili- 

^^niiukm.     Winer*   would    find  in  Chellua  the 

» this  name  still  stands  "  lialb&l/'  *  it  aeemis 

tmA.  &  would  have  bctm  known,  at  any  time 

ini  later  period,  as  "Cbellua."     In  a  Ibt  of 

"otxffial  towns  in  the  see  of  the  Patriarchate 

i'  -Arty  in  the  sixth  century,*  two  stations  at 

^  Ufih  yiiriT**"  of  (jazu  are  named,  as  *'  Chalasa  " 

tt  •*  Elusa  "  and  "  Elaa."  "     The  second  of 

.id  correspond  yet  more  cloeely  with  Chains; 

■  l«bly  the  place  referred  to  as  "  el-Khfllfis,** 

-^tftt  of  the  Polyglot  Bible,  as  standing  for  Gerar, 

•it  96  :  1,  as  mentioned  by  Roland,"  Robinson,** 

-  c«tfMr  liaa  **  £lusa  "  as  they  supposed.    But  which- 

-^  .4iK«*4ila»  ht  accepted  for  Chellus,  the  direction  Ls  still 

k  ^0k  *Mi>f  ^y.  from  above  Hebron  toward  the  borders  of 

'H*Uwi*'*  brtween  that  and  "  the  river  of  Egypt,"  or 

««ili  cvuics  "  Kades."     And  just  here  is  where  we 

^ .  Uk  (jtjj  *'  Kades/'  or  Kadcsh-barnea,  in  \-iew  of  all 

I  Affcrypha,  in  Iftco.  »  Palowtiiui,  p.  717. 

-Jiff*  "--*""  Bib.  Die,  1.  V.  "Chellug." 
^4  /. ,  |f«lmer's  Du.  of  Exod.,  11.,  385  /.,  423,  Bftrtlett'a  Ejypt  to 

»  MWiwwvMf.     * Bili.  It*<$Iv^~trtfrb,,B,  v."Chii\l\is."    'Jiwh.  15:68. 
»^y  4te  IU..2!'!/-.'  Jerome's  i?«  Txtcit  Htbraicia,  b.v.  "EInl." 
..^«  llM  .Vj'l**^"^'*  *<*  PiiJmer*B  2>ea.  of  £UoJ.,  II.,  550  jf. 
^  ttBelnnd'a  i^i^jesfina,  pj>.  217,  218.  "76iJ.,  p.  aos. 

jiyi  Jj^^  I.,  202,  note.  >*  Tent  and  Khan,  p.  206. 


lERABBmiCAL  W&ITINGS, 

the  biblinal  mdicatioiifl  of  its  site.  It  is  at  tlie  southern  extremity 
of  Palestine,  at  the  turning  point  westward  of  the  boundary  line 
toward  Wady  cl-^Areeali.  And  so  the  Apocrypha  agrees  with  the 
Old  Testament  text  in  the  location  of  Kadcj^h-barnea. 


8.    IN  THE  RABBINICAL  WRITINGS. 

And  now  for  tlic  help  of  the  rabbinical  writings^  in  our  ecarcfa 
for  li(^ht  on  Kadc^h-ltarnca  and  its  locating.  And  at  first  it  seems  a 
darkening  of  cuunsel  tliat  comes  to  us,  in  words  without  know- 
lodge  ;  but  those  woi\b  will  bear  studying. 

In  the  TargumSj  and  in  the  Talmud  instead  of  Kodcsh,  and  of 
£adesh4iarnGa,    we     find    another    term    substituted  ;     namely, 
**  Ile(|am/'  or  "  Bcqem-Giah,"  in  several  diverse  but  uot  mate- 
rially different  forms.'     The  reason  and  significance  of  tliis  sulwti- 
tuiiouax)'  term  has  been  a  matter  of  much  discussion  and  of  no 
little  confusion  among  earlier  and  later  commentators.     An  added 
element  of  confusion  is  the  fact  that  the  same  term,  "  Reqem/'  is, 
iu  one  instunoe  at  least,  applied  in  the  Talmud  to  Pctra,'  or  the 
Utick  City,  at  the  east,  or  the  southca'?t,  of  the  Holy  I^and. 
Joeiephus,*   followed    by   Eusebius  *  and  Jerome  ^  and   many 


'  lo  the  Tatipnni : 

The  Paewio- Jonathan,  ^f^nja.HX:  4.  and  elsewhere:  K;^*J  Op*^,  rcryunt  ^re*)!. 

The  Jenmtlfm  :  MIT'JT  DpJ^,  rtqam  dtjfoCd. 

OnJMoa :  OP^,  rfqam. 
la  the  Bahyloniun  Talmnd  : 

ta  Yalkoot,  I  Ekeb,  H'KJ  opi.  reqcm  gaih. 

Id  Sipbr«.  ^  Ekeb,  and  in  tRatiw,  ToaifUu,  ScbebUth,  chap.  3,  HITJ  Opi, 
rv^em  yeeaX. 
In  the  JfTHaattm  Tkitnud: 

la  Scbebiith,  6 :  1,  nj*in  Dpi.  refjem  digo'a\, 

"  Iu  Gittln.  I :  I.  Dp"»,  reqem.  '  Antig.,  Bk.  IV.,  Chap.  7,  J  1. 

•  Onomast,,  6.7V  ,  "  Arcem,"  "  Petri,"  "  Bec^'in." 
»  J?e  Loe.  Bob.,  8.tt.,  "Arceai."  "  Petra»"  "  Rooem." 
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others,  suggested  that  this  name  Reqam — which  Ar  applies  pxda- 
eivcly  to  Petra — was  given  in  honor  of  Kekem,  a  Mldiatiilkh 
king  slain  by  the  Hebrews  under  Phiuehos  on  the  phuus  of  Moob, 
east  of  the  Jordan.*  But  as  tiiid  name  is  applied  by  the  rabbis  to 
Kade«h,  the  santrtuary  of  the  H^rews,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  had 
iome  uihcr  signiiicaliou  than  this.  To  aupjxtge  that  they  would 
eaSl  that  eacred  dtc  by  the  name  of  an  accursed  chieflain  slain  by 
tlie  sword  of  the  Lord,  is  as  unrcflfonable  as  it  wotdd  be  to  sup- 
pose that  the  early  Christians  of  Damascus  had  named  a  church 
*'  Ananias  "  in  honor  of  the  husband  of  Sapplura.' 

Tlial  the  term  Reqam  in  the  rabbinical  writings  is  oommoidy 
applied  to  Kadegh-baruea,  and  that  the  locatiou  of  Kodcsh-boroea 
as  thus  dcs^nated  corresponds  with  the  bibliod  indtcstioas  of  its 
site — not  far  eastward  of  the  great  caravan  route  between  Egypt 
and  Syria — would  seem  clear  on  an  examination  of  those  writings. 
In  several  name-lists  of  places  given  in  tlie  Talmud/  as  marking 
the  boundaries  of  the  Holy  Land,  the  starting  {mint  is  ^-Iskelon. 
Running  north\vard  along  the  western  boundary,  and  thence  cast- 
ward  and  southward,  the  line  indicated  by  tlicse  lists  rdnms  along 
the  southeru  side,  westerly  to  its  starting  point — Askclon.  On 
this  route,  "  Rcqcra-Giah  "  ocx.*urs  oo  the  southern  line,  in  proxim- 
ity to  A^kelou  and  "  the  great  road  which  Icadeth  to  the  desert.'' 
But  it  is  also  evident,  as  before  noted,  tliat  there  is  a  second  Reqam 
— not  a  second  Kadesh — referred  to  in  those  writings  as  on  the 
Olfltern  border  of  the  Holy  Land,  or  just  beyond  it.  This  Ueqam 
is  probably  the  "  Petra "  mentioned  by  Joeephus,  Eusebius,  and 
Jerome ;  which  mention  has  been  the  occasion  of  so  much  doubt 
and  confusion. 

A  careful  talmudic  scholar*  of  two  centuries  ago  touches  this. 


■  Kom.  31 : 1-a.  '  Comp.  Acts  5 :  t-11 ;  & :  la 

*  See  K  table  or  theie  llMs,  &clnc  pftjtell,  \a  Neabaaer**  Qfo^.dm  TsJwmL 

*  JobuBii  OUuoie  Lex,  Rahbin.  Phiiotog.    iGcnen,  a.  t>.  1075).  a  v.,  '*CUfl 
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point  when  he  says  :  '* '  Ka^lesh-lmrnea,'  and  '  Kadosh  *  simply,  are 

traaslatcil  'Rokam*  by  all  the  Oriental  interpreters l^kam 

was  tlie  boundai'y  of  tlie  laud  of  Iisrael,  yet  so  tliat  it  was  to  be 
esteemed  as  outside  the  laud.  .  .  .  There  were  two  notewortiiy  places 
named  Rclcam  on  tlie  limits  of  th^  land ;  one  was  Kadesh  on  tlie 
southern  side  ;  but  the  otlicr,  Kadcsh  [Ilekam]  on  the  eastern  side 
eouoerning  which  Rabbi  Nissim  sj>eaks  in  Gittin  I.,  when  he  says, 
Rekam  [I'ecra]  itself  is  eonsidcred  aa  the  east  of  the  world — afi 
Gentile  territory,  not  as  Lsraelithsh  territory."  The  pasnage  in 
Gittin  hero  refei-red  to,  shows  that  tliere  is  an  eastern  "  Rekam  " 
(as  Josephus  and  others  say  Petra  is  called) ;  but  it  does  not  show 
that  there  is  an  eastern  Kadesli.' 

The  learned  Lightfoot,*  tracking  tliis  matter  '*  by  the  light  of 
the  Talmud,"  notes  that  **  tlic  Eastern  interpreters  "  render  Kadesh 
by  ''  Bckam,  or  in  a  souud  very  near  it ; "  aud  tliat  there  arc  two 
places  mentioned  as  Rekam,  by  those  interpreters, "  iu  the  very 
bounds  of  the  Land, — to  wit,  the  southern  and  eastern  :  that  is  a 
double  Kadesh."  Tbcia  he  goes  on  to  say,  that  *'of  Kadcsh,  or 
Rekam,  in  the  &<iuth  part,  there  is  no  doubt ; "  while  in  bis  opin- 
ion there  was  not  a  second  Katlesh.  Ilia  conclusion  is :  "  That 
that  Kadcsh,  to  whieh  they  [the  Israelites]  came  in  the  fortieth 
year  (which  is  called  Merilmh,  Nuailwi*?  20:  13),  is  the  same  with 
Kadesh-barnea  is  clear  enough  from  hence, — that  Mcrlbah  in 
Kailesb  is  assigned  for  the  southern  boixler  of  the  Land  (Ezckiel 
47 :  19) ;  which  border  of  old  was  Kadcsh-barnea  (Xumbers 
34:  4;  Joshua  15:  3)." 

If,  indeed,  it  could  be  found  that  the  term  Reqara  has  a  signifi- 
cation applicable  alike  to  Kadesh-barnea  and  to  Pctrn,  it  would  at 
once  make  clear  the  cause  of  all  this  confusion  in  the  references  to 
these  two  places  by  Jewish  aud  Christian  writers  for  now  twenty 


1  See  jrtfcAmi,  with  Mairoonidoa'  notes  (Amsterdam  edition],  p.  416. 
*H9rm  Heb,  et  IW.,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  19-21. 
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in  wbieh  was  a  cave,  referred  to  in  the  context;  wliilc  othere 
apply  it  to  a  legend  of  three  men  shut  in  a  cave  by  "the  falling 
down  of  a  vast  stone  which  stopped  the  cave's  mouth,"  who  "  were 
mirHcuIou.sly  delivered  by  the  rock's  rending  in  sunder  to  give  tliem 
podsag^.*'  Either  explanation  consists  with  the  idea  of  "  RufjtHjm  " 
meaning  a  rock-mountain  with  its  cave  sides,  like  Petru;  or  ag»iu 
meaning  a  smitten  Rock,  like  that  of  Kadesh-bamea. 

It  is  evident  from  ibiti  showing  of  the  case,  tliat  the  Arabic  term 
Rikhdjn  might  not  nmiaturolly  be  a])[died  interchauguibly  to  tlic 
Rock  of  Kadeah,  and  to  I'ctni — the  Rock  City.  And  now,  ajKirt 
from  the  fact  of  tlie  admitted  rusendilance  of  the  AjTibic  and  the 
ancient  Hebrew,  it  is  worth  our  wliile  to  consider  the  traces  of 
words,  similar  in  form  and  meaning  to  the  one  in  question,  in  the 
cognate  Syriac  and  Hebrew.' 

Jerome  distinctly  states  tliat  Petra  in  Etlora  is  called  Rekem  by 
the  Sifrians;  "  although  Eusobius  says  that  it  is  the  Asai/rkum  who 
81)  name  it."  In  the  Pcshitto  Syriac  Version,*  at  Numbers  34:  4, 
"Kadesh-barnca"  is  supplied  by  Reqam  degaia^  and  in  tlie 
accompanying  Latin  Version  tins  is  rendered  Reccni  Superbam — 
Ueqam  the  Lofty,  or  perha]>g  here,  the  PreH3minent.  A  litei-al 
rendering  of  the  Syriac  would  make  it  simply  Reqam  of  the  Plain, 
Wo  have  already  seen  that  the  word  Reqam,  here  ascribed  to  the 
Syriac,  is  iu  use  in  the  talmudio  Hebrew;  and  this  brings  us  to 
the  question  of  tlie  niuiniug  of  the  word  in  tJiese  languages. 

In  botli  the  Hebrew  and  the  Syriac*  the  word  rar/am^  means 
stoning,  or  to  stone.  For  examplt;,  this  is  the  word  used  of  the 
pro|Kieed  stoning  of  Moses  and  Aaron  by  the  rebellious  Israelites 
at  Kadcsh-barnca,*  when  the  people  were  dismayed  at  the  report 


I  In  the  trAcking  of  these  phllolofrioal  proofs,  I  urn  particularly  Indebted  to  the 
■cbolvly  nabtaiice  of  Mr.  John  T.  Napier,  vbosc  scrrices  at  uuuij  other  poiatN  in 
ni7  work  1  have  ebewbero  acknowledged. 

"l»*Zoe.Ho6.,a.T.  "Pdim."    ■  Ownwa^^  «.  t.  "  Pctra."    *  Walton's  7^>/yy/ofM. 

'DJT      'Jiuro.  H;  10. 


*Tj  1     *  ^OO  %      'See  CaHteltiu'ji  Sjp-iac  lexicon. 
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of  tlie  spies ;  and  again  of  the  stoning  of  tlKTaabWli -breaker,*  in 
the  UajTd  following.  Furdt  suggests  that  the  root  of  this  word  wns 
a  noun  regcm^  "a  stone-heap;"  and  he  directly  suggests  ita 
connection  with  '*  Rur^orn  "*— the  name  of  a  town  in  tlie  tribe  of 
Benjuuiin  /  where  ho  thinks  it  may  huvu  referred  to  existing  stone 
hcajjs  as  it  similarly  might  apply  to  stone  struoturcs  at  Petra.' 

Auotlicr  accomplishtxl  Oriental  scholar*  says  of  tlw  root  meaning 
of  rtqam:  "  Comjjariug  tJie  Arabic  ( ^)) ;  the  Syriac(iao  \^ ;  ond 
the  Hebrew  (op"');  I  should  take  the  radical  moaning  to  be 
'  strike/  *  thrust/  whence  *  dot/  *  excavate.*  So  in  Ai-abio  the  verb 
means  'to  write'  (*cut  letters,  or  print'),  and  *to  embroider/ 
The  latter  is  also  the  sense  in  Syriac  and  Hebrew — *  to  embroider/ 
from  'striking/  or  'piercing';  whence  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
(opt)  scorns  to  lie  *picrce<l/  that  is  [wrhaps,  'excavatt-d/  ati  appro- 
priate name  for  Pctra,  and  for  the  city  mentioned  by  Abn'i  Feda," 
It  will  l)c  seen,  farther  on,  tliat  the  root  meanings  here  jiropcjsod 
have  like  appropriateness  with  the  one  suggested  by  Fiirst  lu 
appliwitiou  both  to  Petra  and  to  the  "  struck  "  or  "  pierced  "  Roek 
of  Kadcsh — tlic  "Fountain  of  Miriam." 

Thus  it  certaiidy  may  be,  that  the  Arabic  rVMm,  rukhdm,  and 
ruqeem;  the  Syriac  rc*/am  and  ragam ;  the  dial  dee  rcjom;  and 
the  Hebrew  ragam^  rfqam^  and  reqcmt  are  vestiges  in  variety  of  a 
common  Semitic  root/  Iiaving  reference  to  "  stoue "  or  "  rock." 


iKnm.  15:  35,  98. 

«  DJ*!.    Furet's  /Wi.  u.  Chnld.  Worierh.,  s,  t.,  "ragmn.'*  •  Opf?. 

«  Josh.  18:  27.  Grove,  in  Smiih-HiuktU  Bib.  Die.,  a  T^  "Bekem,"  laggals  ft 
trioe  of  this  name  in  the  present  "  Alo  Karim,"  woat  of  Jeriualctn ;  tbe  reputed 
hnnie  of  Zachoriaa  ud  Eliziibeih.  TbU  laggcstiOD  U  Klopted  by  Kaiuset  [Bib.  Cy;, 
iL  v.l,  anil  Yoong  {Analytuat  Con^ordanM), 

^  Yet  Flint  does  not  seem  to  have  tboiif^ht  of  the  coaneotlon  of  Reqom  with  Petn 
and  Kodesb,  bm  bearing  on  this  niggestion  of  his. 

•  Professor  C.  H.  Toy  (of  The  Harvard  Unireraity  Divinity  School),  in  a  pilvnte 
letter  to  the  ftiithor. 

*  For  thti  close  relatiotMhip  of  the   varioos  Semitic   languages,  sec   Fucher's 
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That  variations  similar  to  tliese — through  changes  of  tlie  gutturals 
and  palatals,  ami  of  the  vowels — ^are  frcijueut  in  the  languages  re- 
ferred to,  13  a  fact  familiar  to  every  scholar.' 

If  this  conclusion  be  acwptetl,  the  mj-stcrr  of  "  Roqem,"  as 
applied  alike  to  the  Rock  at  Kad<sh,  and  the  Rock-City  Petra,  w 
solved  ;  and  the  confusion  growing  out  of  t}»c  interchange  of  names 
is  accounted  for.  And  tiie  designation  of  Kadesh  as  Reqara 
dt'-Geeah,*  or  R*ic|am  of  the  Plain/  i^  a  natural  one,  as  over  against 
Rerjam  of  the  Mountains — in  E<iom,  or  Moab. 

That,  imleed,  the  term  *'  Reqam  "  has  reference  to  a  place  of 
rock,  or  of  rocks,  whenever  we  know  the  place  referred  to,  is 
clear ;  and  tJic  inference  is  legitimate  that  it  always  means  this. 
As  applieil  to  '*  Petra,"  this  is  obvious;  and  this  covers  the  various 
mentions  of  it  in  Josephiw,  Eusebius,  and  Jerome. 

Ibn  llauqal/  an  Arabian  traveler  and  geographer,  writing  in 
tlie  tenth  century,  tells  of  "  Reqern,"*  a  town  situated  near  the 
BoIqA,  where  "all  the  walls  and  houses  are  of  et^jue,  in  such  a 
manner  that  one  would  imagine  they  were  all  of  one  piece.'* 
Three  centuries  later,  Abulfcila  (A1xk»*1  Fwln),  a  hcrwlitary  Eineer 
of  Syria,  who  wrote  works  on  geography,  both  as  au  ej-e  witness 
and  as  a  student,  made  mention*  of  this  same  place,  "Er-Ruqeem, 
a  small  town  situated  near  El-Belqil ;''  the  houses  of  which  are  all 


**  AiileHang:  nun  Studiam  dcs  Hldrasch  tuid  Talmud,"  pp.  15-34,  in  Winer'ii  dml* 
iiitekt  Ofwmmaiik, 

>  Canoerntng  Ihe  Intcrchuigiiig,  tn  Hebrew,  imd  In  the  other  Semitic  diAlcftta,  af 
p'^3^q);  i'^(g) :  n  ^,  (Ich) ;  see  the  arttclt-e  on  these  letters,  is  Eli  Smith'* 
"Eaaky  on  the  Pronimciatlno  of  the  Arabic,"  in  Apiiendix  to  Robiiuon's  Bib.  Ren,, 
m.  (fint  cflitioo) :  aba  Eobtnwm'a  OMmi'ia,  uid  Adolf  WahrinnQd'ti  ITandhueh 
itr  netA'ArahUchen  Sprtfht,  I.,  p.  11,  {  36. 

•Sot  pB^  167  /.  nipm. 

'  Canipan  the  llebrcw  K*J,  ^nyl.  Wi,  ffo**;  the  Arabic  Ij^^^ww,  JU^ii^'^^  • 
vhich  an  hiiTR  the  mrauiing  of  "  a  phtiD,*^  or  of  "  a  low>lf  ing  place." 

•  Onielcy'i  Oriental  Gfog.  of  Ebn  Ilaukat,  p.  40.  *  ^\ 

•  TW&u/o  Syriir,  p.  11. 

***  E]'Itclq&  19  one  of  the  districts  of  Eah-Sluirlil.,  [aad  uj  a  fertile  lund  liaviag 
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cut  oat  of  the  live  pock,  as  thougli  they  were  one  rock." '  The 
^Vrahic  word  "Unqeera"'  a?  given  here  is  Mleiitical  with  thai 
found  in  the  QuKiu  and  in  the  Ara[»ic  Version,  a^  already  <iuote<L 
Elsewhere,  Abulfeda*  refers  to  this  Er-Kuqeemas  north  of  Kerak, 
and  not  far  from  it.  Althouj^h  no  attempts  to  identify  thitj  place 
seem  to  have  heen  made  in  luridem  times,  it  WDuld  apjK^r  worthy 
nf  notice  that  Seet^cn  *  found  a  "  B^t  el  Kerm/'  in  the  region  re- 
ferred to  by  Abulfetia;  between  Kcrek  and  tlie  Beltja.  Burck- 
hardt*  visited  this  place,  which  he  speaks  of  ns  "the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  city  called  *  Beit-Kcrra/*  belonging  to  which,  on  the  aide 
of  the  road,  are  the  remains  of  a  temple  of  remote  antiquity." 
Again  it  was  visited  by  Irby  and  Mangles,^  who  think  that  tlie 
temple  was  Roman,  resembling  that  which  they  "took  to  have 
been  a  palace  at  Petra,"  More  recently  it  was  seen  by  De  Saulcy/ 
who  epcaka  of  tlxc  temple  as  "  magnificent,"  a  "  marvelous  struo- 
tare."  Tristram"  also  saw  the  ruins  in  passing.  Xot  only  is  there 
a  suggestion  of  tlie  name  **  Ruqeem"  in  the  name  "  Kerra  " — the 
consonants  in  the  two  wnrds  being  identical,  and  the  change  in 
their  order  not  au  unusual  one ; "  but  the  very  name  "  Rakim  "  ia 


HefihboD  M  its  metropolU.  This  [Heahbon]  Is  b  little  town  sitoftted  In  the  nlley, 
pUnled  with  trees  and  graio,  and  having  ganJens  %aA  tilled  fietds.  That  Tmll^,  io- 
tlectl,  fltrot«hMi  ercn  tn  the.  GhAr,  or  pUIn  of  Zoghar.  £I-Belqi  l»  dUtuit  from 
Jcriciio  one  dAjr'nJrinniej  to  the  easL"     (Abulfeda,  ai  above.) 

I  Ffir  other  Ambtc  references  to  this  place,  «cc  Gili](>mei8{«r's  "  Palustinaknsde  %ns 
ArahUehea  Qui'Ilen,"  ia  Zeittckrijt  dct  DetUsch  /W.  Ver^  Band  VI.,  p.  9. 

'  (•^r'*'.  tr-Ruyerm. 
B  Annates  Jftulen.,  quoted  at  third  hand  in  BobtQwn'i  Bib,  Jifx..  U.,  533. 

*  A^m,  L,  411,  *  JVowitf  iwiSyrw,  p.  37tf. 
6  |» -S  <c*A^                                               I  Trmtl$,  p.  468. 

•  Thf  Dead  Sea,  I..  293-?i»e.  •  landtf/Moab,  p.  125/. 
K*  Conoemin^  the  common  trAnfrpnaition  of  consonants.  In  Beinitio  langaageii.  lea 

Bodiger- Davidson's  Gesmiufs  fJeff.  Oram.,  Chnp.  IT.,  ?  19  (5). 

As  ulrcndjr  statefl  Grove  and  otiien  think  that  the  name  "  Korin  **  VXyn  Karlml, 
vert  of  Jenualero,  may  1m  a  vcsti^  of  '  K«qeia,"  bysttch  a  traospoutioa  of  the  con- 
mnaata.  Acoordlng  to  the  "  Name  Liatii"  uf  tlie  ftirwy  of  WeH^m  PaUtHne  (pafi* 
'jSiJi,  tha  Kirliu  (  fys  }  differs  in  une  uouaonaut  £runi  the  "  Qerm  "  (  i»^  )t  aa  i» 
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reported  by  Canon  Tritatram  as  still  existing  in  that  rt^on ;  be- 
tween Kerak  and  the  BelijA. 

It  has  been  thought  by  many  that  there  was  a  Petra  in  ^foab, 
as  well  as  a  Petra  iu  Ldom.  Leake,  tlic  etlitor  of  HurY^khardt'.^ 
Travels,'  has  given  reasons  for  Mieviug  that  the  Petra  of  Moab 
— which  he  would  identify  in  Jverek — was  referred  tobyDiodorus 
Siculus,  in  his  story  of  the  defence  of  Petra  against  Demetrius, 
Von  Uaumer*  has  argued  strongly  in  the  same  direction.  Reland' 
and  Robinson/  wbilc  not  act^'pting  this  conclusion,  admit  that 
there  are  roferencea  by  Knsebius,  Jerome,  and  Athanasia?,  which, 
taken  without  explanation,  would  seem  to  show  two  Petras;  one 
in  "  Palestine,'*  and  one  in  "  Ambia.'*  Cellarius*  is  positive  that 
tliere  were  two.  Now  if  there  was  a  Petra  in  Moab,  it  is  more 
than  prol>able  that  that  was  tlio  Petra  which  Josephua*  tells  of  as 
railed  Arekeme,  after  the  mune  of  its  founder ;  for  the  king 
Bekera,  to  whom  Joseph  us  refers,  fell  on  or  near  the  plains  of 
Moab,^  and  docs  not  seem  to  have  hswl  any  connection  witii  Edom. 
If  Arekeme  was  a  compound  of  Ar  and  Kekem,  aa  certainly  is 


I  by  Barekhftrdt  f  Tmvfla  in  Syria,  pa^fe  376),  in  the  Innri  pr  Mnob ;  the  latter 
f  identical  with  the  Helirew  "  Rcii«ui  "  ;  but  thi-j  ililfercnce  may  be  only  a  seem- 
ing OM.    (B«e  PreOue  to  "  Name  Ltits.")    It  is  noteworthy,  however,,thal  Thonwon 
j  (OnMral  Pnititi>i€  and  Pkwttieia ,— Laud  and  Book, — p.  58)  tmnslatcs  the  *"  K&nm  " 
r»f  Jod«««»"viueTar(ls,"  while*  Tri.ilraro  (Land  of  Moab,  p.  133)  j^ves  tlie  same 
I  StMoiiiK— "  Tinejrarda"— to  the  "  Karm  "  near  Kurok.     And  attnin,  Talmor  (Des.  of 
Exod.^  II.,  pp.  352.  367.  373)  hia  shown  ihnt  the  ancieot  viueyiirdt  of  th(»e  refpons 
wcrt  oflrn  oonipo«*ed  of  "Rinall  stonc^hcafK,  formed  by  swecpnii;  tni{elh<*r  in  reitrular 
I  nraihea,  the  Uinta  which  itrcw  the  in^nnd  "  ;  and  that  '*  nlon?  these  the  grapes  were 
I  tnuiied,  and  they  «ill  retain  the  name  of  uUilAl  tt-^atiah.  or  'gnipe  moands.'" 
'  Uoreover.  be  finds  these  moands  called  also  "  ru^liin  H-havm,  or  vineyard  heap*." 
)/&«/.,  n.,  411.)    According  to  this,  whether  tho  annpram  bo  ruKm  or  Jhin'm,  it 
•  otphl  Giirly  mean  "  Btnue-heaps."     But  this  ui  merely  incidental.    If  nothing  more. 
It  is  certMnly  caHoo-q  as  a  ooincidenec. 

'  Pnliwe,  Tiil.-xi.  ■  Patdtiina,  pp.  451-K15;  also,  p.  376. 

•  raimUna,  pp,  C3«-9S4.  »  JIA.  Jie».,  11.,  522  J. 

»  OeOij.  Antiif.,  Lib.  m.,  Cap.  l-i,  J  29,  p.  580. 
•  AnUq.t  Bit.  IV.,  chap.  7,  H.  '  Num.  Si :  1-U. 
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poeeiblc,  the  prefix  may  have  stood  for  the  wonl  meaning  "  a  city  ;"• 
or  for  tlic  name  of  a  chief  city  of  Moab,  sometimea  uaod  for  ^fL^abl 
itself;*  or  again  for  a  eimplu  article.'     In  the  6pst  ease  the  com-] 
pound  word  Avotild  mean  Rook-City ;  in  the  second  case  MoaL 
Rock ;  in  the  third  case  merely  Tlic  Rook. 

If  again  there  >vas  a  Pctra  in  Moab,  it  may  well  be  eopj: 
that  tlu!  Kr-Kuqeeni  of  Abiilfcda  w-as  that  Pctra  ;*  and  that  traces 
oi  its  name  arc  still  foimd  in  "  Beit  K«rm  "  and  "  Ii;ikim/'  near 
Kerek.  But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  cleur  tliat  wherever  we  can 
fix  the  name  Rnqccm,  we  find  that  it  refers  to  a  place  of  stones  or 
of  rock  ;  and  this  we  may  fairly  take  to  be  ita  meaning  in  all  caaes. 

Rut  jUHt  here  it  may  be  objectc<l  that  tlie  Rook  of  Kadeph  was  a 
cliff,  rather  than  a  fimall  and  detached  rock ;  and  that  while  the 
term  r&iavi  would  pow^ibly  apply  to  the  smitten  rock  [Uoor)  of 
Horeb,  it  would  be  inappropriate  to  the  more  im|x)3ing  Rock  {SrHo) 
of  Kailcsh.*  In  answer  to  this  it  is  i?ufficie«t  to  say  that  the 
rabbins  did  not  always  distinguish  between  the  two  rocks  of  Horeb 
and  Kadcsh  ;  or  rather,  that  they  iield  that  tlie  rock  smitten  at 
Horeb  was  miraculously  carried  forward  to  Kadcsh,  and  tbcncc 
along  all  the  route  of  the  Ifiraelitcis,  and  at  last  found  its  place  in 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  where  its  marvelous  jwwer  continued  to  mani- 
fest itself.'  ■ 

The  Jewish  tradition  was  that  this  rock  >vas  a  "  block  of  stone,"^ 
round  like  a  beehive,"  and  pierced  with  twelve  holes,  from  which 
flowed  the  streams  for  the  twelve  tribes/      Accompanying  the 

<  Vjf,  ear.  «  Xam.  21 :  15,  2fl;  Dcat  3:  9, 18,  29. 

*  Si*  al;  kctuallj  a  weak  flcmonKtratiTe  pronoan,  which  pospM  into  an  article. 

*  Schiiltani  f»  qunteil  in  Kohler*s  NoWs  to  Abnlfeda'a  Tbfru/a  £|yrt«R,  p.  11),  and' 
Von  Ranmer  ( PnJastina,  p.  270),  would  find  Pctra  in  tbU  Er^Boqeem. 

*  See  page  124  f.,iiuprn. 

*See  ^9j\xi%-QiiiXi\iVn  Lft}cr\d$of  Patriarchtavtd Prophtt4,  p.  20-1/.;  nuztorTs  JQ^til 
Jud.,  C'liap.  XI. ;  Lightfoofa  Horn  Heb,,  VoL  HI.,  p.  296;  also  Frnnx  Dclitisch'^ 
Kot«  on  "  The  Rock  tliat  Followerl  Them,"  in  "  The  Independent."  for  Pec  7,  IS39. 

T  Avcvnilng  to  the  Mooldah  traditioDBj  this  Bock  wu  miraeuloasly  carried 
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Israelites  in  their  marches,  thia  rock  furnished  tlieir  water  supplv 
in  aJ!  the  tlcat'rt  wastes.  When  ih^  cloud  resUxl,  und  the  taber- 
nacle was  formally  put  uj>,  tlic  rock  was  accustomed  to  take  its 
place  in  the  tabernacle  court.  Then  the  jjriucta  of  the  people 
would  oome  aud  direct  with  their  staves  tlic  courses  of  the  streama 
for  the  several  tribes  j  and  the  water  would  flow  so  as  to  give 
drink  to  all,  "to  cai^h  man  in  the  df>or  of  his  tent" 

This  rock  was  called  tlic  Fountain  of  Miriam,  and  the  rabbins 
held  that  it  was  because  of  Miriam's  death  at  Kadesh-barnea  that 
once  more  "there  was  nu  water  for  the  congregation,"^  and  that 
the  Lord  directed  Moses  to  speak  to  the  rork  that  it  might  again 
give  forth  its  water  as  in  the  days  of  Miriam's  life.  As  finally 
sunken  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  this  rock,  acconling  to  tradition, 
"can  Btill  be  seen  from  certain  points  of  view,  as  Ijcfore  Jeshimon, 
or  as  one  is  ascending  to  the  peak  of  Carraol,  or  from  the  middle 
door  of  the  old  synagogue  of  Scrugnin."  And  thence  the  Foun- 
tain of  Miriam  discliarges  itself  at  '*the  end  of  tlie  Sablxith"  and 
" mingles  itself  with  all  fountains."  XnA  wherever  those  waters 
flow  they  carry  healing;  for  "if  it  should  happen  that  at  that 
moment  of  time  any  Jewess  should  draw  some  of  that  water,  it 
would  oertaiidy  be  most  efficient  to  the  working  of  all  rnre;"  for 
"  whoever  drinks  from  such  a  fountain  as  that  is  healed,  even 
though  his  whole  body  were  covered  with  the  moat  loathsome 
disease."'  It  would  even  seem  as  if  tlie  multitude  of  sick,  blind, 
halt,  withered  who  waited  for  the  troubling  of  the  waters  at  Beth- 


loBrphidim  whi>»Itliadaccnraplished  its  purpose  for  the  Israelites;  and  a  rock  which 
tadftSmad  to  he  thlaone  JHHhownncnrMounlSLniilto-d&f.  baring  traces  of  tvelvefls- 
nres  from  which  lhe',«a(«r  (lowed.  It  is  fnNioently  ptctared  in  the  reporU  of 
baYden,  »,  fur  extiinjtlt>,  in  Uimoony'a  Rtiten  (A.  D.  1006} ;  in  Sbuw'D  Trnvfit  (a.d. 
1738) ;  in  Pococke'a  Dacription  of  tht  East  (A.  D.  174.1) ;  in  I^bordc's  Vo/yage  (a.  D. 
1^) ;  in  KewDham'a  TlUistntlion*  of  tht  ExoduA  {a.  D.  1830) ;  and  in  Tn%ay  other 
irorkat     UorooTer  it  is  often  referred  \o\ty  ChrlitiAD  Irarelen  a«  a  veritable  oacrsd 


KNom.  20:  1,3. 
13 


>  Baxtorf' I  Syn.  Jud,,  at  above. 
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esda*  were  watching  for  the  inflow  from  the  Fountain  of  Miriam. 
It  w  thought  that  Paul  had  this  well-known  rabbiuJcal  trmliiion 
in  niimlj  when  fae  Huid  of  tlic  IsnicUtcs  in  their  Joumcyings: 
"They  drank  of  a  spiritual  Rock  which  followed  them;  and  the 
Rock  was  Christ."'  The  tradition  aooording  to  the  rabbins  was, 
that  a  natural  rock  followed  ihcm  to  supply  their  botlily  thirst. 
The  trntli  ftwK>rdiug  to  Paul  was,  that  a  spiritual  Ruck  followed 
them,  to  supply  their  soul  thirst. 

In  view  of  the  rabbinical  legends  att^iched  to  the  RocJc  which 
supplied  the  Israelites  at  Kadesh,  it  would  certainly  not  be  strange 
to  find  that  Rock — and  by  metonomy  the  Place  of  tlrnt  Rook — 
referred  to  in  the  rabbinical  writings  by  a  term  which,  in  its  use 
elsewhere,  seema  to  mean  "smitten  rock,"  "layer  rock,"  "pierood 
rock,"  "stone  heaps,"  and  "stone  dwellings."  Nor  again  would  it 
be  strange  if  that  term  thus  applied  should  cause  more  or  lees  con- 
fusion in  its  possible  application  to  other  places  of  rock,  or  of  rock- 
dwellings. 


4.    IN  THE  EARLY  CHRISTIAN   NAME  USTS. 


'\ 


In  turning  from  the  Jewish  to  the  early  Christian  writings,  for 
help  in  the  locating  of  Kiulesh-barnea,  we  are  practically  limited 
tn  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  The  first  named  of  these  writers  pre-  ^ 
(Kircd,  early  in  the  fourth  century,  his  "  Onomastioou,"  a  Name 
List  of  Sacred  Places.  This  being  issued  in  Gret^k,  it  was  trans- 
lated into  Tjitiu,  by  Jerome,  under  the  title  of  "De  Locis  He- 
braicls,"  who  also  made  some  additions  to  it,  before  the  close  of] 
the  same  century. 

Wliile  examining  this  source  of  information,  it  is  important  to 
bear  in  mind  ttie  real  value  and  the  CA'ident  limitations  of  both 


>  John  5:  2-7.    It  will  Iw  borne  in  mind  thftt  the  BcTiBod  Text  letiTes  out  the  rc^ 
erenoe  to  %n  aiigtCi  troubling  of  the  water. 

>  1  Cor.  10:  4. 
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these  WTitera  in  the  fioltls  covered  by  them,  Conccraiug  jiiacwi  of 
which  they  had  personal  knowledge,  the  facts  tliev  give  are  of 
great  value;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  otlier  places  wuoorning 
which  the  identification  was  not  in  doubt  in  tlieir  day.  But 
beyond  the  range  of  their  personal  Jcnowledgc,  they  had  few  helps 
to  an  umlej-staiidiug  of  giiiigniphy;  and  tlieir  work  shows  their 
liability  to  be  misled  or  confused  by  a  similarity  of  names  in 
different  sites,  and  by  vague  impressions  or  Iiasty  conclusions. 
As  Von  Raumer'  says  of  their  ctiiubined  geographical  writing: 
"Their  work  is  of  double  worth,  sinw  Iwth  authors  lived  in  Pales- 
line;  but  of  course  they  are  of  slighter  authority  when  they  speak 
of  ancient  places  which  neither  of  the  two  saw."  And  as  Conder' 
adds:  **It  seems  plain  that  they  were  far  more  hasty  than  modern 
scholars  would  be  in  fixing  upon  a  site  of  similar  name  witljout 
reference  to  other  rcquii?itcs;"  hcnoe  "the  instances  of  incorrect 
identificatiou  are  very  numerous." 

In  the  day  of  EuscbiiLs  and  Jerome,  Kadcsh-bamea  had  long 
,  passed  out  of  prominence  as  a  place  of  habitation,  although  its 
name  was  so  closely  linknl  with  the  history  of  Palestine;  and  its 
site — as  indicated  in  our  researches  tluia  far — would  hrmlly  have 
been  in  the  line  of  travel  to  or  from  the  Holy  Land,  Pcti-a,  on 
the  contrary — the  Pctra  of  Edom — was  still  a  centre  of  political 
and  commercial  importance;  and  its  site  must  have  been  well 
known.  We  have  no  reason,  however,  for  snp|>o3ing  that  either 
Eu^'bius  or  Jerome  had  licen  at  either  Kadesh-hamea  or  Petra. 
Intlecd  R*)binson*  saj-s,  that  in  view  of  tlioir  citing  Ji»cphus  as 
authoriiy  for  the  interehangod  names  of  "Pctra,"  "R«oem,"  and 
"Arocm : "  "  it  would  seem  that  they  in  no  case  speak  from  their 
own  knowledge/'  of  these  places.     It  is,  therefore,  quite  reoson- 

1  PoUUtina,  p.  4. 
•••E«riy  Christian  Topoprnpliy,"  io  Sun.  of  WeM,  Pal.,  "SpeoidJ  Papers,"  p.  249/ 

*  Bib.  Set.,  U.,  521. 
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able  to  soppose,  that  botli  EiLscbius  and  Jcmme  had  vagae  ideas 
of  the  precise  looation  of  Kadcsh-barnca ;  and  tbat  the  eimilurity 
of  its  ni1)binical  oamc  "Re([am"  with  the  altemntivc  names  of 
Petra,  would  confuse  their  ideas  of  the  rclatioiM  of  these  two 
phuxft;  and  of  otlier  sites  linked  with  them^  as  already  shown 
in  the  case  of  Mount  Hor. 

As  n  matter  nf  fact,  both  Eu^bius  aud  Jerome  seem  to  have 
taken  Kiidcsh  and  Kadesh-bamca  to  l)e  alternative  names  of  the 
Wildeniess  of  Kadesh  ;  and  tliat  wildcrncaa  to  be  an  extenscive 
stretch  of  desert  *)iath  of  Palestine ;  all  the  way  along  from  the 
Wilderness  of  Shur  on  the  borders  of  Egypt,  to  the  easternmost 
limit  of  the  Wilderness  of  Paran — where  lay  Petra  or  Rcqani, 
"  the  east  of  the  world."  *  Indeed,  in  one  place,  they  Hpecifieally 
declare  this  to  be  their  view  of  the  ease ;  and,  again,  scA'eral  of 
their  mentions  of  Kadc-sh  are  conformed  to  it.  Speaking  of  j 
Gerar/  they  eny  ;  "  Scripture  mentions  that  it  was  between  Kadc^h 
and  Shur ;  thut  is,  iK'twccn  two  wildernesses,  of  which  one  is 
joined  to  Egypt — into  which  [Shur]  the  people  came  after  crossing 
the  Re<l  8ea;  but  the  other,  Kadesli,  extends  even  to  the  desert  of 
the  Saracens" — of  Arabia  Felix.^  Euscbius  describes  Kadesh- 
baruca  as  "the  desert  stretching  to  Petra,  a  city  of  Palestine;"*' 
while  Jerome  adds  that  Kndcsli-bnruea  is  "  in  the  desert  which  is 
joinc<l  to  [or  winch  actually  stretches  on  until  it  touches]  the  city 
of  Petra."*  Again,  in  a  mention  of  "  Arad,"*  Eusebius  sa\'B  it  is 
"«tuate<]  near  the  desert  called  Kadesh;"  and  Jerome'  says,! 
"near  the  desert  of  Kadesh."  Moreover,  l>oth  Eusebius  and 
Jcmme  locate  the  Well  of  Judgment*  [En-mishpat]  in  Gerar,  iu 
the  western  part  of  tlie  desert. 


'  See  ptffe  168  jC,  tupra.  *  Onomoaftmn.,  s.  t. 

*  TIio  deBert  east  of  the  'Aralxdi.    See  Foretcr's  Geog.  of  Arabia,  II.,  7-S2. 
«  OR4WKUIWOM,  B.  T.,  "  Kftddea."  »  IH  loc  Hub.,  i.  t.,  "  Cades." 

*  OnmtvuHeon,  i.  v.,  "  Anuna."  ^  Ih  Loc,  Heb..  ■,  v.,  "  And." 

*  ibid^%,  v.,  "  PuUus  judicii."    Owma*licon,  9.  v.,  ^ap  tpimuf. 
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In  another  work/  Jerome  speaks  of  the  monk  Hilarion  as 
"going  to  the  desert  Kadesh"  by  way  of  Elusa — a  route  which 
"Would  be  taken  to  day  by  a  traveler  from  Palestine  towai*d  the 
Azdzimeh  mountain  tract,  or  toward  the  desert  south  of  those 
raountains.  In  no  case,  however,  is  Kadcsh  identified  witli  Pctra, 
either  by  statement  or  by  implication,  in  the  writings  of  EusebiiLs 
and  Jerome ;  any  more  than  in  the  writings  of  Josephus  and  the 
rabbins. 


From  all  these  fiuitB  it  would  seem,  that  while  there  are  no  con- 
clusive indications  of  the  precise  location  of  Kadesh-barnea  in  the 
Egyptian  records,  in  the  Apocn'pha,  in  the  rabbinical  writings,  or 
in  the  early  Christian  name-lists,  there  is  nothing  in  those  extra- 
biblical  sources  of  information  which  conflicts  ^  ith  the  indications 
already  found  in  the  Bible  text ;  while  there  is  more  or  less  in 
coDfirmation  of  those  indications. 

1  VUaHUarionU' 


\ 


IV. 

KADESH-BARNEA. 

LATER  ATTEMPTS  AT  ITS  IDENTIFYING. 


KADESH-BARFEA. 


1.    WHY  IT  DROPPED  FROM  NOTICE. 

NotwithstaiKling  the  importance  and  early  promincnoe  of 
Kodesli-Uarnea  as  a  Uiiuidary  line  landmark,  and  as  a  point  of 
strategic  value  on  the  boixler  of  the  Holy  I^aud,  it  seems  to  have 
droppetl  out  from  the  records  of  travel  and  of  study  during  a 
period  of  six  to  eight  oenturies  after  the  days  of  EuiKibius  and 
Jerome ;  and  tlie  reasons  for  this  fact  It  is  not  difficult  to  surmise. 

Because  Kadcsh-barnca  was  a  sechideil  stronghold,  itflT  from  the 
main  routes  of  travel  while  yet  it  was  near  to  them,  it  would  natu- 
rally be  passed  by  without  notice,  when  there  was  no  special 
occasion  for  turuuig  aside  to  it  It  was  not  a  station  on  any  of 
the  great  Roman  mads  across  (he  desert,  or  into  and  through 
Palestine,  to  find  a  place  on  all  the  prominent  routc-raa|»i,  such  as 
the  Ajitoninc  Itinerary  and  the  Peutlnger  Tables.  It  \vas  not  in 
the  ordinary  routes  of  pilgrimage  to  or  from  Jenwalem  or  Mount 
Sinai,  to  have  mention  in  the  devout  itineraries,  from  Bishop 
ArcuIPs  to  that  of  Sir  John  Maundeville.^ 

Nor  \n\3  it  in  the  line  of  the  customary  approaches  to  Palestine 
from  the  West,  during  the  varying  conflicts  for  the  possession  of 
that  land,  as  recorded  in  the  crusading  chronicles  of  the  middle 
No  Cliristian  army  followed  in  the  track  of  Kcdor-la'omer 


>  Sm  Xwtbnch  del  HcUigcn  Lands;  also,  Wright's  Early  Travel*  in  PnUtline. 
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or  of  Mo6G9|  in  an  attempted  cutty  into  the  Holy  Lajid  frum  the] 
Boutiiwani  ;  and,  therefore,  none  neetled  to  seek  a  stopping-place] 
at  the  border  strongljold  which  tJiose  chieftains  recognized  as  aaj 
oljective  point  in  such  a  movement. 

Meantime,  tlicre  were  no  geograpliical  studies  of  that  region,  in 
either  Jowisli  or  Christian  drrlee,  which  gave  fresh  light  to  any ' 
out^f-the-way  location,  however  important  it  might  be  in  its  rela-  ■ 
tions  to  the  Bible  narrative.     Hence  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  i 
that  Kadcsh-baruea  seemed  forgotten. 


2.    A  GLEAM  DURING  THE  CRUSADES. 

In  a  siuglo  instanee  tliere  is  a  mention  of  Kadcsh-barnea,  in  the 
crusoUiug  clironicles  of  William  of  Tyre;*  and  naturally  this 
mention  is  in  connection  with  a  movement  Egyptward.  ■ 

It  was  between  the  second  and  tliird  crusades,*  under  the  reign 
of  Amalric  I,  (or  Aniaury  I.),  tlie  brother  and  successor  of  Bald- 
win III.,  as  king  of  Jerujialera,  a.  d.  1167.  A  state  of  thing* 
which  at  that  time,  was,  in  a  sense,  advantageous  to  the  Christians, 
grew  out  of  the  discords  and  conflicts  among  the  Muhammadaas 
of  Egypt,  S\Tia,  and  Asiatic  Turkey.  The  rival  kbaleefehs  of 
Cairo  and  Baj^hddd  were  ia  bitter  hostility  to  each  other;  and 
both  the  snltan  of  Damascus  and  the  king  of  Jerusalem  endeav- 
ored from  time  to  dme  to  avail  themselves  of  this  hostility  for 
personal  ends.* 

After  the  Chriptian  and  the  Syrian  armies  had  succ^ively 
invaded  Egypt,  and  then  withdrawn  from  it,  the  sultan  of  Damas- 

» See  liLi  "  Hifltoria,"  in'Owrta  Dei  per  Francot,  ot  p.  962  /. 
'Aitnall  iiucti  tnattcnt,  there  Is  &  dificrcnce  in  Uic  diriding  lin«  rtn^o^Jaed  br 
different  aathoritics.  Mill  {ffitt.  of  Cnuad^i,  chap.  X.),  coont*  thii  pcrioil  twlveen 
the  second  and  third  crusa<l«i;  so  do<s  Cox  (Encyc,  Brii,,  ointb  wl..  Art.  "Crq- 
■aa«*");  but  Michaud  {UiH.  of  OnuadM,  Bk.  VII.),  iuvludcs  it  la  the  thml 
cnuide. 

'  Vftrioui  Mtltoritiee  (w  Abore)  go  to  show  these  bctSi 
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cus  made  a  league  with  the  khalccfeh  of  Baghddd  for  the  aubju- 
gatioti  uf  I^'}»t;  ui  order  that  the  sultan  might  govern  it  politi- 
cal!/, and  that  the  eastern  klialeefeh  might  secure  undisputed 
religious  sway  in  the  Muhammadan  workl.  To  thid  em!  a  vast 
aniij*  W3«  raised,  and  bogau  iU  move  Egv'ptward.  Then  it  was 
that  Egypt  invoked  the  aid  of  the  ChristiaaSj  promising  to  pay  a 
heavy  tribute  in  return  for  the  pi*otection  aaked  for. 

The  king  of  Jerusalem  agreed  to  render  the  desii-ed  assistaucc. 
At  hifl  summons,  there  was  an  assembly  at  NAblus  of  all  the  dig- 
nitaries of  churc-h  and  state  in  tlic  kingdom  of  Jerusalem ;    and 
arrangeiucnts  were  sjieeded  for  the  raising  of  men  and  money 
without  stint,  for  the  new  campaign.     Meantime  the  report  came 
to  king  Amalric  that  the  Syrian  leader  witli  his  allied  army  "had 
taken  his  way  tlirough  the  desert  !)y  which  the  people  of  Israel 
came  to  the  Ijand  of  Promise;"'  that,  in  fact,  he  had  crasse*!  the 
Desert  et-Tech  from  its  eastern  to  its  western  borders,  entering  it, 
<.loubtless,  by  the  way  which  Kedor-la'omer  had  taken  into  the 
AVildcrneas  of  Paran.     Tlien  king  Amalric,  gathering  al!  the  sol- 
<iiers  at  his  disposal,  hastened  down  to  interc<?pt  him,  going  "even 
Xo  Kadesh-barnea  which  is  in  the  desert;"  but  " not  finding  him 
lie  quickly  returned,"  saj's  the  chronicler.* 

From  furtlier  reports  of  the  movements  of  Amalric,  in  connec- 
tion with  this  invasion  of  Egj'pt  fi-om  the  Eiist,''  it  is  evident  iliat 
l»is  own  coun^e  was  Egyptward,  and  that  he  wont  by  way  of  Gaza, 
•from  the  centre  of  his  kingdom.     This  mention  of  Kadcsh-barnca 
'would  seem,  tJiercfore,  to  show  tlmt  during  the  crusading  period, 
as  in  the  days  of  Jerome  and  Eusebius,  that  region  was  ojuuted 
,tbe  desert,  or  a  jM)rtion  of  the  desert,  tliat  stretched  along  the 
eoatbcrn  boundan.'  of  the  Holy  Land  from  near  its  western  limits, 
ABOtber  remarkable   illustration  of  the  typical   character  of 


'  OcMla  Dei,  p.  fl'^l.  *Ihid. 

■8m  lliirs  HiH.  0/  Cr\uades,  chap.  X,  p.  131  /.;  Mictiaud'*  HUt,  oj  CnaadtM, 
VdL  IU.,  p.  388  /. 
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^Tpty  with  ite  temptations  and  its  boodage,  ia  ooiitrwt  witti 
Faleaciiie,  vitli  its  cooflkts  aod  its  poesibilities  of  rot  b^  liutk,  ■ 
furnidbed  in  the  0(017  of  this  Egyptwani  moTcmeot  of  the  dct 
king  of  Jeroaalem.  When  Ainalric  had  seen  the  abounding  aa- 
terial  tnanua  of  Kgypt,  he  oovcted  them  as  man  aiuaaii'e  than 
his  Btniteoed  and  desolate  domain  in  I^deattAeyand  he  detamiDcd 
to  posses  that  land.  And  bis  purpose  and  eDdmTors  in  thii  di- 
rection became  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  Chriadan  aaptwaaiy  m 
Palestine.  It  was  in  connection  with  this  divenMO  of  the  aUeugth 
of  tlic  crusaders'  power,  that  gn^ond  was  lost  00  their  ndrthcra 
borders,  and  that  Saladin  (Sakh-ed-Deen^,  the  new  leader  of  the 
Saracens,  was  brought  into  preeroinenoe  before  his  own  people, 
and  became  a  power  for  the  crushing  out,  fnr  the  time  at  lesst^  of 
the  Christiim  sway  la  the  Holy  Land.*  It  would  have  been  bet- 
ter for  Atnalric  to  have  sojourned,  like  Abraham,  between  Kadesb 
and  Shur,  rather  than  to  have  passed  hurriedly  through  Arabia,  in 
the  bojie  of  Ending  a  more  attractive  home  in  the  Land  of  Bond- 
age than  was  available  to  him  in  the  ancient  Land  of  Promise^ 

8.    NATURAL  MISTAKES  OP  MEDI.E\'AL  WBITERa. 

In  the  lock  of  any  fresh  discoveries  concerning  the  site  of 
Eodocih-barnca,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  ambigooas  and 
uncertain  references  Ui  it  in  tlie  name-lists  of  the  early  Christian 
writers,  together  widj  tlic  duplicating  of  its  synonym  Keqam  in 
the  early  rabbinical  writings,  ouutinuod  for  centuries  to  cause  con- 
fusion in  both  Chriittian  and  Jewish  attempts  at  its  Irxating.  Nor 
can  it  be  doubted  that  every  attempt  lo  reconcile  these  conflicting 
indicatioim  with  the  ck^rcr  diselosures  of  the  Bible  text,  would 
inevitably  increa^ie  the  coufubioo. 

Those  who  followed  tlie  Onomastioon,  would  be  inclined  to  look 


iSee  liiehftod'a  BiU.  ttf  OrUMda:  Vol.  UL.  pp.  392-408. 
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for  Ka<lc8h-barnca  as  a  wildemesa-r^ion  south  of  Palestine, 
etretching  across  the  desert  even  to  Petra  on  the  east  of  the  'Ara- 
bftli.  Those  who  turned  to  the  Bible  for  guidance  would  bo  uure 
that  Kadcsh-bamca  lay  far  to  the  westward  of  the  \Vrabah,  and 
on  tlie  southern  border  of  the  Holy  I^and  proper.  Those  who 
would  rewjncile  the  Bible  and  the  Ononiaslioon,  or  who  had  been 
misled  by  the  talmudic  references  to  the  two  Rocjams,  must  seek 
for  two  Kadcehes,  or  one  Kader*li  and  one  Kadesh-baniea ;  the  one 
at  the  ca.<t  of  tJic  southern  desert;  the  other  westward.  And  just 
this  variety'  of  opinions  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  commen- 
tators, geographers,  and  travelers,  for  a  series  of  centuries. 

The  first  explicit  mention  of  a  Kadctih  as  distinet  from  Kadeah- 

Kiea,  so  far  a;^  I  know,  is  by  "  Rashi," '  lu  the  biter  part  of  the 
Duth  century.     IIo  simply  says :  "  Tlierc  were  two  towns ;  the 
was  called  Kad^h,  and  the  other  Kailesh-barnea."  '    lie  gives 

no  reason  for  this  opinion  ;  nor  docs  he  seem  to  have  any  special 
&miliarity  with  the  geography  of  the  Holy  Land  from  personal 
knowledge.  He  was  apjmrently  misled  by  the  double  Tleqam  in 
tlie  Talmud — the  Rock-Kadc^^h  and  the  Rock-Petra;  and  again 
Air  error  at  this  jioint  would  l>e  sure  to  mislead  Jewish  writers 
af^r  him,  as  En^ebius  and  Jerome  were  the  means  of  misleading 
Christian  scholars. 

It  is  said  tliat  Maimonides,  wlio  closely  followed  Ra.shi  in  time, 
"constructed  a  map  of  the  frontiers  of  Palestine."'  Such  a  map 
I  do  not  find  reproduced  or  referred  to  in  any  edition  of  lua  works 
which  I  have  examined ;  but  there  is  a  rabbinical  map,  or  rude 
plot,  of  the  Holy  Land  l>onndaries,  to  be  found  in  many  old 
works,*  and  possibly  this  dates  fr<im  his  time,  Tt  simply  ni^tes 
the  place  of  Kadesh-bamea,  os  west  of  the  lower  end  of  the  Salt 

'  See  pft!?e  151,  mi^tra.  *  Rashi,  'a/  htt'Tornh,  al  N'lim.  32 :  s. 

>8w  Zmu  on  "GtognpUdal  Litentnre  of  the  Jlwb,"  in  Asher's  Uetyamin  oS 
IWeKp.254. 

«  8«s,  «■ ;.  Vfto  HamckTeld'a  Bih.  Oeog.  Vol.  I.,  p.  138. 
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Sea;  but   in  such  a  way  as  to   throw  do  light  on  its 
location. 

The  earliest  mention  of  Kndofih-bamea  which   I  find  in  anyj 
Christian  writer  after  Jerome,  is  in  the  Latin  work  of  the  Domini-* 
can   Brocardus,  entitled   "Looorum   Tcrrie  Sonets   Descriptio,"^ 
which   was  probably  written   near  the  clofie  of  the  thirteenth 
century.' 

Broeardus  had  been  in  the  Holy  I^ud  ;  but  apparently  not  in 
the  desert.  His  references  to  KadE^h-barnea  are  vague  and  inex- 
act; and  are  evidently  contrullud  by  tlic  idea  of  Ku-sebius  and 
Jerome,  that  it  was  a  wildcmess-rt^ion  stretching  west\vard  along<fl 
the  desert  border  of  Palestine,  from  the  vielnily  of  Petra  ;  or  from 
Kerek,  at  the  east  of  the  Dead  Soa,  whieh  was  then  supjKisetl  to 
be  the  site  of  ancient  Petra.  His  statcmentfl  throw  no  new  light 
on  the  subject ;  tliey  rather  go  to  show  the  general  lack  of  knowl- 
edge on  this  {mint  in  his  day.  fl 

Perha|>s  the  earliest  map  of  the  Holy  Land  with  any  attempt  at 
aocunite  locations,  was  that  of  Marino  Sauuto,  an  Italian  geogra- 
pher' and  a  historian  of  tl»c  crusades,^  who  had  visited  Palestine. 
His  map  was  drawn  early  in  the  fourteenth  century  ;  and  it  wattfl 
long  made  the  basis  of  the  maps  of  tliat  region.  As  it  extended 
only  to  the  southern  tonjjuc  of  the  Dead  Sea,  it  did  not  include 
tlie  region  of  Kadcsh-baruca ;  but  a  note  which  appears  at  the 
lower  margin  of  the  map,  as  reproduced  in  an  edition  of  "  Gesta 
Dei  per  Francos,"  under  date  of  1611,  refers  to  the  "land  offl 
Amalek"  as  southward  of  tlie  lower  line  of  the  map,  and  as  "ex- 


1  *'A1]  editors  refer  this  tract  to  the  thirteenth  eeatary;  mmo  to  the  evly  ptrt, 
and  Miroe  to  the  close;  bal  the  vc^ight  of  auttiority  Heoms  to  lean  towKrda  the  latter 
put,  or  alwat  A.  D.  1280"  fRoIiinsnu's  Bib.  Jien.  11.,  fi39). 

*ne  idm>  prepared  "a  map  of  the  world  reprmenUn;  the  Mediternuie«a  «Dd 
Atliinllo  cniutis  iLH  (lir  M  Plonderi,  probably  drawn  between  1312  aad  1331 "  {Snf^/f. 
Bril.,NtnlJi  ed,  Art.  "Map"). 

*  Uis  "  Socreta.  Fideliom  "  b  iu  Oata  D^ 
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■tending  to  the  tongiie  of  the  DeaJ  Sea  and  Kadesh-barnea.**  This 
note,  which  is  m  substance  taken  from  Sanuto's  "Secpeta  Fkle- 
lium,"  would  secra  to  indicate  tliat  he  c<7iiiite<l  Kadcsh-bamca  as  a 
'westward  landuiark}  over  againet  the  Dead  Sea  as  an  eusteru  one. 


k 
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There  was  no  !ack  of  pilgrimages  to  tlie  Holy  Tjand  during  all 
the  Middle  Ages;  nor  was  Mount  Sinai  then  overlooked  as  a  place 
of  ChrL^tiau  pilgrimage.  But  the  pilgrims  generally  wei-e  intent 
rather  on  showing  their  veneration  for  sites  wliich  were  tradition- 
ally identified,  tlian  on  discovering  anew  any  sacred  plaet;  which 
bad  long  lx>en  lost  sight  of.  It  was  not  until  near  the  ehwc  of  the 
fifteenth  century  that  a  spirit  of  fresh  investigation  seemed  to  be 
awakeniJ  in  travelers  there  as  cLsewhere ;  then,  however,  the  in- 
vention of  printing  promoted  the  quickening  of  that  spirit  to  a 
!cgree  quite  nnexample*!  liefore. 

First  among  Christian  tnivclcrs  to  suggest  that  they  had  visited 

ic  site  of  Kadcsh-baruea,  were  Brcydenbach  and  Fabri ;  and  tlieir 
tion  has  chief  value  in  the  fact  that  it  was  a  suggestion  in 

is  directiou,  however  little  it  liad  to  pest  on. 

It  was  in  148t*J-84  that  Dean  Brcydenbach  of  Maycnce,  and 
Friar  Fabri  of  Ulm,  two  Roman  etx-lesiastics,  journeyed  together 
from  -Jerui^ilera  to  Mount  Sinai  by  way  of  Gaza  and  Beersheba. 
Among  their  oompanions  were  the  Count  of  Solms  and  Frciherr 
WsLOS  Werli  von  ZimU'r.  Brcydculmch  and  Fabri  wrote  each  his 
onTi  report  of  the  jonrney  ;'  and  each  wrote  the  story  over  again 
for  the  bcnclit  of  a  titled  companion.'  These  fuup  reports  show 
iiuay  discrepaiicies  in  the  order  and  distances  of  places  visited  ;' 


^^ 


>  Bnydenboeli'i  Ttin.  ffitroaotyn. :  Fabri'a  BDoyatorivm, 
*  Ptber'«  SttcAreSnmg,  for  Hans  Werli ;   Itreydenbach'a  Betehrdbung,  for  Uik 

tofSollBS. 

'  For  exanqile,  Breydenboeh  Ukjw^  that  cm  leaving  Gmxs  they  stopped  jnst  ovtdde 
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such  discrcpandeB,  however,  as  are  not  to  be  wondered  at  in  ttin»- 
rarica  of  tluU  period,  and  of  that  region.  Of  the  t\\'o  ccxJesiaaticis 
Fabri  15  oommonly  the  more  aoconite ;  yet  Breydenbach  has  had  the 
hirg^  popalaHty,  perhaps  from  hb  freer  plagiarism  from  Bracar- 
dos's  work  already  mentioned.  Both  writers  have  more  promi- 
nence through  their  place  at  the  dawning  of  a  better  day  on  the 
field  of  their  research,  than  any  work  performed  by  them  would 
merit  on  its  own  a(.iix>UDt. 

At  some  distance  below  Gaxa  \\\cx  travdcrs  came  to  a  place 
which  they  thought  might  be  identified  with  Kade&h-bamca. 
Fabri  says  of  it :  ^  "  We  came  into  a  land  undulating  and  unequal 
with  hilUj  bat  barren.  The  place  also  is  called  in  Arabic,  Cha- 
watlta.'  And  in  it  wc  found  many  s^ns  and  marks  that  there 
were  once  human  habitations;  for,  abore  ns,  we  fonnd  twelve 
great  walled  ancient  cisterns,  ronnd  about  which  were  lying  many 
broken  pieces  of  pottery,  and  ashes  . .  .  According  to  the  position 
of  that  place,  I  tliink  that  it  ia  the  region  of  Kadesh  bamea." 
Breydenbach  goes  a  little  farther,  in  hts  inclination  to  identify  this 


thp  city  for  the  fint  ni)t:bt ;  and  the  MooBd  night  tber  rtnpped  at  I>efchen),  "  one  milt 
firom  Gftza."  Fabri  aajri,  that  tbe  da^ioDowiDg  their  aij^t  at  Gaxniaha,  jtutoatBid* 
of  Qua,  they  journeyed  "  eight  boon "  in  the  direction  of  Bc«nheba.  ami  tlien 
iloppedat  Lcbhem.  He  meatluna  that  on  thii  niutr,  at  one  German  mtle  ine^y 
0ve  Bng^luh  nulu'i  fmm  OaamalM^  thdr  Arab  shorkh  It^fl  them,  on  hts  return  to 
Jentialem.  The  place  of  thiM  incident  may  hare  mklcd  BreydMtbaofa  in  the  vriUn; 
ap  of  his  notes,  Fabri  in  another  plaoe  says  that  they  reaolied  Beenbetia  Bome 
hoon  before  retching  Lebhem.  SdcIk  disereponoies  at  these  vould  icrm  to  indieale 
tluit  while  thaw  traTolen  refer  lo  Testable  plaoei  rioted  by  thcni,  they  are  ooafttBed 
as  to  the  dlatanoei  and  ordrr  of  pinm,  one  frnni  another,  ax  micht  easily  he  the  oaee 
la  writing  up  a  record  from  note-jottingi.  (Comp.  Etagntorivm,  IL,  409,  410,  asd 
RttMbuek,  p.  29t!). 

Bobinion  [Bib.  Ret,,  II.,  Ml)  tara:  **0n  eooporinff  the  tiro  aoooaab,  I  6nd  (hat 
of  Fabri  to  be  more  full  aad  acranite ;  and  whercrer  there  b  a  di»crcpaney  (at  at 
Hebron,!  the  iatter  is  to  be  prcfcrrod." 

1  Rwynlorium.     II.  411  /. 
*  It  b  more  probable  that  the  Arabic  name  was  ITfittieitiieh  (  U^'y^  )  an  irregular 
pbuml  uf  Kau/d  (  \j^y^  ),  meaning  "  Cistenu  "—or  Place  of  Clatema. 
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te  of  Kadesh-bsimca.  He  says  of  it : '  "  Wc  came  into  a 
place  which  in  the  Arabic  tongue  is  called,  Cawatha ;  but  in  the 
Latin,  Cades." 

Just  whore  this  place  was  is  not  clear  from  the  several  narra- 
tives. From  one  record,  it  would  scorn  to  be  near  Gaza ;  from 
another,  to  bo  at  two  or  tlircc  days  distance  southeasterly ;  and 
from  yet  another,  to  be  below  Beersheba.*  It  U  thought  by  some 
that  Tucher,  a  traveler  from  Bethlehem  to  Gaza,  in  1479,  had  re- 
ferred to  this  region  under  the  name  "  Mackati ; " *  alt-hough  i\\'\n  is 
fcy  no  means  sure.  On  the  strength  of  these  notes,  Zimmcrmann, 
in  his  large  map  of  Syria  and  Palestine,*  which  accompaoied 
Bitter's  great  work,  laid  down  "  Cha\Tata,"  with  several  alternative 
Duucs,  at  a  point  a  little  southeast  of  Gaza ;  and  the  new  mnp  of 
the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund*  gives  "Khan  el-UawAdi "" 
at  alwut  the  same  point.  The  whole  thing  is,  however,  of  little 
importance  except  as  sho\ring  the  fact,  that  in  this  earliest  mention 
of  the  poeeible  site  of  Kadesh-bamea  in  the  record  of  modern  tra- 
rel,  the  idea  of  Kuscbiiis  and  Jerome,  that  the  region  of  Kadcsh- 
extended  westward  to  near  the  Mediterranean  border  of 

iilestiue,  prevailetl  in  the  minds  of  the  more  intelligent  Christian 
bilgrims,  as  it  had  before  prevailed  in  the  minds  of  the  crusaders. 

With  the  discover)'  of  printing,  there  came  also  a  new  applica- 
Jon  of  copper  engraving,  and  wood-cutting,  for  the  multiplication 

illaatrations  in  printed  works;  and  this  facilitated  an  increase 
bf  maps  to  accompany  geographies  and  Bibles.  In  the  second  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century  a  rude  map  illustrating  the  exodus  and 
wanderings  of  the  Israelites  woa  rcprwluccd,  with  variations,  in 
popular  editions  of   the    Bible    in    Latin,   French,  and    Eng- 


1  fiingrariumf  (Spiren  edition ;  pagCB  not  nnmhernl.) 
!  iiot«  at  ptpe  I9\,s\tpra.  *Tuchcr*s  "  Beiehrribung"  {in  iZciu&turA,  p.  078). 

•  K<\rU  ron  Sjritn  u.  Pataxtinn,  ^  Map  n/  Wut.PnL,  Sheet  xii. 

•  "  The  word  meani  hind  iegs,"  Bays  "  Name  Lista  "  Ouir.  qf  We*U  Pal),  p.  361. 
PoMbly  Hmirwftdeh  was  miatakeo  for  tbta  word  by  the  exploren.  S««  note  al  p.  193. 
1.1 


not  all  eoo- 
■■e  Alia  tb^  ai«  now.     In  ai 

frftber  CHtvad.    Of  mow  ihc  Bftk  Bvps  idleded 
tbe  Tipvf  of  geafOfhen  fior  tibe  I 

Willi  tW  tm  of  pining  amA  tapanw^  Ibov  ww  &  rerival  uf 
ni  old-dne  nafm  aad  ^geapafkim^  m  well  is  ■  mnhipliaft- 
tioo  of  new  ooeB.  Ymnom  tStiiam  of  Ptokwi^s  Gcognfihy  were 
n  JMHui,  Willi  MKWuwujiuig  —[w  *  Xo  OMps  dnwo  by  PtolcmT 
Ittd  Imb  piiMMiuL*  Tbe  ortiat  koovn  aapi  ploUa]  from  bU 
daUa  are  HippuBul  to  have  been  made  in  tbe  fifth  cestury  of  oar 
tea.  Tbe  new  maps  iasoed  whb  tbe  wmxiCHMve  printed  cdUioiift  of 
bis  work,  whiie  oDaAinned  to  his  data,  natmally  had  more  or  les 
aiditioDS  to  tbem  id  aooordanoe  with  the  later  advances  in  geo- 
graphical disoovGTT.  For  example,  in  his  geognphr  be  makes  no 
mention  of  Kailfsh-bomca;  bat  in  an  edition  of  it  printed  at 
Borne,  in  1508,  one  of  the  maps  Itas  a  similar  note  to  that  on 


>  See,  r.  7.  .*  Fnmeii  8t«pli«ns*«  rmeh  Bible,  A.  P..  1507 ;  BovilliTU**  French  Bi- 
ble, A.  D^  ISS9;  Sutaniler'*  Latin  Rible,  a.  d^  1674;  Selfiach ud  Bcchtold's  Latin 
Bible,  A.  D..  1591 ;  Barker**  Eo^lUb  Bible,  a.  v.,  XSW. 

*  I  Rm  iDclincd  to  thtnlc  that  Kotutcr  ww  Uw  uitbf>r  of  this  map ;  as  tUI  be  Men 
tuiher  oa.    A  biblical  ao<l  jBTM^rttphieal  eooelwiaii  of  Ai>,  is  vonbr  of  respect. 
»  Chn.«itopKer  PUntin's  I.AIin  Bible,  Antwerp. 
*  See  Base'«  axticle  "  Map,"  In  Enc^.  Brit.,  ninth  editiao. 

'  Rnge  (H  abore)  aayi :  "  Ho  RiAps  Ai^wor  to  hart  been  drawn  by  Ptolnny  him- 
pelf."  Bui  rtr)laiiy  (Cfo?.,  Bk.  1..  chap*. 21-24.)  vpcaka of  his  methods  of  prqiaiiag 
ku  mapo,  in  a  manner  to  Justify  the  belwf  that  he  did  prepare  tbem. 
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^farino  Sanuto's,  concerning  the  stretch  of  the  region  of  the  Amale- 

Ic  itcs  from  the  tongue  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  Kadcsh-bamea,  or  "  Cadcs- 

^3crsabee*'  as  it  is  here  csiUetl.   The  majw  iu  other  etlitions  of  Ptole- 

xxiy  which  I  have  examined'  rontaiu  no  mention  of  Kad<!«h-l)amea. 

The   two  centuries   fullowiug  the  invention   of  printing   were 

xnarked  by  a  revival  of  geographical  study.     Some  of  the  maps  of 

t:hut  period  ore  of  u  style  and  finish  to  bear  comparison  with  good 

^vork  of  the  prefient  day.    Ami  the  l>aHis  of  much  of  our  geographi- 

cral  knowlwJgc  was  then  laid  by  such  mastei*3  in  their  line  as  Mer- 

<i«tor  and  Miinstcr  and  Orteliu?,  and  others  less  known  but  not 

less  worthy  of  praise.    The  Holy  Jjand  came  in  for  its  full  share 

«3f  study  by  the  foremost  geograpliers  of  the  time  ;  but,  of  couniej 

Chey  had  no  new  thita  for  the  settlement  of  disputed  sites,  and  they 

xiattirally  gave  lai-ge  weight  to  the  opinions  of  Bible  students  of 

"tiieir  day  and  earlier,  in  such  a  matter.   Their  locations  of  Kadcsh- 

l)arnca  are,  tliereforc,  valuable  only  as  showing  the  current  opinions 

«f  their  time  concerning  it. 

Jacob   Zieglor,  a  Bavarian   scholar,  published  a  work  on  the 
geography  of  Palestine,  witli  accompauyiug  maps,  in  1532.*    These 
maps  show  a  close  study  of  the  Bible  text,  and   they  locate 
*'  Akrabbim"  at  the  westward  of  the  lower  tongue  of  the  Dead 
SSea,  and   "Chades  Barueah  "  southwesterly  of  tliat  tongue,  mid- 
way toward  the  Mwliterrancan  shore ;  just  where  the  latest  con- 
clusions of  scholars  would  find  it.     Gerard   Aferrator's  first  geo- 
graphical work  was  a  map  of  the  Holy  Land,  published  in  1537. 
This,  by  itself,  I  liave  not  seen;   but  Mercator's  later  maps  of 
Palestine,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,*  do  not  note  Kadesh-baruea. 


<  Indading  Strubnig,  a.  d.  1525 ;  BiUIe,  A.  D.  1546 ;  aad  later  ones. 
>  Published,  like  many  ft  book  of  that  daj  without  a  title.    Ttiere  u  nothing  in 
tkii    line    iMTond:    "  Jaeobi    Ziegteri,   Arymtorati,    aputl    Petrun    OpUio*irm, 
MJ).  XXXII." 

'  Taeladtng  hit  Ati<u  Minor,  Anuterdam,  a.  d.  161 4,  and  hia  larger  AtJaa,  Anuter- 
dam,  X.  D.  1633. 
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Mun8ter*8  Cosmographv  of  1 550^   gives  a  map  of  Palestine  ami 
of  the  iTgion  below  it,  on  which  is  laid  down  the  line  of  IsraelVl 
exodus  and  wanderings  much  in  the  form  which  soon  aAer  ap- 
peared in  popidar  editions  of  the  Bible,  as  already  noted,*  and 
which  ind*?od  may  have  been  the  foundation  of  that.     Tl»e  name 
of  Kadesh-barnea  docs  not  appear  on  this  edition  of  the  map,  but 
this  seems  to  be  an  accidental  omission  ;  for  the  turning-point  of 
the  Israelites  from  the  southern  border  of  Canaan  is  made,  wilhoiit 
a  note,  just  at  the  place  where   Kadcj^h-bamea  is  noted   in  the 
Bible-maps,  midway  between  the  Dead  Sea  and   the   Mediti 
ranean ;  and  in  a  subseijuent  eilition  of  his  Cosmography,'  MUns' 
locates  Kadesh-bamea,  Kadcsh,  and  Zin,  together  at  that  point, 
southerly  from   Hebron.     This  would  seem  fo  show  his  under-^ 
standing  of  Kadesh-bamea  as  a  "city"  in   the  "Wilderness  of" 
Kadcsh,  and  both  in  the  Wilderness  of  Zin,  according  to  the 
Bible  text.  f 

Ortelina,  of  Antwerp,  in  1570,  took  up  again  the  two-fold  idea 
of  Kadesh ;  and,  in  the  maps  aocx^mjianying  his  "  Thc?atrujo  Orbis 
Terrarum,"  he  locate<l  Kadcsh-ljarnca  in  its  projier  place,  sonth  of  ^ 
Hebron,  as  if  in  conformity  to  the  Bible  tert;  while,  as  if  to  con-^ 
form  to  his  understanding  of  Euscbius  and  Jerome,  he  notwl  "Zin 
or  Kadesh  "  at  the  southeast  of  the  Dead  Sea,  not  fiir  from  the 
Petra  of  that  day,  which  was  Kcrck. 

And  now  came  a  new  landmark  in  the  realm  of  popuhir  bibli- 
cal geography,  in  a  treatise  that  had  much  to  do  with  |»erp»'tnnting 
the  error  of  more  than  one  Kadcsh.  Christian  Adrichoraius,  a 
Romish  ecclesiastic  of  Holland,  availing  himself  of  the  earlier 
geographical  works,  together  with  the  records  of  study  and  travel 
in  the  field  of  the  Holy  Land/  brought  much  gathered  materia 


>  Cotmog.  Oeog.,  B&sle.  *See  pajre  lf3/.,  mpra.  ■  n&sle,  A.  n.  15T4. 

*  Adriuhomlus  gives  a  long  list  of  aiithoritic<i  consiilled  by  liini,  inclu'liii^  tUc  aai 
dent  seogrnphen,  asd  later  -writers,  (lucb  as  William  of  Tyre,  Brocanlius  Menntar, 
Vitriactis,  aad  Bnydenhach. 
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into  elaasified  order,  nntler  the  title  of  "  Theatrum  Teme  Sancdc/* 
His  work  rescniblal  Uic  OnomoaCioon  in  ite  systematic  form,  rather 
tlian  tlie  unsystcmutic  treatli^  of  Brocardus.  Its  first  edition  was 
published  at  Col))gne,  in  1590,  five  years  after  the  author's  death. 
At  oucc  it  hod  popular  favor ;  and  at  least  five  sulit^ueut  edltloos 
wert:  published  witiiin  a  ceutur)*. 

While  the  accompanying  maps  of  the  Holy  Land  were  more  iu 
detail  and  fuller  than  those  publif^hed  before  his  day,  they  were 
less  aoeurate  concerning  the  region  oi'the  Hebrew  wanderings;  for 
they  actually  gave  no  hint  of  two  anus  to  the  Ked  Sou,  and  of  the 
peninsula  formed  by  them.  HLs  mcthixl  of  solving  difiieultics 
uoncerning  the  location  of  Kadeah  was  eminently  simple.  It  was 
merely  by  muUlplying  the  sites.  He  gave  Kadesh,  Kadesh-barnca, 
the  Desert  of  Kadedi,  and  Kadesh-iMilm  '  (a  name  which  came  from 
a  misreading  in  the  Apocrj-pha*),  as  four  tlistinct  placets,  Tlie 
Besert  of  Kadesh,  or  of  "  Ziii,  which  is  Kadcsh/*  he  located  at  the 
Boath  of  the  Dead  Sea,  sweeping  down  toward  the  Red  Sea; 
and  in  that  desert  he  located  Kodcsh,  or  Meribah-Kodesh;  abo 
Kadcsh-palm.  Katlesh-barnea,  \^nth  Ritiimali,  he  lo<':)ted  at  its 
proper  place,  on  the  south  of  Palestine,  hali-way  aerotia  to  the 
Metliterraueau.  "With  this  variety  to  choose  from,  it  was  easy  for 
any  one  to  quote  Adrichomius  in  justification  of  a  favorite  site  of 
Kadei^h;  and  Adrichomius  l>ecame,  and  long  remained,  a  popular 
uutiiority  in  his  field. 

Almost  aimultanetiusly  with  the  work  of  Adrichomius,  there 
a  more  modestly  pretentious  work  by  Biinting,  of  Magde- 
harg,  under  the  title  of  "Itinerarium  Socrae  Seriptune."  First 
printed  in  German,  in   1591,  it  was  translated,  with  some  re-ah^>- 


>  Edition  t>f  1600,  p.  US.  a,  21 :  b,  32,  33,  24. 
'F<nrlariftftiona24;  14.    "I  sbot  upwanl  like  a  palm  tree  on  the  Meo^hores^" or 
"ioEngnddi  [fvai^ftOfiiV;  34S.CO..  iv  VaSAl,  i.  t„  tv  'ILyyaM;  rv 'Eyydi^tf,  296. 
306 ;  iv  rtidwc,  2&3 ;  Olil  Ut..  in  Gnka).  All  are  clearlj  correctiona  for  the  fint." 
{Sehaff-Biueli  Com.  on  Apoc,  io  loco.) 
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ing,  into  English,  as  *'The  Travels  of  the  Holj'  Patriarchs  wkI 
ProphetH,"  etc ;  and  it  csasily  held  a  place  for  more  tlwin  a  ccniun-. 
Thia  work  actually  assumed  to  givo  the  precise  latitude  and  lougi- 
tude  of  every  scriptural  site,  together  witli  its  distance  io  miles 
from  Jerusalem ;  and  at  every  before  debatable  f>oint,  including 
every  station  of  tlie  wanderings,  it  was  as  prompt  and  po»iti\*c 
with  an  unambiguous  answer,  as  is  an  Arab  guide  io  locating  sites 
in  expectation  of  baklisheesh.  Consistency  was  evidently  of  less 
importance  than  explicitness  in  this  autlior's  various  locations. 

la  this  work/  " Kades-Bamea "  is  called  "a  city  of  the  Idume- 
aos ; "  it  is  said  to  be  "  forty  miles  from  Jerusalem  towards  tlie 
Houth;"  its  longitude  is  given  at  65°  22'  (corresponding  with  the 
modern  35**  22'),  and  its  latitude  at  31"  29'  (the  same  as  at 
present.)  Of  "  Zin-Kadcs  "  it  is  said :  "  This  was  a  great  wilder- 
ness lyiug  between  Ezion-Gal>er  and  Kadcs-Baruea,  being  184 
miles  in  leugth,  abounding  with  tliorns  and  high  mountains. 
Upon  the  north  side  thereof  lay  Mount  Seir  and  Kades-Rirnea, 
and  towards  the  south  the  Red  Sea.  It  was  called  Paran  and  Zin, 
of  the  abundance  of  thorns  that  grew  there ;  for  Zin  of  Z:uiaii, 
siguifies  a  sharp  thorn;  Zinnim,  full  of  thorns;  and  Kadesh, 
sanctity  or  holiness.  Here  Moses  and  Aoi'on  having  struck  iha 
Rock  twice,  at  length  it  brought  forth  water ;  but  for  their  mur- 
muring and  incredulity  God  would  not  suflfer  them  to  go  into  the 
Land  of  Canaan.  This  lay  120  miles  from  Jenisalora  towarrl  the 
south."  Of  Rithmah  it  is  alHrraetl :  **  It  is  distant  from  Jerusalem 
112  miles  toward  the  southeast"  If  only  these  several  statements 
could  have  been  first  reconciled,  and  then  believed,  the  site  of 
Kadesh-barnea  would  have  been  settled  conclusively  two  tsenturicB 
ago. 

Following  Adrichomius  and  Biinting,  in  the  attempt  to  reconcile 
tlie  statements  of  £usebtus  and  tho  iudicatious  of  tlic  Biblc-tcxt  by 


I 


iSoe  the  Cofluh  edition,  pp.  117, 119, 13L 
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making  a  distinctiou  between  Kadt^b-bornea  aiid  Kadesh  in  the 
AVUderaeasof  Zu»,  tljere  came  lialcigh,'  of  England;  Ciuartsmius,* 
<jf  Italy;  Blaeu/  and  Dapijer,'  uf  Holland ;  Heidiuaun/  and  Hu- 
xuaxui/  of  Germany ;  Sanson/  of  Fniuw  ;  SpaiUiuim,*  of  the  Xeth- 
crUmds,  and  others.  All  of  these  geographers  agrceil  iu  locating 
Kadc^-bornca,  southerly  from  Hebron,  where  the  Bible  text 
locates  it.  They  differed,  however,  in  the  location  of  the  "  Zin 
which  is  Kailffih  ; "  some  of  tliem  placing  tJiis  not  far  eastwanl  of 
Kadcsh-bornca,  and  otJicra  placing  it  even  eaetwm*d  of  the  Bead  Sea. 
From  travels,  meantime,  there  was  little  light  »licd ;  although 
an  occasional  gleam  showed  itself  throiigli  such  an  opening  of  the 
desert  closures.  Roger,  u  French  misniunary,  on  a  map  accompa- 
nying his  description  of  the  Holy  Land"  located  Kadesh  below 
the  Dead  Sea,  as  if  iu  accordance  with  ltd  noting  by  Euscbius  us 
reaching  toward  Pctra.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  he  had 
himaeir  visited  tliat  region.  At  about  the  same  date,  Antonio  of 
Castile  furnished  a  nuip  with  his  rccr^rd  of  travels,'"  on  which  he 
noted  Petra  as  south  of  ilie  Dead  Sea,  and  Kadesh  as  southward 
from  Petra.  He,  indeed,  had  a  Spanish  precfxleut,  in  Montauo,'* 
for  the  locating  of  Kodcsh-barnea  well  to  the  southward,  even 
m  the  region  of  Mount  Sinai ;  idtliough  tlie  latter  placeil  the  site 
mid-way  between  the  eastern  and  western  bounds  of  the  peninsula, 
while  Antonio's  map  g:ivc  no  hint  of  a  jioninsula. 


*Jli4t,  of  World,  "Zia-cados  lojacth  to  Arftbt&  ye  DeKrt,  aud  Cftdeo-banicii  to 
Tdmnem"  (note  to  Map,  Vdl.  I.,  p.  218.) 

'Hut  Thtotoy.  H  Mont.  Term  Sandx,  p.  35  /.  *  Uap  in  Thtat.  Orb.  Terr. 

l^iUp  in  IfaukemHy*  Be»chr,  van  PaJ.,  p,  1.  *  "  TabulA  II."  in  Pa/satiRo. 

•  Mo:»  "JudiEo"  in  Atiat  jVopim. 
^KicboUsSaiuon.nnd  aflcrwanl  his  sons  William  and  Adrian  published  a  niiin- 
btrof  nllarrt     In  Uie  eurtiost  map  by  XiclioloN  which  I  haro  seen  {MiipG6,  uf  the 
^lUbioiia  of  inA4)  ontr  one  nUt  ia  claimed  fur  Ksdcsh,  and  that  in  ito  proper  pldue  u 
Kadeth-bomca ;  but  jinh«ci^uont  maps  by  the  Sonsona  note  two  sitc:s. 
*  Hap  "  P&liBstiiu"  in  Otog.  Sae.  et  Ecde4. 
•  £a  JVfT«  &itfi(«.  ••  £2  dewto  Ptrt^ino. 

u  Cited  w  authority  for  the  maps  m  Planttn's  Bible,  a.  d.  1583. 
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On  the  oilier  hand,  Chrifitophcr  FOrar,  of  Gcimanj,  went  orcr 
die  duserc  bctweca  K^'pt  and  Pule^dne  in  1 505-67;  and  afcer- 
wardii  wrote  an  account  of  hU  journeying  in  l>o[h  Latin  and 
German.  A  later  edition  of  tJiu  work/  pre]iarcd  by  his  brother 
Jacob,  was  publUhcd  in  164G^  with  cure  fully-designed  umpc^,  and 
on  appeudcd  geogru[>bieal  elmptcr.  On  those  luaps^  Kadosli  and 
Kadesh-barueu  lire  together  on  the  soutlienl  1>ordcr  of  the  Uoly 
Laud,  in  the  piv(|>er  ecutrul  position.  Again,  the  map  aooomjiauy- 
ing  the  itiuemr)*  of  Salomon  Schweigger,*  of  Nun-mberg,  locate 
Kadei»h  at  the  same  point,  without  duplicating  it  eliowhcre. 

It  was  in  the  latter  half  of  the  aevcnteenth  century,*  that  Liglit- 
foot  published  his  still  famous  *^  Horse  Hebraica^/'  which  threw 
tiueh  a  Hood  of  new  light  tm  many  a  dark  posriuge  in  the  Bible 
and  iu  the  Tuliuud.  As  Iu\d  alreoily  been  mentioned,  he  took  up 
tliin  puzzling  question  of  a  double  Re<|am  and  a  double  Kadish, 
and  although  he  did  nut  seem  to  surmiiic  tlio  reason  for  tiic  appa- 
rent duplicatiug  (in  tlie  name  of  the  R<»ck-Kadeah  and  the  IWk- 
Pctra),  he  was  prououneed  in  his  conviction  that  Kailesli  and 
Kadesh-barnea  wore  one,  or  were  coincident.  Indeed,  on  this 
{>oiut  his  argument  from  the  Biblc-tcxt  was  and  is  uuauswerable  ; 
and  it  would  seem  to  be  overwhelmingly  conclusive.*  A  school- 
buy  can  uuderstand  iu  In  sulistance  it  is  this:  The  gathering 
pUu^  of  Israel  aflcr  its  thirty-eight  years  of  wandering  was 
"Kadcshj"*  not  called  "  KaUesh-barnca,"  but  simply  Kadesh. 
That  was  the  "  city  "  Kadesh,  on  the  uttermost  boixlers  of  Edora, 
from  which  the  messengers  were  Bent  to  Edom's  king.  That 
Kadesh  wa^  the  place  of  murmuring  for  water  ;  and  in  eonse- 
qucnee  it  came  to  be  called  "  Meribah,"  or  *'  Strife,'*  or  '*  Meribah- 
Kadesh.''*    Ailerwards,  Mcribah-Kadesh  is  named  as  a  central  or 


>  Rei»-Bc»threa,.  t  Heists Setckrtib.  »  From  1658  to  le?-!. 

•  IIortT  ITfh.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  21.  k  Eiod.  20:  I. 

•  Comp.  Exod.  20 :  13,  24 ;  27 :  H  ;  Deat  M :  51  j  33:  6. 
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pivotal  point  uf  the  riouthern  l)uuu<l!iry  of  the  Holy  Land.'  But 
again  it  is  declared  that  the  pivotal  or  central  point  of  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Holy  Laud  is  "Kadesh-haruea;"*  not  Kadesl) 
simply,  but  Kailesh-barnwi.  It  is  therefore  dear  that  both 
''  Kadesh  '*  and  **  Kadcsh-barnca  "  are  identical  with  "  Merilxih- 
Kadcali  ;'*  and  if  proving  thciu  equal  to  the  same  thing  does  not 
prove  them  equal  to  eadi  other,  one  of  the  familiar  axioms  of 
mathematics  will  luive  to  Ix;  ameiidwl.  The  force  of  that  argn- 
ment  has  never  b<x*n  shaken,  indeed  it  may  be  said  never  to  have 
been  directly  assailed. 

In  this  matter,  however,  as  in  many  another,  it  has  been  shown 
that  it  \a  easier  to  niliflead  popular  o])iuion  by  an  erroneous  state- 
ment, thau  to  corrwt  popular  opinion  by  a  demonstration  of  that 
error.  £uscbius  and  Adrichomius  were  still  looked  u[K)u  as 
original  sourocs  of  information  conoeming  the  Holy  Land  and  its 
surroundings ;  and  many  a  scholar  who  turned  to  tliem  for  light 
was  iufluenocd  by  their  misconceptions,  even  oiler  Lightfoot  had 
made  the  trutli  clear  to  thoee  uho  followed  his  pr(xx«scs  of  reason- 
ing. More<n'er,  the  old  error  of  two  Kadeshes  was  given  a  new 
start,  and  with  fresli  life,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 

atury  by  the  important  geographical  works  of  Cellariua*  and 
Ecland,*  of  Germany,  and  Wells,^  of  Eaglaud.  Eacli  of  these 
works  reix;ate<l  the  old  arguments  for  a  double  Kadesh,  and  not 
one  of  them  met  or  mentioned  the  Bible  evidence,  as  presented  by 
Lightfoot,  in  proof  of  the  identity  of  Kndesh  and  Kadesh- baraea. 
When  such  leaders  as  tliese  were  newly  at  fault,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondcreil  at  tliat  the  public  generally  inclined  to  the  old  error. 

Yet,  all  this  time  there  wei*e  inde|)endeut  iuvestigators  who 
recognized  the  plain  indications  of  the  Bible  text  despite  the 
vagQC  and  misleading  suggestions  of  Euscbius.    Prominent  among 


1  £«k.  47 :  19  (margin) ;  48:  28. 
>  Not  OrA.  Antiq.  *  JPfUafMiiut. 


•Num.  34:  4;  Joth.15:  8. 
*i/*#*.  (j»y.  qf  O.  T.  and  iV'.  T, 
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these  was  Iladiu'^,  n  German  mathematician  and  theologum,  whoee 
careful  work  on  the  geograpliy  of  the  Huly  Laud  ^  has  not  hod 
the  prominence  which  its  real  merit  would  justify,*  He  recognized 
Kadosh-barneu  as  identical  with  Kadesh  iu  the  Wildemcsd  of  Zin, 
and  he  located  it  ooconliug  to  the  biblical  indication^  on  the 
southern  boundary-line  of  Judah.  Again,  Baohiene,  a  Dutch 
geographer,  approved  the  identification,  by  BreydenlMch  and 
Fabri,  of  Kades  just  below  Gaza  ;*  and  Ernst  F.  K.  RoseumulItT, 
a  German  geographer,  adopted  the  same  view,'  although  Iio  sub- 
aequcntly'  wavered  iu  his  opinion. 

It  in  unnecessary  to  track  these  lines  of  varying  opinion  through 
all  tlic  realm  of  biblical  geography  and  biblical  comment,  down  to 
the  period  of  fresh  investigation,  on  a  broader  basis  of  knowl- 
edge, into  the  fiicts  of  the  Bible  Btor}'.  It  is  siuflicicut  to  .oay,  that 
almoHt  without  exception  aU  were  agreed  in  locating  "  KadesTi- 
Ixirnea"  on  the  southern  border  of  tlie  Holy  Land,  southerly  from 
Hebron,  while  some  would  find  another  "Kadesh"  nearer  to  the 
Dead  Sea.  The  Bible  clearly  demanded  tlie  westerly  location  of 
Kadesh-barnea ;  even  Eusebiua  and  Jerome,  by  a  liberal  construc- 
tion, justified  it ;  and  scholars  were  practically  a  unit  in  so  reoog- 
niziug  the  truth,  down  to  the  days  of  llelaud,  and  subsequently. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  a  second  Kadesh  were,  its  necessary 
proximity  to  the  unnertain  borders  of  Edora,  together  with  the  in- 
fcrcuc%  from  the  rabbins,  and  from  Josephus,  Eusebiiis,  and 
Jerome,  that  it  was  in  some  way  near  to  Rcqam  or  the  Rock, 
wliich  was  supposed  to  be  Petra.  To  find  that  the  borders  of 
Eiloni  extendc<l  westward  of  the  'Arabah,  that  the  Bock  was 
another  name  lor  Kodesh-barnea  as  well  as  a  name  for  a  stroug- 


1  Jtf^i  Dovidici  ft  Salomonen  Dexcriptio,  etc.    Nunimbvrg,  a.  D.  1739. 
*  Similarly  cnou^li  this  Taluable  work  findi  no  mention  in  the  bibliographical 
list  of  Boliiiuum  or  in  that  of  Von  Rauiner. 
*i*aiatatiitaf\\A.  V.,  p. 384,  note.       * ScKoiia  in  V.  T,  (Leipng,  A.D.  17d5j,  lolooo. 
»  See  his  MiU.  Aittrih.  (a.  I>.  182S)  III.,  66. 
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io!d  of  Mount  Seir,  and  that  the  Biblo  madu  Kadesb-Ixirnea  ideu- 
Cdoal  with  Kailesh  in  tho  AVildcrncss  of  Zin,  would  at  any  time 
liave  proved  siitticient  to  fix  the  locition  of  Kadedh-baruoa,  and  of 
«xinrse  of  Kailcsh  also,  southerly  from  Hebron,  where  well-nigh 
sll  had  been  ready  to  admit  was  one  of  the  two  sites,  if  two  were 
DGces3ity, 


I 


k 


6.  FKESH  HINTS  AND  SURMISES  FROM  DESERT  TRAVEL. 

Until  and  durinj;  the  eightwnth  century,  the  ordinary  route  of  tra- 
betwoen  Mount  Sinai  and  Jerusalem,  for  tli(«e  who  visited  those 
sites,  was  along  the  western  border  of  the  peninsula,  enter- 
the  Iloly  Land  at  Gaza.  More  oommonly  the  route  \vas  from 
Suca  to  Mount  Sinai,  and  back  over  the  same  course ;  oocasionally 
tlie  route  from  M4>unt  Sinai  was  northward  to  Castle  Nakhl,  thence 
northeasterly  to  (iaza ;  and  on  rare  ocwisions  a  Christian  crossed 
the  deaert  to  Mekkch.'  A  direct  journey  from  Mount  Sinai  to 
Hcl>ron  was  almost  or  quite  unknown  ;  hence  there  was  little  op- 
portunity of  exploring  the  r^iou  where  all  tJie  Bible  indications 
would  locate  Kadesh-barnea.  Yet  travelers  were  tempted  then,  as 
now,  to  find  more  of  the  Bible  sites,  in  the  line  of  their  own 
journeying,  than  a  close  adherence  to  the  Bible  descriptions  would 
fully  warrant;  and  this  iuureascd  the  nmnber  of  suggested  loca- 
tions of  Kadesh. 

In  1722j  Dr.  Shaw,  an  English  clergyman,  traveled  in  Egypt, 
Arabia^  and  Palestine.  He  was  inclined  to  locate  Kadesh-baruea 
near  Castle  Xakhl  (which  he  would  identify  with  En-mishpat), 
and  he  argued  in  favor  of  this  site'  with  more  of  reason  tlian  the 
advocates  of  many  another  site  since  his  day.  He  recognized  tliis 
as  a  prominent  oasis  in  the  evident  direction  of  Kadesh-barnea 

■Sw.  for  cxaiaple,  TheveDot'a   lieisen,    Fnmkrort-oa-the'Miiia,  a.  D.  1693,  and 
|3UUir'a  i^nmliinff  nt  Jtrtualem,  Vieutu  and  NuruiuU.Tg,  A.  D.  173S. 
>Bee  Ilia  Travels,  p.  318 jf. 
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from  Moiuit  Sinai :  and  aooording  to  hu  oalculadon  of  the  tli». 
tauce,  tbU  oaAU  wuh  suflicicutly  fur  Dortbwjird.  He  was  on  the 
rigUt  tnifk,  but  lie  stopiK"*!  to  looito  before  hL*  full  joiiniey  iiorth- 
^vani  wus  completed,  \\U  ulcntificatiou  was  apprtivcd  hy  Van 
Hamekveld,'  a  Dutch  geugruplier  of  the  aamu  century. 

A  Httlo  later  than  Sliaw,  Binliop  Poonckc  published  his  exten- 
sive "  DoscTiplJon  of  the  East,"  in  report  of  hia  own  travcla  and 
studies.  In  thiHf  he  exproBsed  thu  opinion  that  Kudc»h  and  the 
Wilderness  of  Zin  were  perhaps  to  be  fi»un<l  *' about  sixtcn  niilee 
from  the  convent  [at  Mount  Sinai]  to  the  northwest.'*'  Hi^  eole 
reaaon  for thia opinion  was,  that  the  Prefetto  of  Egvpt  lioJ  ecen  there 
"  exactly  such  another  8t<jne  a^  the  Kxk  itf  Masea  and  Meribah  in 
Repliidim,  with  tlic  Hamc  sort  of  oponing;<t  oil  down,  and  tlie  signs 
wheix'  the  water  ran."  This  atone  "was  likewise  called  the  stoneof 
Moses/'  by  the  Arabs;  and  it  was  said  that  'Mhis  mu5t  be  the 
rock  of  Merilxdi,  in  tlie  wilderueas  of  Zin  or  Kadtsh,  which  Moses 
smote  twice,  and  the  water  came  out  abundantly;  [this]  Iwiug  after 
they  returned  into  those  parts  from  Ezionj^eber."  And  this  is  the 
extent  of  the  disclosures  oonccrning  the  site  of  KiMleah-barnea 
down  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 

Tlio  first  traveler  of  this  century  who  crossed  the  desert  below 
Palestine  by  a  route  which  carried  liim  in  the  vicinity  of  the  r^on 
where  the  Bible  indications,  and  the  well-nigh  universal  opinion  of 
Bible  geographers  up  to  his  time,  would  locate  Kodesh-bamca^  was 
Sectzen,  a  German  explorer  of  more  than  ordinary  lowers  as  an 
observer.  His  deatli  in  Arabia  prevented  his  giving  any  com- 
pleted form  to  the  results  of  his  researches;  but  his  published 
letters  and  journals  comprise  much  information  of  value.  In 
March  and  April,  1807,*  he  jnnmeycd  southward  from  Hebron. 
On  the  30th  of  March,  in  the  vicinity  of  Wady  el-*Ayn,  or  more 
accurately,  Wady  'Ayn  el-Qadayrilt/  near  the  common  trunk  of 

>Bi6.  Oeog.  ni.,3d4.  "Vol.  I.,  p.  H7.  >  Relaen,  III.,  47/. 

*  See  Robinson's  Bib.  Jte».,  I,,  189. 
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he  desert-rooda,  whicli  has  been  referred  to  as  the  prtibable  halt- 
ing-place of  Kwlor-ltt'omer  on  his  northward  march,'  Seetzeu  en- 
o>untered  'Aziizimeh  Arabs,  or  the  "  Adsftsme"  as  he  t-alls  them. 
And  tlicn,  on  tliat  edge  of  the  'AzAzimch  mountain  tract,  he  came 
on  a  "  flat  dry  wa<iy/*  which  was  called  *' Wadi  e!-Kdeis."  Al- 
though SectKeu  did  not  attempt  any  identification  of  this  name  with 
that  of  Kadeeh,  the  correspondence  of  tl»e  two  names  (the  Hebrew 
Qadhosh,  and  the  Arabic  Qadees* — which  seems  to  be  tliat  which 
18  noted  by  Seetzcn)  is  obvious. 

And  this  is  the  first  hint  of  the  ancient  name  in  the  Arabic 
nomenclatnre  of  the  region  reported  by  a  modem  traveler.  Yet 
on  old  time  Arabic  geographer*  had  n-jHirted  a  "  QAdooa  "  at  ono 
da)''*  journey  south  of  "  Mesjid  Ibralieem "  (which  Wetzstein 
nnderstands  to  be  Hebron,  but  which  may  lie  Boer-shoba,  as  Abra- 
ham's "  place  of  worship  "),  These  arc  new  gleams  of  light  on  a 
possible  identification  of  the  site  of  Karlesh-barnea. 

After  Si-ptzen  came  Burckhai-dt,  a  Swiss  traveler,  who  was  fitted 
by  nature  and  by  careful  training  for  eminent  service  in  his  \'aricd 
fields  of  Oriental  research.  He  was  in  the  East  during  most  of  the 
time  from  1809  until  his  denth  at  Cairo  in  1817.  Tn  1812,  he  dis- 
oovered  the  mins  of  ancient  Petra,  the  Rock-City  which  waa 
doubtless  one  of  the  Reqams  of  the  Jewish  rabbis  and  the  early 
Christian  writers ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  opened  up  to  the 
modem  world  the  extensive  'Araljah,  or  the  Ghftr  of  the  Arabic 
geographers.  In  doing  this  latter  service,  he  suggested  that  the 
'Arabali  was  Kadesh-barnea  ;*  and  thereby  he  not  only  gave  fresh 
life  to  the  old  notion  tliat  "  Kadcsh  "  wjw  in  that  vicinity,  but  he 
gave  a  start  to  a  new  error,  that  "  Kadesh-barnea'*  was  there  in  the 
land  of  Edom,  instead  of  on  the  soutbem  border  of  Judah,  weat- 

'  8<*  p»(fe  43,  lupra.  «  See  pace  Ifi.  gupra,  not«. 

*  tfaqdUi,  OB  qnoU'd  from  a  muituoript  in  the  Berlin  Museum  hy  WeUstein  in 
"  Exouram  HI./'  in  Delitnch's  Com.  on  Oenetit. 

*  ThtiK/*  in  S}^,  p.  4*3. 
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wanl.  "The  existence  of  the  valley  El-ArabOy"  he  said,  "the 
Katicsjh-barnea,  perhaps,  of  the  Scriptures,  appeurs  to  have  been 
uuknuwD  both  to  ancient  ami  mtxjern  geographers,  although  it 
forms  a  prumincut  fuuure  in  the  tojxigmphy  of  Syria  and  Arabia 
PetKBa."  Burckhordt  did  not  at  any  time  \isii  the  western  pw- 
tioo  of  tlie  up|)er  desert,  to  booome  acquainted  with  the  ^AzArimeh 
mountain  tract  which  Seetssen  had  skirted,  thereby  to  be  able  to 
compare  tliat  rc^^ion  with  the  'Arabali ;  nor  did  he  attempt  any 
argument  in  prt^of  of  his  propitsed  identification  of  Kadesli-bamea. 
He  simply  made  the  suggestion  of  the  identity  of  the  two  places ; 
but  tliat  was  enongh,  from  such  a  man  as  himself,  to  give  the  idea 
not  only  currency  but  [wtpular  acceptance. 

Following  Bupckhanlt,  came  Ruppell,'  a  German  oatoralisl, 
who,  from  1822  to  1831,  made  important  additions  to  the  sum  of 
knowledge  cuucerning  the  desert  region ;  but  he  piDfTercd  no  sng- 
gestion  as  to  the  site  of  Kadcfth.  In  1828,  >L  Leon  de  Labortle, 
a  French  artist  and  biblical  scholar,  with  his  companion  M. 
Linant,  visited  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  and  supplemented  the  Awr- 
coveries  of  Burckhanlt  in  the  site  of  ancient  Pttra  by  a  series  oC 
admirable  drawings.'  Lab<>rde  B00ci>ted  the  suggestion  of  Barck- 
hanlt  that  the  'Arabali  was  Kudehh-bamca,^  and  Iw  even  loc^ate^l 
the  "city"  of  Kadcsh  at  "  Eml»a<ich,***at  the  month  of  Watly 
Jerftfeh,  "  the  grcnt  drain  of  all  the  long  basin  between  the  *Amhah 
and  the  ridges  we?t  of  Turf  er-Rukn,  extending  from  Jebcl  et-Tih 
on  the  south  to  the  ridge  between  Jebel  'AiAif  and  el-Mukrih 
the  north,"* 

Another  location  of  the  "  city,"  or  of  the  "  fountain,**  of  Kadt^h, 
b  Buri^khardt'ft  'Arabah-Kadesh,  was  made  by  Karl  von  Raumcr, 
a  German  scientist  and  theologian,  wlio  studied  and  wrote  upon 
the  wanderings  of  the  Israelites  before  he  had  rifited  the  East,  and 


^ 


»  Re'iMvn.  «  Voyage  de  t  'Arab.  PH.  ■  See  his  Mtp*,  in  hi*  VofOf*. 

*  ObPUunL,  It  Num.  33 :  36.  »  Robinson'*  Bib.  Rtt.  I.,  laa 
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who  again  discu5sc<l  the  subject  tn  connection  with  a  record  of  his 
travels  there.  It  was  in  1836  tliat  he  proposed  an  identification 
of  Radesli  in  the  iippcj"  ^Vralwili.  YWa  description  of  hia  location 
was  somewhat  confused/  ashcapparentU*  supposed  Jcbel  Madurah 
to  be  nearer  the  'Arabah  than  it  isj  but  subsequently  he  settletl  on 
'Ayn  Hajsb'  as  the  site  for  his  championship.  But  all  that  can  be 
said  for  or  against  that  site  is,  that  if  the  Israelites  were  ever  up 
there  in  the  meshes  of  that  Edomitish  net,  *Ayn  Ha.s!)  would  have 
answered  as  well  as  any  one  of  a  half  dozen  ejxtts  for  Kadtsh-barnea, 
Fmra  the  days  of  Burckhartlt  and  I^borde,  the  records  of  des- 
ert travel  have  been  numerous  and  intelligent,  quite  beyond  any- 
thing known  before  that  time.  Yet,  after  all,  oom|niratively  few 
travelers  have  pxssed  up  the  'Araliali  into  the  Holy  Lanil,  and 
fewer  still  have  gone  directly  northward  to  Hebron  from  the  lower 
or  central  desert-  Hence  the  references,  from  this  source,  to  any 
Boppojted  site  of  Kadesh-bamea,  are  by  no  means  numerous.  In 
1836,  Stephens,  an  Amerionn  traveler,  went  up  the  'Arabah,  and 
was  naturally  inclined  to  think  tliat  Kadesh-barnea  must  have 
been  somewhere  along  his  route  to  Hebron.*  The  next  year  Lord 
Lindsay,  an  Englishman,  went  over  the  same  ground,  and  had  a 
fiintilar  opinion,*  Von  S(^ubert,  who,  like  Von  Raumer  and 
Ruppell,  wa-^  a  German  naturalist,  was  in  that  region  the  same 
year  as  liord  Lindsay.  He  thought  Kadesh-barnea  must  have 
been  near  Jebel  Madunili  ;*  and  Count  Bertou,*  a  Frenchman,  who 
shortly  followed  him,  reported  the  name  "Kadessa"  as  still 
hngering  tliere.  Other  travelers,  meantime,  may  have  given  their 
aurml'ws  on  this  p<)int ;  but  I  do  nf)t  find  them  rcomled,  although 
I  have  looked  fur  this  purjKJse  tlirough  the  writing>>  of  Vohiey,' 
All  Bey,'  Irby  and  Mangles,*  Legh/"  Henniker,"  and  Rassegger," 


»  Dtr  Zuj  der  Jtrnd.,  pp.  34-37.  •  PaMrtino,  pp.  450-188. 

«  runaenlf  of  TrnttA,  U.,  112.         ^leUern,  H..  K,  50.         *  A««,  II.,  444. 

•(iuotfH  by  Kobin*»n,  {Rih.  Res.,  firrt  ed.  IT.,  WfMiei*). 

^Tntvtlt.       *Tntvela.        *  Trav^U.        »"  Excamon."        »*Vo*m.        uJEtumm. 
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among  those  wbose  routes  would  liave  been  most  likely  to  i 

an  iJcjitificatioQ  of  Kadesh-barnca  in  view  of  the  surmisea  of  tfi^T 

predecessors. 


6.    ROBINSON'S  PROPOSED  IDENTIFICATION. 

And  now  we  come  to  a  new  era  in  biblitial  geography,  as  mai 
by  the  travels  of  Dr.  Edward  Robinson,  an  American  explorer 
whose  obscrvatioas  in  Palestine  and  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  liave 
practically  given  the  base  line  and  trigonometrical  stations  for  all 
the  following  surveys  of  those  lands  uf  the  Bible.  The  suljiscquent 
work  of  scholars  and  cxplnrers  in  tliut  region  lias  been,  in  a  sense, 
little  more  than  the  testing  of  his  preliminary  survey's.  "  Kobin- 
Aou's  Biblical  Kesoarclies  in  Palestine  and  in  the  Adjacent  Re- 
gions" have  been  hardly  less  important  and  influential  in  their 
field  in  our  day,  than  were  the  works  in  various  former  times  of 
Eusebius,  and  Jerome,  and  Brocanlus,  and  Adriohomius,  and 
Ueland,  in  a  similar  field.  The  many  unmistakable  new-ideutifi- 
cations  of  biblical  sites  made  by  Robinson  have  been  either 
accepted  without  question,  or  abundantly  sustained  by  farther 
examination  ;  and  even  his  oocasioiml  ci*rors  of  identi6c:ition  have 
iiatundly  gainwl  a  hold  on  the  Bililc-studying  public  hardly  less 
firm  and  ineradicable  than  tlie  truths  brought  out  by  him. 

Robius(jn  was  ImprcssjOil  with  the  striking  features  of  the  mountain 
range  on  the  east  of  the  *Arabah,  where  Burckhardt  had  dia- 
covered  the  ruins  of  ancient  Petra,  and  he  yielded  to  the  tradi- 
tional idcnlificatiou  of  Mount  Hor  at  Jebel  Noby  n:'\roon  ;' 
although  it  w:is  obvioiisly  within  the  limits  of  ilie  Mount  Seir 
which  the  Israelites  were  not  permitted  to  enter.  From  this 
divergence  he  was  farther  led  to  believe  that  the  Israelites,  Instead 
of  going  across  the  **  great  and  terrible  wilderness"  of  tlje  Desert 

»  BOf.  Be»,  11^  131.17S. 
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et-Tcch  by  any  direct  route  from  Mount  Sinai  to  Canaan,  actuallj 
descended  into  tlie  \Vrul>:di,  and  procctnled  northward  into  a  region 
which  he  had  before  recognize<l  as  within  the  probable  reach  of 
Edora*8  occnpancy.'  And  there,  in  that  Edomitiiih  territory,  on 
the  open  high\vay,  exposed  to  hostile  attack  in  every  direction,  and 
in  no  sense  covered  or  secluded,  was  his  suggested  site  for  Kadesh- 
bomca,  au  objective  point  of  au  invading  army ;  whence  to  scud 
spies  into  the  enemy's  country  beyond  it. 

The  precise  spot  selected  by  Robinson  for  the  site  of  Kadesh- 
bamen  was  'Ayn  el-Waybeh,  a  desert  spring  near  the  western  slope 
of  the  Mrabah,  and  just  above  the  western  bank  of  the  Wady  el- 
Jayb,  the  iKX-uliar  "  wady  within  a  wady " '  which  is  "  the  vast 
drain  of  all  the  'Arabah,"*  and  which  in  the  rainy  season  receives 
also  the  water-flow  of  the  Wady  Jerflfeh  which  in  turn  drains  the 
western  desert  of  Et-Teeh.  'Ayu  cl-Waylx;h  is  in  a  north wci?terly 
direction  from  Jebel  Neby  Hiroou,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
*Arabah. 

Referring  to  Wady  el-»layb,  na  one  erosses  it  from  east  to  west, 
Robinson  says:*  "Just  on  its  westward  side,  where  the  land  slopes 
up  very  gradually  into  a  tract  of  low  limestone  hills,  lies  'Ain  cl- 
Weibch,  one  of  the  most  important  watering  places  in  all  the  great 
valley.  There  are  here  indeed  three  fountains,  issuing  from  the 
chalky  rock  of  which  the  slope  is  composed.  .  .  ,  The  three  foun- 
tains are  st»me  rods  apart,  running  out  in  small  streams  from  the 
foot  of  a  low  rise  of  ground,  at  the-edge  of  the  hills.  The  water 
is  not  abundant;  and  in  the  two  northernmost  sources  has  a  sickly 
hoe,  like  most  desert  fountains,  with  a  taste  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen. .  .  .  But  the  southernmost  source  consists  of  three  small  rills 
of  limpid  and  gixxl  water,  flowing  out  at  the  bottom  of  a  small 
excavation  in  the  rock.  The  soft  <'halky  stone  has  f'nimble<l  n\i,'ay, 
forming  a  semicircular  ledge  about  six  feet  high  around    the 


'  8«e  page  86,  npra, 
14 


*Bib.  Rea.,  XI.,  120.        ■/Wrf.,!!.,  118.       •/*«.,  IL,  174. 
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spring,  and  now  a  few  feet  distant  from  it.     The  intermediate 
space  Ls  at  present  txvupiwl  \\y  csirth ;  but  the  rock  apparently  onq^U 
extended  out,  so  that  the  water  actually  iasucd  from  its  base,"   Y€S^ 
all  thw  "rock"  is  lUiwii  in  Wady  'Arabah;  and  the  name  of  tlie 
fountain  "El-Wcilich"  is  according  to  Robinson*8  own  rendering, 
a  "Hole  with  Water." >  ^ 

It  id  evident  that  there  is  no  trace  of  the  former  importance  cw^i 
sacreduessi  of  "Kadcsh-baruea,"  in  the  name,  or  in  the  appearance^ 
of  "'Ain  el-\Veibeh"  at  tlie  present  day.  Indeed  on  this  point 
Robinson  savB :  **  We  could  fimi  here  no  trace  of  the  remains  of 
former  dwellings."  And  again:  ''The  surrounding  desert  lias 
long  since  resumed  its  riglits  j  and  all  traces  of  the  city  and  of  its 
very  name  have  disappeared."  It  would,  in  (act,  have  Iwen  vcr}- 
strange  if,  at  any  time,  a  "city,"  or  a  settlement  of  any  kind,  had 
been  attempted  there  **  ui>on  the  plain,  or  rather  tl»e  rolling  desert 
of  the  'Arabah ; "  the  surface  of  which,  in  that  very  region,  is 
"everywhere  furrowed  jmd  tf>rn  witl^i  the  beds  of  torrents."*  And 
as  to  the  "  rock  "  from  the  "  Iwitic  "  of  which  the  water  is  supposed 
to  have  formerly  issued,  Robinson  evidently  employs  the  word  in 
a  geological  ruthcr  tlian  a  popular  sen^;  for  there  is  no  Rock,  do  | 
*'  Sel'a,"  no  imposing  cliff,  down  there  in  tlie  'Arabah  bed.  The 
"  soft  chalky  stone  "  which  may  have  once  been  the  Ijasin  wall  of 
the  "Hole  with  Water,"  is  a  sorrj-  representative  of  the  Scl'a 
"before"  whicJi  Moses  and  Aaron  "gathered  the  congre^tion 
together,"  when  the  j>eople  liad  murmured  for  lack  of  its  accus- 
tome<l  water-flow.'  J 

In  support  of  his  idcutifioation  of  *Ayn  el-Waybeh  as  Kadesh- 
barucii,  Utibinsou  prutfered  no  proofs  beyond  other  suggested  idon- 
tificauons  in  the  neighborhood ;  all  of  whioJj  identifications  musi 


>  See  Eli  Smith's  "Arabic  loder."  «.  v.  "  cl-Weibeh/'  Bib.  Ra^  III.,  arst  edition ; 
Mbu  BobiDsoa'a  Index  ta  Bib.  Ret.,  U.,  591. 

*JSib.  £a.,  II.,  121.  *Naiii.  30. 
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stand  or  fall  with  this  one'  Thus,  for  example,  he  now  deemed 
tlie  'Araliah  .is  the  "  lUttTrnttst  border"  tif  ancient  EUom  wei^tward, 
althougli  lie  ha*!  before  expressed  the  opinion  that  this  was  nut  so ; 
and  he  gave  nu  reason  for  a  change  of  hia  opinion,  milc^  it  were 
tluit  the  fixing  of  Ka*lcsh-barnca  at  'Ayn  el-Waybeh  made  a  change 
of  tlie  supposed  bouudaines  of  Edonx  a  necessary  sequence. 

But  whether  Kobin.son  had  guud  argumeutri  or  none  at  all  in 
support  of  one  of  his  identifications,  his  soundness  and  accuracy  at 
so  many  points  were  sufTioicnt  to  carr^'  the  multitude  with  him,  and 
to  incline  oven  other  gtxid  scholars  in  his  direction,  in  every  case 
where  his  expreasiun  of  conviction  was  positive.     Hence  it  ciinie  to 

tpass,  tliat  'Ayn  cl-Wuybeb  took  its  place  as  a  proper  site  for 
Kadcsh-barnea. 
I' 
Ree. 
cuss 
mod 
a  ft 
Bisi 
I 


7.  ROWLANDS'S  DISCOVERT. 


It  THIS  just  after  tlie  first  publication  of  Robinson's  "  Biblical 
Reeearches,"  Uiat  another  new  element  was  introduced  uito  tlie  dis- 
cussion of  the  Kad(t*h-baruea  question,  by  u  remarkable  discovery 
made  by  the  Ilev.  Juhn  Rowhinds,  an  Knglish  clergyman,  who  was 
a  friend  and  companion  of  Canon  Williams,  then  chaplain  to 
Bishop  Alexander  of  Jerusalem. 

Rowlands  had  already  passed  some  time  in  tlie  East,  including  a 
winter  in  Kg^-pt,  a  summer  in  Mtmnt  Tjchanon,  and  nine  montlis 
in  Jemsalem.*  He  hail  been  twice  through  the  Sinnitic  desert, 
taking  both  the  eastern  and  western  routes,  and  becoming  familiar 


l-IIoevpn  lonkxattlir  Smooth  Monntain,  eight  honradytJUiirrom  'A^n  el-Waybeh, 
rootutain  whioh  the  Israelites  ascended  fhim  Karlenh  ( Num.  14  :  40) ;  and  he 
Kjs  Uiat  the  name  Es-SaCih  *'  ia  in  form  identical  with  the  Ilchrew  Zophuth"  {Bib. 
Bm.  II.,  181);  aithough  it  ii  not  easy  to  acohow  Pfly  and  SLi-^t  caii  be  called 
"  iflenlicfll"  in  eitlier  form  or  meuning. 

«  The  &cta  given  herpwilh  arc  oblaini-d  from  mj-  persona]  wirrwiwndcnce  with  Mr. 
fiowlondii,  in  wpplemcnt  of  the  uiformatlon  published  in  bit  report  of  bia  dia- 
i«,  aa  herein  referred  to. 
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with  the  'Arabah,  as  well  as  with  the  western  route  into  Palestine.! 
Beginning  the  study  of  Arabic  uutlcr  u  Syriim  priest  at  Con- 
stantinople, he  acquired  sufficient  familiarity  with  the  language,! 
not  only  to  write  it,  l)ut  to  8|>eak  it  with  tolerable  proficiency.  Hi 
Bible  studies  liad  sati^^ficd  biin  of  the  general  location  uf  Kadesb'' 
bamea,  on  the  southern  border  of  Canaan,  and  he  became  interestedij 
in  a  Bcarrh  for  its  site.  His  first  movement  in  this  direction  was 
with  his  friend  Williams,  in  a  trip  from  Hebron,  southward,  in 
October,  1842,  under  the  guidance  of  "  Sheikh  Salim  of  the 
Teahars"*  (TecyfiJiah?)  Their  discovery  of  the  southern  border 
lino  of  tlie  Promised  Land,  in  the  natural  barrier  of  the  Smooth 
Mountain  (Mount  H.ilak),  aa  they  stood  on  that  wall-rampart,  at 
the  westward  of  Jebel  Matlurah,  has  a!ready  l»oen  cited.*  It  was 
while  they  slooil  there,  that  Sliaykh  Selim  informed  liicm  tlmt  at 
some  distance  westerly  (or  southwesterly),  there  was  a  place  known 
as  "  Kadese,"  which  they  instantly  recognized  as  a  term  corres- 
pondent with  Kadcsh,  or  Kadcsh-barnea,  on  that  same  southern 
boundary  line.  But  they  weiu  at  that  time  uuable  to  pursue  their 
investigations  farther;  and  they  returned  to  Jerusalem  with  only 
this  gleam  of  horizon-light  on  the  site  of  Kadcah. 

It  was  subsequent  to  this,  that  Rowlands  made  a  new  and 
cessfid  attempt  to  find  the  ancient  site.    On  his  leaving  Jerusalem 
for  his  home,  he  took  the  route  by  Hebron  and  Gaza  in  order  that 
he  might  pursue  hia  search  on  the  strength  of  the  hiut  from  Shayk 
Selim.     Hb  companion  on  this  trip  was  Mr.  Johns,  architect 
the  English  churcb  at  Jerusalem,  and  for  a  time  the  British  vice- 
consul  there.     At  Gaza,  Rowlands  sent  for  two  shaykhs  of 
TerAbcen  Arab?,  a  tribe  which  roams  from  Gaza  to  Suez,  and 
ward   toward,   and   even    into,   the    'AzAzimeh   mountain 
"When  they  came,"  he  says,'  "  I  explained  to  them  where  wc 
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«  See  Williftmi'a  IToty  Citif,  App*inlU,  p.  4-97.  *  See  jtage  E*5/.,  niprti.    ' 

*  ThU,  abo,  Is  from  a  letter  written  to  me  by  Ur.  Eowlirnds,  under  daio  of  Sept, 
20. 1S83. 
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'vrished  to  go,  and  what  wc  woutcd  to  find,  aiid  asked  them  if  the/ 
Icnew  any  place  in  their  territory  or  neighborhood  called  Kadesh, 
or  Kadca,  or  Kiides,  and  theysai*!  at  once,  *  La,  Hawajali,  mafiah*; 

*  Xo,  sir,  there  is  not/  or  *  there  is  nothing  of  the  sort/  '  Perhaps 
TI  do  not  pronounce  it  properly,  or  as  you  do/  I  said;  and  I  tried 

*  Kodcs,' * Koodes/ and  'Kudes*;  bat  they  still  persisted  in  say- 
ing '  No' — *  T^  niafish/  or  '-feeah ' — *  No,  there  is  nothing  uf  the 
sort.'  Having  tried  again  various  sounds,  I  happened  to  say 
*  Katleis/  or  '  Kaddae/  laying  the  acxient,  or  emphasis,  on  the  last 
syllable,  and  they  cried  out  at  once, '  Fi,  fi,  fi,'  'There  is,  there  is, 
there  is/  'AinKadSis/  or  'Qadeis/  sounding  the  '  K/  or  'Q/ 
Bomcwluit  like  'G/  that  is,  hard  'G/  I  asked  them  all  about  it, 
and  what  sort  of  place  it  was,  and  whether  they  would  take  ns  by 
h;  .  .  .  and  they  agreed  to  do  so." 

This  new  journey  of  Rowlands  proved  eventful  in  its  discoveries. 
It  was  then  that  he  identified  '*  Sebfttab  "  as  the  site  of  ancient 
Zephatb  ;*  that  he  pointed  out  "  the  grand  plain  called  Es-Serr  " 
ai  "  the  Seir  alluded  to  in  Deuteronomy  1  :  44,"  where  the 
Amorites  chased  the  defeated  I^traelitcs  toward  Kadcsh-bornca ;  and 
that  he  called  attention  to  Moiiahi,  or  Moilflhhi,  as  the  possible  site 
of  Hagar's  Well,  or  Beer-laliai-roi.'  His  only  formal  report  of 
this  journey  was  in  a  familiar  letter  to  his  friend  Williams,  which 
found  a  place  in  the  Appendix  to  tJie  latter's  volume,  "  The  Holy 
City/'  publishetl  several  yeara  latcr.^  That  portion  of  this  letter 
which  describes  the  visit  to  "  Kaddese/'  or  Qadees,  is  here  given 
in  full : 

"  Now,  my  dear  friend,  for  Kadcshf  my  much-talkcd-of  and 
long-sought-for  Katlcah.  You  may  wnccive  with  what  pleasure 
I  tell  you,  tliut  I  have  at  length  found  this  important  and  in- 
teresting locality  to  my  entire  satisfaction.  Our  excitement  (I  can 
gpeak  at  least  for  mine  while  we  stood  before  the  Rock  smitten  by 


■  Judges  1 :  17. 


*  a«n.  16 :  14. 
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of  ft  nio  lorreiit  beneadi; 
tfM  mck,  aad  M  ocfaer  tun 
itwtt»  aloag  a  grew  Ay  UiMth  iL 

IW  Boek  k  «  large  eingle  m^  or  a  frnD  lull,  of  solid  rock,  a 
ipv  of  the  BooDtam  to  tlie  nottk  of  it  ring  JMitrftatpfy  above 
it  It  »  the  only  viable  naked  rock  xa  the  whole  disUid.  Hie 
rtraan,  when  it  reaches  the  dBODd^  tsaa  westward,  and,  aftv 
mniag  ahooi  three  or  four  faimdrad  jaide^  loses  iteelf  la  the 
I  have  not  seen  Mich  a  lovelr  dgfat  anrwfaere  efae  in  the 
dcaert — anch  a  eopioos  and  lorelr  stream.  I  took  two  vials  full  of 
it  away  with  mc  Sludl  I  send  yen  one?  I  think  I  mast  do  it, 
if  jaa  will  not  go  and  see  Kadeah  jonnelf.  Bat  I  mast  give  yoo 
some  particolflTB  about  the  locality  of  Kades,  or  Kodes,  as  it  is 
called.  I  shall  therefore  first  of  all  discribe  the  posttion,  and 
then  adduce  mj  proofs  (bt  iu  identity  with  ancient  Kjulcsh-faaraca. 
The  waters  of  Kadrs,  called  Ain  Kades,  lie  to  the  east  of  the 
highcet  part  of  Jcbel  Hakl,  towartL*  its  northern  extremity,  about 
twelve  miles  (or  four  and  a-half  houra  by  camel)  to  the  E.S.E.  of 
Motl&hhi.  I  think  it  must  be  something  like  dae  south  from 
KhalnRo. 

But  to  the  proofs,  which  U  the  most  important  point  1.  Its 
name  KadcH,  or  Kudos  fjmmounocid  in  English  Kadtliiie  or  Kud- 
diee),  is  exactly  the  Arabic  form  of  the  Hebrew  name  Kadesh ; 
the  if,  as  you  will  find  in  both  the  Hebrew  and  the  Arabic, 
not  being  tlie  common  Kaf,  but  K6f ;  and  giving  the  a  sound, 
somewhat  resembling  the  short  «.  2.  The  locality  correspouda 
with,   or   fullti   in    the  line  of,   the  southern    boundary   of  the 
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X'romldod  Land  (Joeb.  15:  1,  8),  from  tlie  southern  eTtremity 
<if  the   Dead  Sea,  by  Sufmi  [Sufah]  or   Majileh-Akrahbim,  the 
"VTady  el-Murra,  and  tlie  Wady  cl-Ariali,  or  the  river  of  Egjpt. 
S,  It  corresponds  also  with  tJxe  oi-der  In  which  the  places  f>f  the 
^Dorder  arc   mentioned.     Adar  and   Azmon,   two  plaoes  in   the 
Iwrder,  which  we  have  discovered   in   the  names  Adcirat  and 
^Asoimeh,  sometimea  called   Kadclrat  and    Kasciraeh,  now,  and 
yerhape  always,  merely  fountains  or  springs,  lie  to  the  west  of 
^Kfldcs,  and  Wady  eUArish,  or  [the]  river  of  Egj-pt,  giiocecds  in 
the  same  line.     4.  It  lies  east  of  Jcbol  el-Ualal,  or  Mount  Ilalak, 
mentioned   somewhere  by  Jeremiah   [Josiiua]  as  the  uttermost 
extremity  of  the  Promised  Land  to  the  south.     5.  It  lies  at  the 
foot  of  the  moiintain  of  the  Amorites  (Deut,  1 :  19),     6.  It  w 
situated  near  the  gmud  \yQsa  or  entrance  into  the  Promised  Land 
by  the  Beer  Lalmi-roi,  which  is  tlie  only  easy  entrance  from  the 
desert  to  the  cast  of  Ilalal,  and  most  probably  the  entrance  to 
which  the  Hebrews  were  conducted  from  Sinai  towards  the  Land 
of  Promise.     7.  A  goo<l  road  leads  to  this  place  all  the  way  from 
Sinai,  and  the  distance  is  about  five  days  of  dromedarj'-riding,  or 
about  ten  or  eleven  days  of  common  camel-riding,  as  the  Bedouins 
stated  (Deut  1 :  2).     8.  A  gmud  road,  still  finer,  I  was  told,  by 
broad  wadies,  goes  from  Kadcs  to  Mount  Hor  [Jcbel  Neby  IIA- 
poon]  (Xum.  20  :  22).     9.  The  nature  of  the  locality  itself  answers 
in  every  respect  to  the  description  given  of  it  in  Scripture,  or 
_mther  inferred  from  it — the  mountains  to  the  east  of  Kades,  and 
oe  very  grand  ones  to  the  south,  called  Jel>cl  Kadea,  *  the  wil- 
derness of  Kadesh/  the  Rock,  the  water,  and  the  grand  space  for 
encampment  which  lies  to  tlie  southwest  of  it,  a  large  rectangular 
plain  about  nine  by  6ve,  or  ten  by  six  miles,  and  this  opening  to 
the  west  into  the  still  more  extensive  plain  of  Paran. 

But  enough  of  Kadesh.     I  must  hasten  on  to  Snez,  without 
making  many  notes  or  comments  on  our  journey." 
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8.  THE  CONFUSION  OP  SITES. 

There  was  quite  another  state  of  things  in  the  Kadesh-barnea 
disciifision,  when  the  opinioD  of  Robinson  and  the  discwvery  of 
Rowlands  were  fairly  before  the  public.  The  advantage  to  begin 
with,  in  this  new  Htate  of  tilings,  was  largely  on  the  side  of  Robin- 
sou.  He  was  widely  known,  and  was  fittingly  recognized  as  pre- 
eminent in  his  sphere.  His  opinion  was  publitihed,  and,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  was  generally  accepted,  before  the  report  of  Row- 
lands was  given  to  the  world.  Rowlands,  on  the  other  liand,  had 
no  suoh  commaDding  position;  and  his  story  of  his  discovery, 
when  it  followed  llobius(jn'H  claim,  was  practically  hidden  in  an 
appendix  to  a  work  which  was  itself  made  prominent  in  opposition  to 
Robinson  en  quite  another  matter  tlian  the  site  of  Kadesh-lMirnea.^j 
Had  the  case  rested  with  the  Engllsh-si>eaking  world  alone,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  dijscovery  of  Rowlands  would  have  been 
permanently  left  in  au  eddy  caused  by  the  resistless  s^veep  of  Rol>- 
iusou's  great  reputation.     But  the  case  was  not  rested  there. 

However  the  Knglish  and  American  public  might  be  carried 
along  by  the  opinion  of  one  leading  mind,  the  critical,  thorough, 
and  impartial  scholars  of  Germany  were  sure  to  weigh  carefully 
all  the  evidence  in  the  case  before  they  accepted  the  conclusions  of 
even  suoh  au  explorer  as  Robinson  on  a  point  like  the  identifica- 
tion of  Kadesh-bamea.  The  first  uplifting  of  the  discovery  ol 
Rowlands  into  anything  like  its  due  prominence,  was  by  Profeasof] 
Tuch,  of  Leipzig,  an  eminent  biblical  student  and  Oriental  scholar. 
In  1847,  iu  a  eareful  study  of  the  campaign  of  Kedor-la'omer, 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Gferman  Oriental  Society,"  Tuch 
showed  conclusively  that  Kadcsh  must  have  been  located  in  the 
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>  Williams  tu  the  ehampion  of  the  tradidotuil  site  of  the  Holj  Sepolohre,  u  orer 
ag&init  RobinsDD  on  the  other  lide. 

>  ZeUtcKrifl  ctes  daiUdi^n  wwryen/dnditthen  Ot»eUMehctfi^  Vol.  I.,  pp.  160/'.,  t^X 
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-very  region  where  Rowlands  had  found  'Ayn  Qadccs;  and  he  was 

<.x>nfidout  tliat  die  ancient  site  had  been  thore  difioovered.  Almost  at 
Uhe  some  time,  Professor  Winer,  of  Leipzig,  a  foremost  biblical  cye- 
Jopedist,  accepted  the  identification,  and  gave  it  a  place  in  a  new 
edition  of  his  Biblical  CycIoj)cdia.  *  Tuch's  article  was  translated 
by  l*rofeasor  Samuel  Davidson,  a  well-known  English  biblical 
^holar,  and  published  in  Kitto'a  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,'  Just 
then,  also,  Dr.  John  Wilson,  an  Oriental  scholar  and  traveler,  de- 
clarctl  against  Uobin^sou'^  identification,  and  spoke  fav(jrab]y  of  tliat 
of  Itow lauds,  in  his  admirable  work  "  The  Lands  of  the  Bible.*" 
And  now,  the  site  *Ayn  Qadees  had  snch  Iwicking  as  commanded  res- 
.  even  in  op|>o&ition  to  asitt;  approval  by  tlie  eminent  Robinson. 
It  was  in  response  to  these  German  critics  that  Rubins'>n  came 
OQt  anew  in  defense  of  lus  own  identification,  and  in  opposition  to 
that  propoiicd  by  Rowlands ;  and  it  was  at  that  time  that  Robinson's 
statements,  and  his  misstatements,  concerning  both  Rowlands  and 
his  discovery,  introduced  an  element  of  cxinfiision  into  the  discus- 
ooD  of  the  Kadesh-barnca  question  which  has  continued  as  a  cause 
of  perplexity  down  to  the  present  day,  and  which  it  is  one  object 
i)f  tliis  book  to  eliminate.  It  is,  in  fact,  liai*dly  to  bewomlerctl  at, 
that  the  judicial  faculty  of  a  mind  like  Robinson's  should  have 
been  disturbed  by  the  unexpected  evidence  of  his  error  in  so  im- 
portant an  identification  as  that  of  a  pivotal  point  in  the  lower 
boundary  line  of  Palestine,  and  in  the  history  of  the  Israelitlsh 
wanderings,  coupled  with  the  claim  tliat  a  comparatively  unkno>vn 
traveler  had  jH'nctrate<I  the  mountain  tract  which  Robinson  bad 
Dot  been  able  to  explore,*  and  had  actually  discovered  there  the  an- 
cient site  of  Kadesh  with  its  still  existing  name.  How  could  such 
a  state  of  facts  fail  of  prejudicing  the  chiefly-interested  party 
■gainst  a  rival  identification? 


>  Sih.  Jtealuorter^.,  s.  t.  "  Kad«8ch."  '  For  July,  1848. 

*VoL  L,p.  338.  *S«e  Bib.  Ra.  I.,  186;  U.,  193,  note. 
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tway  one  ipoa  b  g«vl ;  and  tewdfe  m  itaelf  tfae  facet  cxposuon 
of  tfae  &IkeT  of  the  wfaofe  matts.    Bnt  tfe  ids  faae  aioee 
teken  ap  by  Prof.  Todi  of  Lopd^  as  &Ifing  in  whfa  a  theofy  < 
hii  ovn  oo  anothfr  topic;'  and  his  article  hm  beea  tzstkslaied 
Fni.  Davidoon,  and  pafa&faed  in  Kngjand      Winer,  alaD^  in  the' 
nev  edition  of  fak  '  B«al««fteri)iicSi '  («t. '  Kadoli  *)  adopts  ihe 
Mine  view,  Rlying  on  die  auppoeed  adent^  of  tbe  name.    Henoe 
it  has  beoome  worth  vhUe  to  brin^  the  nkatter  to  the  test  of 
iaation." 

And  fii«t  "  the  lest  of  examination  "  id  to  be  applied  to  the  dis- 
ooverer,  rather  than  to  the  disoovenr.  **  Mr.  Rowlands  appears  in  his 
writings^  and  is  described  by  those  who  know  him,"  ays  Robin- 
aon,  "  as  a  very  amiable  man ;  bat  fancifnl,  visionary,  and  full  of 
a«dality."  Then,  an  anonymous  letter  received  by  Robinson  is 
quoted.  a«  Kiyinc:  of  R4>wlaii(ls  and  his  report:  "His  letter  in 
WilUamfi'  Appendix,  is  a  tissue  of  moonshine."  After  tlie  discov- 
erer, the  disoovery  is  examined.  An  item  from  tlie  report  of 
Rowlands  is  quoted,  as  follows:  "The  water  of  Kiidcs,  called 
'Ain  Katies,  lies  about  twelve  miles  (or  four  and  a  half  hours  by 
camel)  to  the  E.  S.  E.  of  Moil&hhi.'*     On  this  Robinson  com- 

1 "  KotM  on  Biblical  Geogmplij-,"  pp.  577-381.  •  Vol.  I.,  p.  189 ;  II.,  IM. 

■  Tlili  otiiifr  topic  on  which  Tnch  had  a  theory,  -waa  tbe  location  of  Kadeih  in  the 
iIajt*  of  Kol'ir-U'omer.    Tnch  hiring  shown  that  Kadesh  was  in  a  cert&in  re^ou  at 
■i'll.  voM  prepared  to  bolicve  that  it  might  hare  rcmuned  there,  even  ontil 
1  lu-diaooTsred  ita  lilo. 
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meiits:  "  Where  then  m  Uxis  Kudes?    The  reader,  perhaps,  will 
be   surprised    to   learn  that  the  spot  here  pointed  out  is  men- 
tioned both  by  Seetzen  aiid  in  the  text  of  the  Biblital   Uosisirohes, 
and  is  iueerted  on  our  map.     If  he  will  turn  to  the  map  he  will 
find  marke<l,  in  tliat  direction,  and  about  tliat  distance  from  el- 
Kuweilcb,  a  fountain  called  *Ain  d-Kwhirdl ;  it  is  a  little  east  of 
oor  route,  and  is  descril)ed  by  us  aoa>rding  to  tlie  accounts  of  the 
Arabs.'     The  Kxtdeirdt  are  a  tribe  or  clan  of  Arabs  in  this  region, 
who  water  their  fluclcs  at  this  fountain,  and  sometimes  as  far  north 
as  Beersheba,*    Seetzen  lodgal  at  one  of  tlieir  encampmenta.*    The 
ooDcJusion  is  ine^ntable,  that  the  name  Kudt^  as  here  pre'V'nted  by 
Mr.  Rfiwlands  is  a  mere  blunder  of  a  tyro  in  Arabic  for  el-Ku- 

^H  A  conclusion  drawn  by  Robinson  on  this  "  test  of  examination  " 
^■s:  "As  tlicrcforc  the  whole  hypotliesis  of  a  Kadesh  in  tliis  place 
^Bests  upon  the  supposed  identity  of  name;  and  the  said  name  is 
^K^us  shown  to  be  a  mere  blunder;  it  might  perhaps  bo  sufficient  to 
let  the  matter  rest  here."  Yet  to  make  the  conclusion  surer,  as  he 
looks  at  it,  Robiusou  presses  several  added  points  against  the  site 

I  of  "  'Ain  el-Kudeirat "  (which  he  has  decided  is  Rowlunds's  sup- 
posed "  Kudes,")  prominent  among  which  points  is  the  following : 
*' According  to  the  scriptural  account,  both  the  spies  and  the  Israel- 
ites on  entering  the  Promised  Lund  from  Kadcsh,  hud  immediately 
to  ascend  a  mountain.*     If  Kadcsh  was  at  *Aiu  el-Weibeh  or  in 
1       the  vicinity,  all  this  is  a  natural  and  exact  representation ;  since 
^1  the  ascent  from  the  great  valley  begins  immediately  back  of  that 
fountain.     But  if  Kadt^h  he  sought  at  *Ain  el-KudeirAt  or  any- 
where in   that  regitm,  the  language  of  Scri])ture  is  wholly  inappli- 
le.     The  tract  between  the  latter  spot  and  Beershcba  is  an  open 
ling  country  ;  there  are  swells,  but  no  mountain,  to  be  crossed; 


*Btb,  Re$,,  I^  880.  '  Bib.  Rrt,,  IT.,  019.  ■  Ritter,  ErdJt,  XIV.,  p.  837  /. 

*  Knm.  13 :  17 ;  14 :  44, 45 ;  Dent  1 :  24, 41. 
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and  none  to  be  ascended  antil  \vc  reach  tlic  monntains  of  Palestine 
proper  on  the  north  of  Bccrshclia  towards  Hebron ;  a  distance  from 
'Ain  cl-Kudcirat  of  about  sixty  miles,  or  four  days'  march  for 
troops.'* 

Now,  apart  from  the  personal  criticisms  of  Mr.  Rowlands  by 
Dr,  Robinson,  there  arc  several  rcniarkablc  statements  in  the 
exceptions  here  taken  to  the  report  of  the  former's  discovery.  So 
far  from  having  confounded  "  Kudeirftt"  with  "  Kudes,"  Rowlands 
distiuotly  ailirms  that  "  Kadeiral  and  Kascimeh,  now,  and  perliapa 
ahrays,  merely  fountains  or  springs,  lie  to  Ute  west  of  Kadea"^  It  -f 
is  but  fair  to  presume  tliat  Robinson  examined  his  own  "map** 
ratlier  than  the  report  of  Rowlands  while  bringing  the  latter  to 
"  the  test  of  exnminfiti<in."  And,  ina-smuch  as  Seetzeu  had,  long 
before,  heard  the  name  "  Kdcis"  in  this  region,  and  as  Rowlands 
had  been  prompted  to  tliis  very  search  by  hearing  that  a  similar 
name  was  to  be  found  here,  it  would  hai*dly  be  fair  to  suppotse  that 
the  name  it^lf  was  wholly  based  on  another  so  dissimilar  as 
KudeirAt,  even  if  the  positive  proof  to  the  contrary  were  not  in  Uie 
very  report  which  Robinson  was  criticising.  Moreover,  as  Row- 
lands gave  eight  distinct  reasons  for  the  ideutiticatiou,  in  addition 
to  the  correspondence  of  name,  and  noted  them  separately  with  i 
Arabic  numerals,  it  is  somewhat  surprising  to  learn  that  "thei 
whole  hj'pothesis  of  a  Kadesh  in  tliis  place  rests  ui>ou  the  supposed 
identity  of  name."  As  to  Robinson^s  supplemental  series  of  argu- 
ments against  the  site  of  "  Kadcs,"  aa  they  chiefly  rest  on  his  mi»-fl 
take  of  supposing  that  Rowlands  had  "'Ain  el-Kudeiri^t"  in  mind, 
tliey  are  practinilly  irrelevant  to  the  case.*  Robinson  admits  that 
he  never  saw  'Ayu  d-Qadayrilt,  but  merely  heard  about  it  from  the  , 
Arabs.  Whether  or  not,  therefore,  there  was  a  mountain  ji 
north  of  it  was  fairly  an  open  question ;  and  again  it  would  hav«il 


>  See  the  text  of  Rowlantls's  report,  at  page  215,  tupra. 
*  Tbow  vfileh  woold,  otherwise,  hnve  any  weight,  baTe  been  IbiwtalltNl  lo  iha 
etrlicr  geographical  atudics  of  ihiB  volume. 
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no  proper  bcariug  on  this  diBcus»ion,  in  auy  event,  as  it  vttLa  not 
'Ayn  el-Qadayrftt  tliat  was  proposed  as  the  site  of  Kmlesh-barDca. 
This  being  the  substance  of  Robinson'a  magazine  article,  against 
Xiowlandii  as  a  clii«overer  and  against  the  site  discovered  by  Row- 
lands, its  roiastatements  were  condensed  for  a  reappearance  in  the 
Kiotes  to  "  Biblical  Researches."    Referring  to  "  'Ain  el-Kudcirftt," 
H4)bin>ion  says  :  *  "  This  is  the  spot  caliwl  by  Mr.'  Rowlands,  Kudes 
^nd  x-isitctl  by  him  ns  Kadcsh-banioa.    Flo  obviously  niiulo  out  the 
■Mune  Kudes  by  misunder8tan<]ing  the  name  of  the  tribe  who  water 
xkt  tbift  fonntain.     There  is  no  other  foundation  for  supposing  a 
ICadesh  here."     And  again : '  "  Mr.  Rowlands  supposes  that  he 
found  Kadcsh  at  the  fonntain  el-'Ain  in  the  high  western  desert. 
.  .  .  That  fountain  is  callcti  also  'Ain  cl-Kudeir5t,  from  a  tribe  of 
Arabei  who  water  tliere.'     Out  of  this  name  Mi*.  Rowlands,  or  his 
Greek  dingonian,  seems  to  have  m-ide  Knd6s,  and  on  tbe  strength 
of  this  blunder,  assuraed  there  the  site  of  Kadesh."     Yet  when  we 
bring  thc3c  notes  of  Robinson  "  to  the  test  of  examination,"  by 
comparison  with  Mr.  Rowlands's  original  report,  and  his  snpple- 
menlnl  statement,  we  find  that :  1,  It  was  not  his  dnigtimim  who 
led  him  into  the  blunder  of  confounding  *'  Kudeirftt"  with  "  Kudes." 
2.  His  dragoman  was  not  a  Greek.   3.  He  had  no  dragoman.  4.  He 
made  no  blunder,  ou  the  point  in  question ;  and  tlie  proof  tliat  he 
made  none  was  in  his  original   report,  which  ^^us  overlooked   by 
Robinson  while  he  was  examining  his  own  map.     For  any  further 
"test  of  examination"  in  tliis  matter,  the  snb&tnntial  facts  are  now 
before  any  reader  who  would  decide  the  point  for  himself. 

Robinsrm's  influence  wils  sufficient  to  carrf-  along  with  him  a 
■  large  portion  of  the  English-speaking  people,  by  the  mere  fact  of 
bis  opinion  rather  than  hy  the  strength  of  his  argtuueut.     If  he 


•  Bib.  Jte».  I.,  189,  note.  '  Ibid.  IT.,  194,  note. 

*  Ik  h  oioru  probable  that  tho  tribe  of  Arabs  takes  its  mtme  from  (be  fuautam. 
Tbtt  it  the  oommoQ  onler  iu  tbe  Ea«t. 
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could  aay  tliat  he  still  believed  in  'Ayn  el-Waybeh,  why  shoaM  an 
average  man  liavc  any  doubt  on  tlie  subject?  But  German  scliolars 
were  not  to  be  led  in  tluit  way.  They  asked  for  proofs  rather  than 
a;«^venUious  ou  a  point  onoe  fairly  in  debate.  And  ae  a  resolt  iji 
their  inquiry  and  iuvestigotioo,  the  current  of  scholarly  tceiimonj 
in  favor  uf  Huwiands's  identiBcation  gained  steadily  and  largely  in 
Germany ;  nor  did  that  tdeiiltfitsilion  lack  acceptance  and  support 
from  reputable  and  independent  scholars  iu  England  and  Amexica. 

Even  before  tlie  discovery  of  Rowlands  was  made  public,  other 
scholars,  including  Ewald,  and  Ritter,  and  Rabbi  Schwarz/  luul 
doclartHi,  in  the  light  uf  all  modern  research,  in  favor  of  a  locatioD 
of  Kodesh  at  a  more  westerly  site  thou  tlie  '.Vmhah ;  the  lost  named 
of  tliese  scholars  having  proposed  an  identification  of  Kotlesh-faamai 
at  a  "  AVady  Gaian,"  or  "  Wady  Abiat,"  *  JliVady  Abyad]  connected 
with  AVady  Beerayn,  a  little  to  the  northward  of  Wady  el-'Am; 
although  he  was  disposed  also  to  understand  that  the  talmudic  refcr- 
eooe  tii  a  double  lto|ara  involvwl  the  acceptance  of  a  second  Kade^h.' 

So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  iirst  thorough  and  convincing  argument 
in  favor  of  Kowlands*s  site  was  mode  by  Fries,  a  German  scholar, 
in  an  article  "  On  the  Position  of  Kadesh/'  as  published  in  the 
German  critical  rangazine  "Stmlien  und  Kritiken,"  in  1854.  His 
work  went  farther  tUau  that  of  Tueh,  iu  showing  the  western 
strctcli  of  Eilom,  and  in  a  careful  treatment  oi  the  Xegeb ;  more- 
over he  showed  tlie  insuperable  objections  to  a  location  of  Kadetih 
in  the  *Aru1)uh.  Fries  was  followed  by  Kurtz  in  another  masterly 
exliibit  of  the  facts  and  arguments  in  this  discussion.  Indeed 
Kurtjs  had  issued  the  first  edition  of  his  work,  the  "  History  of  the 
Old  Covenant,"  before  Fries's  article  appeared ;  but  in  sulisw^uent 
editious  he  quoted  freely  from  Fries,  and  gave  him  unstinted  credit,' 


I  S«  Kurtz'B  JTiU  t^  OU  Cov.  HI.,  201. 

*  DtMcript.  Gtoy,  o/  PaJ,  (Axncrican  ed.)  pp.  23,  39. 

•TdtVL,  p.  2U/.  •  Sec  HiH.  0/  Old  Csv.,  English  ed.  IU.,  lM-310. 
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It  wotOd  even  seem  as  if  these  presentations  of  the  case  would 
siloue  have  bceu  sufficieot,  in  tbc  abscuoe  of  farther  ai^unicnt, 
■to  have  convinced  any  impartial  student  who  should  eicamine 
^em.     But  they  were  not  U.t  be  lefX  alone, 

Ritler,  iu  his  new  edition  of  his  great  geographical  work,  spoke 
j4>provingIy  of  Howlauds's  pro{H>eM.Hl  identiticatiun ; '  ns  also  did 
Ewold  with  some  qualification.'  Keil  and  Delitzsch,^  Kaliseh/ 
KnolK-l,*  I-rfuage,*  Menke/  Volter,"  Straus*/  Hamburger,"* ^Vrnold," 
Volek  and  Muhlau,"  and  others  among  the  Germans,  accepted  it 
unqualitie<]ly,  or  referred  to  it  as  thus  accepted.  Bunstn,  al^),  is 
cited  as  of  this  opinion."  Graetj;,'*  while  evidently  misled  by  some 
of  Robinson's  misstatements  concerning  Rowlands  and  his  dis- 
eovery,  admitted  tliat  the  site  of  ICadcsh  at  'Ayu  Q;idees,  was  veri- 
fieil  by  sulwequcnt  researcli  and  argument.  Meanwhile  among 
EnglUlj  st^holars,  Wilton,'*  WordsworUi,'"  Alford,"  Palmer,"  Tris- 
tram," Cdcrsheim,*  Greikict"  and  others,  came  to  a  simiUr  oonclu- 
aion  with  the  beat  German  scholars,  !iy  an  independent  process  of 
reasoning,  or  adopted  the  conclusions  of  those  investigators.  The 
best  work  in  the  same   line  by  American  scliolars  was  done  by 


*  Gent;,  o/  /\i/.,  Am.  «J.,  I.,  429-433.  >  Iftst.  o/  ItraeJ,  Eog.  ed.,  II.,  193,  note. 

*BW.  Gm.  at  Geo.  U :  7,  and  at  Num.  13 :  11-16;  20:  14-31;  aUo  KcU'a  Om.  on 
£tek.  at  47 :  19. 

•  B%M.  and  Crit.  Oani.  on  O.  T.  at  Gen.  14 :  fi-7. 

* BttgH.  Bantib.  at  Num.  33:  36,  37,  aad  at  Joih.  16:  3,4. 

*SehiiffL(LiUfA  Com.  at  Num.  20  :  1.  *  Biheintl'xa,  Map  firt,  XXL 

*Dtu  ffciti^e  LfiHii,  p.  319.  *  Sinai  u.  Golgotha,  p.  123. 

»  ittaiEncjfe,  /ir  ffibel  u,  Tatm.,  a.  v.  "  Kodw." 

"  In  lienog*!!  litii-Encj/e.  Art.  "  KadcMb." 

"Sm  their  QM«niiu'fi  Heb,   Grrm.  Lex.,  eighth  ol.,  «.  p.  "  Cadmh.    "  Kodesh  is 

OBually  located  at  the  fpring  'Ain  Kudia ;  Bobinson,  on  the  cootrary,  misplaced  it  ai 

tha  'Arabah." 

»9ee  aark'i  BibU  AOas,  p.  26.  "  Qetek.  d.  Judmi.  I.,  396. 

^S<^  Th4  Xrytb  pasBim;  also  FaJrbaini's  Imp.  Sib.  Die.,  it.  v.  "  Kailcsh." 
'*£ibU  ttUA  2fote»,  at  Gen.  14 :  5-7.  "  Genau,  etc.,  at  14 :  6-7. 

>•  Dt».  of  Kzod.  II.,  350-358 ;  509-520.  »  Bible  Plaeet,  pp.  3^J. 

^Biod,and  Wand.^.  105/  ^  ffour*  with BihU^  n.,327/. 
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Prcsi<lent  Bartlett,'  of  Dartmouth  College,  and  Professor  Lowrie,' 
of  Allegheny. 

Had  it  not  been,  indeed,  that  the  followers  of  Robinson  on  this 
point,  in  England  and  Amcn(a,  were  men  who  controlled  tbe 
avenues  to  popular  biblital  knowledge,  the  question  in  dispute 
would  have  long  ago  been  settled  beyond  the  posstbilitr  of  a  re- 
opening. Nor  would  even  this  advantage  have  availed  tliem,  if 
it  had  not  Ix^eu  for  tlicir  constant  repetition  of  Robiuson*s  auflis- 
puted  misstatement  concerning  Rowtands's  confiision  of  'Ayn  el- 
QadayrAt  witli  *Ayn  Qadees  j  a  misstatement  whit4i  a  single  refer- 
ence by  any  one  of  them  to  the  original  report  of  Rowlands 
would  have  promptly  ruled  out  of  the  controversy. 

Even  so  valuable  a  work  as  the  "Speaker's  Commentary"  has 
aided  in  promoting  popular  error  on  this  subject.  Its  comments 
on  the  Book  of  Numbers  were  primarily  prepared  by  the  Rev.  J. 
F.  Thmpp,  who  held  to  the  westerly  site  of  Kadeah ;  but,  as  he 
died  before  his  work  was  completed,  his  uutes  were  revised  by  the 
Rev.  T.  E.  Espin,  who  followed  Robinson  in  his  opinions  .-uid  in 
his  errors^  and  changed  the  direction  of  the  comments  accordingly.' 
Kspin's  arguments  against  the  identification  at  'Ayn  QAdees  in- 
clude the  utterly  baseless  idea  that  'Ayn  Qadees  is  located  at  'Ayn 
el-Qadayrflt ;  and  it  even  makes  tbe  topographical  blunder  of 
claiming  that "  [Wady]  el-Ain  is  on  high  ground/*  and  ibat  **  from 
it  the  spies  must  have  gone  dou*n  rather  than  up  towartls  Hebron."' 
The  baselessneaa  of  the  suggestion  that  (Qadees  and  Qadayrftt  were 
confounded  in  Rowlands's  identification,  would  be  evident  to  any- 
one who  turnetl  for  himself  to  the  report  of  Rowlands ;  and  the 
absurdity  of  the  claim  that  one  must  go  down  rather  than  up  in 
passing  from  either  Qadees  or  Qadayrflt  towards  Hebron,  would  be 
seen  on  the  first  glance  at  a  sectional  view  of  the  country,  such  as 


1  Egypt  to  put.,  pp.  356-378.  '  ScKaf-Lange  Com.  at  yam.  tS :  38. 

s  8m  Speaker't  Com.,  "  Introduction  to  the  ttotik  of  Xnmben/'  p.  654. 

*  Ibid.,  "  Hott  on  Chap.  13 ;  36. 
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given  in  Stanley^B  "  Sinai  and  Palestine,"  or  in  Clark's  "  Bible 
tlas;'*    bat,  on   the  other   baud,   he   who    depended    ou    the 
Speakcr*a  Commentary  "  for  information  on  these  jjoiuU,  wonld 
inevilahly  be  led  astray,  and  so  be  prejiareil  to  accept  the  supple- 
jueotul  eonimentator's  opiuioD|  that  Kudcsh  is  to  be  ideotiBed  with 
'Ayn  el-Waybch. 

The  same  errors  tliat  deface  the  "  Speaker's  Commentary  "  stand 
out  quite  as  prominently  in  the  widely-known  "  Bible  Atlas  "  of 
the  Uev.  Samuel  Chirk,  alxive  rclbrrcd  to.  This  geographical 
work  actually  declares'  that  the  fountain  <lisoovered  by  Rowlands, 
and  proposed  by  him  as  the  site  of  Kadesh,  is  "  called  Ain  el- 
Kndeinlt,"  and  ou  the  strength  of  this  baseless  assumption  it 
argues  against  the  identification,  reiterating  the  absurd  topographical 
blunder,  "  that  the  road  from  the  Ain  el-Kuduinlt  into  the  Holy 
liind  is  down  hill."  Of  course  it  is  not  to  l)e  supposed  that  Mr, 
Clark  had  either  referred  to  the  report  of  Rowlands  on  which  he 
was  commenting,  or  that  he  liad  compared  his  own  statement  of 
the  down-grade  towards  Hebron  with  the  sectional  view  of  the 
di^^ert  approach  of  the  Holy  Land  which  was  presented  in  his  own 
Athis ;'  but  this  ren^jon  for  Am  being  in  error  would  not  guard 
from  the  same  error  those  who  looked  to  him  for  direction  in  geo- 
graphiuil  studies. 

Dr.  William  Smith's  "  Ancient  Atlas,"  also  a  popular  standard 
in  its  sphere,  approves  Robinson's  ideuti&cation,^  and  takes  excep- 
tion to  that  of  Rowlands,  although  in  his  mape  the  gec^rapher 
notes,  as  poenblo  sites,  both  Robinson's  and  Rowlands's,  and  adds 
a  thirri  one,  'Ayn  esh-ShehAbch,  between  those  two ;  and  in  his 
"Old  Testament  History,"*  he  seems  to  favor  each  one  of  these 
tlirce  sites  in  turn.  In  "  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary,"  however, 
there  is  evidence  that  the  report  of  liowlauds  has  been  referred  to 


I  BihU  Atltu,  pp.  24-36. 

■  la  noua  on  Uftp  39,  at  page  36. 


■  Bibte  Atias,  PlAte  II.,  Map  No.  4. 
•Chap.  XIII.,  Note"B." 
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by  the  Mrriter  on  "  Kadesh."'  Yet  the  preferenoG  is  gtvcQ  by  that 
writer  to  'Ayn  el-M'aybeli,  as  the  uearest  approximation  to  a  pro- 
bable site  of  Kadesh  aniitnj^  the  many  already  snggested.  An 
opiuiuu  like  this,  however  ptmrly  3upjx>rt«i,  iii  such  uu  avcuue  of 
knowledge,  would  inevitably  have  more  luHuenoe  witii  the  public 
generally,  than  a  dozen  elaborate  easays  in  sources  of  critical 
study. 

Keith  JohustonV  "  Royal  Atlas,"  aluo,  is  conformed  to  RohinMnV 
opinion.  And  what  hua  proved  yet  more  niisleading  than  the 
"  Bible  Atla6  "  and  the  "  Ancient  Atlas  "  aad  the  "  Royal  Alias" 
combined,  is  tlie  &ct  that  Kadcah-bamca  is  located  at  *Ayn  ol- 
Waybeh  in  the  mai)9  of  tiie  TeaoherH'  Biblce,  of  the  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press,  of  the  Bagsters,  and  of  the  QucenVs  Printers.  By 
this  means,  millions  of  young  Bible-students  have  been  started 
wrong  in  their  Bible  geography ;  for  there  are  those  who  would  a^ 
soon  doubt  the  inspiration  of  the  chronology  of  the  Bible  margins, 
as  the  geogrupliy  of  the  Bible  maps. 

Porter,  wl»o  has  tlio  popular  ear  tlirough  his  editing  of  Marray'd 
"Hand-book  for  Syria  and  Palestine,"  and  as  ihe  writer  of  the 
article  "Kadeah"  in  Kitto*s  "Cyclopedia  of  Biblical  Literature," 
follows  Robinson  in  the  claim  that  Rowlands  "was  evidently  rais- 
le<I  .  .  by  a  faweied  resemblance  in  names,"  in  \\\a  discovery  of 
*Ayu  Q;idees,  but  he  is  original  in  his  suggestion  that  the  site  of 
thai  fountain  is  "in  the  midst  of  the  desert  of  Ttli."'  His  opinion 
is  of  course  made  known  to  multitudes  who  ore  unfamiliar  with 
the  results  of  modem  critical  and  geogni]>hical  research  in  the 
lands  of  the  Bible.  Fausset,  in  the  "  Englishman's  Critical  and 
KxjHwitory  Bible  Cyclopedia"*  adopts  Robinson^s  identification  of 
*Ayn  eI-\Vaybeh,  and  also  his  misstalement  tiiat  *Ayn  Qadees  is  at 
Wady  el-*Ayn.      Drew,  in  his  "  Scripture  Lands,"  *  and  Payne 


*  The  Rer,  ITenry  Hsjnnui. 
*Art  "Kadaih." 


*Altxandei'$  JTUto,  Art.  "Kadesh." 
'pp.7fi-78. 
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Smith  la  "The  Bible  E<lmator,'**  also  favor  Kobinson's  site,' 
while  KitU/a  "Scripture  Laiuls'*^  uccommodatingly  approves  the 
idcntlticalioofl  of  both  Kubitiiioi)  and  Uuwlands;  goiug  back  to  the 
old-time  idea  of  a  double  Katlcah,  whicli  was  so  thoroughly 
exploded  by  Lightfoot,  two  centuries  ago.  Yet  Kitto  had  earlier 
argued  6CELsil>ly  against  the  idea  uf  a  two-fold  site.* 

Among  the  Germans,  Von  GerlaL-h*  would  locate  Kadesh  in  tlie 
'Arabah,  as  would  Hitzig*  who  hesitated  between  'Ayn  ol-Waybeh, 
and  ^\yu  Hasb  (somewhat  farther  north)  as  advocated  by  Von 
Haumer.  Indeed  it  ought  to  be  said  that  a  namber  of  Germans 
have,  earlier  or  later,  favored  the  location  of  Kadesh  at  some  point 
in  the  *Arabah,  even  thdugh  lliey  did  not  mincide  with  Robinson, 
in  fixing  it  at  'Ayn  el-\VayUh.  TIiils  Unruh'  favored  'Ayu  Hasb ; 
Renss,"  and  Berghaus,*  would  find  a  site  at  some  point  near  Ezion- 
gcber,  where  Buddeus/"  a  century  ago,  suggested  it;  and  Baasler  *' 
zuuncd  Wady  Ghuwayr  for  the  location. 

•  EI-KhalnoR,  or  Ehisa,  \v:\^  aflvtH-ated  as  the  site  of  Kadesh  by 
«n  ovor-pfisitive  English  writer.'^  HoUand  inclined  to  some  site  at 
the  BouthcasterD  point  of  Jebel  Mtiqr&h;^^   and  there  indeed  is 

r'Ayn  csh-Sheli4beh,  or  ShehAbeeyeh,  a  living  spring  which  luw 
been  often  named  as  a  possible  t^itc  for  Kadesh,'^  but  which  no  one 
seems  to   have  visited.^*    Conder""  sweeps  ail   along  the  upper 


■  >VoI.  I..p,  231. 

^^      '  P»}-ne  Smith  docs  not  Domc  'Ayn  el-Waybeh,  bat  his  descri;>tioo  corrcKpondfi  willi 
iu  site.  "  ?(ee  ji.  81 ;  also  "  Oentral  Index/*  p.  M. 

^L      *  ^i««  clutMiu  fmra  K  itt'>'fi  Pirjvrial  BiMe,  and  IHb  earlier  editions  of  JUblt  Cjfuio- 
^■.^iVfi  in  Biuh'f  !in(e9ort  Xum6er$,  nt  20:  I. 

^K       •  Cbm.  m  Pmi.  at  Xam.  IS :  26 ;  20 :  IS.  >  Dtrr  Prophft  Ezflnetf  p.  371. 

^M         »  Dn-  Zity  der  fmui.,  p.  BO.  '  h'fTitlmre  Saintt,  III.,  264,  oole. 

^P  ^.SpfciiilKnTtf.  von  ayrien.  "  /7m/.  Eedeg.,  A.  U.  1744. 

**  Dob  Beilige  Land,  V.  131.        »  TT.  C.  in  Jour.  ofSacTM.  for  April,  18G0,  p.  07. 

"  Jlqytrt  of  Brit.  At$or.  for  1878,  p.  622  JT. 

**  See  CUrkV  Bib.  Alia*,  p.  25 ;  Smith's  Anc.  Atia4,  Map  39,  etc 

w  See  Robinwn'p  Bib.  Res.,  1.,  179. 

I  In  Qunri,  8hU.  of  Pal.  Expior.  Fund  for  Jan.,  IS81,  p.  60/. 
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'Arabah  in  his  prcfcronoes  ;  "  say  from  Petra  to  Tell  cl-Mifb,  at 
the  foot  of  Nukb  es-Sufa.'*  He  strangely  suggeats  a  oorrospoaJ- 
euoe  between  "  MaiJerah  "  and  "  Adar." 

Of  Americans,  there  on,*  otjinjmrativcly  few  who  have  made 
special  and  indqicndent  studies  in  this  direction.  Bartlett  and 
Lowrie  Imve  been  already  named  as  appro\'iog  Rowlan<Is'»  site. 
On  the  other  hand,  Bush/  Coleman,*  Dnrbin,'  Barrows,*  an<l 
othora,  followal  Ilobin-son.  Olin*  suggested  Wady  Feqreh. 
McClintock  and  Strong  *  adopted  Von  Baumer's  location  at  'Ayn 
Hash,  and  Abbott  and  Conant'  did  the  same.  Crosby,'  expressed 
his  belief  tliat  Kadesh  was  to  be  found  at  some  point  near  Jebel 
Mu(|rilJi ;  and  ihia  is  practically  tlie  view  of  Holland.  Naturally, 
however,  the  opinion  of  Robinson  carried  great  weight  with  hia 
countr)'uien,  especially  in  the  aljeteuoe  of  any  pergonal  knowledge 
on  tlieir  |)art 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  follow  out  farth«.'r  or  more  cloecly  than 
this,  the  various  suggested  identifications  of  Kadesh  ;  or  to  multi- 
ply farther  the  names  of  those  who  liave  had  a  part  in  discassing 
the  subject,  or  in  influencing  public  opinion  by  a  reoorded  voto  in 
favor  of  one  site  or  another.  Yet  the  list  would  not  be  even  fairly 
complete,  without  a  mention  of  the  noteworthy  and  remarkable 
pn)posal  of  Dean  Stanley,  to  find  the  site  of  Kadesh  in  the  Rock- 
Citj',  Petra  itaelf.*  It  is  quite  needless  to  detail  hLs  notninal  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  his  sujjgestion  ;  for  it  was  rather  the  poetry  of  the 
idea  than  any  cold  rcusoning  on  the  subject  that  led  hira  to  carry 
the  host  of  Israel  directly  into  the  stronghold  of  Edom  and  the 
sacred  fortress  of  Mount  Seir.  In  view  ttf  all  that  he  has  to  sav 
of  the  matter,  the  only  wonder  is  that  he  will  concede  that  the 


I  Kotea  on  Numbers,  at  20 :  14.  "  Hist.  Oeo^.  of  BihU,  p.  t09. 

•  OhitTv.  in  Etttty  I.,  197.  *S<tcrfd  Gevj.  and  Antiq.^  p.  253. 

*  Travdt,  11.,  00.  •  Cydc.  of  Bib.,  Theol.  Eed**.  Lit,,  i.t.  "  Kndfflli." 
^Diet,  ftfB*lis-  £nowi.,  s.  r.  *'  Kadesh."  "  NoCct  on  Joshua,  p.  14& 

»  i'Hioi  and  Pai.  pp.  92-98, 
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*  pr«Ment  ruins  are  modern,'^  instead  of  boldly  claiming  timt  the 
^reut  tlieatre  itself  was  built  expresaly  for  the  fuoeral  servicee  on 
the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Aaron. 


9.    FAILITRES  TO  RE-FTND  ROWLANDS'S  SITE. 

In  addition  to  the  confusion  of  aites  by  tliis  suggestion  of  more 
than  a  dozen  difltiuct  identifications  of  Kadesh-barnea,  and  by  the 
statements  and  mLsstatementfl,  in  direct  conflict,  of  "  authoriticB  " 
without  number^ — a  new  element  of  ooufu^sion  and  of  doubt  was 
introduced  by  tlie  repeat^xl  failures  of  explorers  to  find  the  locality 
visited  and  described  by  Rowlands,  even  with  the  help  of  all  the 
laudmarkfi  noted  by  him.  It  wils  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at 
that  'Ayn  Qadees  had  been  passed  by  without  discovery  in  all  the 
years  before  attention  was  callwl  to  it  s|XHTifically  ;  but  it  did  come 
to  Ikj  a  cause  for  wonder  that,  after  itd  location  w;is  fairly  de- 
scribed, it  was  not  to  be  found  or  hear<l  from  again. 

As  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  direct  route  northward  from 
Castle  Xakhl  to  Hebron  was  taken  but  rarely  by  desert  travelers. 
But  evcu  when  it  was  taken,  now  as  before,  it  seemed  to  throw 
little  or  no  light  on  the  site  which  Itowlands  nplifted  into  such 
pre-eminence.  His  own  rejwrt  of  it  was  given  in  a  hurried  per- 
sonal letter ;  and  the  many  questions  asked  about  points  not 
touched  in  his  description  werentit  replied  to  by  him  in  any  formal 
statement.  Hence  one  and  another  Euroix-an  or  American  traveler 
toadc  tlie  determined  attempt  to  learn  more  on  the  subject  by  per- 
sonal research ;  but  all  to  little  puri>ose. 

Dr.  Stewart,  an  English  clergj'raan,  paasing  over  the  mid-desert 
route,  in  1853,  somewhat  westward  of  SeetKcnV  course,  pressed  his 
TccyAhah  guides  for  information  as  to  the  locality  described  by 
Rowland^};  according  to  bis  mistaken  understanding  of  it.*    There- 

*  Tent  Oiid  Khan^  p.  189/. 
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upon,  they  ooolly  informist!  liini  that  the  well  in  qii<!!tfion,  which  he 
reports  as  "Ain  el-Khados,"  ww*  "wear  the  (op  of  the  wceteru 
sliouMer  of  the  mouutatu/'  Jebel  Uol&l;  and  ihiit  while  "no 
camels  coald  approach  it ...  a  innn  with  a  wat(?r-«kiu  slung  on 
his  back,  ouuld  get  at  it  by  elliubiug  with  lii^  haiKU  and  feet/' 
This  *' chaffing"  of  the  Arabs,  Stewart  actually  ti^xik  for  fiolid  toi>o- 
graphical  knowletlge,  and  on  the  strength  of  its  pixsi^Gssinn  he  pro- 
ceeded to  criticise  and  correct  tlie  statements  of  his  more  successful 
fellow -country  men.  "Tbis  diffbrs  very  widely  from  the  glowing 
des<*ription  given  of  it  [the  rimutitain-top  s[)riDg]  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Rowlands,  in  a  letter  which  ap]>car9  in  the  apj>endix  of  his  friend, 
yir.  Williams',  b<M)k ;  though  it  is  probable  they  csin  be  reconciled 
by  supposing  the  stream,  by  which  he  encamped,  to  come  down 
from  the  spring  near  tlie  summit,"  And,  on  the  strength  of  this 
story  from  the  Arabs,  Stewart  entered  *'  *Ain  Khatles,"  aooordiugly, 
on  tlie  map  acooropauying  his  really  valuable  book  of  travels. 

Again  Dr.  William  M.  Thomson,  the  veteran  and  widely- 
known  American  missionary,  af>cr  a  quarter  of  a  century's  resi- 
dence in  the  East,  reported  *  of  his  search  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
locality  pointed  out  by  Rowlands:  "I  made  diligent  inquiries 
alwut  Kadesh;  but  b(*th  our  own  Arabs  and  other  Bedawln  s**© 
met  in  the  neigh l>urh(KHl  were  either  absolutely  ignorant  of  such  a 
place,  under  any  possible  pronunriation  of  the  name,  or  they  pur- 
jKisely  conrealod  tb(?ir  knowledge  of  it."  Hf^  knew  enough  of  the 
Arabs,  however,  to  understand  that  seeming  ignorance  might 
really  be  studied  concealment ;  and  he  indulged  in  no  sneers  at 
the  claims  of  Rowlands  to  have  seen  that  which  a  subsequent 
traveler  was  unable  t*j  re-discover. 

Abeken,  a  German  explorer,  who  was  a  companion  of  Ijcpsins 
in  the  latter's  expeditiou  to  Egypt  (1842-1840).  made  a  journey 
at  a  latci"  date,  along  tliis  region;  and  a  "Jel)el  el-Kudeia"  is  re- 


■  South.  Pal.     (T^ud  and  Book,)    p.  200. 
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ported,  afi  on  his  autliority,  in  a  poeition  corresponding  with  the 
"Wadi  el-Kdein"  of  Sectzcn.'  IJut  this  was  not  tlie  'Ayn  Qadees 
of  Rowlands;  and  there  were  even  those  who  would  frame  an 
argument  against  the  idcntiii cation  of  Kadesh  at  (j;idees,  on  the 
strength  of  tlus  proof  of  another  locality  in  the  same  region  bear- 
ing this  correspondent  name. 

At  length,  after  nearly  thirty  years  from  the  discovery  hy  Row- 
lands, Palmer,  the  English  Oriental  scholar,  who  hat.1  alreaiiy 
le  his  important  explurations  of  the  lower  peninsula,  and  who 
hod  evidenced  rare  ability  in  influencing  and  controlling  the 
Arabs,  went  out  for  the  express  purpose  of  exploring  the  Negeb 
and  tlie  desert  immeiliately  below  it*  In  this  undertaking,  he 
had  in  mind  the  rc-tliscovery  of  tiie  site  of  Kadesh-barnea,  as  one 
of  the  more  important  results  of  his  researches ;  and,  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  believed  that  Rowlands  had  correctly  reported  his 
discovery,  there  was  little  doubt  that  Palmer  would  now  make  this 
truth  clear  beyond  a  question.  But  even  A/;  was  unable  to  find  any 
such  site  as  Rowlands  had  described,  or  to  learn  directly  about  it/ 
and,  although  lie  was  convinced  that  in  tliat  region  was  the  locality 
of  Kadesh-barnea,  and  made  a  convincing  argument  iu  its  favor, 
iie  came  ot  lost  to  believe  that  Robinson's  gratuitous  misstatement 
concerning  Rowlands*s  confounding  of  Qadayrftt  and  Qadces 
miLst  have  been  the  truth  in  tlie  case;  and  he  accordingly  put 
himself  on  record  as  snpposing  that  Rowlands  "applied  the  name 
£'  *Ain  Gatlls,'  as  Palmer  writes  it]  wrongly  to  ^Vin  el  Gudcirdt, 

>AbekeD*«  reports  se«ni  to  have  been  inaile  thmagfa  the  pftgeti  of  the  Berlin 
JfoiMtfifrrri^  der  QatilKhaft  J&r  Erdhindcri ;  bat  I  do  not  find  there  a  recorl  of  the 
Jonrney  on  which  this  dineoycrj  wu  rvpurted.  The  roountjiiii  i<i,  however,  luiil  down 
•I  b,T  hifl  Mithority  oo  Kiepert's  mnp  in  Murray's  Handbook  for  Syria  and  Pal,,  nod 
U  refen«d  to  In  8nUh-ITaekrtl  Bib.  Vie.,  Art  "  Kadesb,"  note  at  p.  1S22. 

*aethiMlkt.cfExod.,  II..  243. 

'  On  ihi*  point  I  had  the  pcraooal  Bssorance  of  Professor  Palmer,  in  a  conferenee 
with  him.  on  my  retam  from  the  East,  iu  the  npring  of  1831.  It  in  also  made  clear 
by  Beaant,  in  hi»  life  oj  PoIvkt  (p.  101/.) 
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some  miles  farther  Dorth\rard.*'*  The  "  throe  eprii^,  or  rather 
shallow  pools,  called  Uiemdil  ['  dstern-dregs']  by  the  Arabs,"  which 
Palmer  thought  were  the  real  'Ayn  Qadees,  were  certainly  not  the 
springs  described  by  Rowlands,  nor  anything  like  them.  As  a 
reason  for  this  failure  of  Palmer  to  tind  the  site  which  Rowlaztde 
had  diseovered,  bis  accompanying  shaykh,  the  wily  Salaymftn, 
aAerwards  af«crted  that  he  had  purposely  held  back  the  dis- 
tinguished explorer  from  a  eight  of  the  long-eought  wells.* 

Palmer  was  followed,  in  1874,  by  President  Bartlett,  an  Ameri- 
can scholar,  who  was  e<|ually  intent  on  ascertaining  liie  truth  con- 
cerning the  discovery  of  Rowlands,  and  equally  nnsuccessful.  He 
also  had  the  crafty  Shaykh  Sulaym^  aa  his  eaoort,  who,  ander  the 
pressure  of  strong  urging,  couductctl  Bartlett  to  a  locality  which 
he  said  Ixire  the  name  asked  for.  It  was  subscquewtly  proved  that 
tlie  place  tlms  shown  to  Bartlett  was  *A\ti  Qasaymch,'  one  of  the 
two  sites  named  by  Rowlands  as  westward  of  'A^-n  Qadecs.  £ven 
at  the  time,  Bartlett  was  oompellc<l  to  say  of  it :  "  It  will  be  seen 
that  this  locality  does  not  conform  to  Rowlands's  specification  ;" 
but  he  was  now  preparetl  to  believe  that  Rowlands*^  "  narrative 
shows  looseness  of  statement^  both  in  description  of  places  and  in 
estimates  of  distances  ;'*'  and  to  declare  that  "we  may  at  once 
recognize  the  description  of  Mr.  Rowlands  as  somewhat  overdrawn, 
his  location  confused,  and  his  confidence  excessive."*  Moreova*, 
Bartlett  brought  a  new  element  of  confusion  into  the  dipcosaion  by 
insisting  that  there  was  really  no  such  fountain  us  'Ayn  cl-Qaday- 
rfit  in  Wady  el-'Ayn  ;  nor  indeed  a  fonntain  of  any  sort;  that,  in 
fact,  the  fountain  wliich  botli  Robinson  and  Palmer,  (and  a  host 
of  commentators  and  geogmphens  between  them,)  had  <leclared  was 
mistaken  by  Rowlands  for  'Ayn  Qadees  did  not  have  an  existence, 
and  therefore  could  never  have  been  misnamed  bv  Rowlamls's  Greek 


'Da.  o/Krorf..  TI,  S50. 

*  A>  will  be  showD  fartlicr  on. 


>  3«  nwtlcU'ii  Egypt  to  Pat.,  p.  360. 
*  Ej^ypt  to  Pnl,  p.  301.  *  Ibid,,  p.  367. 
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'vlrogoman)  even  if  Rowlands  \m{  had  a  dragoman,  and  that 
dragoman  had  happened  to  be  a  Oreek.*  Bartlctt  said  in  defence 
^>f  this  opinion,  that  neither  Puhuor  nor  Robinson,  nor  indeed 
Rowlands  or  any  travclcT  before  or  after  hiiu,  claimed  to  have  necn 
this  fountain  ;*  while  he  had  searched  the  wady  thoroughly,  and 
4»ald  "apeak  with  some  confidence  on  the  subject."  In  view  of 
all  that  had  gone  before,  this  unexpected  resnlt  of  the  rcscarclies 
of  so  intelligent  a  traveler  j»  Bartlett,  raise<l  anew  the  perplexing 
(questions  :  Arc  there  really  three  distinct  fountains  in  that  region  : 
*Ayn  C^adees,  *Ayn  Qadayrftt,  and  'Ayn  Qasaymeh?  or,  are  there 
only  two;  and  if  two,  which  two?  or  is  there  indeed  but  one? 
And  so  instead  of  new  light,  there  seemed  only  added  shadows  on 
the  site  of  Kadesh-baruoa  througli  added  research. 

Thrw  years  after  this  visit  of  Bartlett  to  the  region  in  question, 
another  eminent  ^Vmerican  scholar,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thillp  SchatT, 
croeeed  the  desert  northward  with  a  party  of  friends,  and  vainly 
uttcmptcd  to  go  over  this  route  from  Castle  Nakhl  to  Hebron.  Of 
his  meeting  with  the  TceyAhah  Arabs  at  their  mid-de^rt  starting- 
point,  he  said:^  "The  sheikh,  a  commandtng-looking  man,  di- 
verted us  from  our  intended  route  to  Beersheba  aiid  Hebron 
(although  we  were  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  danger)." 

A  year  after  Dr.  St?h.aff  was  thus  turned  aside  from  his  purpose, 
the  Rev.  F,  W,  Holland,  of  England,  already  referred  to  as  having 
no  peer  in  his  experience  as  an  explorer  of  the  Sinaitic  desert/ 
made  his  fifth  visit  to  that  region,  having  it  as  one  of  the  prime 
objects  of  his  journey  to  settle  the  question  of  the  site  of  Kadesh- 
bamea.  If  he  could  not  succeed  in  finding  the  place  so  many 
times  vainly  hunted  for,  who  could  hope  to  do  so?     Yet  even  he 


'  See  poffe  Ml,  «upra. 
'  He  did  not  r«fer  to  Seetzen,  who  mentions  the  Burroundings  of  the  fountain  as  if 
h«  had  Men  it  (ReUtn,  III.,  47) ;  ret  even  Scctzcn  does  not  directly  Bay  thAt  he  via- 
itcd  the  plioe. 

■  Tkrwgh  Bible  Lattdf,  p.  202.  *  See  page  77,  tuprxi. 
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I.  ITS  ARAB  OUAKDIANS. 

To  Ix^n  with,  it  is  important  to  know  fiomething  of  the 
liindraucee  to  a  hunt  in  the  region  where  the  site  of  Kadesh- 
liarticn  mtist  be  looketl  for. 

That  region  is  tlie  territoiy  of  the  Bed'ween  ;  of  the  men  of  the 
cjesert.  The  Semitic  Bed'ween,  although  of  many  diverse  tribes, 
are  estentially  one  jxM>pIc  ^  and  in  no  particular  ia  tlicir  roc«-unit)' 
more  ap|Hirent  than  lu  their  unvarj'ing  i-eeoguition  of  their  tribal- 
<liversit>-.  As  a  people,  they  are  agreed  that  as  tribes  they  are  not 
agreed.  Eneh  tribe,  or  confederacy  of  tribes,  standi  firm  as  a 
representative  of  their  oimmon  father  Ishmael,  of  whom  it  was  pro- 
phesied before  hia  birth  :  "  He  will  be  a  ^\^ld  man ;  his  hand  will 
be  against  every  man,  and  every  mair««  hand  against  him."*  The 
solidarity  of  tlie  tribe,  and  the  seiNirateness  of  the  triljes,  are  fuctg 
held  with  like  religiouii  zeal  among  all  the  Ishmucliti^h  Betl'ween, 
And  all  are  as  one,  in  cotmting  sacredly  permanent  the  "  ancient 

'  **The  BMlAwtn,  whntK  nouic  is  the  plural  af  the  word  Redawi  (mnn  of  (he 
dwelt),  aUboDgh  divided  into  indeprndrnt  tribe*,  whiuh  Are  often  hostile  one  to 
utollii'r,  mar  bfi  re^rdod  v  «  slugh'  nation,  nnited  hv  n  cominnn  xpeveh.  ...  In 
ererr  ngv,  Uie  oomaiU,  1»«I  hy  the  rhinfs  of  ilicir  families  (elieikhn)  have  piteliod 
their  tenia  on  ercry  9]Vit  from  the  bonks  of  the  Euphrates  U»  thoae  of  the  Nib',  frttax 
tiih>ir«<*  of  the  Moditormnean  to  Ihnne  of  the  Persian  Gulf."  (Pierotti'i  Ctaioms 
Traditi<nu  of  PitlaUinf,  p.  300/.) 

>Oen.  16:  12. 
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liuidniarlc"*  which  designates  tiie  boundary  line  between  the  terri- 
torial possession!!,  or  roaming  pla(!es,  of  tribes  which  are  not  as  one^^ 

To  sec  one  tribe  oC  Bed'wecn  is  to  sec  a  specimen  of  all  tribes;™ 
but  to  be  with  one  tribe  is,  iu  a  peculiar  sense,  to  be  apart  from  all 
other  tribes.  You  can  move  at  will  within  the  domain  of  theH 
tribe  of  which  you  are,  for  the  time  being,  a  member ;  but  the 
bounds  of  that  domain  you  can  jmi^  only  at  your  peiih  For 
example,  Laborde  tells  of  a  rock  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Gulf  of 
*A<iabah  on  which  every  Muhammadau  throws  a  stone  in  passing, 
iu  iiuitalion  of  Abraham  who  there  threw  stones  at  Satan,  when  i)\Q 
latter  would  have  turned  him  from  the  path  of  duty.  "  The  rock 
just  mentioned,*'  says  Laborde,  "serves  as  a  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  BchIoiuu  of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  and  all  tlie  Arabs 
of  tlie  north.  The  moment  we  passed  this  frontier,  the  protcctiou 
of  our  guides  was  of  no  use,  except  in  so  far  as  they  might  t»ss\?X 
personally  in  defending  us;  and  they  depended  much  more  upon 
our  guus  and  pintola  for  the  safety  of  their  dromedaries  than  npoii] 
their  own  prowess."* 

A  recognition  of  these  immutable  facts  of  Bed'wecn  life  is  esseu-j 
tial  to  an  understanding  of  the  barriers  and  limitations  to  research] 
in  the  land  of  the  Bod'wcen. 

The  lower  peninsula  of  Sinai  is  tx>ntroll«l  by  the  Tawarah 
Bed'wecn,  including  several  tribes  or  clans,  associated  or  confoder- 
ate<l  under  one  head  shaykh  ;  the  Shaykh  el-Belad,  or  Shaykh  of 
the  Territory.     Their  common  tribal  name  is  derived  from  Tllr,ofS 
Toor,  a  word  signifying  mountain,  and  applied  to  the  Sinaitic 
mountain  group.     They  are  sometimes  known  as  Beny  et-Toor,^ 
Sons  of  the  Mountain  ;  although  this  designation  is  given  to  tJiem] 
by  outsiders,  they  calling  themselves  by  their  separate  tribal  nammA 

'  I>ea(.  19:  It;  Prov.  22:  28. 
»  Ijaborde's  Jowney,  p.  95.    See,  nhm,  Bobimmo'*  Bib.  J£«$.  L»  182. 
*For  dcscripUona  uf  tlie  Bod'wwn  of  the  Penin»<ii1&,  an<l  Ihi-ir  tribal  line*,  m«I 
Therenol'i  ^i«u,  pp.  2W-237 ;  Sbaw's  TraveU,  I.,  220-257;  Uurckhaitlt's   TV-rtv^J 
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The  Ta^varah  are  a  kindly-disposed  and  trastworthy  people ;  the 
most  so  of  all  the  Arabian  Bed' ween.  They  liave  more  to  do  with 
civilized  travelers  than  any  of  their  neighbors;  for  they  are  imme- 
diately rw{)onjiible  for  all  tlie  carrying  trade — the  escort  of  cara- 
vans and  the  guidance  of  pilgrims  and  tourists — between  Suez  and 
Sinaj,  and  northward  from  Sinai  to  the  great  Ilajj  route  from 
Cairo  to  Mekkeh,  which  crosses  the  desert  from  west  to  east 
Tlieir  gentleness  and  fidelity  so  attach  to  them  the  travelers  whom 
they  guide,  tliat  almost  always  they  are  |Kirted  from  with  regret, 
aud  remembered  and  referred  to  affectiouately.' 

North  of  the  Tawarah,  in  the  central  desert,  are  the  TeeyAhah 
Bed'ween,  comprising  several  clans,  who  agtiin  have  their  collective 
popuhu*  name  from  the  region  they  inhabit — tlie  Desert  of  Et-Tech, 
or  Desert  of  the  AVauderings.  East  of  the  TeeyAhali,  towawl  the 
Gulf  of  'Aqabah,  are  the  liay^vit ;'  and  northeast  of  the  Haywftt 


tn  Syria,  pp.  557-fiM;  hfa  £<dmnen  u.  fVahahy,  pasnm;  Laborde's  Votfoyc  d« 
i'Arabie  PHrU^  pp.  52,  71/.;  Rap|»cU'«  ie««e»,  chap.  22;  Robinson's  Bib,  R^., 
L,  <a  A  133-138,  I«5/t  186;  Ritkr'a  Ocoff.  o/ PaJ,,  1.,  B77-i\Z:  Paimer't  De*.  of 
-AkhL,  II..  2^^3-300. 

For  other  dt^scrj prions  of  the  chnraf;! eristics  flf  the  Bed'ween  of  the  East,  fee  Con- 

*Ier*»  Tm(   Work  in  Pal.,  II.,  270-292;   BMoniiu  oj  EtiphmtfJ,  pfrvam ;  Mt-iriirt 

.£Mro/Jdr(fan.  pp.  467-51 S;   UeCoan's  JSyi/pt  At  It  U,  pp.  20-28;   KlunziDger'i 

Vpi>fr  Bjypt,  pp.  2-«i-267;  Pierotti's  CuMtom*  and  Trad,  of  Pal.,  pp.  200-207;  Von 

Valtnui's  Reittn  in  Arabicn,  I.,  193-403. 

'  For  UlQstratiuiu  of  the  chanictRrutics  of  the  Tawarah  in  contni>il  with  other 
B«l'we«D,  and  of  the  tribal  jcaloiuica  in  the  malter  of  convoying  trarelers,  see 
Bnrckhanlt,  lAbordc,  R«4>inKon.  Rtttpr,  anJ  PiUmcr,  an  above  referred  to;  alao 
Faukerkf '«  "  Journey,"  in  Wnlpdle'a  TravcU  in  the  E<i*t,  p.  3*5,  ^^\ ;  Lonl  Liud- 
■ay'i  Lntert,  11^  103;  Stephrns'i  IncidmU,  11..  81 ;  FDrmby'«  Visit  fo  Ea»t,  pp.  25i- 
2567  MiaH  Martineaa*s  JS<Mr<T»  Lift,  p.  843;  Olin's  TraveU,  I.,  878;  narllctt's  Forty 
J>aj/»iH  Detert^  p.  163;  Stcwart'x  T^/U  <tnd  iChan,  p  12;  Wilson's  LanJ^s  o/  Bihie,  I., 
270/.;  Bonar*!  Duertof  Sinai,it.  273/.;  Caroline  Puine's  Tent  and  Jfarnn,  pp. 
353-304;  Stnam'aSimti  »».  OoiijrfOta^  pp.  n.H-121;  Rnrtlett'n  Eyypi  to  PateHine,  p. 
W»;  Schaff'f  Thnmjk  Bible  Land*,  p.  137;  Field's  On  tht  DesfH,  pp.  223-228. 

'  Dr.  Wilson  {Landi  of  BibU,  I.,  205)  Uwalea  the  Hay  wit,  or  Heiw&t,  wuth  of  the 
T«;&bah.  between  the  Haij  mate  and  Jebcl  et>Teeh;  bat  Burckhardt,  Bobinaoa, 
RiUttr,  szid  Palmer,  locale  them  as  above. 
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are  the  Huwayt&t  and  the  'Alawccn ;  west  and  nortliwest  of  thai 
Tawarah,  toward  Suez  and  Gaza,  are  the  Ter&beea.     The  throe 
tribes,  of  tho  TeeyAhali,  tlie  Haywat,  and  the  TcrAlieen,  are  in 
close  alliance,  and  are  even  tliougbt  hy  some  to  be  of  a  common 
recent  stock.'     Together  tliey  outnumber  any  trilx;  or  confederacy  ^ 
of  tribes  in  the  desert.     From  their  central  position,  the  Tecyahah 
claim  the  right  to  ^cort,  within  their  bordera,  all  traveleri^  who^ 
cross   tho   desert   in  any  direction,  im-luding  the  great   Hajj,  or" 
aunual  sacred  pilgrimage  from  Cairo  to  Mekkeh  and  back  again. 
The  Khedive,  in  his  best  estate,  has  been  compelled  to  pay  them 
liberally  for  this  escort ;  and  if  they  Iiad  Ijeen  on  the  desert  in  the 
tlays  of  Abraham,  Kedor-la'ouier  would  have  hod  a  lively  lime 
trying  tn  crnfis  it  without  recognizing  their  claim. 

The  TetnAhuh  are  ruder  and  less  trui^tworthy  than  the  Tawarah- 
It  was  pithily  said  of  them  by  Palmer,*  that  while  "  the  ancient 
Arabs  prided  themselves  on  three  things,  eloqucuoe,  hospitality, 
and  i>Iiindenng ;  from  the  Teyiiheh  tribe  the  first  two  have  en- 
tirely di.«apjicared,  but  they  arc  still  niirivalled  "  in  the  third. 

All  by  themselves,  in  the  mountains  bearing  their  name,^  north 
of  the  region  of  tlie  Tceyfthah  and  the  Huywilt,  are  the  'Azilzimch 
Bed'ween,  "  one  of  the  poorest  and  most  degraded  of  Arab  tribes  " 
— the  most  Tshmaelitish  of  Ishmaelites.  Actvrdnig  to  Palmer's 
testimony,**'  they  arc  superstitious,  %nolent,  and  jealous  of  intrusion 
upon  their  domain,  easpecting  all  strangers  of  sinister  designs 
upon  their  lives  and  property."*     Of  the  difliculties  in  the  way  oi 


I 
I 


>  BurnkliartU  ( Tmmi$  in  Syria,  p.  500)  speaki  of  these  three  tribe*,  t<»gether  with 
the  Tawanh ,  A8  "all  derived  tmm  one  common  stoek,  the  aDcient  tribe  of  Dealjfl 
Attjre-"    Ik  tt  pomhle  that  hn  wan  misled  by  the  term  Deny  pt-Teeh,  "  Sou  of  tb« 
[I>wrt  of  the)  Wanderings?"     lie  cvideutljr  does  not  mean  " 'Alceych.** 

«/^.  ofKxotL,  II.,  294/.        "See  j>affe  70/,  »uj>ra,        *De*,  of  Krod.,  II.,  291/. 

^  Loborde  (Joumet/,  p.  383,  note)  callfi  attention  to  the  fbet,  that  this  jealom  Raspi- 
eioa  of  rfait'in  fVou  without,  baa  been,  fyom  of  old,  a  ohaiucteristio  of  the  tribes  bor- 
dtrrin^nn  the  rfolv  Land;  oa  illuHlmled  by  the  wuminjc  i^vpn  hv  the  princes  of 
Ammr>a  to  tlicir  kinjf  against  the  kiudljr  mttasengcra  of  David  :  "Are  not  bin  aarraiBti 


'any  research  into  their  territory,  he  adds,  out  of  his  own  experi- 
ence :  "  To  examiDe  the  country  ami  wrest  from  them  the  secrets 
of  its  topf^rapliy  ami  nomeucUiture,  when  the  use  of  a  prl-iuiatic 
oompsBS  exposes  you  to  execration  as  a  sorcerer,  and  wlien  to  ask 
the  ftimplent  question  ia  to  proclaim  yourself  a  spy,  is,  aa  our  own 

y»erience  has  tanght  us,  neither  an  easy  nor  an  agreeable  task." 
*fot  only  are  the  '.Vzazimeh  unwilling  to  make  any  tonus  with 
hristians "— as  they  «iH  all  Europeans  or  Americans;  but  they 
■wati^hfully  suspicious  of  their  Teeyithch  nciglibors,  when  the 
latter  are  escorting  travelers  along  their  territory,  and  they  protest 
against  any  freedom  being  allowed  to  the  hatod  class,  in  the  line 
of  archeologieal  researches.' 

'A^^Ti  Qadecs,  the  site  of  Kadesh-barnca,  is  in  the  heart  of  the 

'AzAximeli  territory.     The  'AziXzimch  themselves  will  not  guide 

travelers  to  it;  nor  will  they  give  consent  to  the  Teey&hah  to  do 

Uenoe,  although  it  is  but  a  little  distance  east  of  tlie  direct 

fmtc  from  Sinai  to  Hebron,  it  has,  for  generations,  been  practi- 

lally  inaoocfBible  to  travelers.      The  ordinary  Teey&Jiah  gui^les 

I  coaUl   not  escort  travelers  thither :   the  superstitious  'Az&zimeh 

YTotilti  not.     And,  in   this  state  of  things,  the  Teeyfthah  have 

[doubtless  l>een  reluctant  to  iidmit  to  travelers  that  they  knew  of  a 

place  so  uear  their  route,  while  they   were  unable  to  go  to  jt. 

Therefore  it  is,  that  there  came  to  be  doubts  of  its  very  existence, 

daring  the  nearly  forty  years  in  which  intelligent  and  persistent 

Bex{>lorcrs  from  Europe  and  America  failotl  either  to  find  it  or  to 

H^aiu  any  information  concerning  it,  as  they  journeyed  in  it^i  region, 

'mftcr  it  was  first  lighted  on  in   modern  times  by  the  adventurous 

luid  7xa]ous  Mr.  Rowlands,  of  England. 

^ Rowlands,  indeed,  was  peculiarly  favored  in  having  TerAbeen 
ides,  from  Gaza,  as  he  went  in  search  of  the  long-sought  site, 

come  unto  Uiw  for  to  icftroh,  ud  to  overthrow,  anJ  to  tpy  out  Uie  land?"  (1  Chrun. 
IB:  3). 

»  See,  e.  g.,  Palmer's  Jha.  of  Exod.,  11^  370/.;  403,  407  /. 
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The  TcrAheen  are  tLe  only  Arulw  who  seem  on  good  terms  with 
all   the  other  tribes  alike.     Their  immediate  territory  &treteli(» 
from  below  Suez  to  CJiiza.     They  are  in  close  TOnfe<]erati(>D  with.™ 
the  ruder  Teey^ah,'  iu  fact  they  are  by  some  counted  a^  a  [>ortiuii^| 
of  that  tribe.     Moreover  they  are  marc  than  friendly  to  tlie  gcntloB 
Tawarah.     A*  Robinson's  guide  "Tu\veileb''  said,  **  Between  the 
Tawatuli  and  tlie  Terabiu,  lliere  is  an  oath  of  friendship^  to  endure^ 
'as  long  as  there  is  water  in  the  sea,  and  no  huir  grows  in  Uic  palni" 
of  the  hand.'  "*     And  what  ift  still  stranger,  these  kindly- disposed 
Ter&l>ccn  are  on  cxoellent  tet^s^vith  the  Jealous,  superstitions,  an^| 
quarrelsome    ^Izilzimch,   "  and  Honictimes  pasture   within   thoiiH 
territorj',"  *  even  while  the  *Azi\zimehand  TecyAhah  are  at  feud  with 
one  another.     Thus  tlie  TerAbccn  are  in  a  pwuliar  sense  a  resolv- 
ing clement  in  the  disturbing  forces  of  the  desert  peoples;  and  it 
was  thrrmgh  tiieir  guidance  that  Rowlands  was  enabled  to  reach 
the  jealously-guarded  fountain  of  Qadees  within  the  territory  ol^fl 
the  'AzAximeh.     Rut  when  he  came  out  from  that  sacred  enclosure, 
it  seemed  as  if  its  entrance  were  not  only  immediately  closed  be- 
hind him,  but  mutually  lost  to  siglit  and  knowledge.     Because  the 
TeeyfUiah  were  commonly  excluded  from  the  land  of  the 'AaU-imeh, 
it  is  probable  that  many  of  them  were  really  unfamiliar  with  thttfl 
name  and  location  of  *Ayn  Qa^lees,  while  tliose  who  did  know  it 
were  prompt  to  avert  all  discussion  of  the  feasibility  of  a  visit  to 
it,  by  professing  ignorance  of  such  a  site,  or  by  lying  alwut  it,  and 
extemporizing  a  convenient  substitute  for  it,  just  oi  the  one  plan 
or  another  seemeil  most  likely  to  accomplish  the  end  desired.    And 

*  Dr.  S<ibafr  ( Through  Bihte  Land*,  p.  202,)  tells  of  warTare  between  the  TeeyflJuh, 
and  the  Tcrftttecn  and  Hnrwikt,  itt  the  time  of  hii  toor  in  1877 ;  but  it  is  mora  pmb> 
able  that  the  upjionenta  of  the  Teeyftlinh  were  tht;  'AKJUimeh ;  u  is  indtCAted  b<r 
the  fact  that  his  Teey&hah  giiidva  \rerc  nnwiltin;;  to  escort  hint  in  the  direction  of 
the  'AtftEimeh  towunl  Hebron,  but  vera  ready  to  take  him  among  the  Tcribwa 
toward  Oaia. 

^Jiib.  Jict,,  I^  137.  »i6iU.  I.,  laS. 
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io  the  Tcr&been  Arabs,  no  traveler  again  found  them  in  the 
williu]^  Diotxl  in  tliis  nmtter,  in  wliirli  tlicy  were  founit  by  Rowlands. 

And  ^\U  v^m.'A  the  qiiostiou,  How  Ib  it,  then,  that  u  Yankee 
tmvcler,  on  a  visual  tour,  was  enabled  to  overcome  ull  these 
olMFtaelcs,  and  find  his  way  to  a  liitc  sltielded  so  jealously,  and  lied 
about  so  vigorously  and  variously,  by  eucoessivc  generations  of  the 
tyj»icial  Ishiiiaolites  who  surn>uuded  it?  The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion can  be  made  plain  only  by  quite  a  little  storj*,  which  \»  not 
without  its  dasih  of  romantic  adventure,  as  well  as  its  gleam  of  par- 
ticular providences. 

2.     A  MID-DESERT  STARTING  POINT. 

In  raid-desert,  at  the  point  where  the  great  Hajj  route  from 
Mekkch  cixwses  the  main  route  from  Sinai  to  Oaza  and  Hebron, 
staniis  tlic  ancient  Castle  Nakhl,'  or  Castle  of  the  Palm,  an  Egyp- 
tian miiitiiry  stiition  for  the  protection  of  jiilj^rims,  and  for  the 
guarding  of  Egy|rtian  interests  generally.  Reaching  that  (Kvint,  all 
travelers  going  north  or  east  must  change  camels  and  escort,  and 
tike  a  new  start  in  their  journeyings ;  for  that  is  a  central  land- 
mark of  triWl  divisions.  It  is  even  probable  that  this  has  been  so 
from  time  immemorial,  and  that  here  was  the  "  El-Parau  which  ici 
on  the  wilderness,"  the  desert  oosLs,  at  which  Kedor-la'omer  halted 
to  make  his  new  start  northward  when  /m*  went  into  Canaan  by  way 
of  'Ayn  Qadees.* 

The  different  offices  of  a  desert- traveler's  dragoman,  and  a 
desert-traveler's  escort ing-shaykh,  are  not  so  clearly  understood  by 
the  untravelod  reader  generally,  but  that  it  may  be  well  to  say  a 
wonl  of  explanation  just  here.  The  dragoman,  or  "  interpreter," 
as  that  term  primarily  means,^  is  the  man  who  contracts  with  you 

1  See  pAge  86  /.,  tupra;  alao  "  Frontispioco."  >  Gen.  14 :  41, 7- 

>The  Arabic  word  ^  ^\*s^J  {tarjamdn).  The ChttMaicOpp-i I trgtm)  "to 
iaterprvt "  (wheiKW  ''  Targum,"  "A  PnraphnBa  ")  is  rraoi  the  Hame  root. 
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to  carry  you  over  the  desert,  securing  for  you  tranfiportation^ 
shelter,  provisions,  service,  escort ;  all  at  a  sjiccified  roiuid  sura  per 
day,  or  per  trip.     So  far  as  trouble  and  cxfiense  are  concorned,  thi^| 
dragoman  is  to  relieve  you  of  all  responsibility.     But  the  drago- 
man lias  no  direct  power  over  the  Arabs  of  tlie  desert,  in  one  tril»e 
or  in  anotlier.     He  cannot  give  you  protwtlon  at  any  point,  save 
as  he  makes  an  ttrraugeraout  for  you  with  the  shaykh  of  eadi  tribe 
whose  domain  you  may  enter.     And  when  a  slmykh   has  agreed 
with  your  dragoman  for  your  safe  escort  through  his  territory,  hofl 
commonly  U(!ft>ni panics  yuu,  himself,  on  your  journey  to  the  limits 
of  his  domain  ;  and  he  always  insists  that  tlic  camels  for  your, 
transportation  shall  be  hired  from  his  people,  or  their  full  hir 
paid  for  by  you,  in  case  other  camels  are  for  any  special  reason 
take  tlieir  places  in  crossing  his  territory.    So,  it  will  be  seen,  tliat" 
while  your  dragoman  can  go  ^vitli  you  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  your  desert  journey,  you  must  change  your  escortiug-ahaykh.  _ 
as  oAen  as  you  come  to  a  new  tribal  line.  ^ 

At  Castle  Xakhl,  the  northward-bound  traveler  must  part  with 
his  kindly-di-spased  Tawarah  guides,  and  put  himself  into  iho^ 
hands  of  tlie  wilder  and  more  unattractive  TeeyAhah.  Books  of 
dci^ert  travel  have  many  times  descrilxsl  the  noisy  scene  of  arrang- 
ing at  this  mid-desert  stai'tiug-point,  with  the  TeeyAlmh  shaykhs, 
for  an  escort  eastward  or  northward ;  aud  each  new  traveler  finds 
the  scene  more  animat«l  and  noteworthy  than  he  had  imagiuotl. 

Of  late  years  Shaykli  Musjch  and  his  brother  SulavmAn  have 
been  at  the  head  of  the  mid-desert  tribes  j  and  have  met  and  bjiffled 
all  curioas  seekers  of^r  'Ayn  Qadees.  These  sliaykhs  have  been 
well  and  fully  described  by  travelers;  especially  by  Palmer,' 
and  Bartlett,* 

Shaykh  Musleh,  the  elder  of  the  two,  and  the  Shaykh  ol-Bclad 
of   the  Teey&hali  Arabs,  is  quiet,  dogged,  shrewd,  and   stioo^ 


^Ikmi  oftht  Exodu$,  XL,  328-3Sa. 


*£iypito  iWoltfiu,  pp.  329-U4. 
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willetl.  Palmer  apoke  of  Iiim,  iu  1870,  as  "an  ill-loukiug,  surly 
ruffian,"  whose  features  were  on  an  octasiou  **  reuderetl  more 
hideous  than  tlieir  wont  by  a  scowl  of  mingled  cuuuiug  and  di&- 
tnist."  Twelve  years  later,  Palmer  put  more  confidence  in  thia 
*^  purly  ruffian ;"  and  Uie  tragic  followings  of  this  confidence  caused 
a  thrill  of  horror  to  all  the  civilized  world.  It  was  during  the 
Egyptian-English  war  of  1882,  tliat  Palmer  went  into  the  dt*ert 
as  an  agent  of  the  English  government,  M*ith  the  purpose  of  de- 
taching from  the  support  of  Arftby  Paslm  the  Bcd'woen  on  the  east 
of  Eg)'pt.  Meeting  Mudleh  accidentally,  at  the  westward  of  tlic 
old  tfhaykh's  proper  domain,'  Palmer  entered  iuto  a  conference 
nith  him  concerning  the  object  of  his  mission.  Muslcli,  having 
]>ereonal  ends  to  serve,'  eutcrofl  into  an  arrangement  with  Palmer, 
after  the  ordinary  Oriental  reluctance  had  been  sutliciently 
exhibited  ;^  and  from  that  time  it  WDuld  seem  that  there  wuti 
hardly  any  limit  to  the  pi'omitios  of  assistance  which  Mtisleh  was 
ready  to  make.  *' AViih  Misleh/' at  this  time,  "was  Meter  abu 
Sofieh,  who  was  introduced  to  Palmer  as  the  Sheikh  of  the 
Lehewats,  occupying  all  the  country  east  of  Suez."*  This  claim 
of  place  and  power  for  Meter  was  baseless;  yet  in  consequence  of 
it,  Palmer  tnifited  Meter,  as  he  had  trusted  Miislch,  who  introduocd 
Meter,  and  It  is  "to  this  unfortunate  dc(*ptioii/*  for  which  Mualeh 
seems  directly  responsibh,  "that  the  unfortunate  termination  of 
the  second  expedition  was  priucipally  attributable."  °  Meter 
guided  Palmer;  and  Palmer  and  his  o^mpanions  were  brutally 
murdered  in  the  desert  while  under  the  guidance  of  Meter.'  To 
suppose  that  Shaykh  Maslch  was  innocently  dehuled  into  tlie  bc- 


'  B«ant*s  Li^e  of  Edward  H.  Palmer,  p.  276.  » Jftid.,  p.  271. 

» Ibid.,  p.  2S7/.  « Ibid.,  p.  275. 

^Col.Warren'ii  opinion,  aa  cited  In  BcMUkt'a  Life,p.  275;  al«o  Besant's  monttnn 
(p.  307)  of  "  Meter  abu  Saflth,  whom  he  [Palmer]  tnwted,  and  who  belrayod  hiin." 

'  For  the  aircumttsnces  and  details  of  Palmer's  traK^o  fkte,  set*  the  udiDirftblj' 
wrlttcD  >tory  bf  Palmer's  cutbaaiasLic  friend  Betaal,  aa  above  refurretl  to. 
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lief  tliat  Meter  was  really  all  that  he  claimed  for  lumself,  and  was 
B  competent  person  to  be  entrusted,  at  such  a  time,  with  sueli  rni 
undertaking  as  was  aaeiguuj  to  him,  \&  to  misconceive  both  the 
character  and  the  ability  of  tlie  wily  old  Sbaykh  el-BcIad  of  the 
Tee^-fthah  Arabs. 

The  younger  brother  of  Muslch,  SImykh  Sulaymftn  ibn  'Amir 
(Solomon,  the  sou  of  Omar,  or  of 'Amor'),  is  described  as  brilliant 
and  dashing,  "a  slightly -built,  dark-complexioned  Arab,  with  a 
handsome,  and  even  int^'Uectuul  countenanr«,  and  a  j>olish  of  man- 
ner that  would  have  done  credit  to  a  courtier."  With  **a  clear 
eye  and  a  fine  black  beanl," — a  rare  poeseasion  for  a  desert  Arab, — 
SulajTn:\n  is  "more  picturesquely,  expensively,  and  taatefully 
dressed  "  than  meet  desert  shayks ;  appearing^  in  fact,  like  "  an 
Arab  gentleman  with  a  tinge  of  fnpplshuess."  Palmer  says  of 
him,  ill  their  earlier  int<'rc<.turse* :  "'  Ueing  ....  a  painfidly  i»olite 
man,  he  naturally  tried  on  all  occasions  tn  cheat  us  in  a  gentleman- 
like way,  and  we  were  obliged  to  |xirr}'  his  attempts  at  imjxwition 
as  gracefully  as  they  were  made."  And  Bortlett  adds:  '•Hi- 
showed  himself  to  W  a  man  of  chnracter  ami  decision  by  Ida  coui- 
luand  over  his  men,  and  a  man  of  determinatiou  by  hi»  attempts 
to  control  us." 

Both  Miisteh  and  Sulaym&n  have  long  been  familiar  with  the 
desire  of  traveler  to  find  out  about  *Ayn  Qadees;  and  they  are 
skilled  in  dexterous  methtnls  of  evading  its  disclosure.  Had  either 
of  them  been  in  charge  of  me  and  my  comiMiuions  fn)m  Castle 
Nakhl  northward,  I  should  have  been  no  more  successful  in  my 
search  tlian  the  many  who  had  precedetl  me.  It  was  just  here  thai 
I  had  my  first  advnnti^,  in  favoriug  circumstances. 

»SeePalraflr'B/)w.  Vi5ie(K£.,II.,2I»0.333.  iDtheAcrv.  t^f  Wat..Ptd.,  "NwiieLirtB," 
p.  2tkS,  reTerriDgtothc  tuunca  'Amir,  'AmmArieh,  *.\mr,  Palmer  mys:  "AH  ihcseare 
forms  uf  the  Arabic  oame  'Omar,  and  nre  identical  with  tlie  ethnic  Dame  Amorite." 

■Sulftfm&n  Mppean  Oj^in  in  eonncction  with  Paliuer'a  IiUeat  Tiaita  lo  the  desert. 
R«*  Besaot'B  Life,  pp.  LV>2,  270  /.,  39»,  307/. 
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3.     FAVORINO  CIRCUMSTANCES  AT  N.UCHL, 

It  was  on  Saturday  morning,  March  26,  18S1,  that  I  reached 
Btlc  Naldil,  witli  my  two  travelin;^  etmipnnionf*,  Mr.  George  II. 
WattleSj  B  utudent  of  medicine  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
und  the  Ucv.  ^Ulaii  M.  Dulles,  just  from  his  |K)»t~gra(h]nte  studies 
at  Leipzig.  We  had  eonie  from  Cairo,  by  way  of  Muimt  Sinai, 
under  tho  escort  of  SliayUh  Moosa,  the  Shnykli  el-IWad  of  the 
Tawamh  tribes;  one  of  the  very  finest  specimens  of  the  B«l'>\'y 
chieftain,  dignified,  kindly,  trustworthy  ;*  a  man  for  whom  wc  had 
acqoired  bincere  respect  and  heai-ty  esteem,* 

Shaykh  SulaymAu  wa-^  absent  on  a  plundering  tour,  making 
good  the  r<'putation  of  his  tribe  for  its  one  remaining  ancestral 
trait;*  perha|>8  in  the  country  of  tlie  'j\jiazeh,  ''who  oompy  tiie 
district  around  Palmyra,  and  to  the  cast  of  the  Hauran  ;"  for  they 
are  said  to  be  the  "  hereditary  victims"  of  the  Teoyaliah  in  their 
anuual  ruidd  for  plunder.^    Thia  of  cou2>ic  put  /t»u  out  of  the 

1  Caroline  Pnine,  in  hvr  Tent  and  Harem  (pp.  35.^-305)  dNoribcs  a  ririt  nude  hf 
rin  1853,  to  tlie  home  of  Sbovkh  Moosa,  not  fur  &odi  Wudy  VojHjx.   She  umpha- 

t  "U»e  delicate  oiid  polite  manuer"  of  \\m  wives,  aiid  tlie  courtlitiraui  of  liiti  |>enM>* 
Itti  bearing.  "  We  hud  un  npport unity,"  she  says,  *'of  tttudying'  thcM  women  long' 
ukd  cnrefnlly,  and  L-rery  momvnt  iuurvaMHl  (he  nmpeet  ami  wonder  ini>]iinil  by  u 
iTBt  oaliT*  gentieneK,  propriety,  and  courtesy,  av  ever  graced  \k  *  marble  ball.' " 
Beferring'  to  the  deference  thown  to  the  Bed'wy  obioftain  in  his  own  hounchobl,  she 
■ays:  "Sheikh  MotitKi'n  upii«ftranioe  oertiiinly  entiUed  bim  to  ali  the  oonsideniUon  in 
wbicb  he  wm  evidently  held  by  the  ladiM  of  his  courC  He  waa  of  a  toll,  gtiod 
6giire,  and  hbi  apparent  bLnu:ht  wni  inoreosed  by  a  lon;^,  oiutdw,  woolen  robe,  and 
the  large  white  turbiin  that  5urin<mnl<d  his  head.  Hii  liuo  with  tolerably  good 
fttttures,  hnd  a  refined  and  miinly  rjcprfSMinn;  bi,t  drportmi<nt  tvim  fOJiy,  grave,  and 
dignified ;  and  be  escorted  us  with  oh  mach  suavity  Od  if  he  hod  been  occtLitduied  to 
the  refineiDent  of  civilized  life." 

'See  hi«  ptrrtnill  a<MMmpanylng.  *Sce  poj^c  340,  eupra, 

*"  Once  at  leosl  In  every  year  the  T^yfiheh  oollect  in  foree,  often  muntering  oa 
many  ta  1,000  f^uu,  and  set  off  on  cauieU  for  the  coantry  of  the  'Anazeh,  a  distance 
of  more  than  twenty  daya' Journey.    Having  chosen  for  tbeir  expedition  the  setsoa 
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cioestion  as  our  escort.  Shaylch  Mtisleh  wns  there ;  but  he  ttsb 
disabled  by  ill-health.  It  was,  iudocd^  with  difRculty  that  he  had 
come  over  the  desert  to  meet  us,  in  res|Hiuac  to  a  messenger  seat  to 
him  aorosst*  the  countrj'  by  Shaykh  Moo«i,  as  we  journeyed  toward 
Nakhl.  A  ride  to  Hebron  he  could  not  think  of.  Under  ordinary 
circutni$tatiiH»^  he  would  probably  have  in&ifited  that  we  should 
await  hid  brother's  return ;  but  he  happened  to  be  in  a  position  to 
desire  our  help,  and  that  fart  put  us  on  a  different  footing  from 
travelers  generally. 

A  younger  filmykh  of  the  TceyAliali  (Hu&sAn,  i?on  of  a  former 
Bltaykh,  Mooea,  a  kinsman  of  Mu:slel))  had  been  arrestisd,  with 
Bomc  compnnionH,  by  the  Turkish  authorities  on  a  charge  of  plun- 
dering (not  of  a  robbery  of  which  ho  had  l»een  perdonally  giiilty, 
but  a  robbery  by  individuals  of  his  tribe  or  clan,  for  which,  ae- 
oording  to  Arab  idean  of  tribal  solidarity,  he  was  fairly  to  be  hehl 
respftnsibli!) ;  and  he  and  hin  fellows  were  now  prisoners  at  Jem- 
salcm/  With  all  of  the  fatherly  intor*«t  of  an  old  shaykh  in  his 
{wople,  and  of  an  Oriental  patriarch  in  those  of  bis  own  blood, 
Musleh  was  intent  on  the  relense  of  the  captive  Tlussftn.  By  no 
fault  of  mine,  Musleh  hal  obtained  from  my  K^']>tian  dragomao, 
and  from  the  Tawarali  Shnykli  Mooso,  an  cjEaggcrated  idea  of  my 
personal   influence  with  those  in  authority  in   my  own   land,  and 


of  the  year  when  the  camels  are  Miit  ont  to  grue,  they  Mldom  &il  to  oome  acroM 
aoni«  Large  herd  feeding  at  a  dUtanc^  from  the  ramp,  aud  watched  by  ■  few  atteor 
dauts  aalv.  Thew*  tb?y  drive  ufT,  tlin  b'twAridth — thai  is  the  nieo  who  fomtm  gniu 
— fonuJng  a  guard  od  eiihcr  aide  and  lo  thv  rear,  and  the  rest  leadlive  the  beasta.  It 
■ometimcs,  though  rarely,  hnppenfi  that  they  ^vi  off'rli.'.nr  with  their  booty  1>efbre  the 
owa«-R(  are  aware  of  Um  invasion,  but  in  many  cases  they  are  hotly  punuwl,  and 
compcllvd  to  relinquUh  tlieir  i)ri>r,  and  take  to  their  heels."  (Palmer**  De*.  of 
Exod.,  II.,  395.J  It  is  the  same  to-day  as  it  wna  Id  the  days  of  the  paUriarch  Job. 
[See  Job  1 :  17.) 

1  Dr.  William  C.  Prime,  In  Hit  Boni  lAJe  in  E^ypt,  (pp.  97-lOS),  deacriba  fpraphi- 
cally  a  similar  arrest  of  the  famous  old  shaykh  of  the  'Alawcen,  Huimyn  ibn-Kg^id, 
an  long  the  depeodenoe  ud  the  dread  of  riaitorB  to  Pctm;  and  his  imprisoomeat  at 
Cairo. 
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with  its  reprcsentativts  abroad  ;  ami  he  was  rxcoedingly  desirous 
of  my  good  offices  in  bohall'  of  lluisedn,  Uiwugh  the  Ajucrican 
coutiulate  at  Jeruaulcm.' 

Taking  up  the  incidental  statementa  of  my  young  compam'oua, 
oonccrning  my  editoi'ship  of  a  periodioal  which  circadatw]  widely 
in  the  Biblc-fltudying  community  in  n»y  land,  among  tlie  very  class 
rao6t  likely  to  make  journeys  to  Sinai  aud  Jeru^lum,  my  euthuiji- 
astic  drag«miau,  witli  true  Oritinta!  license  and  imaginings,  had  en- 
larged the  story,  until,  as  1  afterwanU  learued  (for  it  was  all 
spoken  in  Arabic),  he  had  actually  reported  me  as  *'  Dircotor-in- 
Cliief"  of  all  the  religious  papei*d — "the  sacred  press" — of 
Americsi,  and  the  shaper,  so  far,  of  the  opinions  of  American 
pilgrims.  He  had  moreover  given  this  fact  a  practical  bearing  on 
Bed'wy  interests  (for  an  Arab  cares  nothing  for  anyone's  position 
and  honors  except  so  far  as  they  may  affect  hh  personal  interests), 
by  gravely  aiwiiring  the  shuyklw  that  if  I  were  well  treatctl  on  the 
desert,  aud  were  well  pleased  with  the  route,  I  would  s[»eak  so  well 
of  it  as  to  turn  by  way  of  Suez  and  Mount  Sinai  a  large  [wrtion 
of  that  current  of  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  whicli  now  went  by 
way  of  Alexandria  to  JufTa ;  and  so  there  would  l>e  a  larger  de- 
mand than  ever  for  auncls,  aud  for  Anib  escort.  This  \vi\b  an 
argument  that  even  a  Bed'wy  could  appreciate;  and  pressc<I  as  it 
WTus  by  a  Muhammadan  preacher,  whose  character  and  mission  in- 
spired Arab  confidence,  it  was  not  without  its  weight.  Sure  I  am 
that  I  liad  favors  granted  me,  and  wn.4  freed  from  exorbitant  de- 
mands, at  various  points  along  my  tU-sort  route,  quite  In  contrast 
with  the  treatment  reported  by  well-kuown  travelers  before  and 
after  me.     Notably  was  this  the  case  during  my  stay  at  Castle 


1  This  bardea  wu  still  on  the  mind  of  rtld  Miuleh,  wh«a  tie  m«t  Palmer  ia  the 
desert  ia  July,  18S2.  Palmcr'a  report  uf  Miulch't  pronUAc  nt  that  time  is :  "He  says 
that  if  I  can  get  Ihrve  eheikh^  ont  of  prison,  which  I  hnpe  to  do  throai^h  Coiutanti- 
Bople  and  our  Ainbauador,  all  the  Arabs  will  rise  jud  join  me  like  one  aao."  (Be- 
aut's ti/e,  p.  271.) 
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Nakhl,  and  in  my  dealings  with  the  shabbj  old  Egyptian  governor* 
there,  and  the  cunning  Shaykh  Munich.  I  raention  all  this  ss  so 
far  explanator)-  vi  certain  ad\-antagcs  accorded  me  in  my  search 
for  the  long-hidden  welU  at  'Ayn  Qadces. 

Of  course  Shay  kh  Moslch  was  ready  to  assare  me  of  the  ground- 
leasn&H  of  the  charges  against  Hnsa&n,  and  of  the  certainty  of  my 
reward  if  I  Bhoiild  he  successful  in  securing  his  release.  If  Hu»- 
s£Ui  were  set  at  liberty,  lie  said,  we  who  hnd  eom|ias:!(cd  it  @hou1d^ 
be  "as  kings  in  the  desert,"  when  we  canie  that  way  again.  But  il^ 
Hui^AAn  should  be  held — and  old  Mu^leh  s  ugly  face  lowered  threat- 
eningly as  he  said  it — the  desert  would  not  be  safe  for  any 
traveler.  As  a  proof  of  his  confidence  and  hb  generosity,  Muslcfa 
was  even  now  ready  to  give  me  an  Arab  steed,  whose  value  he  said 
was  jCSOO,  if  only  I  would  promise  to  make  intercession  for  Hns- 
sAn.  His  whole  soul  was  on  fire  in  this  matter ;  and  he  was  too 
aujcious  for  my  help  in  his  need,  to  deny  me  any  reasonable 
quest  in  the  line  of  my  purpose. 

Old  Masleh's  eyt^ight  wa.-!  failing  him,  and  his  lungs  werei 
evidently  diseased.  Learning  that  one  of  my  companions  was  a 
physician  ("  a  hakeem,"  as^they  call  it)  he  oskctl  to  be  restored  to  full 
sight,  and  to  be  relieved  of  his  oough.  A  mild  palliative  for  the 
cough,  and  a  simple  eye  wash,  gratified  him,  and  tended  to  increaae 
his  willingni'ss  t*)  accwle  to  my  requests.  When  I  pressed  for  an 
early  move  uorthwanl,  he  made  a  mild  protest,  on  the  score  of  hia^ 
inability  to  go  with  ns,  and  his  brother's  absence;  bat  he  yielded^ 
that  point  gracefully,  since  "the  king's  business  required  haste/** 
and  the  sooner  I  shonld  reach  Jerusalem  the  better  it  might  be 
the  captive  HussOn.     But  when   I  ui^od  the  direct  norths 


1  This  old  wretch  is  described  by  Dr.  Field  iahiaOnU*  Dtteri^  pp.  31S iT.  23Sjf. 
H«  wui  D«ir  the  Hcene  or  PrafesKir  Palnicr'it  marder,  and  wu  Btroiufljr  nupedcd  of 
bdoi;  privy  to  it,  if  not,  indeed,  directly  responsible  fur  it.  (See  Boaat^  U^t^ 
p.  331/) 

>  1  Sun.  21 :  8. 
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roate  to  Hebron  instead  of  tlic  wc8tcrly  one  to  Graza,  Mnsleh  avor 

more  reluctant  to  yield.     The  Gaza  route  lay  through  the  land  of 

Uie  friendly  Terftbeen.      The  route  t*>  Hebron  passed  the  fiolda  of 

tlie  hostile  Mzflzimch.     Musloh  insi^^ted  Uiat  only  three  fumilie:» 

(each  traveling  party  ou  the  desert  Lsaillwl  **a  family")  had  jia-'ised 

over  the  Hebron  route  in  now  twelve  years,  and  he  magnified  it* 

dangers.'     But  just  tiicre  I  was  in  dead  earnest,  and  when  he  was 

convinced  of  that,  he  was  disinclined  to  risk  my  possible  help  for 

XlusidAu,  on  a  [joint  like  tlie  clioiee  of  available  routes.     lie  ron- 

scntcd,  therefore,  to  my  going  by  way  of  Hebron;  aud  here  again 

2&n  advantage  was  given  me. 

Shnykb  JIusltfh  lm4l  lirouglit  with  him  his  son  Hamdh,  a  g«iod- 
Kiatured,  over-grown  boy  of  some  eighteen  years  or   more,  with 
sorocwliat  of  hLs  father's  doggedness,  but  with  nouc  of  the  old 
xjiun^s  slirewdness.     IbrAheem,  a  son  of  Sulaymiln,  was  aliio  there. 
He  was  brighter  tlian   HaTudh;  a  kecn-eycfl,  litlie-bodied  youth, 
showing  not  a  little  of  \\\*  father's  alertness  of  mind  aud  graceful- 
ness of  manner.     After  S4ime  diwunsion,  it  was  agree<l  that  the  two 
young  men  should  go  together  in  charge  of  our  escort  to  Hebron. 
Hamdh  was  to  Xra  in  command,  allhuugh  he  luid  uever  before  been 
sent  on  an  expedition  of  the  importance  of  this,  and  the  route 
itaelf  was  not  wholly  familiar  to  him. 

In  view  of  Hanidh's  youth  and  inexiwrience,  a  skilled  and  trusty 
guide  was  securcil,  in  one  Owdy,^  a  shrewd  and  intelligent  Arab, 
whose  home  was  not  far  from  Nakhl,  and  who  was  aofjuaintcd  with 
eveiy  step  of  the  way  to  be  traversed,  and  with  tlie  needs  and  dan- 
gers of  desert  travel  in  the  region  of  the  'AzAzinich.  With  all  his 
experience  of  da>ert  ways,  however,  Owdy  had  not  been  accustomed 
to  lend  his  services  as  an  escort  to  travelers;  and  beseemed  to  feel 


'  Sec  pagr  240  ^T,  tupTa. 
'  1  gire  this  niune  bjr  tbi  sonnil,    I  do  not  know  itn  form  in  Arubia,    Booar  [Dr».  tff 
Sihiii,  p.  Sff?)  m^iiiloiu  an  Anh,  named  "  Aaadheb/'  vhich  may  be  the  oame  uune 
m  this;  bai  I  give  Uie  phonetic  equiv&lenU  of  tho  uune  as  I  beard  it 
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it  somewhat  bcncatli  hia  dignity,  to  lead  a  camel  for  a  "  Christian," 
in  a  party  conmiaiided  by  boy  shaykbs.  He  was  willlog  that  his 
camel  fihouM  go;  but  he  was  inclined  to  stay  by  his  fields  of 
springing  barley  in  Wady  el-'Arecsh  and  beyond.  The  jtrot^sure 
brought  on  him,  in  this  emergency,  was  much  like  tliat  which 
Moses  brought  on  ilobab,  when  the  latter  was  desired  aa  a  guide 
over  tliis  same  desert,  Hebruuwiird,  and  gave  answer,  "  I  will  not 
go;  but  I  will  depart  to  niiuc  own  laud,  and  to  m^'  kindred.'^ 
Then  it  was  that  Mohcs  urged:  ''Leave us  not,  I  pray  thee;  tbra»- 
rauch  as  thou  knowest  how  we  are  to  encamp  in  the  wildeniesB, 
and  thou  maycst  be  to  us  instead  of  eyua."^  Thus  urged,  llohob 
went:  80  went  Owdy. 

When  arraugementij  for  the  escort  were  fimvUy  agreed  on, — in- 
cluding the  number  and  the  price  of  camels,  the  route  to  be  token, 
and  the  time  of  starting  and  the  number  of  days  for  the  journey ,- 
the  agreement  was  formally  ratified  between  the  contracting  parti 
by  Shaykh  Jklusleh  and  my  dragoman  sitting  side  by  side;  their 
open  hands  held,  with  upturned  palms,  before  their  faces,  as  if 
they  were  the  |>age9  of  a  book ;  and  reciting  together  the  words  of 
the  Fafhaty  or  first  chapter  of  the  Quriin.  This  formula,  with 
more  or  less  of  accompanying  salutations  and  embraciugs,  is  pro* 
uouuocd  by  all  Muhauimiidans  on  every  important  occasion.'  Its 
invocation  is  a  sacred  plwlge  of  fidelity  between  "believers." 

Of  coui'se  I  was  cautious  about  making  promises  in  behalf 
Hus8iUi ;  and  of  course  I  refused  all  rc^vard.  I  did  agree  to  i 
quire  into  the  facts,  on  reaching  Jerusalem;  and  that  promise  I 
ma<le  good.  I  found,  indeeil,  on  arriving  there,  that  his  case  wi 
apparently  alrea<.ly  in  good  hands;  better  than  mine,  for  him: 
Nor  did   I   plan   to  take  any  incidental  advantage  of  Shayk! 
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»Kom.  10:  2fr-3J. 
*See  DoU»  on  Ihis  ohapter,  in  The.  Koran  ^e^^h  \otei,  hy  Ovorft*  8*1*. 
[Yet  the  ttcqnel  showi  (from  Kis  eontioaed  impiiionmcnt,  ■  year  lat«r}  th&(  t}M 
•i  for  bii  releue  were  Aitile. 
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Miisleli's  expectation  of  service  from  me.  It  was  only  after  tlie 
journey  M-as  over,  and  I  looked  back  over  its  details,  that  I  real- 
ized  liow  all  these  tilings  had  combined  to  give  me  exceptional 
opportunities  in  the  line  of  my  research;  and  I  refer  to  them  now 
by  way  of  aocouutiug  for  my  unexpected  success  in  that  line. 


4.    A  MOVE  NORTHWARD. 

We  were  to  start  early  on  Monday  morning,  and  the  agreement 
was  that  we  should  be  at  Hebron  on  the  Satunlay  night  following. 
Altliough  Hanulh  was  nominally  the  simykh  of  the  piirfy,  (or  the 
"family")  for  this  joume\',  he  waa  so  much  younger  than  inysclf, — 
and  beardless  at  that,  while  I  had  a  patriarchal  beard, — tlmt,  in 
accordance  with  the  Oriental  custom  of  giving  deference  to  age, 
and  of  honoring  the  board,  I  was  called  the  "father"  of  "the 
family,'*  and  Hamdh  wiw  formally  committed  to  my  fatherly  care 
by  his  original  father.  Putting  the  young  man's  right  hand  be- 
tween my  two  hands,  old  Muslcb  took  our  three  hands  between  his 
two,  and  said  to  me  earnestly,  in  Arabic :  "  !Te  has  been  my  son. 
Now  he  is  your  son.  Be  to  him  a  good  father.**  Then  he  en- 
joined it  upon  his  burly  son  to  be  faithful  to  me  as  we  journeyed, 
and  to  do  fitr  me  any  favor  in  his  power.  This  injunction  proved 
of  important  service  to  me,  in  the  line  of  my  subsequent  re- 
searches. 

Although  there  were  but  three  of  us  travelers,  the  camel  train, 
which  should  b^r  as  and  nur  attendants,  and  all  our  needful  toniA 
and  stores,  formetl  no  insignificant  caravan.  The  dromodaricf* 
which  we  three  rode  were  of  a  lighter  build,  anil  l>ctter  blood,  and 
hence  faster  of  foot,  than  the  baggage  camels  which  carrietl  the 
heavier  loads."    In  all,  there  were  about  fifteen  beasts  and  as  many 

1  There  Is  a  popalnr  notion,  prnmoteil  hj  the  dicUoDarieff,  that  the  diOerrnoe  be- 
tween a  eftmel  and  a  dromedary  Is  a  difference  in  the  humps ;  the  one  havini;  one 
hnmp  and  the  other  tvo  hoinps.    Dut  Ihb  is  an  error.   A  droracdary  bears  the  same 
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men.  It  was  our  custom  to  move  off  ahead  of  the  bog^^flge  trun 
in  the  morning — the  three  travelers  and  the  dragoman.  When  wo 
halted  at  uoiim  lur  a  hmoh,  wc  usually  rested  for  an  hour  and  »- 
half  or  two  UourH,  in  the  shade  of  a  light  tent  which  the  dragoman 
had  brought,  together  witli  a  luneh-box,  on  \m  camel.  Mean- 
while the  baggage  train  would  (nmc  up  and  pa-ss  us,  and  go  on  to 
the  night's  halting-plaoe — where  we  would  find  our  teuts  ready 
pitohwl  tor  us  on  our  aiTival. 

On  Monday,  filart-h  28,  we  were  off  bright  and  early,  being 
actually  on  the  march  soon  after  seven  oVlo<'lc :  an  expeditious 
start  for  the  first  day  of  a  new  journey,  with  all  the  clamor  and 
wrangling  over  the  apportioning  of  loads  to  the  camels,  which  are 
an  essential  preliminary  to  an  Arab  caravan  undertaking.  And 
we  nuule  nearly  nine  and  a-half  hours  of  actual  tmvel  tJiat  day — 
with  (juiek  stopping  and  a  tolerably  straiglit  course — in  addition  to 
our  customary  rest  at  mid-<lay.  This  was  really  a  remarkable  first 
day's  travel  for  such  a  journey ;  as  any  Eastern  tourist  would 
recognize.^  It  showed  that  our  Teeyihali  guide  and  escort  were  in 
earnest  in  s|>eeding  our  journey,  as  they  had  promised. 

The  second  day's  journey  was  also  a  long  one,  and  its  late  close 
fauud  ua  in  Wady  Jeroor,  at  a  point  at  least  sixty  miles  distant  id 
an  air  line  from  Castle  Nakhl;  so  that  we  must  have  made  not. 
]vm  than  thirty-five  miles  a  day,  by  the  course  we  hud  token.    Wd 
liad  jMUwed  up  along  Wady  el-'Arcesh,  and  on  northeasterly 
twcon  Nnqb  FahAdeh  and  Jobel  Ikhrimm  (or  Jebel  Hareem)j 
liAd  sUirtcil  Wady  Qarayyeh  and  Wady  Miyeen,  before  travcrsin] 
Wiwly  crth-Sherayf;  had  seen  Jebel  'ArAeef  en-NAqah,  the  south 
wtvlvni  bulwark  of  tlic  'Azfizimch  mountain  plateau,'  looming  u; 


1 


I 
I 


ntouuu  (<>  *^'*  «*ni4'l,  ib&(  a  Itlooded  riuwT  doc-t  to  a  pock  horee.    (On  this  point,  i 
^0ll^  4  Ui  FAzcrkrrly'ii  "  Jonmejr/'  in  Wnlpole'i  TVavels  in  (Ac  Bati, 

(dDrffl  Aiu  Jfm  hfili^en  Zande^  p.  20,  note). 
»  See  pssrc  142  JT.,  tupra. 
i\  lantU  of  Bibk,  I.,  277.  '  Sec  ptge  IW,  »»j>ni. 
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at  nnr  ri<|;lit,  and  Jebel  Yelcq  nt  our  leH,  as  we  Doarc<]  them  and 
then  passed  them  by;  aiid  JelicI  HcLll  stretched  along;  our  western 
horizon^  as  we  tumeci  eajrtorly  out  of  VVady  aab-Shcrayf,  for  a 
convenient  camping  plane  in  AViidy  Jeroor, 

Jcroor  is  the  Arabic  equivalent  of  tlic  Hebrew  Gerar.'  It  was 
ut  the  city  of  Gerar,  somewhere  at  tlie  northwest  of  onr  present 
location,  that  Abraham  et^yournod,  as  he  joumeye<l  along  soutij- 
ward  from  Hebron;  but  the  domain  of  Shaykli  Abimelcch  seems 
to  have  stretcher]  far  oat  in  thin  direction;  and  when  Isaac's  pros- 
perity, in  his  growing  grain  fields,  excite*!  the  envy  of  Abimclech'e 
people  near  Gcrar,  then  "Isano  doiwirted  thence,  aii<l  pitrheil  his 
tent  in  the  XTilley  of  Gerar," — or  in  Wady  Jertwr,  as  wo  would 
call  it  now-a-days, — "and  dwelt  tliere."*  And  now  wo  were  near 
the  old  camping  ground  of  Isaac,  from  whicli  he  moved  again  and 
again,  northerly  toward  Rehoboth  and  Beersheba. 

5.    YANKEE  CATECHTSTNO. 

Itiraswell  into  the  evening,  after  our  dinner  was  over,  that  wo 
called  our  dragoman  and  the  two  young  »haykhs  to  the  entrance 
of  our  dining  tent,  for  a  conference  over  the  journey  of  the  day 
and  the  plans  of  the  morrow.  They  sat,  or  squatted,  on  the 
ground  before  us,  in  Oriental  fashion ;  and  we  sat  in  oami>-chair8 
just  above  thera.  It  was  then  and  there  that  for  the  first  time  I 
brofichetl  the  question  of  tlie  wlicreabouts  of  'A)ti  Qadees. 

Being  familiar  with  the  views  of  Rowlands,  and  Palmer,  and 
Bartlctt,  I  was  of  the  opinion  tliat  Bartlett  was  conx'ct  iu  suppos- 
iug  that  he  had  been  eho\m  tlie  real  'Ayn  Qa<lees  by  Shaykh 
SulaymAn;  and  it  followed  as  a  matter  of  course  that  it  must  be 
not  far  from  our  present  hxation.  On  this  supposition,  I  Ix^^an 
my  inquiries.     Finding  that  Jebel  Muwayleh  was  but  a  few  hours 


>  See  page  63/..  npro. 
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he  is  qnite  likely  to  think  that  it  is  useless  for  him  to  try  to  de- 
ceive one  who  has  the  help  of  Christian  Ixwks  ;  and  then  he  is 
ready  to  tell  you  all  he  knows.*  Moreover,  he  ia  exceedingly 
sensitive  to  hw  pcpntalion  of  familiarity  with  his  own  region  of 
country  ;  for  an  Arah,  like  an  American  Tndian,  thinks  there  is  no 
ignorance  so  culpable  as  ignorance  of  the  tracks  and  landmarks  of 
the  territory  he  traverses. 

"Oh,  well!"  I  said  impatiently,  "the  trouble  is,  yon  don't 
know  your  country  ns  well  as  7  do.  We  ought  to  change  places. 
I  am  giving  yon  baklishee^h,  to  show  me  your  country.  Now,  you 
give  me.  bakhsheesh,  and  I'll  show  ynxi  your  ooimtrj-." 

I  spoke  quicklv  and  contemptuously,  and  the  Arabs  could  catch 
the  spirit  of  my  sneer,  even  l>efore  my  words  w<;re  translutotl  by 
the  surprised  and  interested  dragoman.  Nor  was  he  slow  in  re- 
penting my  wonls  in  Arabic.  Tlie  innocent  young  shaykhs  and  the 
cunning  Owdy  watched  me  wcmdoringly,  to  know  just  what  I 
meant  by  all  this  j  and  I  proceeded  to  ciiligliten  them. 

"  To-morrow  morning  we  will  go  on  to  *Ayn  Muwayleh.  We 
will  go  past  that.  Then  we  will  ttim  off  from  the  track,  to  the 
right.  We  will  go  down  that  way  nhmit  one  hour.  There  w<i  will 
find,  one,  two,  three,  wells.  IJeyond  them,  we  will  find  flags  and 
rushes  growing.  Then,  u  little  further  on,  tliere  arc  more  wells. 
That  ifl  Qadees.'  You.  don't  know  it ;  but  /do.  Give  me  bakh- 
sheesh  ;  and  I'll  show  it  to  you." 


I 


eniiaua  path  without  being  fotmrl  out.  "Suleiman  wai .  . .  turtoni^Iiod  tliat,  without 
hftTlo^  riaitcd  the  country  bpforr.  we  know  in  which  Oircctiua  Bccnhcha  Iaj.  He 
maid  not  cmKrire  it  posaihlo  tliat  any  '  writing  or  spy.glames  shoulfl  (ell  ua  thct.^" 

1  Pftlroer  {Ibid,,  p.  32(1)  mijii  on  thiu  point :  "  When  onoo  an  Amb  hu  e«aseil  tn 
ngKrd  fOQ  wltl)  nupicion,  yon  roav  Rurprine  a  piece  of  informatioQ  out  of  him  at 
U17  mooKDt:  ftnrl  if  you  repeat  it  to  him  a  short  time  aflcrwanls,  he  forgets  in  nine 
oown  out  often  that  he  has  himself  been  /our  authority,  und  Ktioold  the  Information 
be  incorrect  will  flatly  contnuliirt  ym\  and  vei  yon  right,  while  if  it  be  aiifhentic  he 
ii  poEiletl  at  your  ponesHini^  a  koowlcdge  of  the  fiicta,  and  dccnu  it  useless  to  wlth- 
bald  from  yon  anythint;  furtlicr." 

*  See  Bortlctt'i  Egypt  to  Pai.,  p.  559/. 
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Afi  tlii8  little  spoccli  was  trauslated  to  them,  the  three  men 
up  at  ine  in  blank  amazement.  Then  the)*  looked  at  the  dragoman. 
Then  they  looked  at  each  other.  After  a  little,  the  three  talked 
among  tlicniHelvos  iu  low,  earnest  tones.  Gradually  they  ^vtacd 
warmer  in  discussion.  After  awhile  they  turned  to  the  dnif^omuD,  and 
carrie<l  on  a  spirited  wniversation  with  him.  Then  he  turned  to  me. 

"  Mister  Trom-bool,"  he  said,  "I  tell  you  now  tlie  true  ;  honor- 
bright.  They  tell  me  true  now,  on  the  Qurftn."  He  was  a 
Muhammadan  preacher,  and  he  had  ple<lged  them  on  their  faith. 
"They  know  tliat  place  you  tell  them;  but  they  no  call  it  that 
name.     They  no  call  that  *  Qadecs.' " 

"  Oh !  they  do  know  it,  do  they  ?  "  I  asked,  as  if  still  in  doul 
"  And  what  do  ikey  call  the  place?"  ^i 

"  They  call  tliat, '  Qaajyraeh.' "  ^| 

At  this  unexi>ectcd  response,  which  I  could  not  but  believe  was 
sincere,  there  fl:ished  into  my  mind  the  thought,  that  the  wilv 
Sulayman  had  [wilmed  off  Qnsaymch  Ois  Qadees  ni>ou  my  Ameri- 
can ]>redeccasSor  on  that  route — whose  description  I  had  foil  owed: 
and  at  once  I  was  on  another  track.  ^H 

"But  do  they  know  wheiv  Qadees  is,  if  tliey  don't  think  it's 
ihref^'  I  a»ked,afi  if  keeping  them  still  on  trial  as  to  their  know- 
ledge of  their  own  country. 

The  two  young  shiiykhs  did  not  know ;  but  Owdy  did.  He  had 
lived  in  that  region  as  a  boy,  and  had  traversed  tt  far  and  near. 
Pie  told  the  direction  of  Qadees,  and  how  it  could  be  reached  from 
our  present  camp.  Its  distance  was  "a  short  day's  journey." 
Then  I  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  seen  *Ayn  Qa<layrflt,  He  said 
that  he  visited  it  ouce,  twenty  years  before.  As  I  questioned 
farther,  he  gave  me  the  bearings  of  the  one  well  from  the  otlier, 
and  both  again  from  Qasayraeh.  T  was  morally  certain  that  Owdy 
was  now  telling  the  truth  ;  for  he  thought  I  knew  a  great  deal 
al>out  the  country  j  and  he  was  trying  to  prove  that  he  knew  i 
much  as  I  did. 
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By  miilnlglit,  the  fiiiigle  was  all  luiraveleJ.  I  coiiltl  see  where 
the  three  wells  were,  uud  how  to  reach  thera.  But  as  yet  this  was 
only  a  personal  conviction.  I  Iiad  no  proof  to  oiler  to  anyone 
ebc.  Now  came  the  question.  CouKl  I  visit  the  wells,  and  see 
them  for  mjrself  ?  Owdy  said  that  this  was  not  to  be  thouglit  of. 
"  Qadees  was  in  the  ^Vza/iiueh's  country.  The  'AzAzinieh  would 
rob  and  niui\ler  anyone  who  carae  into  that  rt^ion."  It  was  bad 
enough  for  the  Tecyahah  to  go  along,  a??  now,  on  the  edge  of  the 
'AxAzimeli's  territory.  To  venture  directly  into  the  enemy's 
country  was  an  im]x>ssibiHty.  I  must  make  the  most  of  knowing 
where  the  wells  were,  without  the  ho[>e  of  seeing  them.  And  with 
that  for  my  comfort,  our  conference  broke  up  for  the  night. 

6.    A  RESTLESS  NIGHT. 

That  was  a  restless  night  for  me.  My  thoughts  were  too  busy 
for  sleep.  Tlie  solution  of  a  geographical  mystery  was  almost 
witliin  my  grasp.  How  could  I  let  it  slip  ?  No  one  from  abroad 
had  yet  visited  the  three  wells  in  question.  It  had  even  l}cen 
doubted  that  there  were  three.  QadajTit,  no  traveler  had  seen. 
Qadccs  had  been  seen  by  only  one,  in  many  centuries;  and  his 
visit  there  was  forty  years  ago,  Qasaymeh  had  at  one  time  passed 
by  its  own  name  ;  and  again  it  had  done  duty  fur  each  of  the  other 
two  wells.  If  only  I  could  now  visit  the  (Jiree,  and  note  their 
peculiarities  and  relative  bearing,  what  a  service  T  might  render  to 
the  cause  of  biblical  research  !  Had  I  any  right  to  lose  such  as 
opportimity  as  this,  on  the  score  of  it**  possible  dangers  ? 

And  what,  after  all,  wore  the  real  dangers  of  the  desired  search? 
My  three  years  of  varied  experience  in  active  campaigning,  during 
our  American  civil  war,  liad  tauglvt  me  that  the  actual  perils  of 
scouting  in  an  enemy *s  coimtry  were  often  far  less  than  tlic  imagi- 
nary ones ;  and  I  was  sure  that  now  our  timid  young  shaykhs^and 
perhaps  the  reluctant  guide  also,  were  seeing  more  dangers  ahead, 
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on  the  suggested  trip,  than  we  should  ever  meet  tf  wg  mailc  the 
venture.  Moreover,  my  observotjon  of  the  desert  Bed'wwn  thus  (at 
had  not  muchimprotwal  me  with  a  sense  of  their  formldablenesi.  I 
had  noticed  that  the  only  finurm  of  the  average  Betl'wy  was  a 
long-barreled,  smooth-bore,  flint-lock  musket;  not  infrequently 
minus  tlie  lock  :  and  I  bod  never  yot  seen  an  Arab  hit  anything 
that  ho  fired  at.  Yet  every  Arab  seemed  to  think  his  enemy's 
armament  a  great  deal  more  to  be  dreaded  than  Im  own.  Tn  fact, 
dceert  hoatilitics,  so  far  as  I  had  scon  them,  or  had  learned  of  them 
from  tlie  Arabs  tliemselves,  looked  to  me  very  much  like  Chinese 
warfare  :  each  side  trying  to  frighten  his  enemy  away  from  a  fight 
— and  succeeding.  The  risk  of  bloodshed  in  such  a  move  as  I 
was.  pressing,  seemed  hardly  worth  winsidcring.  And  as  to  robbeiy, 
what  was  that  iu  such  a  hunt  as  this  ? 

By  daylight,  my  mind  was  clear ;  and  T  was  up  and  over  at  oar 
dragoman's  tent,  determined  to  compass  a  visit  to  those  three  wells 
— whether  it  were  possible  or  not. 

7.  HELP  FROM  A  NOTABLE  DRAGOMAN. 

Our  dragoman,  Muhammad  Ahmad  TTedayah,*  was  a  characte 
too  much  of  a  eharactcr  to  be  let  pass  without  fuller  notice. 
vios  an  Alexandrian  ;  a  native  Egj'ptian,  of  Moorisli  stock.  He' 
had  been  a  dragoman  for  a  (iuarti?r  of  a  century  ;  but  was  still  in 
the  prime  of  life.  He  Iiad  amassed  a  handsome  property,  and  was 
the  owner  of  five  or  six  substantial  buildings  in  the  European 
quarter  of  his  city;  all  of  which  Imve  since  been  8wc|»t  away,  io 
the  destruction  of  that  quarter  by  Arftby  Pasha.  He  was  also  a  mer- 
chant of  Bomc  promiiicnoc;  but  he  kept  on  at  his  old  business 
dragoman  from  a  veritable  love  of  it.  He  enjoyed  being  on  t] 
desert,  or  up  the  Nile,  or  in  the  Holy  Land  ;  he  had  special  pride 

1  Thii  aonuune  is  the  Arabic  name  for  ihe  '*  black  hawk*^  (nilmwi 
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an  accompaoyiog  travelera  who  were  already  well  known,  or  who 

^rould  help  him  to  l)coomc  so ;  for  he  cared  more  for  reputation 

<han  for  money.    He  had  been  the  dragoman  of  Canon  Karrar, 

auud  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Cartwright,  and  of  Colonel  Colin  Canip- 

l)ell,  of  Great  Britain ;  and  of  General  McClellau,  and  of  the  Rev. 

Dr,  Charles  S.  Robinson,  and  of  Professor  Charles  M.  Mead,  of 

the  United  States.     He  knew  the  \*ahie  of  books,  and  the  possible 

gain  to  himself  from  his  mention  in  a  book.     It  was,  indeed,  one 

of  his  boasts  that  he  figured  in  a  book  by  Mr.  Charles  Dudley 

M'arner;  figured,  too,  to  very  good  advantage.     He  also  treasured 

a  magajEinc  in  which  be  was  mentioned  approvingly  by  Canon 

Fttrrar;  and  he  more  than  ouoe  asked  me  to  write  a  book,  and 

**  put  hira  in  it." 

Mr,  Warner's  descriptive  sketch  of  this  dragoman  cannot,  in 

fact,  be  improvcxl  on,  for  vividness  and  accuracy.     "Achnied  was 

a  cliaracter.     He  had  die  pure  Arab  physiognomy,  the  vivacity  of 

Ban  Italian,  the  restlessness  of  an  American,  the  courtesy  of  the 

most  polished  Oriental,  and  a  unique  use  of  the  English  tongue. 

■  Copious  in  J^icoch,  at  times  flighty  in  manner,  gravely  humorous, 
and  more  sharp-witted  than  the  *  cutest'  Yankee,  he  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly exi)erienced  and  skilful  dragoman,  and  perfectly  honest 
to  his  employers.  Achmed  was  clad  in  baggy  trousers,  a  silk  scarf 
about  his  waist,  short  open  jarket,  and  wore  his  tarboosh  on  the 
back  of  his  sloping  liead.'  He  had  a  habit  of  throwing  back  his 
bead  and  half  closing  his  wandering,  restless  black  eyes  in  speak- 
ing, and  his  gestures  and  attitude  might  have  been  called  theatrical 
but  for  a  certain  simple  sincerity ;  yet  any  extravagance  of  speech 
K  or  action  was  always  saved  from  an  appearance  of  absurdity  by  a 
™  humorous  twinkle  in  his  eyes."*  jVLmad  was  brought  to  Mr, 
Wamer'a  notice  by  his  "unselfish  zeal"  in  behalf  of  the  latter's 
dragoman,  Abd  el-Altee,  who  was  maliciously  arrested  and  locked 

*  See  hiB  portrait,  aooompanjring.  ■  W&nier*f  In  the  Levant,  p.  S20. 
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ap  by  Turkish  officials  in  Buyroot.     Ahmad's  "quick  generosity,'' 
hia  "entliosiasm/'  liis  rapid  swaying  from  hupc  to  despondency 
his  eurroundingH  changed,  are  admirably  illustnttcd  in  Air.  Wo 
ner's  story  of  him. 

Knowing  his  vnhicrablc  side,  as  I  came  to  him  in  his  tent  that" 
morning,  I  approached  it  directly,  I  told  him  tliat  no  traveler 
had  visited  'Ayu  Qadees  in  forty  years;  and  that  none  had  cvdH 
visited  'Ayn  Qadayrit.  If  ho  would  help  me  to  get  tliere  now,  I 
would  write  a  book  about  it,  and  "put  him  in  my  book."  That 
touched  liim.  "Write  it, '  Muliammad  Ahmad  Eflendi'  Hedayuli, 
8  Silk  Bazar,  Alexandria,* "  he  said  promptly ;  and  he  rei)eated  die 
"  8  Silk  Bazar."  Then  he  asked  me  on  what  terms  lie  might  liar- 
gain  with  tlie  young  shaykhs  and  their  followers.  I  told  him  I 
would  leave  that  wholly  with  himself.  Any  bar]|i^in  he  sliould 
make,  I  would  mtify ;  for  I  knew  I  could  trust  him  implicitly.. 
He  was  thoroughly  enlisted,  and  told  mc  he  n-ould  soun  have  it 
armuged. 

But  the  dragoman  found  it  no  easy  task  to  bring  the  youngl 
shaykhs  and  Owdy  to  his  view  of  tlie  ca^.     They  had  no  desire  to] 
figure  in  a  book;  nor  was  a  venture  into  the  'Azizlmch  country j 
attractive  to  their  unromantic  imaginings.     Had  it  not  been  fori 
the  dragoman's  influence  as  a  Muhammadan  leader,  and  his  onthu-j 
eiasm  in  pressing  his  point  for  his  own  sake,  their  consent  wouldl 
never  have  been  secured.     Even  when  Owdy  and  Ibriiheem  were 
won  over,  Hamdh  continue<l  childishly  obstinate.     At  Nakhl  we 
had  wanted  to  reach  Hebron  by  Saturday  night,  he  said  ;  and  hb 
father  had  directed  him  to  press  on  accordingly  with  all  possible 
speed.     If  we  ha<.l  now  changed  our  mind,  that  was  no  reason  why 
he  should   change  his.      A  bargain  was  a  bargain.      He  would 
stand  by  his  original  agreement ;   and  not  budge  from  iU     The , 


illis  ability  t«  write,  and  hUaooial  standlog,  Justified  tiim  in  the  use  of  the  i 
ftUve  *'  Effendi." 
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proffer  to  Lira  of  bakhsheesh  seemed  iu  itoelf  of  no  weight.  Olwti- 
naey  and  prejudice  were  stronger  timn  cupidity.  Tlieu  the  drago- 
num  pressed  on  llaiudh  ihe  iojuuetion  of  his  father  to  do  every- 
thing in  hit)  power  to  favor  and  gratify  me  on  this  trip.  If  the 
old  shaykhs  liad  been  along,  wc  could  never  have  deviated  from 
our  Ilebron  path ;  but  tact,  jwrsistency  and  dcterminatiou  finally 
overbore  the  young  man  ;  and  tlie  details  of  a  new  bargain  were 
entered  on. 

As  tu  taking  the  entire  caravan  into  the  'Az^meh .  country, 
that  was  not  to  be  tliought  of.  The  camel  train  mast  wait  where 
it  was,  or  move  slowly  up  the  road,  while  the  droniiNlarliis  and 
their  riders  went  off*  on  thLs  expedition.  But  with  the  Arab  idea 
of  a  share  for  all  in  any  good  fortune,  every  man  of  the  caravan 
roust  receive  his  portion  of  bakhi^heesh,  whether  he  went  or  stayed. 
Extra  payment  must  then  be  made  to  those  who  were  on  the 
expedition ;  ami  finally  I  must  bind  myself  to  release  the  Arabs 
from  all  responsibility  for  their  contract  to  beat  Hebron  within 
tJie  time  originally  specified  ;  and  mast  promise,  moreover,  to  make 
good  any  loss  to  them  from  '^Vzdzimeh  plundering.  All  this  I 
agreed  to ;  and  tlie  new  contract  was  ooucluded. 


8.    OFF  FKOM  THE  MAIN  TRACK. 

It  was  yet  only  7.25  in  the  morning  (of  Wc<lncs<lay,  March  30) 
when  our  party  was  fairly  off  on  ita  way  eastwai*d  ;  from  our 
camping- place  in  Wady  Jeroor.  Besides  ourselv&s — the  tliree 
travelers — there  were  the  dragoman,  tlie  two  young  shaykhs,  the 
guide  Owtly,  and  a  sooty  Abyssinian  slave  of  Shaykh  Muslch 
(eight  persons),  with  four  flromedaries,  in  the  party.  The  remainder 
of  the  caravan  waa  put  in  charpe  of  our  "waiter,"  Muhammad, 
au  intelligent  and  enterprising  Egyptiim,  who  was  of  the  Prince  of 
W'alcs*8  esi-ort  in  the  Holy  Lmid  in  1862.  His  orders  were  to 
make  a  short  day's  journey  northward,  and  there  await  our  return. 
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Moving  bmkly  eastward  for  about  two  hours  and  a  quai 
crossed  Wadics  Sdsab,  Se'eedeh  and  Saiurah ;  all  throe  wadics 
running  southerly,  the  latter  curving  toward  the  west.  Well- 
defined  (sunel  trucks  traversed  theiu.  A&  yet  wc  had  crossed  nu 
hills,  the  ^\-adies  being  separated  only  by  gravelly  ridges;  but  we 
had  skirted  the  southern  face  of  a  mountain  range  which  includedfl 
a  BLOgle  prominent  peak  of  peculiar  formatioD,  like  a  series  of 
bright  colored  terraces  ai-ouud  a  conical  trunk  (with  a  suggcstioii 
uf  the  step-pyranud  of  Sacjcjarah  '),  resembling  the  central  i>eak  in 
Palmer's  sketch  of  the  "Wilderness  of  Kadeab/"  and  perhaps 
being  the  "Jcbcl  Aneigeh/'  of  his  map;  possibly  his  *'Jebel 
Meraiilg :"  on  this  point  I  cannot  be  sure.  H 

Passing  along  the  border  of  a  fourth  wady — Wdjat — also  trend- 
ing southerly — we  approachetl  a  low  range  of  hills  running  nortb-, 
west  and  southeast.     Inclining  a  little  to  the  north  of  ea^t,  ai 
then  again  eastward,  we  rose  that  hill  range,  and  an  extensive 
plain,  or  wady,  stretched  before  us  from  its  eastward  Ixise.     The 
range  was  Jebel  HawwAdch.     The  plain  was  Wady  Qadees.     It 
was  with  a  thrill  of  delight  that  wc  caught  our  first  view  of  tho 
great  sanctuary  camping-ground  of  the  Hebrews;  and  we  were 
quite  too  full  of  the  excitement  of  successful  pursuit,  to  have 
thought  of  special  danger,  as,  at  lO.HO,  we  descended  the  hill  sit 
into  the  wady  beyond,  after  three  houre  quick  riding  fwm  ol 
morning  camp.     This  Jebel  Hawwidch  was  a  new  name  to  me.5 
When  I  told  of  it  to  Professor  Palmer,  on  my  return  to  London, 
he  knew  nothing  of  such  a  mountain  ;  but  he  gave  me  its  meaulii, 
as  "Mountain  of  the  Cisterns."' 
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>  See  Eben'H  Pidurafjiu  E^ypt^  I.,  155. 

*ThiB  sketch,  byTynrhiUDriLke.racM  page  349  of  thr  wcond  rolume  of  PkI 
Deitrt  of  the  Exodtu.    Altboagh  it  U  called  "The  WildcrneH  of  (UdMh. 
Mttofied,  from  mj  oonTsreattoa  with  Prof««or  Palmer,  UuU  it  b  ■  point  wotwinl  of 
WidjQudees. 

■Jebel  el-Hawwftdeb  (  S^ty^  ),  Tbe  Mountain  of  the  Ciatcnui,  or  Reserroin. 
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9.     DESEET  DANGERS. 

When  fairly  down  in  Wady  Qadecs  wc  were  for  the  first  time 
out  of  bight  of  all  familiar  landmarks.  We  were  in  a  new  region ; 
we  were  away  from  the  aeeustonied  track  of  the  TceyAhah;  we 
wore  in  the  sti-ongbold  of  the  *Aziziiuoh.  With  our  smaller 
party,  the  bileuce  and  soHuriiiess  of  the  desert  sfx-iucd  even 
greater  than  usual.  Our  Arabs  rewgnizwl  this.  They  grew 
uneasy.  Young  Ilumdh  began  to  question  whotlicr  after  all  he 
bad  done  wisely,  in  this  departure  from  the  plans  of  his  Citber  and 
the  traditiftns  of  his  people. 

Having  dismounted  from  my  camel  and  turned  aside  to  examine 
some  fragments  of  old  building  stones  whieh  had  caught  my  eye, 
I  returned  to  the  party  just  in  season  to  stiiy  Uamdh  and  his  fol- 
lowers from  turning  s<iuarely  about  and  hurrying  baek  to  tlic  cara- 
van, in  much  such  a  panic  as  that  which  posses;^  the  Israelites  of 
old  in  this  same  wady,  when  they  counted  themselves  as  grasshop- 
pers in  comparison  with  ttie  *Azdzimeh  giants  of  their  day,  and 
their  cry  was :  "  Wherefore  hath  the  Lord  brought  us  unto  this 
land,  to  fall  by  the  sword  .  .  .  Let  us  return."*  There  was  need 
of  all  my  energy  and  positivcncss  in  their  most  determined  expres- 
ffiOD,  to  reassure  the  timid  Arabs,  and  to  start  them  forward  again 
on  their  journey. 

Nor,  under  the  circumstances,  were  those  fears  of  our  Bed' ween 
entirely  witliout  reason.  In  venturing  upon  the  territory  (if  tlie 
'Azizimeh  without  their  c«.iiwcnt,  we  rendered  ourselves  liable  to 
the  confiscation  of  all  our  pos^^cssious.  This  would  not  be  robbery, 
as  the  Arabs  view  it;  but  simply  tax-collecting.  "By  desert  law, 
the  act  of  passing  through  the  desert  entails  forfeiture  of  goods  to 
whoever  can  seize  them."*    "The  desert  is  oars,  and  every  man 


iHtun.13:  29-M;  14;  1-4. 
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who  passes  over  it  must  poy  us  tribute/**  is  ^^  Arab  claim.  Xor 
b  this  a  law  of  the  desert  alouc.  *'Of  whom  do  the  kings  of  the 
earth  take  custom  or  tribute?  of  their  own  children,  or  of 
strangers?  '*     "  Of  strangers."* 

Thcf)  aniuug  brethren  (and  all  who  are  of  one  tribe,  including 
those  who  are  its  guests,  are  Arab  brethren^  is  rarer  in  the  Sioaitio 
desert  than  among  the  best  of  civilized  communities.  "The  strict 
honesty  of  the  Bedawiu  among  themselves."  says  Dr.  Robinson,* 
"  is  proverbial ;  however  little  n^ard  they  may  have  to  the  rights 
of  property  in  others.  If  an  Arab^s  camel  dies  on  the  road,  and 
he  cannot  remove  the  load,  he  only  draws  a  circle  in  tlie  sand 
round  about,  and  loaves  it  In  this  way  it  will  remain  safe  nod 
uutouohod  for  months."  One  of  the  Arabs  in  our  party  over  tlie 
desert  dropped  his  pouch  of  ttn*n.  Discovering  its  loas  some  time 
after,  he  proposed  to  turn  back  and  liud  it.  As  we  had  meantime 
passed  Arabs  going  in  the  other  direction,  I  suggested  that  they 
might  have  picki-d  up  the  corn  and  taken  it  for  their  own  use  At 
this  I  was  told  that  I  diil  not  un<lerstand  A  nib  ways.  "  Thnt 
would  not  be  i>osssiblc  among  the  Bod'weeu."  Burckhardt  tells*  of 
being  pointed  to  a  cliff  not  far  from  Wady  Gharandcl,  from  which 
a  Bed'wy  "  of  the  Aralw  of  Tflr  precipttiUed  his  eon^  bound  handei 
and  feet,  because  he  had  stolen  corn  out  of  a  magazine  belonging 
to  a  friend  of  the  family."  And  Burckhardt  adds,  of  the  Arabu 
of  the  great  nortlieastern  desert  of  Arabia,  that  "  the  Aneze  Be- 
douins are  not  so  severe  in  such  instances ;  but  they  would  puutsli 
a  Bedouin  who  should  pilfer  anything  from  his  guest's  baggage*' 
"  It  is  true^"  says  Palmer,*  "  that,  in  the  case  of  a  strange  or 
hostile  tribe,  or  of  an  unauthorizwl  intruder  Ufwn  their  own  par- 
ticular territory,  their  ideas  of  the  rights  of  pro|»erty  do  not  accord 
with  our  own  ;  but  amongst  themselves,  or  towards  those  who  ha> 


I 
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>  Suphens'a  IneidrnU  of  Travci,  L,  208. 

•  Sec  p»ge  237  f.,  nkpra. 

*  Travd*  in  Syria,  p.  476  /. 
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entrustetl  tlicmsplves  to  their  guardianship,  their  honesty  and  faith 
id  unimpeachable;  while,  thanks  to  tlie  terrible  rigor  of  the 
*  Vendetta,'  or  blood-feud,  homicide  is  far  rarer  in  the  desert  than 
in  civilized  lands." 

Bnt  stealing  from  one's  own  people  is  one  thing ;  while  leiyiug 
tribute  on  strangen^,  or  making  reprisals  from  enemieSj  is  a  very 
different  tiling,  as  the  Arab  views  it.  Every  Btxl'wy  is  an  author- 
ized tax-collector  when  he  nicetj?  a  stranger  within  the  limits  of  his 
tril>e  ;  and  again  he  feels  called  to  S[)eak  and  act  for  his  tribe  when 
he  meets  an  enemy  of  his  tribe  anywhere.  But  this  is  not  lawless- 
oeas.  As  Burton  expresses  it*;  **  The  true  Beduuin  style  of  plun- 
dering, M'ith  its  niimeroiis  nieeti<s  of  honor  and  p;ontlcraimly 
manners,  gives  the  rubber  a  oousoiousuess  of  moral  rectitude."  Or, 
as  Warburton  says  of  these  law  fully -lawless  people;^  "Though 
they  will  risk  their  lives  to  steal  [conscientiously],  they  will  never 
contravene  the  wild  rule  of  the  desert." 

It  was  in  this  light,  tlicrefore,  that  our  situation  in  Wady  Qadecs 
must  Ije  looked  at,  if  we  would  view  it  fairly.  By  our  contract 
witli  Shaykb  Musleh,  the  whole  Teeyihah  tribe  was  pledged  to 
our  protection  until  we  wei"e  safe  at  Hebron ;  and  here  we  were 
provoking  a  conflict  with  the  *Azizimch,  who  were  at  enmity  with 
the  TeeyAhah.  Our  pletlgc  to  acquit  our  escort  of  all  blame  in 
case  of  loaa  or  hanu  to  us,  could  not  relieve  the  youug  shayklis  of 
aflcnec  of  responsibility  for  our  safety  while  we  were  in  the  cai'e 
of  their  tribe.  For  their  own  sakes,  as  well  as  for  ours,  they 
dreadetl  an  encounter  with  the  jealous  and  quiu*relsome  *Az&zimch, 
which  might  reH3[>en  a  blood-feud  between  the  tril«?s,  or,  at  the 
best,  subject  the  TeeyAhah  to  the  charge  of  a  breach  of  the  laws  of 
hospitality  in  allowing  travelers  uudor  their  guidance  to  be  robbed 
orb&rmed. 

Our  dragoman  understood  the  case  on  both  sides.     He  appre- 


^A  Pil^mage,  1.334. 
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ciated  the  feare  of  the  Tecydhah,  and  he  also  recognized  our 
wilUngucss  to  waivo  all  claim  on  thorn  for  the  time  being.  His 
aim  was,  tiicrefore,  to  ace  that  in  case  of  a  meeting  with  the 
'AzAziinc'h,  there  should  be  nothing,  at  tlie  worst,  beyond  robbery 
— or  tax-coUecttng.  His  counsel  to  us  was,  to  attempt  no  resistatiue 
ui  sucli  a  case.  "  If  they  ask  for  your  ooat^  give  it  them  ;  and  eo  ■ 
give  them  everything/'  he  said.  And  this  put  a  new  meaning  into 
the  wonl.4  of  the  Oriental  Book  of  books,  concerning  uun-rcsidt- 
ancc  while  on  a  peaceful  mission :  *'  Him  that  taketh  away  thy 
cloak  forbid  not  to  take  tliy  coat  also.  Give  to  every  man  that 
asketh  of  thee ;  and  of  him  that  taketh  away  thy  goods,  ask  them 
not  again."  ^  To  have  resisted  tlie  'Azflztmch  by  force,  hod  we 
met  tbcm  that  day,  would  have  been  not  brave,  but  brutal.  It 
would  have  been  the  smugglers*  resiatauce  of  d»e  excise  oilioerSy 
rather  than  the  travelers'  defense  against  waylaying  i-obberB, 

Moreover,  a{>art  from  tlie  tax-KK>llecting  from  intruding  stran- 
gers, there  is  more  or  less  danger  of  a  bloody  encounter  when 
Arabs  of  one  tribe  invade  the  territorj*  of  aimllier,  (.specially  when, 
a-s  in  the  case  of  the  Teeyilliah  and  the  'AzAzinich  at  tliis  time, 
there  is  ill-feeling  between  the  tribes.  The  experiencca  of  sucfa 
men  as  Palmer,  and  Coudcr,  and  Holland,  sliow  that  the  idea  offl 
danger  from  hostile  Arabs  is  not  wholly  an  imaginary  one. 
Palmer  tells  of  his  laughing,  on  one  occasion,  over  SulaymAn*A  ■ 
"i*eal  or  assumed  terrors"  at  the  tliought  of  venturing  into  an  I 
enemy's  territory  not  very  far  north  of  this;  and  uRcrwards  find- 
ing that  "Suleiman's  fears  had  not  been  unfounded,"  when  he 
went  on  under  pressure,  against  his  judgment  and  protest.  **  Had 
we  met  any  of  the  hostile  party,"  says  Palmer,  in  recording  the 
visit,  "these  notes  would  in  all  probability  never  have  been 
written." '  Conder,  as  he  approached  this  region  from  the  north, 
in  the  spring  of  1877,  said:^  ''News  of  a  serious  6ght  near  Beer- 


\ 
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sheba,  in  which  seven  hundred  Ara^  were  killed  and  wounded, 
[tlie  number  of  casualties  was  probably  an  Arab  estimate]  deter- 
mined us  to  set  our  faces  northwards"  for  tlic  time  being.  Hol- 
land, as  has  been  already  mentioned/  felt  that  it  was  quite  onsale 
for  him  to  venture  iuto  this  region,  in  1878,  in  view  of  tlie  hostili- 
ties then  iiL  progress  Iwtweon  the  A  nibs.  And  sint*  my  o^vn  visit 
there,  Mr.  Edward  L,  Wilson,  of  Philadelphia,  having  with  him 
my  old  dragoman,  and  also  the  escort  of  a  Teribeen  Shaykh,  was 
quite  unable  to  enter  the  ^Vzazimch  region  near  Bccrshel>a,  beiug 
driven  off  with  violence.  lu  fact  my  later  judgment  is,  that  the 
young  shaykhs  had  a  truer  estimate  of  the  dangers  of  our  under- 
taking, than  wo  whom  they  accompanied.  But,  danger  or  no 
danger,  wc  pushed  ahead  I 

10.    TEACES  OF  OLD-TIMK  OCCtTPANCY. 

Wady  Qadecs  is  an  extensive,  hill-encircled,  irregular-surfaced 
plain,  several  miles  wide,  and  said  by  Owdy  to  be  a  short  day's 
journey  long  from  west  to  east,  or  from  north  of  west  to  south  of 
east.  It  is  certainly  large  enough  to  have  furnished  a  camping- 
ground  for  Kedor-la'omer's  army,  or  for  all  the  host  of  Israel. 
East  of  it  is  Jebel  <iadees.  At  its  southeast  is  Jebel  Mu'arrb,  or 
Muarib.  Southerly  aud  southwesterly  is  Jebel  Ilawwiiileh. 
Northerly  is  lias  Fasuah,  or  Fasooah.  Northwesterly  is  Jebel 
Mawweeqa,  or  Aliawaykah,  Or,  I  should  say,  tlicse  are  the 
uaraea  given  me  by  our  Arabs,  as  I  understood  them  by  sound. 
I  report  them  for  what  tliey  may  prove  to  be  worth  to  sulisequent 
travelers  as  landmarks  of  the  region.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
several  of  the  wadit's  wc  had  cro8.«cd.  Of  the  mountains,  only 
Jebel  Qadees  was  already  noted  on  any  map;  and  that  inaccu- 
rately. 

Along  the  middle  of  Wady  Qadees,  is  an  extensive  water  bed, 


1 8ee  page  233/,  tupra. 
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of  nniLsual  fertility  for  Uie  desert.   Rich  fields  of  wheat  and  barley 
coverc-d  a  large  portion  of  this.     From  its  being  Btill  moist  afterf 
the  wiutcr  raiii-flow,  it  was  evident  that  the  seed  of  the  now  grow- 
ing  grain  bad  Ik'cu  sown   while  tlie  water  covered  the  grouDd: 
bread  cast  upon  the  waters,  to  be  found  after  many  days.'     There 
were  artificial  ridges  to  retain  and  utilize  the  rain-fall,  for  irriga- 
tion.  We  saw  one  large  grain-magazine  dug  into  the  grouud,  with 
a   mounil   heajjol   above  it,  somewhat  afVer  the  fashion  of  tiio 
Kgj-ptiau  grunarifci  shown    in   the   tomb  picture-galleries  of  the 
Pharaohs."    The  lintel  of  the  doorway  of  this  granary  was  a  I 
tree  trunk — larger  tlian  we  should  look  for  in  the  desert  now- 
days. 

Again  we  came  to  an  uncovered  pit  or  dry  cistern,  ten  or  twelve 
feet  across  it,  and  some  six  feet  or  more  deep,  walled  up  inside 
with  stone,  or  stoued-up,  to  the  surfaoe  level,  and  above  this 
banked  around  witli  earth.  At  the  bottom  of  this  pit  u*erc  remains 
of  a  tire.  It  was  unlike  cither  a  grain- magazine  or  an  ordinary 
Arab  cLstcrn.  Our  j\raba  Raid  it  was  a  memorial  of  a  war  Ijetween  h 
tribes;  whatever  they  may  have  meant  by  tliat.  \\lien  I  nuulefl 
these  notes  of  this  cistern  and  the  granary*,  I  did  not  know  tliat 
Jebel  Hawwddch  meant  the  "Mountains  of  tlie  Cisterns,  or  Reser- 
voirs;" nor  did  Professor  Palmer  know  of  their  existence  when  hej 
gave  me  the  meaning  of  that  name. 

Along  the  rolling  foot-lulls  of  the  ranges  northward,  we  found 
cairns  and  circles  of  stone,  which  could  hardly  be  other  than  re- 
mains of  dwellings  of  a  pre-historic  age.     Soon  after  entering  the] 
wady,  we  found  a  section  of  a  marble  column-shaft  of  a  later  date, 
yet  evidently  ancient.     It  was  tliree  feet  long  by  nine  and  a-lialf ' 
inches  in  diameter,  and  had  been  flnished  with  fluted  rings,  similaf 
to  the  columns  found  by  Palmer  at  El-'Aujeh,  not  far  north 
this,  "  surrounded  with  rings  which  give  them  the  appearance 


*  Ecclo.  11 :  I. 
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liaving  been  tnrncd."*  Not  far  from  it  was  a  squnrc-edgcd,  hani- 
lucrcd  marble- block,  wbich  Diiglit  have  been  the  base  of  such  a 
cxilumn-shafV. 

As  we  moved  east^'anl,  we  found  many  lines  of  low  stone  walls 
cropping  above  the  sarfaw  like  retainiug-wall-s  of  an  cmbtuikment, 
or  like  low  dams,  such  as  Itobinaon^  an<l  I*almcr*  have  described 
as  the  Ix)undaried  of  MazayrCdl,  or  "  little  plantations "  of  the 
olden  time.  In  many  places,  the  hillside  hml  bwsn  terraced  for 
rultivntion;  and  again  there  were  scattenxi  stones  in  great  num- 
bers, which  seemed  to  have  been  onw  used  for  building  piirfmrtcs. 
In  fact,  there  were  sijjus  on  every  hand  of  a  large  population  there 
in  former  times;  and  of  jwssibilities  of  provision  for  it. 


11.  HOPE  DEFERRED. 

About  12  oVIock,  an  hour  and  a-half  after  descending  the  slope 
of  Jebel  Ilawwideh,  we  came  to  a  ridgc-,  or  series  of  rolling  gravel 
hills,  which  seemed  to  bound  the  fertile  portion  of  the  wady. 
There  now  stretched  before  us  a  rough,  stone-coverod  plain,  more 
like  the  ordinary  desert- waste,  but  still  called  \Vady  Qadccs. 

The  heat  of  the  sun  at  mid-day  ^-as  intense.  Our  Arabs  had 
not  provided  themselves  with  water  for  the  journey,  and  with  their 
wonted  freedom  and  improvidence  they  ha^l  drunk  copiously  from 
our  dragoman's  one  leather  bottle  (not  a  large  water-skin,  but  a 
small  "  zcmzcmieh  "),  and  as  that  had  sprung  a  leak  on  the  way, 
it  was  now  empty.     All  signs  of  water  were  being  left  behind  us. 


^  Dcr.  of  Ezod..  n.,  369. 
*It  ma  of  A  short  dulanec  nnrthwent  nf  Woflr  Qnilees,  that  Robinnon  wrote: 
"AcroM  the  whole  tract  the  remainti  of  lone  ranges  of  low  vtone  walls  were  Tliible> 
whifh  proJjubljr  onee  Bcrvetl  as  tlic*  division  of  cultivated  fiflds.  The  Amba  call  them 
el-Mtuviri'&t, '  little  plantotioos.*  We  aficrwards  naw  many  such  walls,  which  obvi- 
otuly  were  not  eoostnicted  hr  the  present  raee  of  Arab  iohabilanta;  but  must  b« 
refierred  h&ck  to  an  eflrlier  period."  (Bib.  lies.,  !.,  190/.) 
>  See  Dm.  o/ExotL,  11.,  347. 
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la  our  front,  beyond  the  plain  we  were  tmversing,  glared  the 
dazzling  chalk  hilU,  withont  nny  api»arcnt  opening  for  a  possible 
wator-^,•ou^sc.  As  ^vc  were  all  the  time  raoWng  farther  away  from 
our  oiravau  route,  and  deeper  into  the  enemy's  territory,  witli  tlie 
faoc  of  the  coantry  incrcasiiig  in  dcsolatcneas,  matters  assumed  a 
very  aerious  asjtect. 

Again  and  again,  in  answer  to  onr  qncstions,  Owdy  insisted  that 
we  were  "just  coming  to  the  wells;"  but  at  length,  in  spite  of 
myself,  I  began  to  share  the  anxiety  of  the  young  shaykh.^,  and  to 
quci5tion  in  my  mind  whether  after  all  Owdy  knew  the  region  as 
well  as  he  professed  to,  and  was  really  guiding  us  faithfully. 

At  all  events  if  Mw  were  the  Wilderness  of  Kadesh,  into  which 
the  whole  congregation  of  Israel  was  re-gathered  at  the  close  of 
its  period  of  wanderings,  I  could  no  longer  wonder  that  "  the 
people  chode  with  Moses,"  saying,  "  Why  have  ye  brought  up  the 
congregation  of  the  Lord  into  thus  wilderness,  that  we  and  our 
cattle  should  die  there  ?  .  .  .  It  is  no  place  of  seed,  or  of  figs,  or 
of  \'inc3,  or  of  pomegranates ;  neither  is  there  any  water  to 
drink."*     That  was  my  idea  of  it,  just  then. 

13.    THE  LOST  SITE  RE-FOUND. 

But  we  kept  up,  and  kept  on;  and  at  1.30,  after  nearly  three 
hours  of  moving  in  tlie  wndy,  we  suddenly  tunied  sharply  to  the 
right,  at  a  scarcely  noticed  angle  of  the  low  limestone  hill-range 
we  had  been  approaching;  and  almost  immediately,  the  long- 
sought  wells  of  Qadees  were  before  our  eyes. 

Tt  was  a  marveh»us  night!     Out  from  the  barren  and  desolal^ 
etretch  of  the  burning  desert-waste,  we  had  come  with  magical 
suddenness  into  an  oasis  of  verdure  and  l)eauty,  unlooke<I  for  and 
hardly  concci\'able  in  such  a  region.     A  carpet  of  gra^  covered 
tlie  ground.     Fig  trees,  laden  with   fruit  nearly  ripe  enough  for 
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eating,  were  along  the  shelter  of  the  eouthem  hillside.  Shrubs 
and  tlttweTB  showed  themselves  in  variety  and  profa'^ion.  Run- 
Ding  water  gurgled  under  the  waving  grass.  We  liad  sceu  uotliing 
like  it  since  leaving  Wady  Fayrim;  nor  was  it  etjualled  in  loveli- 
ness of  scene  by  any  single  bit  of  landscape,  of  like  extent,  even 
there. 

Standing  out  from  the  earth-covered  limestone  hills  at  the 
nortJicadtern  sweep  of  this  picturesque  recess,  was  to  be  seen  tlie 
"large  single  mass,  or  a  small  hill,  of  solid  rock,"*  which  Row- 
lands looked  at  as  the  cliff  (-Wu)  smitten  by  Moses,  to  cause  it  to 
"give  forth  his  water,'*'  when  its  flowing  stromn  had  been  ex- 
hausted. From  underneatli  this  ragged  spur  of  the  northeasterly 
mountain  range,  issued  the  now  abundant  stream. 

A  circular  well,  stoned-up  from  the  bottom  with  time-worn 
limestone  blocks,  was  the  first  receptacle  of  the  water.  A  marble 
watering  trough  was  near  this  well — blotter  finLshe<l  than  the 
trouglia  at  Beershcba,  but  of  like  primitive  workmanship.  The 
mouth  of  this  well  was  only  about  three  feet  across  it,  and  the 
water  came  to  within  three  or  four  feet  of  the  top.  A  little  dis- 
tance westerly  from  this  well,  and  down  the  slope,  was  a  second 
well,  stoned-up  much  like  the  first,  but  of  greater  diameter;  and 
here  again  was  a  marble  watering  trough.  A  basin  or  pool  of 
water  larger  than  cither  of  the  wells,  but  not  stoned-up  like  thcra, 
wan  seemingly  the  principal  watering  place.  It  was  a  short  di^ 
tancc  southwesterly  from  the  second  well,  and  it  looke<l  iis  if  it 
and  the  two  wells  might  be  supplied  from  the  same  subterranean 
source — the  springs  under  tlie  Rock.  Around  the  margin  of  this 
pool,  as  also  around  the  stoned  wells,  camel  and  goat  dung — as  if 
of  flocks  and  herds  for  centuries — was  troddun  di)wn  and  comiuing- 
1(m1  with  the  limestone  dust  so  as  to  form  a  solid  pla^itcr-bed. 
Anotlicr  and  yet  larger  pool,  lower  down  the  slope,  was  supplied 


»  Williams's  Boly  CUy,  p.  400/ 
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with  water  bj  a  stream  which  rippled  and  cascaded  along  its  nar- 
row bed  from  the  upper  pool ;  and  yet  bevond  tltis,  westward,  the 
water  gurglc-d  awav  under  the  grass,  as  we  had  met  it  when  wc 
came  in^  and  finally  lost  itself  in  the  parcrhing  wadv  fmm  which 
this  oasis  opened,*  The  water  itself  was  remarkably  pure  and 
sweet;  ancqualled  by  any  wc  had  found  ailcr  leavii^  the  Xile.    ^H 

There  was  a  New  England  look  to  this  oftsis^  especially  in  the 
6owcry  and  gruiss  and  weeds ;  (|uite  unlike  anything  we  had  seen 
in  the  [M>uinsula  of  Sinai.  Bees  were  humming  there,  and  binU 
were  flitting  from  tree  to  tree.  Enormous  ant  hills  made  of  green 
grass-seed,  instead  of  sand,  were  numerous.  As  we  came  into  tfa^^ 
wady  we  hatl  startefl  up  a  rabbit,  and  had  seen  larks  and  quails. 
It  was,  in  fact,  hard  to  realize  that  we  were  in  the  desert,  or  even 
near  it.  The  delicious  repose  of  the  spot,  after  our  journey  over 
the  arid  gravel-waste  under  the  blazing  mid-day  sun,  was  most 
refreshing.  The  water  itself  was  hardly  less  of  a  blessing  to  us, 
than  to  the  Israelites  when  it  flnwed  and  murmured  anew  fur  them 
after  their  murmurings.  Wc  seated  ours<.lves  in  the  delightful 
shade  of  one  of  the  hiUs  not  far  from  the  wells,  and  enjoyed  oar 
lunch,  with  the  music  of  brook  and  bees  and  birds  sounding  plea^H 
antly  in  our  ears.  Our  Arabs  seemed  to  feel  the  soothing  influ- 
ences of  the  place ;  and  to  have  lost  all  fear  of  the  'AjEdximeli, 
even  when  the  danger  from  them  was  probably  giieatcsU  After  a 
brief  rest  on  tlie  grass,  they  all  stripped,  and  plunged  into  the 
lower  and  larger  pool  for  a  bath.  ^H 


One  thing  %ras  sure :  all  that  Rowlands  bad  said  of  Uib 
was  ubuudaiitly  jastiHed  by  the  facts.     His  enthusiasm  and  his 
active  imagination  had  not  colored  in  the  slightest  his  picture 
the  scene  now  before  us.     The  sueers  which  other  travelers  had 


1  In  imtin^  np  this  description  from  mj  horriMl  notoi  made  on  the  vpot,  I 
room  for  qurfltinn  at  une  or  two  points,  u  to  the  distance  and  bearings  of  the  9tv«rml 
wells  and  pools  one  from  another,  bat  1  ^  re  the  Acts  at  these  points,  as  accurmtelf  as 
I  can  reodl  Ihcm. 
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dulged  in,  over  the  creation  of  liU  heated  faucies,  were  the  result 
of  their  own  Uuk  of  knowledf^c — and  charity.  And  as  to  the 
name  of  the  oasis,  about  which  Robinson  and  others  were  so  in- 
credulons,  it  is  Qadees  dj-fcjjji),  as  it  was  written  for  me  in  Anibic 
by  my  intetligent  Arab  dragoman,  a  Bimiiar  name  to  that  of  Jeru- 
salem, El-Qiids,  the  Holy  ;  the  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  Kadesh. 


13.    A   BLOODLESS  ENCOUNTER, 


After  a  rest  of  a  little  more  than  an  hour  in  this  tempting  fairy- 
laud  retreat,  we  half- reluctantly  made  jireparations  for  a  new  3tirt 
in  oar  explorings.  As  our  drayman  attempted  to  mount  hid 
dromedary,  the  restive  animal  sprang  up  and  shot  off  by  him.self, 
as  if  the  'AzAzimeh  were  after  him,  scattering  the  crockeiy  of  the 
luneh-basket  right  and  left  as  he  went.  It  was  with  S4»me  diffi- 
culty that  the  dromedary  was  rc-captnred  ;  and  then  the  good- 
oaturcd  dnigoman  consoled  himself  for  his  broken  dislics,  by  the 
thought  of  the  wonder  thoy  would  occasion  tlie  'Az^Lzimch  who 
were  next  at  the  well.s.  They  may  have  already  constructed  a  new 
tlieory  of  evolution,  (»n  tlic  t^treugth  of  them. 

It  was  about  3  o'clot^k  that  we  moved  out  into  the  open  wady 
westward,  on  our  way  to  find  'Ayn  el-Qadayrilt — the  well  which 
80  many  have  supposed  Rowlands  mistook  for  *Ayn  Qatlces.  After 
moving  westward  about  twenty  minutes,  we  diverged  to  the  right 
from  onr  incoming  route,  and  l>ore  to  the  north  of  v^f^st.  Going 
on  in  that  diroetion  nearly  forty  minutes,  we  turned  shar]>ly  to  tlie 
north,  and  began  the  ascent  of  a  mountain  which  confronted  us. 

Thid  was  about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Hardly  had  we 
begtm  this  ascent,  before  the  quick  eye  of  Owdy  caught  the  far-off 
eight  of  a  caravan  coming  over  the  lofty  pass  toward  which  we 
were  making.  "  Jemel !  "  {camel !)  **  'AziUimeh  ! "  were  words 
([uickly  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  of  our  Arabs;  and  all  the 
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old  fears  of  HamJh  aud  his  followers  were  back  again  in  faU 
fbroe.  Looking  up  the  mountaJD  side,  I  could  see  no  sign  of  life 
ther«.  I  thought  there  must  be  a  mistake.  Bat  no,  OM-dy's  eves 
had  not  deceived  him.  It  M-as  boon  evident  to  us  all,  that  a  camcl^H 
train  more  extensive  than  ours  was  approaching  ns  ;  although  ib^H 
camels  as  yet  seemed  no  larger  than  dogs,  and  my  first  impression 
was  that  tliej  could  only  be  goats.  ^^^H 

Our  Araba  wore  anxious  iaoes.  They  asked  us  to  keep  dose 
together,  as  we  moved  furwanl  to  tlie  pnoonntor.  Cheering  words 
were  in  order,  to  keep  their  spirits  up;  and  these  we  gave  freely; 
for  we  could  not  share  all  tlie  fears  of  our  cs<'urL  Gradually  the 
two  trains  neannl  each  other.  In  the  train  approaching  as,  wc 
fifteen  camels,  including  two  young  ones ;  also  <iuito  a  number 
goats.  There  were  eight  'AzAzimeh  men  ;  just  our  nnmber  ;  an^ 
about  the  same  number  of  women  and  children.  But  some  of  the 
men  were  old,  and  the  ]nrty  as  a  whole  was  more  encumbered  than 
oars ;  and  it  had  more  to  lose.  Its  men  were  evidently  not  ii>^| 
clinod  to  provoke  a  fight.  It  even  looked  very  much  as  if  thcv 
were  more  afraid  of  our  Araljs,  than  our  Arabs  were  of  them — if 
indeed,  tliat  were  possible.  No  blood  wus  shed ;  not  a  blow  w 
struck  ;  there  was  no  robberv.  The  'AzAzimoh  and  the  Tce\-flhc 
held  their  breaths,  ha  they  jxissed  each  other  on  the  mountain  sid< 
and  it  was  evident  that  l)oth  parties  were  greatly  relieved  whc 
they  were  fairly  nut  f)f  one  another's  sight. 

The  lofty  mountain-pass  before  us  was  said  to  be  Na<|b  Hftw 
apjwirently  the  same  name  as  that  of  the  well-known  pan  west  of 
the  plain  of  Er-Rflhah  l>rfore  ^[ount  Sinni:  Pass  of  the  Winds, 
Sky  Pa'ss.     The  fact  tliat  this  is  the  dia^^t  nmte  northward  out 
W'ady  Qadecs  effeetiially  pnte  at  n?st  the  objprtion,  ho  vehemently 
and  often  urged  against  the  identification  of  this  wte  with  Kndt^h- 
barnea,  that  there  is  no  mountain  ascent  from  it  towani  Hebron 
Robiiisnu  said  emphatically  on  this  point,  as  apainst  Rowlands's 
identification  r   "  There  is  no  mountain  near  by,  by  which  the  spteB 
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could  ascend  into  Palestine  j  nor  by  which  tlic  jioople  oouhl  go  up 
to  Anul,  wlien^  tb<^'  were  discomfited."'  Aud,  f\&  lias  been  already 
shown,*  a  host  of  later  ^VI*itcTs,  as  unfamiliar  as  Robinson  with  tl»e 
rwd  facta  in  tJie  case,  liave  followed  in  reiteration  of  this  error.  In 
truth,  there  could  not  be  a  closer  correspondence  than  here  with 
the  inspired  record,  as  tu  the  way  out  of  Kadcsli  uorthward.  "Get 
yon  up  this  way  Southwanl  [or,  Nt^'bward],"  said  Mosea  to  the 
spicii,  at  Kadesh,  "and  go  up  into  the  mountain."*  "So  they 
went  up,"  as  we  were  now  going  up,  along  that  mountain 
pass.  "They  aacendetl  by  the  South  [by  way  of  the  Xegeb],  and 
came  imto  Hebron."*  And  bo  again,  the  rebellious  people,  smarting 
uuder  their  sentence  of  forty  years  wandering,  as  they  lay  in  their 
camp  at  Kiwlc^ih-haniea,  "presumed  to  go  up  unto  the  hill  top" 
without  tlie  Divine  guidance;  "and  they  rose  up  early  in  the 
morning,  and  gat  them  up  iuto  the  top  of  the  mountain,  saying, 
Lo,  we  be  here,  and  will  go  tip  unto  the  place  [the  land]  which 
the  Li<ml  hath  promised.'**  And  it  must  have  Iwon  up  just  such 
a  mouutaiu  way  as  this,  that  they  went  from  the  wady  below — the 
Wady  Q^deca. 

14.    A  PLACE  OF  PILGRIMAGE. 

We  were  nearly  an  hour  clambering  tliia  momitain.  Passing 
the  naqb,  we  came  to  a  slowly  descending  slope,  callotl  by  Owdy, 
Wady  Umm  'A'shecn,  On  the  rocks,  along  the  sides  of  the  roatl- 
way  here,  were  numerous  inscriptions  in  a  chamcTtor  similar  to 
those  in  Wady  cl-Mukatteb,  or  "  Wady  of  the  Writings/*  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Mount  Serbal.  Inscriptions  in  this  character  are 
always  noteworthy,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  whatever  may  be 
thouglit  as  to  tlieir  date  tlit^v  are  quite  generally  supposed  to  in<li- 
catc,  by  their  presence,  a  place  of  ancient  pilgrimages.     They  were 


1  Bib.  Rea.,  11.,  IM,  note.  *  Sea  pagflfl  SSl-229,  tupm. 

>Nam.l3:  27.  *Xam.  13:  22.  ftMam.  1-1:  40,44. 
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oertaialy  spoken  of  as  ancieat,  as  early  aa  A.  d.  535;'  and  it 
even  thought  that  they  were  rcfeired  to  by  Diodorus  Sioulu«,  just 
before  the  ChrisliaD  era.'  Tbetr  date  has  been  estimated  vanoa^lvy^H 
all  tJ»e  >n*ay  from  the  period  of  the  Hebrew  exodus  to  the  fourth  ^" 
ChriHtiau  century.*    It  is  a  question  whether  their  writers  were 
chiefly  Christians,  Jews,  or  Pagane;  althoagh  it  would  seem  that 
all  three  cUifflea  were  represented  ainong  them.    What  aarrcd  place 
may  have  been  here  on  this  mountain  top?     Is  it,  possibly,  tha 
grave  of  Miriam?    She  died  at  Kade^h,  "and  was  buried  ll»orc"*i 
And  Josephus  affirms,  as  showing  the  accepted  tradition  in   his 
day ;  "  They  bury  her  publicly  at  great  expense  on  a  certain  moun- 
tain which  they  call  Sin  "* — or  Shin. 

Indications  of  a  former  population  abounded,  in  stone  walls  am 
primitive  building  ruins ;  and  it  was  evident  from  the  camel  tracks, 
that  this  old-time  route,  the  "  Way  of  the  Spies,"*  was  still  ntu 
traveled. 


15.    LOST  IN  THE  DESERT. 


At  6.15  we  descended  iuto  Wody  *Ayn  el-Q^dayrAt.  This 
wady  was  more  like  Wady  Fayrftn  than  any  we  had  seen,  of  like 
extent,  since  leaving  the  lower  peninsula.  Shrubs  and  trees  wero^ 
in  comparative  luxuriance.  One  tarfe  tree  had  a  trunk  four  feet 
in  circumfereuoe.  Doves,  quail,  and  suipc,  were  numerous.  From 
the  main  wady,  which  lay  east  and  west,  several  wady  spurs  ran 


1 


I  By  Cosrou,  sarnamcd  Indicopleiutes,  a  traveled  monk  of  the  ilxth  ccntoiy,  who^ 
at  Alexandrin,  wrote  "A  Christian  T<)|Kigra{>hy  Embracing  the  Whole  Wurld." 

■Sec  Tueh's  Ein  wn<f  ewaruif/  SinuitUche  Intchriften,  pp.  31.  46. 

«8ee  Robinion*!  Bib.  Rn.,  I..  12S/.,  anil  Xotc  XIX.,  p.  693/.;  and  Bartlett'a 
Bgtfi^  to  Pal.,  pp.  23ft-232  for  the  view*  of  varions  scliolare  on  this  point :  also  tee 
Tttob,  ftfl  above;  Beer'i  Imcriptioita  Vderat;  Sharpe'D  Sinaitie  Ttisrrifttittna,  aad 
Fontcr*!  Israel  in  the  WiidmuM,  and  othvr  works  (the  works  of  the  last  two  aathcui 
arv  uhicfly  raluahle  as  curiiisltie«). 

•  N'lmi.  M :  1.  ^Aniujuiti(4,  Book  IV..  chap.  4,  J  6.  *  Num.  n  :  i. 
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up  among  the  hills  northerly  and  northeasterly.  Into  one  of  these 
Owdy  ietl  the  way,  tu  t'oufidt'uct*  that  the  wells  weitj  there. 

It  certainly  seemed  as  if  wells  were  to  be  looked  for  iu  that 
wmly  spur;  for  v^^tation  was  rich  and  abundant  there;  but  it 
was  followed  to  its  head  ui  vain,  Owdy  was  evidently  greatly 
diisappouited  ;  and  finding  hi^  uiemory  at  fault,  he  was  at  once 
eoufus^ed  and  disturbed.  lie  alone  had  ever  been  iu  this  region  ; 
and  tliat,  inany  yeiu*a  before.  The  young  sliaykhs,  like  the  rest  of 
Ufi,  had  depended  wholly  on  him  as  a  guide.  When  he  confe^*^! 
that  he  had  lost  his  way,  a  new  panic  seized  the  partj-.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  8Up]x»se  that  the  Re<l'weou  are  always  eool-hcatled  and 
confident  as  desert  travelere.  An  exj)ericnoed  observer  of  them  has 
said :  "  Their  faculty  of  finding  their  way  acroe^s  tlie  di^'rts  has 
been  much  exa^eratcd.  Bctlawln,  of  course,  kuow  their  own 
district  well,  and  that  district  is  often  a  large  one  ;  but  onoc  take 
them  out  of  it,  and  thoy  are  very  nearly  helpless."^  We  fouud  it 
80  with  Chvdy  and  the  young  shaykhs  in  AVady  el-'Ayn. 

And,  at  the  best,  our  situation  just  tlien  was  by  no  means  assur- 
ing, even  to  one  of  a  eool  head,  and  of  strong  nerN'es,  Night  was 
coming  on  rapidly.  We  were  in  an  enemy's  country,  not  knowing 
the  way  out  of  it.  We  were  practically  without  food  or  water. 
Our  escort  and  guide  were  terror-stricken.  Our  dragoman  was 
in  despair.  There  was  need  of  courage,  and  of  effort  to  impart 
courage,  on  our  part.  Then  was  when  old  army  cxperieaocs  were 
of  value.  And  just  then  there  was  mutually  a  certain  comfort  in 
the  lesson  of  the  forty  days  fast  of  Dr.  Tanner  (the  great  Ameri- 
can faster),  whi<rh  hail  (xmcludeil  safely  sliortly  l>efore  my  leaving 
home.  He  had  shown  that  a  strong-willed  man  need  not  die  of 
starvation  because  of  a  few  weeks'  aljstinence.  We  took  heart  in 
the  memory  of  his  coutinuauco.  Wc  spoke  wonls  of  cheer  to  tlie 
Arabs  determiuedly.     My  counsel   was,  that  if  Owdy  no  longer 


'  Bedouim  of  EuphraUt,  p.  389. 
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kuew  the  M-ay,  we  should  stop  where  we  were  for  the  night,  in- 
stead of  groping  blindly  in  tlie  diirkneas ;  and  then  in  the  niorauig 
we  should  have  the  full  day  to  find  our  way  to  the  open  country, 
with  its  familiar  landni:irk8.  Or,  if  Owdy  would  look  farllicr  for 
some  remenilx'red  feature  of  the  region,  in  the  still  remaining 
light,  we  would  follow  him  ho|HffuIly  until  the  night  had  fairly 
shut  in.  He  decided  on  the  latter  course,  and  we  pushed  wcst^ 
ward.  Half  an  liour  brought  us  to  another  s]>ur  of  the  wady, 
running  northerly,  and  tlien  curving  north eai^terly ;  and  instantly 
an  exclamation  of  delight  from  Owdy  a^iircd  us  that  onoe  more  he 
knew  where  we  were ;  so  that  we  were  no  longer  lost. 


16.    AN  ANCIEKT  VILLAGE. 

Kear  the  entrance  of  this  waHy  spur,  as  we  turned  into  it, 
saw  on  a  low  hill-top  at  our  right,  the  remains  of  a  massive  stone j 
structure,  rjiiitc  unlike  any  other  ruins  we  liad  seen  in  our  journey- 
ing.    The  rude  cairns  and  stone  circles,  which  we  had  found  all 
die  way  aluiig  duririg  the  day,  were  numerous  on  the  hillsides  ofj 
Wady  'Ayn  el-Qadayr&t,  but  this  was  very  different  from  those,  < 
It  was  of  huge  blocka  of  cut  or  closoly-hammered  stone,  laid  In 
even  coun3es,  and  laid  double;  one  wall  immediately  inside  of, 
another.     It  was  quadrangular,  about  seventy  feet  by  seventy-6vc, 
enclosing  an  open  court ;  and  its  double  walls  rose  some  six  feet  i 
above  the  ground.     It  was  clearly  an  ancient  ruin,  altliough  by  no 
means  so  primitive  as  the  circles  and  cairns, 

Kitiier  at  this  |ioint,  or  at  the  wady  spur  we  had  first  explored, ' 
or  again  at  Ixith  and  along  between  the  two,  tliere  were  existing 
ruins  enough  to  mark  the  **  Hazar,"  or  "  Ilezron  ; "  or  tlie  *'  Place 
of  Enclosure,"  or  the  "Stone-encircled  Place,"  whi<A,  aooording  to 
the  Bible  record,  lay  between  Kadesh-barnea  and  'Adar  ;  or  be-  i 
tween  Qadeea  and  QadayrAt.  In  Numbers  34  :  4,  "  Hawir "  is 
linked  witli  "Adar";  m  Joshua  15:  3,  it  is  given  separately  u 
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Hezron."  The  Septmigint  renders  it,  in  the  first  instunce/  the 
"fold/*  or  the  "enclosure";  the  Vulgate  renders  it  "  a  villa  [or, 
a  village]  colled  Adar."* 

Palmer  has  thrown  added  light  on  this  word  as  used  in  the  Old 
Testament  story,  by  aid  of  tlie  experience  of  hLs  friend  Tyrwliitt- 
Drake  in  Morocco,  among  the  African  Arabs  who  originally  emi- 
grated from  Arabia,  and  have  retained  many  of  their  ancestral 
customs.  When  these  ^\jabs  are  in  a  region  where  Uiey  are  liable 
to  attacks  from  enemies,  tliey  pitch  their  tents  in  a  circle,  with  their 
cattle  and  goods  in  the  centre  :  "  The  whole  is  then  fenced  in  with 
alow  wall  of  stones,  in  which  are  inserted  thick  bundles  of  thorny 
acacia,  the  tangled  branches  and  long  nealle-Iikc  spikes  forming  a 
perfectly  unpenetrable  he<lge  around  the  encampment.  These  are 
called  Dotcdni^  and  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  they  are  the 
same  with  the  ITazerothy  or  '  Field  Enclosures,*  used  by  the  pastoral 
tribes  mentioned  in  the  Bible."^ 

Again,  Mills*  describes  the  remains  of  ancient  "  circular  enclo- 
Bores  of  loose  stones  "  on  Mouut  Elml,  '^  some  standing,  in  a  toler- 
able state  of  preservation,  while  others  are  partly  demolished,  with 
the  stones  scattered  all  aroum!."  "  One  of  these  encloeures,"  he 
says,  "  measured  210  feet  in  diameter,  and  some  otlicrs  arc  of  simi- 
lar dimensions."  In  his  opinion,  these  structures  "  belonged  to  the 
aborigines,  or  perhujw  to  tlic  Israclitish  cont|ueror8  of  tlie  time  of 
Joshua.''  And  he  thinks  tliat  "  the  Hebrew  word  ""Xt?  (khat^er),^ 
generally  rendered  court  or  village,  means  in  its  topographical 
aense  a  village  exactly  corresponding  to  what  these  might  have 
been — namely,  a  stone  wall  having  tent^^loth  drawn  over  it."  • 


^  At  Nmn.  .*M:  4:  etf  iTrtnAtv  'AfA6;  eit  epauiin  Arad,     >  "  FiZ/tzm  nomiru  AduutP 
"  /)«.  of  Exod-,  IT.,  .31>l  /,  •  Xabltu  ntid  Afod.  Sainar.,  p.  10/ 

*Rub)n»{>a's  Gueniiu  (s.v.  ^Vn)  saja,  that  this  word  is  applied  to  tlie  "moTable 
Villages  or  eDcampmROtfl  of  nomadic  tribw,  who  nimiLllr  pit^h  thdr  t^nta  in  a  circle. 
Of  K)  M  to  form  an  enclosuni."  See  aim  Fitrst^s  Jleb.  u,  Chald.  Wortcrb.,  at  tha 
*iUiM  wtml.  «  Se«  also,  p.  3U  /. 
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Naturally  tboge  nomads  whose  range  lay  along  the  lowr  I 
of  Canaan  woalr]  find  the  need  of  snch  protecboa  to  their  tntmat^ 
meota ;  and  \re  are  distinctly  told  of  the  people  wlio  oea^ied 
the  region  of  the  modem  '.VxAzimeb,  that  they  "  dwdt  n  fTawi 
rim/'  *  all  the  vray  along  to  Gaza.    The  remains  of  thoec  Haxriai, 
in  exceptional  pronunenoe,  are  to  be  aeen  to-day  in  Wady  'Ayn  d- 
Q^dayr&tf  and  elsewhere  along  that  line.     Their  place  vroold  lurm 
a  notable  landmark  ;  inasmuch  an  the  same  state  of  things  whidi 
rendered  them  a  nereffiity  there  at  one  time,  irould  make  tbvir 
tinuance  there  a  neoessi^. 

17.  'AYN  EL-QADAYRAT  DISCOVERED. 

The  signs  of  fertility  in  this  9pur  were  far  greater  than  in  the 
main  wady.     Gra%  and  shrubs  and  trees  were  in  loxuriance,  az»d 
the  luxuriance  increased  at  every  step  as  we  pushed  on.    One  tree, 
called  by  onr  Arabs  a  "scnral"  (or  acada),  bat  not  showing  thorns 
like  the  acacias  of  the  lower  desert,  exceeded  iu  size  any  tree  of  the 
flort  we  had  ever  seen.     Its  trank  was  double ;  one  stock  being 
some  six  feet  in  girth ;  the  other,  four  feet  and  a-half.     The  entire 
sweep  of  the  brancbis  was  a  circiimfcrcnoe  of  nearly  two  hnxtdred 
and  fifly  feet,  according  to  our  pacing  of  it.     With  such  trees  as 
that  in  t!ie  desert,  it  were  easy  enough  to  get  the  scyal,  or  shittlm. 
woo<l,  of  suitable  size  for  the  boards  and  bare  of  the  tabernacle:.' 
Still  the  luxuriance  of  ve^tation  increased.     Then,  as  w<e  pKK 
ccedcd,  came  the  sound  of  flowing^  and  of  falling,  water.    A  water 
channel  of  fifteen  to  twenty  yards  in  width,  its  stream  bordered  ^B 
with  reeds  or  flags,  showed  itself  at  onr  feet  between  the  hilU.   We  ^^ 
moved  eastward  along  its  southern  Ixirder.     Above  the  gurgling  ^i 
sound  of  the  running  stream,  there  grew  more  distinct  the  rush  of  ^| 
a  torrent-full.     A^  we  pressed  toward  its  source,  tlie  banks  of  the 
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Btream  narrowed  and  rose,  and  wo  clambered  them,  and  found  our 
way  through  deu^^c  shrubben'  until  we  rwichotl  the  bank  of  tin; 
fouutuin-hosin.  There  we  Itxjkod  down  into  a  pool  some  twelve  tu 
fourteen  feet  below  us ;  into  whirh  a  oupiouH  stream  nwhe<l  from 
out  the  hillside  at  the  east,  with  a  fall  of  ©even  or  eight  feet  The 
hillside  from  which  this  stream  jwured  was  verdureKrovered,  and 
the  stream  seemed  to  start  out  from  it,  at  five  or  six  feet  below  om* 
level.  The  dense  vegetation  prevented  our  seeing  whether  the 
stream  sprang  direetly  out  of  uii  opening  in  the  hillside,  or  eame 
do^^-n  along  a  concealed  channel  from  spriugH  yet  farther  eastward ; 
but  the  appearance  was  of  the  former.  Waving  flag?,  fotir  or 
five  feet  high,  bordered  this  pool,  as  they  bordered  tlie  clianuel 
below  it. 

Our  dragoman  entlmsiastically  compared  the  fountain  to  that  of 
Bauias,*  away  northward,  at  the  source  of  the  Jonlan.  It  was  cer- 
tainly a  wonderful  fountain  for  the  desert's  border.  Its  name 
'Ayn  el-Qada\Tat  (  S^y-^  )  the  "Fountain  of  Omnipotence,"  or 
"Fountain  of  GimI':?  Power,"  was  not  inappropriate,  in  view  of 
its  impress! vcncss,  bursting  forth  there  so  unexpectc<lly,  as  at  the 
word  of  Him  wlio  "  turneth  the  wilderness  into  a  standing  water, 
and  dry  ground  into  wateiMprinnrs.""  No  wonder  that  this  fiHuitain 
was  a  landmark  in  the  Ix>undarv  line  of  the  possession,  which  had 
been  promised  of  God  to  his  people,  us  "  a  land  of  brooks  of  water, 
of  fountains  and  depths  that  spring  out  of  valleys  and  hills."* 
Viewed  merely  as  a  desert-fountain,  'Ayn  el-(iatlayrat  was  even 
raorc?  remarkable  than  *Ayu  Qadees;  although  the  hill-onfirrletl 
wacly  waterc<l  by  the  latter,  Wius  far  more  exteasivc  than  Wady 
*Ayn  el-Qadftyr4t;  and  was  suited  to  be  a  place  of  protected  and 
permanent  encampment,  as  the  latter  could  not  be.  Perhaps  it 
ought  to  be  mentioned,  that  the   "date-palms"   which  Scetzen 


^ "  I  cou  hear  the  nuh  of  the  fountains  of  Banioa."  (Bajard  Taylor,  in  7%e  Land* 
o/the  Sar<ieen,  p.  lU.) 

»Pao.  107:  55.  'DeuLS:  7. 
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spoke  of  as  u-atered  by  this  fouutalii,  were  not  aeen  by  us. 
tJiey  may  have  been  elsewhere ;  or  indeed^  they  may  have 
in  liU  daV)  although  not  now  remaining. 

There  was  a  peculiar  satisfaction  in  looking  at  this  remarkable 
fountain,  wlicn  at  last  wg  liad  readied  iL    ^o  visit  to  it  liad  beedl 
recorded  by  any  traveler  in  modern  times.     Seetxen'  and  Rob- 
inson/ and  Kowlaudd/  and  Bonar,*  and  Palmer/  and  others, 
been  told  of  it,  and  had  reported  it  acuordingly;  but  no  one 
them  claijuetl  to  have  seen  it.     In  view  of  all  that  these  travelers^ 
had  8aid,  and  after  bin  own  careful  SL'arcli  for  it,  up  and  down  tlie 
wady,  Bartlcttj  (as  liaa  already  been  mentioned)  had  come  to  the 
conohision  that  no  such  fountain  existed;"  that,  in  fact,  Wady  eU 
'Ayn,  the  Wady  of  the  Well,  was  a  wady  without  a  well.     To  puf 
onr  eyes  on  it,  therefore,  tlie  very  day  of  our  seeing  'Ayn  Qadees,^ 
was  enough  to  drive  out  of  mind  all  thought  of  our  dangers  and 
worry  on  the  \vay  to  it  We  congnitulate<l  one  another  all  around; 
and  Muhammad  Ahmad  was  promised  anew  that  he  should 
into  that  book— ''8  Silk  Bazar/'  and  all. 


18.    A  RIDE  IN  THE  DARKNESS. 

Before  wo  had  fully  Mtisfied  our  cxiriosity  in  examining  tb© 
fountain  and  ita  surroundings,  the  moonless  night  was  suddenly^ 
upon  us;  tlierc  being  alm(M  no  twilight  in  the  desert.  Our  drom- 
edaries hod  been  lefl  at  the  cntmnoe  of  this  wady  spur;  and 
turned  to  grop*i  our  way  W'k  to  them.  Among  the  tall  flags,  and 
the  dense  and  thorny  shrubliery,  it  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  pick 
our  way  over  the  rough  wady-bottom.  Tl»e  darkness  was,  of 
course,  much  greater,  with  the  bed  of  grocu  below  usj  than  in  the 
desert,  where  tlie  chalky  surface  made  a  stiirry  night  comparativcljrj 
light  about  us.  All  of  us  stumbled  more  or  less ;  and  tl^e  dragomai 

*  Reiit,  III.,  47.  ■  Bib.  Ra.,  I.,189.  *  WUliJuiu'i  IToljf  CYcy,  p.  491. 

•  ZNa.  ofSinai^  p.  293.        *!>«.  of  ExocL,  II.,  350.        ^£^ypt  to  iWL.  p.  362/. 
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harl  a  fall  among  the  rocks  whicli  well-nigh  disabled  biiu.  It 
tooktil  for  a  while  as  if  we  must  wiitcli  with  hini  there  for  the 
night.  The  Arabs  were  again  nervous  and  fearful.  The  loud 
hooting  of  an  owl  was  mLstakeu  by  one  of  our  party  for  the  call  of 
a  honiaa  voioo;  and  its  strange  cry  added  to  the  wcirdness  of  the 
tune  and  place. 

It  was  with  something  of  a  feeling  of  relief  that  we  once  more 
had  the  companionship  of  our  dromedaries,  and  were  weaviog 
back  aiul  forth  on  their  humps,  at  the  accustomed  measure,  as  we 
movetl  out — we  knew  not  whither.  Yet  in  tliat  blind  start,  in  the 
darkness,  out  of  Wady  *Ayn  cl-<^idayrAt,  we  realized  as  never 
before  what  a  comfort  to  the  Israelites  on  the  desert  mudt  liave 
been  the  guiding  pillar  of  GwI'h  prcsent-e,  when  "the  Lord  went 
before  them  by  day  in  a  pillar  of  a  cloud,  to  lead  them  the 
way;  and  by  night  in  a  pillar  of  fire,  to  give  them  light;  to  go  by 
day  and  night." ' 

The  nejct  few  hours  were  wearisome  and  anxious  ones  to  a<3  all. 
It  was  about  7  o'clock  when  we  turnetl  away  from  'Ayn  el-Qa- 
dayrAt.  Our  day  Imd,  already,  been  fourteen  hours  long — neai'ly 
twelve  from  our  leaving  camp;  and  the  ner\'0U9  strain  on  us  had 
beeji  severe  from  the  start.  The  nii^ht  was  dully,  as  well  a.s  tlark. 
Our  movemeutd  must  be  slow  and  uncertain  at  the  best.  Owdy 
was  sure  of  the  general  dirocti4m  toward  tlie  caravan  nmte  up 
which  our  camel  train  had  moved;  but  not  knowing  just  where 
the  train  had  halted  for  tlie  night,  it  was  by  no  means  au  easy  task 
to  push  across  the  intervening  hills  and  wadits  in  the  darkness, 
with  any  assurance  of  directness.  There  were  rough  places  to  be 
pns&cd ;  and  our  course  must  be  zig-saiggctl  repcatc<lly,  in  order  to 
cross  some  of  the  separating  ravines,  inasmuch  as  we  wei'e  not 
moving  in  the  line  of  any  well-traveled  route,  but  were  [jassing 
from  one  to  another.     In  several  instances  we  lost  the  track,  for  a 


i£xod.l3:  21. 
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season,  and  then  the  way  was  perilous.  Travelers,  Arabfl,  &z>d 
dromedaries  alike,  were  all  anxious  to  get  back  to  the  rude  trail 
again.  Stumbling  along  the  narrow  and  ill-defined  {wtb  of  some 
rugged  hillside,  lu  the  darkness  of  that  bewildering  night,  with  tlie 
constant  liability  to  swerve  from  it,  into  unperceived  or  dimly  seen 
dangers  at  riglifc  or  lef),  we  found  a  new  meaning  in  the  prayer  o^| 
the  Oriental  Psalmist:  "  Hold  up  my  goings  in  thy  paths,  that  my 
foot3te|>8  slip  not,"  * 

19.    INTO  CAMP  AGAIN. 

How  wc  peered  out  into  the  darkness  for  eomc  sign  of  the 
longed-for  camp !  Once  we  caught  a  gleam  of  the  white  tents 
just  ahead,  as  all  of  us  were  sure  when  their  keen-eyed  discoverer 
had  pointed  them  out  to  us.  Wliat  a  joy  that  waa  to  us,  as  we 
hurried  toward  them !  But  they  settled  bock  into  a  chalk  cliff, 
when  we  were  fairly  abreast  of  them  ;  and  tlieir  disappearance  leflk^ 
the  night  darker  and  tlie  way  rougher  than  ever,  until  a  new  Loi>e 
was  sprung  ahead  of  us  by  a  light  that  flashed  up  suddenly  on  thej 
far  horizon.  It  was  but  for  an  instant^  and  all  tmre  of  it  waa) 
gone.  Then  there  was  another  flash  in  the  same  direction.  And  { 
as,  with  all  our  eyes,  we  scanned  the  horizon  thitherward,  we  saw 
a  small  but  steady  light  where  the  flashes  had  fixed  our  gaze.  TheJ 
camp  was  just  ahead.  Our  faitliful  waiter,  Muhammad,  had  huug-J 
out  a  lantern  in  the  direction  whence  be  looked  for  us,  and  bad' 
flashed  powder  occasionally  in  the  hope  of  its  catching  oar  eyes. 
He  was  quite  as  much  relieved  by  our  shout  of  response  to  hiafl 
signals,  as  we  by  the  sight  of  his  beacon  light ;  for  he  hail  boen 
even  more  anxious  for  us  than  we  for  ourselves:  his  imaginings  of 
danger  for  us  being  greater  and  more  ooosLmt  thou  Llic  reality  of 
our  experiences  in  that  line. 


1  Pn.  17 :  6. 
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A  desert  camp  had  never  seemed  so  pleasant  to  us,  as  when  we 
were  fairly  in  ours  in  Wady  es-tSchlm,  at  10  o'clock  that  uight, 
after  our  long  and  exciting  day's  absence  from  it.  There  were  re- 
joicings and  congratulatiugs  on  every  side,  in  true  Oriental  style. 
We  certainly  had  a  great  deal  heartier  welcome  on  our  return  from 
spying  out  Krnlesh,  thiui  was  given  to  tlic  spies  of  oUl,  when  they 
returned  from  Canaan  to  tlieir  camp  m  Kodcsh.  Aud  not  even 
quails  and  manna  were  so  satisfying  to  the  Israelites,  when  they 
journeyed  toward  the  region  we  had  just  visited,  as  our  desert 
dinner  proved  to  us,  when  wo  had  come  thus  far  by  the  Way  of 
the  Spies,  unmolested  by  Avim,  or  Amoritcs,  or  'jVzAzimcb, 

20.    A  SECOND  DATS  PLAN. 

Two  of  the  three  wells  which  liad  been  so  long  in  dispute,  I  had 
now  visited.  The  third  one — Qasaymeh— had  been  seen  by  many; 
and  it  was  fully  d45«'ril)e<l  in  several  Iwoks  of  travel.  It  miglit 
aeom  unnecessary  for  me  to  delay  longer  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
that.  Yet,  as  the  question  of  two  wells  or  three  had  long  been  au 
open  one,  it  was  desirable  to  set  that  point  finally  at  rest  by  per- 
sonally visiting  the  three.  H<nK«  it  was,  that  I  planned  fir  a  trip 
to  the  third  well  on  the  following  morning — ^Thursday,  IMarch  31. 

Wady  Qasaymeh  was  beliind  us;  our  bat^gage  train  having 
passetl  its  entrance  on  the  way  to  Wady  es-Sei'^m,  while  we  were 
hunting  'Ayn  Qadees.  It  was  therefore  arranged  that  once  more 
that  train  should  move  slowly  forward,  while  we  of  the  yesterday^s 
party  turned  back  to  Qasaymeh.  After  an  early  breakfast,  we 
started  southward,  taking  a  route  a  little  to  the  castwartl  of  that 
which  our  train  had  taken  on  the  way  northward.  In  AV^ady 
Sabb/  or  Subhah,^  we  observwl  on  the  hillsides,  not  only  those 
"  relics  of  a  primeval  people — cairns  and  dwellings  such  ae  we 


1  See  P&lmer'B  Map. 


■  Stewart's  Tent  and  Khan,  p.  Ifi7. 
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have  noticed  elsewhere  "'  as  oommoa  m  UiU  re^ion^  hat  abo  more 
or  leas  of  tlte  "  mnumerable  well-made  heaps  of  etones*  placed 
with  extreme  regularity  along  the  eilges  of  the  eli^,  and  alwv^ 
faciug  tiie  east,''  which  Palmer'  LnclineB  to  Ideotify  as  ^'ineome 
way  or  other  oonnectcd  with  the  worship  of  Baal  "  by  the  idolaters 
of  the  landj  before  Israel  destroyed  the  ddes  of  the  South^  in  all 
this  rt^on, 

21.    THE  THIRD  WELL  VISITED. 

Less  than  two  hours  brought  u»  to  Wady  Qasaymch  ( ; 
and  its  familiar  wells.  Kobinson'  describes  these  weUs  as  ''sev- 
eral pits  of  bluish,  brackish  water,  dug  a  few  feet  deep  in  a  bed  of 
blue  clay,  surruunded  by  an  abundance  of  coarse  bulrushes  and 
rank  vf^-tatiou."  Palmer*  says:  "They  are  not  deep  weJla,  nor 
springs  proper,  but  a  few /Afnirf/Y, or  shallow  pits;"  and  their  posi- 
tion "  is  marked  by  a  melancholy  looking  hcA  of  rushes."  Bartlett,* 
thinking  that  these  wells  were  in  Wady  Qadecs,  is  fuller  and  more 
cntbu^>iaslic  iu  their  description  ;  yet  all  that  he  says  is  borne  oat 
by  the  facts  as  I  obserx'ed  them,  although  his  estimate  of  tlioir 
relative  importance  U  exaggenited,  through  his  failure  to  know  of 
the  more  remarkable  wells  near  them.  He  found  in  this  wa<ly 
"  the  most  abundant  water  supply  "  he  saw  "  between  Xukhl  and 
Beersheba."  When  he  was  here,  he  noted,  first,  '*  three  excava- 
tions in  the  sandy  soil,  each  about  seven  feet  in  diameter,  contain- 
ing water  to  tJie  depth  of  two  feet.  Arounil  these  were  smaller 
holes,  some  two  feet  in  diameter,  also  containing  water."  Passing 
eastward  **  for  several  ruls  through  a  marsh  filled  with  reeds  and 
rushes/'  he  crossed  a  number  of  "narrow  channels  of  standing 
water.     To  the  right,  at  this  jwint,  a  spur  of  rock  projected  north- 

»  Palmer'a  Dt*.  t^  Exod^  IL,  SSS. 

«Xto.  o/Eroii.,  IT.,  SW,  >  Joah.  10:  3C-40.  *Sih.  Mm.,  I.,  ISQ. 

»i>«.  qfEiod^  U^  357.  •  Eff^p^  to  ItaJtMCine,  pp.  S5»-I6S. 
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-westerly  from  the  southern  embankment  of  the  wady,  and  the 

^^irater  came  oat  of  this  spur  In  moderate  quantities  and  flowed  down 

^3  series  of  stairlike  ledges  into  the  wady."      Beyond  tlie  marshy 

^^^und  he  "eame  to  a  rather  higher  level  of  sandy  soil,"  and 

'^^^  found  somewhat  widely  scattered,  nine  of  the  larger  and  two  of 

-Ahe  smaller  excavations  now  openetl.     In  meet  of  them  the  water 

3iad  Ijeen  rendered  dirty  by  camels,  but  wherever  it  stood  in  a 

-^Ican  place  it  was  elear  and  good."     "Over  a  large  space  of  the 

iiigher  sandy  soil,  it  was  evidently  only  a  question  of  convenience 

^iffhere  to  scoop  a  hole  and  find  ^rater." 

All  this  we  found  sulwtnntially  as  described.    We  could  also  see 

'that  the  place  was  in  a  sense  "  notable "  and  "  important ; "  for 

»ny  souroc  of  much  water  is  notable  and  important  in  "a  dry  and 

-tliirsty  hind,  where" — as  a  rule — "  no  water  is.'"     Yet  these  wells 

TxjTC  no  comjiariBon  with  those  we  had  seen  the  day  before.     It 

^as,  however,  their  accurate  description  in  Bartlett's  narrative, 

that  had  served  mc  so  good  a  turn,  in  causing  my  Arab  guides  to 

believe  that  I  knew  their  country  Iwtter  than  they  didj  albeit  I 

then  supposed  these  wells  to  be  in  Wady  Qadees. 

22.    ANOTHER  LANDMARK  RECOGNIZED. 

That  this  "Qasaymeh"  was  the  "'Azmon"'  of  the  ancient 
southern  boundary  line  of  the  I^and  of  Promise,  finds  strong  con- 
firmation in  the  fact  that  the  Jewish  Targnms  give  "  Qcsam  "'  and 
"Q^isam"*  for 'Azmon.     And  the  "Karkaa,""  or  "  the  bottom 


1  Fu.  03 :  1.  ■  Nam.  34 :  4.  S;  Josh.  15:  4. 

■  Tar?<ioi  of  th«  Piendo-Jnnath&n  at  Nnm,  34  :  4  (DDp,  qevim). 
*Targiini  of  Jerusalem  (it  Nnia.  34:  4  (DD'P.,  7'iiwm). 
»Jo8h.  15:  3  CJ.*p,*^j5n.  h<i<iijarqa*a ;  "the bottom-land**). 
"The  word  means  '  a  low-Ijiiig  flut,'  riiJ  perhaps  rany  bvloag  to  some  district  in 
the  border-land  between  Adar  and  Azmun,  rather  than  to  anj  town."    iSpcakir*i 
Com,,  in  loco). 
Bobiuon'a  (7«f«ntu4  gires  the  meaoiug  of  this  word  ai  a  "  floor/'  or  "  the  bottom 
U 
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land,"  which  la  referred  to  as  between  "'Ador"  (or  "Qadayrftt") 
and  "'A«non"  (or  Qasaymch)^'  would  seem  to  be  found  in  the 
bed  of  this  extensive  water  Imsin,  which  Bartlett'  describes  as 
"continuing  a  niilc  beyond  where  the  water  is  found,"  in  thcdireo- 
tion  of  where  we  found  'Ayn  el-Qadayrftt ;  forming  "  a  kind  of 
oblong  basin  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  continuous  ranges  of  hill^  and 
terminating  at  the  cast  abruptly  against  a  still  higher  mountain 
range,  which  runs  nortli  and  st)uth."  He  adds,  tliat  "  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  wady,  however,  its  nortlieru  hill-boundary 
breaks  down,  and  the  valley  connects  here  (as  indicated  in  Mr. 
Palmer's  map)  with  the  eastern  terminus  of  Wady  el  'Ain."  | 

This  coimeotion  of  Wady  Qasaynich,  at  its  ca.stcrn,  or  north- 
eastern end,  with  Wady  ^Ayn  el-Qnda\Tit,  I  was  told  of  by  my 
Arabs.  It  conforms  most  accurately  witli  the  description  of  the 
southern  boundary-line  of  Judah,*  which  from  Kadesh-lwimea,  or; 
Qadees,  passed  along  to  "  Hezron,"  or  tlie  Place  of  EnclosureSj 
and  went  up  to  "  Adar,"  or  QadajT^t ;  and  fetched  a  corapaas  from 
Qadayrdt,  tlirough  this  break  in  the  mountain-wall,  to  the 
*'  Karkaji,"  or  the  Bottom  Land  beyond ;  and  pasc*ed  toward 
"  'Azmon,"  or  Qasaymeh ;  and  went  out  toward  "  the  river 
E^-pt,"  or  Wady  el-'Areesh,  whence  its  goings  out  were  at  thi 
Mediterranean  Sea, 


I 


iratcr  m^^ 


of  the  •»,"  and  would  find  its  root  in  goor  {^'p),  "  to  dig  for  wnter."    Furrt  (  Wdf 
Un^bttch)  would  ooiioect  it  with  m^a  (J'P'^,  *'  to  spread  out"    See,  also,  WUto&%' 
7A«^«9(!6,  pp.  162-164. 

AJl  theee  ooadltions  are  met  In  the  earthen  floor  which  b  tprcad  out 
QoMTineh  toward  Qiidayr&t,  as  a  water  boain,  in  which  one  can  dig  for  water 
almoat  any  point. 

>  To  a  p«r8oa  entirely  nnarqnalnted  with  the  Oriental  tonnes,  tliiii  recognixing  of 
"Adar"  and  "ARmnn"  in  " t^iuliiyrat  "  and  "Qaaaymeh"  may  appear  forced  ot^^— 
itrange.   But  it  suffices  to  »ar,  that  thme  worda  are  varionnly  written,  as  if  begrinuing^l 
with  a  '•  Q,"  a  "  K,"  a  "  G,"  or  an  aepiraled  A  ("  'A  ") ;  all  thew  lettera  repiwwntinj 
variatioos  of  a  common  pil4unil  mnnd   of  the  original.     And  llic  terminal  "it,"  or 
"ah,"  ia  an  tnesientinl  addition,  accordinf^  to  the  oaatom*  of  the  langoageu 
'  £gypi  fo  Pale$tin«,  p.  3OT,  ■  Joeh.  15 :  3,  4. 
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It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  moreover,  that  Palmer'  was  pointed  by 
the  Arabe,  iu  tins  wady,  to  ruiua  whiuh  tliey  tsiid  marked  **  tlie 
limiis  of  the  territory  of  the  '  ohl  Christians/  "  as  the  Bed'ween 
call  the  ancieut  inliabitauts  of  their  eouutry.  The  very  name  of  this 
wady — in  its  root  (lorivation,  both  in  Hebrew*  and  in  Arabic^ — 
liwlicates  "division"  and  "  apportioninoul";  and  although  this 
does  not,  as  stimc  have  elaimed/  necessarily  suggest  the  idea  of 
**  boundary ,'*  it  certainly  consists  with  the  idea  of  a  place  of  boun- 
dary-diNnsion  growing  out  of  the  api>ortionment  of  territory  on 
one  side  to  one  petiplc  and  on  tiie  other  side  to  another  people. 
When  I  asked  of  my  dragoman  the  meaning  of  "  Qasaymeh/'  his 
answer  was  :  "  When  a  man  give  out  all  his  property  to  his  sons, 
he  give  one  share  alike  to  all.  Qaaaymeh  mean  ?/mt"  This  wady 
is  obvioasly  a  natural  division-lino  in  any  apportionment  of  tlio 
lands  on  either  aide  of  it, 

I  have  quoted  freely  from  Bartlett's  description  of  Wady 
Qasaymeh  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  I  contented  myself 
with  verifying  that  description  on  tJic  spot,  rather  than  in  making 
extended  fre^li  notes,  as  at  the  other  wells — which  liad  not  been  so 
fully  described.  And,  again,  there  is  added  force  in  the  aeeuraey 
of  these  details,  as  conforming  to  the  Bible  text,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  in  their  writing  Bartlett  supposed  he  was  describing 
Warly  Qftilees,  and  not  Wady  Qasaymeh.  All  tlie  facts  given  me 
by  my  .Vralw  were  obtained  without  any  leading  questions  on  my 
port,  Kot  having  come  to  Qasaymeh  directly  from  Qadayrftt,  I 
could  not  lie  sure  of  the  compass  direction  of  the  one  from  the 
other.  At  the  time,  I  thought  that  QadayrAt  lay  farther  north 
than  Qasaymeh  ;  and  I  reported  accordingly  in  the  first  mention  of 
my  journeyings  ;*  but  a  subsequent  study  of  maps  and  itineraries, 

>8«e  i>M.  «if  jEwti..  H.,  S56/.  »  0Pf3.  7«ai«:  "dirided." 

•  Qiuama.;  **  duly  apportioned."      8»  Fr«ftag*i  La.  Arab.  Tjit.,  B.  T. 

*  See  Sun.  of  Wftt.  Pal.,  "  Name  Linta,"  p.  9. 

*  In  Qnarterlj  SuUemeat  of  Pal.  Explor.  Fnitd,  for  Jaly,  IS81. 
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together  with  a  recall  of  my  own  course,  led  to  the  conviction  tliat 
'Ayn  el-QadayrAt  lay  easterly,  or  perhaps  a  little  south  of  east,  from 
'Ayn  Qasaymeh ;  as  would  he  infemid  from  the  Bible  narrative. 
Owdy  was  (xwitive  that  there  \vaa  no  o|>eniiig  from  either  Wadj 
Qasaymeh  or  Wady  * Ayn  el-Qadayrftt  into  Wady  (^iidees. 

While  we  were  at  Qasaymeh,  a  party  of  Bed'ween  women  cac 
to  the  ^toHs,  leading  donkeys — on  the  backs  of  which  were  nlung 
largo  water  skins  to  be  filled  at  the  wells.  There  were  also  baby 
Arabs  and  baby  donkeys;  Iwth  comical  enough  in  their  way.  The 
donkeys  were  permitted  to  go  directly  into  the  pools  and  trouble 
the  water  with  their  feet,  before  the  water  skins  were  filled. 
Whether  this  was  supposed  to  give  a  medical  value  to  the  water 
did  not  appear;  but  it  certainly  increased  its  specific  gravity,  and 
commingled  nnth  it  whatever  helps  to  healing  the  soil  of  the 
region  might  supply.  The  women  followed  the  donkeys  into  the 
pools,  nnd  filled  the  water  skins  at  ttieir  feet  And  this  is  th^| 
Oriental  order  of  watering  beasta  and  men  at  watering  pools. 
These  jVrab  women  were,  I  believe,  of  the  TcrAlxHin  tribe. 
Several  tribes  water  here,  as  if  'Ayn  Qasaymeh  were  the  commo 
apportiomuent  of  the  Arabs  on  every  side. 

23.    AN  ARAB'S  SHORT  CUT. 

Having  satisfied  our  curiosity  oonoeming  Qasaymeh,  we  re- 
mouuted  our  camels,  and  turned  our  faces  northward.  The  shre 
Owdy  profcssoil  to  know  "a  short  cut"  across  the  country  on 
way  to  overtake  our  caravan,  and  naturally  we  trusted  to  his 
guidance.     It  seemed  to  us  that  we  veered  too  far  westward,  b 
he  was  positive  that  we  should  save  distance  by  his  route,  so 
foilowe<l  it.  Still  bearing  to  the  west  of  north,  we  came  to  an  o; 
plain  with  its  waving  grain  fields.     This,  Owdy  colled  W: 
Rahhal^h,  or  Kayhobeh.     I  find  no  such  wady  on  the  maps;  bal 
I  give  the  name  as  it  was  given  to  me,  for  whatever  it  may  pro' 
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worth.  It  ifl  a  long  way  below  the  well-known  Wady  Ru- 
hayb<;h,  commonly  8up|KweJ  to  he  the  Kehoboth  of  Isaac/  which 
we  passed  the  next  afternoon. 

In  one  of  the  side  hilk  above  this  wady,  cafit^va^d,  wo  saw  a 
large  cave,  of  the  sort  oflen  described  in  thia  region/  as  possibly 
an  old  quarrj',  or  again  as  an  ancient  dwelling.  And  now  we 
learned  the  secret  of  Owdy's  "  short  cut."  lie  had  a  field  of  bar- 
ley planted  in  this  wady,  and  wanting  to  take  a  look  at  it,  he  had 
brought  us  out  of  our  way  to  enable  him  to  do  so.  The  opportu- 
□i^  to  do  this  he  deemed  too  good  to  be  lost;  and  even  if  he 
might  have  resisted  tlie  temptation,  he  did  not.  The  barley  looked 
well;  and  Owdy  was  satisfied,  whoever  else  was  disposed  to  com- 
plain.* 

Turning  now  to  the  east  of  north,  we  harried  on.  Again  we 
ooascd  Wady  Sabh;  this  time  at  its  western  end.  There  we  saw 
a  nmnber  of  flourishing  fig  trees.  Soon  after  noon  we  were  near 
our  Inst  night's  camping  ground  in  Wady  Scrtiui;  and  we  iialted 
for  a  lundj.  All  the  afternoon,  as  we  pushed  northward,  we  were 
Eurroondcd  by  signs  of  present  fertility  of  soil,  and  of  former 
extensive  cultivation ;  as  many  travelers  have  beibre  reported.* 

2i.    OWDY*S  USE  OP  SALT. 

Although  I  had  surprised  Owdy  into  truth-telling  in  our  confer- 
ence over  the  wells,  two  evenings  before,  he  was  by  no  means  dis- 


iG«ii.2«:  l»-23. 

>  Bonor's  Da.  of  Sinai,  p.  300 ;  Palmcr'a  Ihi.  of  Eeod.,  11.,  857 ;  Bartlett's  J^ypt 
ft)  PtU^  p.  357. 

■  Sir  Frederick  Henaiker  (NoU*  during  a  Visit  to  Egypt,  etc.,  p.  244)  teUs  of  a 
tboUar  deoeit  practioed  ou  him  hj  hia  guide,  who  ilesired  to  vUit  a  friend  on  the  road 
ttttm  Mount  Binal. 

*See,  Kobinaon'B  Bib.  Rf».,  I.,  191  /. ;  Bonar's  Iht.  of  Sinai,  pp.  300-303 ;  Ptowart's 
TtiU  and  Khan,  p.  197;  Palmer's  Du.  of  £j:od.,  II.,  3S&-3GL;  Bortlett's  Egt/pt  to 
Pai.^  pp.  301-366. 
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poecd  to  become  "a  slave  of  the  truth."  "Lying  is  the  salt  of  a 
man,"'  as  an  Arab  views  it;  and  Owdy  did  not  propoee  to  live 
without  salt  more  than  one  day  at  a  time.  His  '* short  cut"  to 
reach  his  own  barley  field  was  not  his  only  falsehood  of  this  day. 

WTicn  wo  eajnc  to  AVady  Hanayn,  known  to  the  Aral^  as  "a 
valley  of  gardens,"  Owdy  insisted  that  its  name  was  "  Wady 
Hafeer/'  This  was  in  accordance  with  the  Arab  superstition  that 
"  should  a  seil  [a  sudden  rain-flood]  once  come  don*n  Wddi  Ha 
nein,  there  would  be  an  end  to  all  pi-ospcrity  iu  the  laud,"  \r 
guard  against  this  danger,  the  **  Christians,"  who  are  supposed  to 
have  a  "  mysterious  influence  over  the  rainfall,"  are  not  permitted 
to  hoar  the  name  '*  Hancin,"  or  "  Hanayo,"  with  its  evil  ome 
leat  they  should  be  prompte^l  to  hasten  the  dreaded  doom.* 

Again,  as  we  neared  El-'Aujeh,  in  the  vicinity  of  whicli  we  ex-' 
pceted  to  come  up  with  our  caravan,  and  camp  for  the  night,  I, 
asked  casually  how  near  us  was  "  Wady  Beerayn."     Owdy  hadl 
"  never  heard  of  that  place."      His  expression  of  ignorauoc  was! 
seemingly  so  natural  and  artless  that  at  first  I  thought  I  was 
misunderstood  I  l)y  him,  and  I  change<l  the  pronunciation  of  the 
name  several  times  iu  repeating  the  question,  but  ail  U^  no  purpose. 
Then  my  dragoman  sounded  O^vdy  and  the  others  of  the  parfy 
one  by  one,  only  to  find  an  ap]>alling  stupidity  resting  down  oi 
them  alL     I  knew  they  were  shamming,  although  my  dragoman^ 
thought  it  could  not  be  so;  but  as  I  bud  no  wish  to  follow  up 
the  matter,  I  let  it  drop. 

That  evening,  when  they  were  La  camp,  the  Arabs  gleefully  in- 


lAn  "Arab  proverb,  cf-iHtA  mUh  et-imdn."     (Paliiier*i  J>es.  <if  Exod^  IT.,  325; 
also  Couder*B  Tent  Work  in  Pal.,  II.,  210.) 

"  Truth  in  ordioarx  matters,  is  oot  regarded  u  a  rtrtao  hy  the  Bodoaine,  nor  k 
lying  held  sbomeful.  Ever;  man,  they  say,  has  a  right  to  conceal  his  own  thoughL" 
(Bcdimifuof  Eiiphrata,  p.  890.)  And  there  are  troccsof  this  Oriental  philo 
in  the  reasoning  of  many  Occidentals. 

■  Sou  Palmer's  Pes.  e/  EmcL,  II.,  SG5/. 
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formed  the  dragomaa  that  they  knew  Wady  Beerayn  well  enough ; 
but  they  thought  I  might  want  to  visit  it,  aud  they  had  had  well- 
hunting  enough  for  one  trip.  Owdy  hml  quietly  passed  the  word 
to  them  all  to  feign  ignoraucc  uudcr  luy  questiouiug,  and  they  had 
acted  their  part  to  pei'fcctioo. 


25.    A  CAMP  AT  EL-'AUJEH. 


EI-*Aujeh  is  one  of  three  places  ppominent  for  their  extensive 
ruins  in  the  western  Ncgeb  ;  the  other  two  Iwing  El-'Abdeh  and 
Sebayta.  Palmer  quotea  a  saying  of  the  Arabs,  "  There  is  uotbinjr 
grander  than  EI-*Aujch  and  El-^Vlxloh,  except  Sel>aita,  which  is 
grander  than  either."'  As  has  been  already  mentioucMl,^  Kobinson, 
miftlcd  by  his  .Vraha  and  a  Hebron  c^aincl-owner,  confounded  El- 
'Aujeb  with  El-*Abdeh,'  and  his  error  has  been  followed  and 
popularize<l  by  Porter  in  Murray's  Handbook.*  After  Seetzcn's 
first  mention  of  El-'Abdeh,  as  "Abde,"'  Bonar*  and  Stewart' 
pointed  out  the  two  pla«?a,  El-*Abdch  aiid  El-'Aujcli,  in  tlicir 
separateness ;  and  finally  Palmer*  visited  both  places,  as  also 
Sebayta,  and  gave  a  full  dwscription  of  tlie  three.  Stewart  has 
BUggcatcd  the  identity  of  El-'Aujeh  with  the  capital  of  ancient 
Gerar*  and  it  is  certainly  a  more  reasonable  site  for  that  city  than 
the  ruins  near  Gaza,  as  conforming  to  the  hints  of  its  location  in 
the  Bible  text  £l-'Aujeh  seems  to  be  a  favorite  haunt  of  the 
'Az4zimeh,  and  they  are  jealous  of  its  approat'h  by  Christiana  ;** 
yet,  as  it  is  not  within  their  extensive  domain,  they  cannot  confis- 
cate the  property  of  travelers  whom  the  Teey&hah  guide  past  it. 

*  Det.  of  Exod.,  11.,  375.  >  See  page  97  /.,  nipra,  Dotc. 

*Jlib.  Jta.,  I.,  101,600/. 

•  See  Mamy's  handbook  for  Syria  and  Pal.,  edition  of  1875,  p.  100. 

*  Seiaey  III.,  43.  •  De*.  of  Sinai,  p.  S02  jf-  '  Tmt  ami  Ktuin,  p.  198  jf. 

•  Ifei.  (^  Szod.,  II.,  35&-il3.  •  Tont  and  Khan,  pp.  200,  30tf. 
^Ifa.ofExod..  II.,  371. 
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The  priucipal  jruins  of  El-'Aujeh  are  on  ika  sumraitB  of  a 
double  hill,  which  looms  up  above  tlie  plain  of  Wacl_v  Ilanayn  as 
one  apprijaches  it  from  tho  south.  Eastward  and  northerly  of  this 
hill  gleamed  our  suowy  teutfi,as  we  caimc  over  the  plain  at  the 
close  of  the  day.  But  between  us  luid  our  camp  we  saw,  at  our 
right,  the  black  tents  of  Bed'ween,  whom  our  Arabs  at  once  pn>- 
nounce<]  "  'Ai^dzimeh,"  and  with  this  recognition  the  discoverers, 
dragoman  iuoJudcd,  were  filled  with  dismay.  All  seemed  more 
fearful  than  usual,  as  if  from  the  thuught  tliat  the  'Azfl7.imeh 
might  be  aware  of  our  clandestine  visit  of  the  day  before,  to  their 
jealously-guarded  wells. 

S6,  AEAB  MODE  OF  BALANCING  AN  ACCOUNT. 

The  'A2azimeh  camp  was  a  large  one.     As  we  neared  it, 
passing,  we  saw  tliat  we  were  watched  curiously  by  sharp-ey< 
women  and  children  at  every  tent     Grwit  flocks  of  shcop  and 
goats  were  feeding  in  the  vicinity.     The  men  whom  we  saw,  gave 
us  Burly  looks. 

Hardly  were  we  in  our  tents,  on  reaching  our  camp,  before  wora| 
came  tliat  the  'Azfizimch  had  seized  one  of  the  dromedaries  we  had 
been  riding.  At  this  our  dragoman  a]>pHed  to  tlie  'Az&zimeh 
flhaykh  for  an  esplanation.  The  shaykh's  reply  was,  tlmt  some 
two  years  before  tliLs  the  Teeydhah  had  taken  a  dromedunr"  from 
his  people,  and  he  had  bc«n  waiting  all  this  time  for  an  opportu- 
nity of  reprisal.  At  last  the  opportunity  and  the  dromedary  wer 
at  hand.  He  had  simply  balanced  a  long  standing  account. 
Could  anything  be  fairer  tlian  this  ? 

Instead  of  denouncing  the  whole  transaction  as  dishonest  and^ 
outrageous,  Muhammad  ^Vhmad,  with  true  Oriental  courtesy  aodf 
shrewdness,  admitted  that  the  principle  afHrmcd  was  eminently  a 
correct  one.     On  the  shaykh's  showing  of  the  case,  the  Teeyfthali 
clearly  owed  a  dromedary  to  the  'AzAzimeh ;  and  die  'i 
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were  quite  right  in  desiring  to  collect  their  dues.  But  there  was 
anotlier  point  in  thijt  ua^,  which  the  ghnykh  would  do  well  not  to 
overlook.  The  TeeyMiah  were  now  under  contract  with  "  Chris- 
tum" travelers  to  convey  them  safely  and  speedily  to  Hebron. 
The  drome<larics  of  the  caravan  bclonge<J  for  the  time  being  to  the 
Cliridtiaus.  They  were  now  on  the  highway,  over  which  tlie 
Tooyfthah  were  by  desert  law  entitled  to  pass.  There  was  here  no 
trespass  on  the  'Azii^imeh's  exclusive  domain.  If  a  dromedary 
were  taken  from  this  caravau,  the  Cliristians  would  rightly  be 
angered;  aud  their  curse  might  be  brought  on  the  land.  They 
might  bring  a  ttayl  down  \Vady  Hmiayn  ;  or  their  people  from  afar 
might  come  to  retake  the  desert.  If  the  shaykh  were  wise,  he 
would  post{K>nc  bis  attempt  at  reprisal  uutil  the  TeeyMmh  came 
that  way  without  any  Christian  travelers  in  convoy. 

This  \VBR  the  dragoman's  putting  of  tlie  case;  and  he  presented 
it  as  if  out  of  sheer  love  for  the  'AzAzirach,  rather  tlian  becaiLse  of 
his  incidental  connection  with  the  Teeyahali.  The  shaykh,  if  not 
wise,  was  superstitious ;  as  every  Arab  is.  The  pictured  dangere 
he  was  incurring,  were  too  formidable  for  him.  He  would  have 
braved  the  Teey4hali  without  hesitation ;  but  he  was  not  ready  to 
defy  the  mysterious  "  Clu-istians  "  with  their  [wwer  over  the  invis- 
ible world.  He  expressed  regret  that  he  had  failed  to  comprehend 
the  true  .state  of  this  cane,  from  the  beginning ;  and  he  hastened  to 
restore  the  dromedary  to  its  place  in  the  caravan  camp.' 

>  It  la  |>ossible  that  this  narrow  escape  of  a,  dromedary  baa  inorcoaed  the  Tce^Miah 
relactance  to  croM  the  'Azftziiiicb  territory  northward.  At  all  eventii,  Professor  Pant, 
of  Bayroot,  a  long  time  residcDt  of  tbt;  East,  while  crossing  Ibc  desert  with  bis  friend, 
Uie  fier.  Pr.  Field,  of  New  York,  in  Ihc  spring  of  18S2,  found  himaeir  nnable  to 
Ittdiioe  the  TeeyiLbah  to  take  that  ooarve.  He  says  ("Sunday  School  World"  for 
January,  1883),  *'  [They]  raiwHl  m  many  difficulties  in  ref:ard  to  the  nmto  to  Hebron, 
that  w«  were  obliged  to  modify  our  itinonuy  and  go  by  way  of  Gaza."  An  English 
party,  about  the  same  time  (ax  reported  in  "  Marmilliurs  Mii.gsuine"  ffvr  Jonu&ry, 
18$3},  inlent  on  going  "  by  Nakhl,  Beersheba  and  Ilcbmn,"  had  a  Hlmilar  ezpcri* 
nee.  The  narrator  aayi :  "We  were  forced  to  make  a  tUumr  by  Guza  [from  Nakhl], 
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CT.    AK  'AZAZDtEH  PROTEST. 

Liter  io  the  evening,  the  'AiArimrfi  ahaykh  cum  agnbi  to  our 
campy  fls  if  ander  esercMe  of  mind  aboot  tbe  soggestkiiH  of  oar 

dragoman  ooDccming  tbe  poarable  perforniancps  of  the  Christian 
tevdcn.  He  eaid  that  he  vciy  well  koew  that  all  this  ooontiy — 
the  dcMft  kod — oDoc  belonged  to  the  Chrisdans*  grandiathers,  and 
that  the  ruins  about  us — El-'Aujeh  inclnded — were  Christian 
nuns ;  hut  now  the  oonntry  belonged  to  the  'Azizimeh,  and  he 
hopc(J  the  Christuuis  would  respect  'Axftzimeh  righta. 

He  was  much  relieved  when  aasurcd  that  the  Christians  of  this 
porty  would  make  no  claim  to  the  territory,  and  diat  their  declar- 
ation to  liirii  waa;  "We  will  go  by  the  king^s  highway;  we  will 
DOt  turn  U>  the  nglit  hand  nor  to  the  left,  until  we  have  passed  thy 
borders.  And  if  we  and  our  cattle  drink  of  thy  water,  then  we 
will  pay  for  it:  wte  will  only,  without  doing  anything  elac,  go 
through  on  our  feet."* 

Thi.H  'Azilzinioh  ahaykh*s  anxiety  was  an  illustration  of  the  com- 
mon dread,  among  the  wilder  Arab  tribes,  of  a  Christian  invasion 
of  the  desuyt;  a  dread  whioh  in  itself  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
hindrances  to  unresfcrictol  visits  to  the  region  of  'Ayn  Q^idccs. 
Owdy  and  our  young  shayklis  told  our  dmgoman,  on  this  evening 
at  El-'Aujeh,  that  the  prevailing  unwillingness  of  their  people  to 
have  travelers  visit  'Ayn  Qiidees  and  'Ayn  el-Qadayrit  grew  out 
of  the  fear  that  if  Christians  knew  there  were  such  wells  as  those 
in  the  desert,  they  would  come  and  retake  the  country.  Because 
desert  welU  are  such  a  priceless  treasure  to  the  Bed'wecn,  it  is  haixl 
for  the  Bod'ween  to  realize  that  Christians  can  see  them  in  any  leas 


as  wa  learnl  nn  the  xi%y  that  fighting  was  p>m^  on  bchrcui  certain  tribes 
B««nhfiba,  and  uoUung  would  Induce  our  Arabs  tu  gu  on  nnleai  we  would  chai^fB 
oar  pUna." 

»  Num.  20 :  17,  19. 
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1.    SUGGESTED  IDENTIFICATIONS. 

And  now  tlint  all  the  facts  in  the  case  arc  fairly  before  as,  it  ifi 
'iesirable  to  look  back  over  tlicir  record,  in  order  to  a  recognition 
^^f  their  variety  and  their  relative  im|)Ortance.  The  different  sites 
Suggested  in  identification  of  Kadesh-bnrneii  ought  to  be  brought 
into  direct  ooniparison,  if  we  would  arrive  at  a  final  and  definite 
oonclosion  concerning  their  meritfi  respectively. 

It  has  been  seen  that  at  least  eighteen  distinct  sites  have  been 

proposed  for  the  identifimtion  of  the  sanctuar}^--stronghold  on  the 

soutliern  border  of  the  Holy  Laud.     Thejscare:  1.  Chawathaj  or 

Ilawwftdeh,  between  Gaza  and  Becrsheba;*    2.  Castle  Nak hi,  or 

ita  vicinity;*   3.   A   locality  at  a  day's  distance  northward  from 

Mount  Sinai;*  4.  A  point  near  Ezion-gal>er;*  5.  The  *Arabah  ;*  6. 

"  Erabaach,"  at  the  moutli  of  Wady  Jen\feh  ;*    7.  Jebel  Aradurah, 

and  its  vicinity;^  8.  *Ayn  Ilaab;*  9.  AVudy  Gnyan,  or  Abyad;'^ 

10. 'Ayn  el-Waybeh;^«    11.  'Ayn   Qadeea;"    12.  El-Khaloos;" 

13.   Wady  Ghuwayr;"   14.   'Ayn   esh-ShchAbeh ; "   15.   Wady 


>See  page   I92f.tupra, 

"  3H      " 

"  205^.." 

"  207,      " 

It  1)22       *' 

"  211-215,   " 

"  227,       " 


'S«  page   203/.  supra. 
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Fcqreh  ;  *  16,  Near  the  southeast  portion  of  the  Jebel  Muqrilh 
tract ; '  1 7.  Petra ; '  18.  Along  the  Upper  ' Arabuh,  and  to  the  base 
of  Naqb  cs-SufAh.' 

At  6rst  sight,  this  seems  a  strange  and  hopeless  tangle;  yet  oa 
examination  it  appears  that  the  eighteen  sites  are  ranged  on  the 
two  sides  of  a  well-defined  line ;  and  that  they  are  to  be  ooDsidercd, 
in  their  comparison,  Mith  reference  to  tliat  one  line.  Ten  of  these 
sites  are  in  t!ie  *Araba!i,  or  imme«liatcly  out  of  it  and  near  its 
level ;  while  eight  of  them  are  on  the  upi>er  desert,  or  northward 
of  it  and  near  its  level.  And  this  division  at  once  simplifies  the 
oomparidon  of  the  many  sites  suggested. 


I 


2.    THE  TWO  REPRESENTATIVE  SITES. 


Kadc^h-bomea  is  to  be  recognized,  either  In  or  near  the  'Arabah 
(the  great  natural  depression  between  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Kcd 
Scsi  and  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea) ;  or  on  or  near  the 
plateau  of  the  Desert  et-Teeh,  more  than  a  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  *Arabah.  The  approacih  of  the  Israelites  to  Canaan 
must  have  been  by  the  one  direetion  or  tlie  other ;  by  the  lower 
'Arabah,  or  by  the  upper  desert;  and  Kadesh-bamca  must  have 
been  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  route  thus  taken. 

*Ayn  el-WayU'h  is  in  the  'Araliah,  near  its  ui)pcr  end.  'Ayn 
Qadecs  is  on  the  level  of  the  upixT  desert,  at  a  point  northward  of 
the  desert  proper,  but  not  within  the  oomnionly  supposed  boan- 
daries  of  Canaan,  These  two  sites  are,  tlierefore,  representative 
Bitca ;  and  it  is  not  to  Iw  wondered  at  that  they  have  been  so  ac- 
cepted and  discussed.  The  main  arguments  for,  and  the  main 
objections  to,  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  sites,  tell  for  or  against 
the  seven,  or  the  nine,  otlier  sites  projKiecd  in  the  same  general 
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If  the  general  region  of  the  cue  is  established  as  rorrect, 
the  precise  loeation  of  that  one  calls  for  supplemental  examination; 
but  if  ita  general  region  is  ruled  out  of  the  case,  its  precise  location 
in  that  region  hi  of  no  further  importance. 

Hence  the  real  issue  in  this  ease  can  fairly  be  settled  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  two  representative  sites  of  'Ayn  cl-Waybeh  and 
*Ayn  Qadees.  What,  therefore,  are  the  claims  of,  and  what  the 
objections  to,  these  sites  respectively  ? 

8.    CLAIMS  FOR  'AYN  EL-WAYBEEL 

In  stipport  of  the  claims  of  'Ajti  el-Waybeh  as  the  site  of 
Kadesh-bamea,  it  is  said,  that  as  the  Israelites  went  from  Mount 
8inai  to  Kmlcsh-bamoa  "by  the  way  of  Mount  Seir,"^  they  must 
have  gone  by  the  'Arabah,  whicli  skirts  the  western  border  of 
Mount  Seir;  and  that  'Ayn  el-\Vaybeh  is  the  most  prominent 
ibuutain  in  the  highway  of  the  'Arabah  toward  Canaan. 

Moreover,  it  is  said,  that  as  ICatk-^h-barnea  was  at  the  uttermost 
border  of  Edom,*  and  the  'Arabah  was  the  western  border  of 
Mount  Seir  (which  was  also  Edom),  Kailcsh-lmrnea  could  not  have 
been  westward  of  the  Wrabah ;  and,  it  Ix'ing  in  the  'Arabah,  there 
is  no  more  probable  site  for  it  than  Myn  el-\V'aybch, 

The  surroundings  of  *Ayn  el-Wnybeh  are  said  to  correspond 
with  the  surroundings  of  Kudesh-lmroea;  including  the  mountain 
at  tlie  northwest  of  it,  up  which,  Cauaan^va^d,  goes  the  Pass  es- 
Suftdi  (suggested  as  a  sjTionyni  of  Zephath);*  including,  also, 
Mount  Hor,  and  other  tentative  identifications.  Tlie  AV'ildomess 
of  Zin  is  claimed  to  l>e  identical  with  the  *Arabali;  and  the  high- 
way of  the  'Arabah  is  said  to  be  the  Way  of  tlie  Re<l  Sea,  down 
which  the  Isruelitcs  passed  when  they  turned  from  Kadesh-baruca,* 


>  Dent.  1 :  3. 

*27um.  SO:  18.  >  Jadgn  1 :  17.    Comp.  Num.  21:  3. 

» Deut.  2 :  1. 
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4.  ovKnoas  to  *ats  c^vatbeh. 

The  prine  olyrtinn  i»  'Avn  d-Wcrbcfc  ie,  that  it  is  m  tlw 
'Anfaok,  wfaoc  DO  fiSiic  —'mImm  of  ITMkrfi  Imiimi,  eutier  or 
Itfcr,  will  joflKi^  tbe  lotatMB  of  tfc^  piMeu 

Kcdar-la'oaKr  evept  no  past  MiMat  Seir  to  aa  voss  in  tJbe  AVll- 
of  Pann,  before  be  nsraoi  DortfairanL'  Tbe  difficolt 
of  the  «imbo«  aooitfauHwsn  of  C^nMn  si  tbc  Doitbem 
«Dd  4/ tbe  'Arabsh,  ircre  qoiie  Dosiutcd  to  sndi  an  advance  as  bis; 
opectaily  if,  as  secca  moet  probably  be  came  with  horses  and 
Aariota.  Moccoiper,  tbe  ofder  of  bb  morements  in  Canaan  shows 
that  Kedor-bi'oaier  etmck  the  field  of  the  Amalckhes  Itcfore  he 
reached  Hazezon-tamar,  or  Eo-gedi;*  in  other  uordiii,  that  he 
nppnjached  the  I>ead  Sea  immcdiatelr  from  the  wcst\T^inI.  and  not 
directly  from  tlie  Houthvranl.  This  is  inooofiistent  with  his  ap- 
proiu'h  Ui  Canaan  hy  way  uf  tlie  'Anfaah;  and  it  was  ou  this 
AiK'omic  that  he  }m]tL^\  at  Kiulcsh. 

When  the  Israelites  moved  over  from  Mount  Sinai  to  Kad<»h- 
bamwi,  iht-y  went  acroea  tJie  "great  and  terrible  wilderness;"* 
whifh  wniild  not  ha^-c  been  the  auae  had  ihoy  skirtwl  the  enstcm 
penin-jula  inUj  and  along  the  'Araboh.  That  "wildenjcss"  must 
Itavc  been  the  elevated  desert -plateau  of  Et-Teeh,  la  jutirncving 
by  the  "  Way  of  Mount  Seir,"  they  simply  took  the  casternmtMt 
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;XX)ad  out  of  the  Mount  Sinai  groiifi;  a  romi  beiiriiig  the  oamc  nml 
"treading  in  the  Jifcetion  of  Jlouut  Seir,  but  which  they  followed 
no  further  timn  bmuj;ht  llieiii  to  ihc  border  of  tJie  wilderucea 
l:>eyon(I  which  lay  tlie  hind  of  their  seeking.  They  took  the  Mount 
Seir  Road,  but  they  did  not  pursue  that  road  to  Mount  Seir. 
I  The  'Arabah  i.vas  not  one  of  the  ordinary  routes  from  Mount 
■Sinai  to  Canaan.  It  was  a  moat  unnatural  course  between  those 
"two  regionj*.  Far  less  was  it  suitwl  to  be  tlie  line  of  apprnarh  to 
<Jaiiaan  for  a  hostile  army.  At  the  best,  it  waa  but  a  rugged  high- 
"nvay,  shut  in  between  fi-owniug  mountains,  proffering  no  opj^r- 
•tunitA*  to  the  invaders  to  turn  aside  into  any  shielded  covert  near 
"*he  borders  of  the  objective  territor)',  while  reconnoitring  and 
making  other  preparations  for  an  onwartl  movement.  While 
"them:?elves  constantly  exposed  to  sudden  attack  from  flank  and 
Tear,  they  would  have  before  them  the  strongest  and  most  easily 
defendetl  natural  bulwarks  nf  the  enemy,  as  their  only  avenue  to 
the  laud  they  would  enter  foRnbly. 

The  idea  of  such  a  Iioi*t  as  Israel's  settling  down  at  a  prominent 
watering-place  in  a  common  thoroughfare,  to  abide  there  "many 
days,"  and  that  in  sucli  a  torrent-swept  and  yet  permanently  bar- 
ren region  as  the  ^Vrabah,  is  utterly  at  variance  with  any  fair  con- 
ception of  the  prudence  and  foresight  of  Moecs  and  Joshua,  or  of 
the  unfailing  wisdom  of  their  Heavenly  Guide. 

In  the  site  and  surroundings  of  'Ayn  el-Wayl)eh,  there  is  no 
fair  correspondence  with  the  Bible  descriptions  of  Kadesh-barnea. 
Ko  distinct  Rock  is  there,  such  as  that  before  which  the  congrega- 
tion of  Israel  was  gaflmrwl   by  Moses  and   Aaron,  and  out  from 
wrhich  tlie  accustomed  waters  were  made  to  fluw  anew.'     No  site 
for  "a city"  is  there;  nor  yet  a  site  for  an  encircle<l-!*troughold, 
Such  as  that  from  which  the  spies  were  sent  into  Canaan/  and  the 
ttieseengers  to  the  kings  of  Edom  and  Moab/    There  is  no  moan- 


>  Nnm.  20;  7-11.  "Num.  13:  21-26;  Deutl:  19-24. 

■Nam.  30:  14-16;  Judges  U:  17. 
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tain  near  it  on  the  way  into  Cauaan.^  The  nearest  monntains  are 
westward,  and  they  are  not  in  the  direction  of  Canaan.*  The 
southern  mountain-wall  of  Canaan,  up  which  ascends  the  Pass 
<»-SuflLb  (suggested  as  the  mountain  clambered  by  the  rcf)elIioas 
Israelites),*  is  neai'Iy  or  quite  a  day's  journey  northward,  and  a  deep 
wady  intervenes  bct^vcen  that  and  'Ayu  el-Waybeh.  There  is  no 
trace  of  the  ancient  name  of  Kadesh,  or  of  its  meaning,  in  'Ayn 
el-Wayheh  or  its  vicinity.  Nor  is  there  a  single  site  identified  in 
that  n^ion,  of  any  place  which  was  near  Kadesb-bomea.  The 
site  of  Zephatli,*  for  which  Et»-Sui^  was  suggested,  has  heea. 
identified,  with  a  correspondent  name,  at  some  distance  to  the 
westward ;  and  that  is  the  only  site  for  which  any  claim  was  made, 
except  that  of  a  possible  identification  in  case  'Ayn  el-Waybeb  were 
accepted  for  Kadesh-bamea. 

As  a  boimdary-line  landmark,  *Ayn  el-Waybch  does  not  in  any 
degree  conform  to  the  rccjuiremcnts  of  the  Bible  mentions  of 
Kadesh-bamni.  The  latter  place  is  named  as  on  the  southern 
border  of  Judah,  at  sevet^al  removes  from  the  Dead  Sea.*  By  all 
analogy,  this  would  indicate  its  location  as  well  to  the  westward  o; 
tliat  sea.  Again  it  is  named  as  the  central  one  of  tliree  main  land- 
marks between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean  ;  *  which  would 
seem  to  fix  it  midway,  or  approximately  so,  between  tho^  two 
eeas.  Yet  'Ayn  cl-\Vaybeb  is  well  to  the  southward  of  the  Dead 
8ca ;  and  the  only  way  of  adapting  it  to  a  place  la  the  boundazy 
line  would  be  by  running  a  southern  line,  for  some  distance,  from 
nortlierly  to  suutlierly,  instead  of  from  easterly  to  westerly,  and 
then  making  an  abrupt  turn,  almost  at  a  right  angle,  and  (las^Ing 
westward  over  mountain  ranges  instead  of  between  them,  ia  « 


M 


>  Deal.  1 :  10-24. 

'See  the  phoU^niph  of' Ayn  rl-WnvWh  nccompanring  thin.    The  kDla  thfllff 
•bowD  in  the  diit&nee  are  westward,  not  OnnuinwArd. 

>  N*um.  14 :  39-43.  «  Comp.  Num.  21 :  3,  and  Jndccs  1 :  U. 

•Jwh.  15:  1-3.  •Exek.47:  19;  48:38. 
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v:nanDcr  quite  iiulike  the  other  boundary  lines  of  the  Holy  Land, 
^zxt  the  boundary  lines  of  any  other  laud.  Even  then,  the  Bible 
X3iention  of  Kadcsh-barnea  (as  *Ayn  el-M'aybeh)  as  a  central  jximt 
<zj(  the  southern  boundary,  would  be  either  most  inexplicable  or 
sab^urd. 

Finally,  the  'Arabah  was  not  the  "Wilderness  of  Zin;"*  for 

the  two  places*  are  spoken  of  separately  by  their  own  names,  in  the 

3[o6aiG  record.     The  "  Way  of  the  Red  Sea " '  is  ala>  nam«l  as 

<ii8tiuct  from  the  "  Way  of  the  'Arabah/'^  among  tlic  roads  taken 

"by  the  Israelites  in  their  jimmcyingti.     Nor  have  we  any  sound 

reason  for  sup|Kmlug  that  Edom  was  ever  limited  westerly  by  the 

'Arabah  ;  while  the  proof  is  well-nigh  absolute,  that  in  the  days  of 

Mo»c9  and  earlier  it  stretched  over  into  the  Jel>el  Muqr^h  tract, 

along  the  sfmthem  border  of  Canaan ;  and  as  a  result  the  upper 

'Arabiili,  'Ayn  el-Waybeh  included,  was  within  the  territory  of 

Edom ;  lienoe  Kadesh-baruea  oould  not  have  been  located  in  the 

'Arabah. 

In  fact,  the  claims  for  'Ayn  el-Waybeh,  as  the  site  of  Kadesh- 
barnai,  all  prove  IxLseless  on  exaniimitlou  ;  while  the  objections  to 
that  identification  increase  at  every  step  of  investigation ;  and  they 
are  insurmountable. 


6.    OBJECTIONS  TO  'AYN  QADEES. 

The  more  prominent  objections  which  liave  long  l)een  urged 
against  'Ayn  Qadees  as  tho  site  of  Kadesh-bomea,  arc  already 
thown  to  have  had  no  solid  basis  in  fact,  but  to  have  gi-own  out  of 
a  misunderstanding,  and  hence  a  misrepresenting,  of  the  report  of 
its  earliest  modem-disooverer.  This  is  true  of  the  claim  that 
Q9deeB  was  a  misnomer  for  QadayhLt,  and  that  Qada\TtVt  had  no 


1  Comp.  Num.  20:  1 ;  Dent  1 :  1. 


*  Nam.  14  :  26;  21 :  4;  Deat.  2  :  1. 
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mouutain  at  the  nortliwiml  of  it,  on  tlm  road  towurd  Hebron. 
These  objeotioua  cannot  longer  be  urged  with  any  show  of  fairncaa. 

To  those  persons  wlio  bolievu  that  the  Israelites  apprtioehul 
Cauoun  by  the  way  of  the  'AtjImiIi;  (hat  Mount  Soir  was  bkirtcd 
in  that  approach ;  and  tiiat  the  'Arabah  was  ICdora'a  wchtern 
border, — tho  fact  Umt  *Ayn  Qudees  is  on  the  higher  level  of  the 
western  desert  ia  in  itself  an  insuperable  objection  to  it  as  the  »ite 
of  Kadci^h-barnea- 

Aguin  it  has  been  urged,  that  the  Israelites  would  not  have 
appnxichod  Canaan  at  the  centre  of  ite  southern  border,  bei-ause  of 
the  very  openness  of  that  r^lon,  and  their  consequent  liability  to 
be  met  in  force  as  they  approaches].  Hobinson  even  brings  up,  in 
this  connection,  the  dec^laration  in  Exodus  13  ;  17,  that  in  bringing 
the  Lsraelites  out  of  Egypt,  "  God  letJ  them  not  through  the  Way 
of  the  Land  of  the  Philisttncs,  although  that  was  near;  for  Ood 
said,  Lest  perad venture  the  people  repent  when  they  see  war,  and 
thcj'  return  to  Egypt:  but  God  led  the  pc*iple  about,  through  the 
Way  of  the  Wildernesa  of  the  lied  Sea."  And  Robinson  says, 
that  "  the  object  of  thi^;  circuitous  route  was  to  avoid  the  Philis- 
tines ; "  therefore  for  tliem  to  l>ave  approached  Canaan  by  \N'ay  of 
'Ayn  Qadavrflt  and  Beeraheba, "  would  liave  brought  tlie  Israelites 
directly  along  side  of  the  Philistines,  and  thus  have  frn.strated  the 
very  ]>ur|K)sc  for  which  Oo<l  led  them  by  so  grt-at  a  <'ircult,"  * 

In  this  suggestion,  Robinson  leaves  ontof  mind  the  organization 
and  training  of  the  Israelites  at  Sinai,  after  the  jwriod  of  that  dec- 
laration ;  and  tlieir  new  life  as  they  moved  northward,  preceded 
by  the  sacred  tabeniacic,  after  their  experiences  of  succeasfnl  com- 
bat witli  tlic  Anialckites.'  And  he  seems  to  forget  tJic  a?*urauces 
newly  given  to  the  Israelites,  that  they  were  note  able  to  enter  into 
the  Promised  Laud's  possession.'    Moreover,  the  mid-desert  rood 

»  Bib.  Sae.,  for  Mir,  IHO,  p.  379. 
*  Kxod.  17 ;  8-13.  *  Dent.  1 :  l»-2l,  27-31. 
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to  Bocrsheba  and  IIcl)ron,  was  by  no  means  ihe  same  as  the  Phil- 
jstia  Koad  out  of  Kgypt  towaixl  Gaza. 

Various  other  objectioaa  to  'Ayn  (|adocs  as  the  site  of  Kadcsh- 
barnea  have  been  based  on  the  erroneous  ideutificutioos  of  other 
Bible  phuiesj  or  on  misconceptions  of  the  recjuiremcnts  of  the 
Bible  text  eonoeming  other  stations  in  tlie  record  of  the  wander- 
ings; such  for  example  us  the  suppose*!  proximity  of  Kiwhwh- 
bamea  to  Mount  Hor  or  to  Ezion-gaber.  ^Vgain,  the  uncorrected 
errors  com«niing  Kadesh-barnea,  and  its  vague  descriptions  by 
ancient  Jewish  and  Christian  writers  who  had  no  i>er3onaI  UiiowU 
edge  of  the  places  they  meutioued,  have  continuwl  to  Ih»  used  as 
ohjections  against  *Arn  Qadecs — as  obviously  not  answering  to  the 
re4piireinenls  of  those  errors  and  suraiises.  In  fact,  however,  the 
doubts  thrown,  until  very  recently,  on  the  precise  location  of  'Ayn 
Qndees,  have  preventetl  the  ]»ro|K>siug  of  intelligent  nbjcrtions 
to  'Ayn  Qadees  as  the  site  of  Kadesh-bamea.  Btit  all  Ihe  objec- 
tions which  Bcem  entitled  to  any  serious  weight,  are  now  before 
the  reader. 


6.  THE  ARGUMENT  FOR  *ATN  QADKES. 

In  support  of  the  claim  that  the  site  of  Kadesli-bamea  is  iden- 
tified in  *Ayn  Qadecs,  it  is  seen,  as  follo^rs : — 

1.  The  r^on  of  'Ayn  Qadecs  is  a  strategic  etroughold  on  the 
Bouthem  border  of  Canaan  ;  immediately  accessible  fnini  the  main 
mad  out  of  the  southern  desert,  Canaanward,  yet  secluded  from  it. 
It  is  near  the  trunk-connwlion  of  the  prineijKil  roads  into  Canaan, 
,  B  point  convenient  for  watching  or  seizing  those  roads;  and  it 

I  an  inner  road  northward  w'jwrate  from  tliose  roads,  and  easily 
by  it^lf  at  its  single  mouutuin  pass. 

It  has  a  mountain-encircled  plain,'  of  sufficient  extent  fiU"  the 

'Of  eonrac  therv  arc  wiiys  of  entpaiwe  aii'i  oi?re«!i  at  ReveraJ  pnint* ;  Hnd  the  wsdy 
dnina  itself,  wtwtcrly,  into  one  uf  (he  Iiniiu'lu-'B  nf  Wady  el-'An-esh ;  but,  as  airhole, 
it  ismouutain-flhtelded,  and  the  ave&uce  to  it  ooald  be  easily  gaardcd. 
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encampment  of  such  an  army  as  Kcdor-la'omer's,  or  buch  a  ho^  as 
Israel's.  That  plain  is  arable,  cajmblt  of  an  extciuiivc  grain  or 
grazuig  supply,  and  with  adjoining  welU  oi  tlie  beat  water.  It  is 
8  rt^ioD  where  a  mighty  hoe^t  cuuld  abide  nuuiy  du\'s;  and  as  such 
a  region  it  stands  absolutely  alone  among  all  the  localities  yet  dis- 
covered on  the  southern  border  of  Canaan,  or  near  that  bonier. 

It  u  just  such  a  stronghold  as  would  be  seized  by  a  strategist  of 
to-day,  who  should  approach  the  Huly  Land  from  tlie  southward, 
with  a  view  to  the  military  capture  and  occupancy  of  that  land*  It 
Is  the  place  of  places  to  have  been  occupied  by  Kedor-la'omcr  on 
his  cam]Kugn,  or  by  Moses  and  Joshua  in  their  onward  movement 
toward  Canaan-  If  Hobab  did  nut  know  of  this  place,  the  I»rd 
did ;  and  it  wouhl  be  strange  if,  having  formed  such  a  strategic 
stronghold  on  the  borders  of  the  land  lie  was  preparing  for  hia 
people,  he  did  not  lead  tliem  to  it,  when  the  fulness  of  time  for  the 
purpose  of  its  fitting  had  arrived. 

2.  'Ayn  Qadecs,  with  its  adjoining  plain,  is  the  aouthenimost 
and  central  point  of  the  obvious  nutund  boundary  line  along  tlie 
southei'n  border  of  Canaan,  from  the  lower  end  of  the  Bead  Sea  to 
the  outgoings  of  Wady  el-*Arceah  into  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Smooth  Mountain,  which  forms  the  northern  wall  of  Watly 
Foqreli,  is  unmistakably  the  southern  ^^l^  of  Canaan,  westerly  of 
tlic  southern  tongue  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  bonndarj'  line  thus 
begun  at  itfi  eastern  end,  runs,  by  itfi  natural  course,  along  Wady 
Fe<jrch,  until  that  wady  loses  itself  in  AVady  Madurah  at  the  jxfint 
where  Jehcl  Madurah — the  Mountain  the  Mountain — forms  a 
pivot,  or  a  hinge,  for  n  turn  snuthwanl  into  the  region  where  'Ayn 
Q^idccs  is  a  new  pivotal  landmark,  midway  of  this  southern 
boundary  line  from  sea  to  sea.  Thence,  onward,  the  natural  bor- 
der line  passes  into  Wady  el-'Areesh — which  is,  and  from  time 
immemorial  has  been,  the  southwestern  border  line  of  C^rnaii, 
Egypt  waivl. 

This  uatoral  boundary  line  stands  alone  as  a  possible  uaiund 
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LK>rder  limit  of  Canaan  southward,  ^bid  'Aya  Qadecs  stouds  at 
'the  centre  of  this  linej  just  as  the  Bible  description  6xcs  the 
location  of  Kade^>h-barnca. 

3.  Awxjpting  'Ayn  Qadces  us  the  site  of  Kalicsh-barnca,  sci-ures, 
aL»,  the  identiticution  of  QX^ry  other  landmark,  in  its  oitler,  alon^ 
the  southern  boundary  Line  of  Canaan,  according  to  the  Bible  text. 

Beginning  at  the  tongue  of  tlic  Dead  Sea  "  that  loitkctli  s^^utli- 
Avard,"  tlie  Ascent  of  'Aki*abbini,  the  Wilderness  of  Zln,  Kadcah- 
bamea,  Hitzrun,  *Adar,  Karita'a,  'Azmoii,  the  Wady  of  Egypt,  the 
terminal  outgoing  at  thu  Mediterranean;'  all  the  landmarl^  of 
that  boundar)'  are  identified,  without  any  fureiug.  And  tlie  best 
that  can  be  said  of  any  other  prujHjsed  identifi  cation  of  Kailesh- 
Ijoiiiea  is,  that  no  success  has  Ikk-ii  liad,  in  connection  with  it,  in  ]x>iut^ 
iug  out  tlie  other  border  laudmai'ks  even  tentatively ;  for  an  error 
at  the  central  or  pivotal  point  makes  a  hopeless  tangle  of  tJ»e  rest 
of  the  line. 

4.  To  identify  Kadcsh-barnca  at  'Ayn  Qadees,  is  to  render  clear 
the  movements  of  the  Israelites  towaixl,  and  away  from,  the 
southern  border  of  Canaan ;  as  no  othei*  identification  of  this  site 
has  done. 

It  would  appear  from  the  Bible  text,  and  the  latest  explorations 
of  the  region  in  question,  that  when  the  Israelites  took  their  de- 
parture from  Slount  Siuai,  they  journeyed  by  the  easternmost  of 
the  three  roads  Canaanward  ;  a  roiid  known  a.*?  the  Mtfunt  Seir 
Road-  Passing,  on  this  road,  along  Wady  ez-Zu!aqah  aud  by 
Wady  el-'Ayn,  they  turned  into  Wady  el  'Ateeyeh,  and  tlience  de- 
sct^ndotl  to  the  plateau  of  the  Desert  et-Tech.  They  were  now 
upon  tlic  "  ga-at  ami  terrible  wilderness"  of  the  peuiusula,  and 
they  swept  across  it  to  the  southern  base  of  the  Jelx:!  Muq^r^ 
range. 

The  first  encampment  of  the  Israelites  after  leaving  Mount 


>  Num.34:  3-5;  Josh.  IS:  1-4. 
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SiBBt,  w  noCed  in  titesr  ]»t  of  H^&ao^  wm  Kibrotfa-lMttMiVBl^  «t 
s  tbrae-da^B  joomejr  from  tbMr  emtmg  point    That  etatioo  ww 
ptolMUy  soothwanl  of  tbe  Jebd  et-Teeb  mgef  wfaidi  divides  the 
lower  pcnioauh  frofii  tfa«  mid-desert.    It  mxy  lore  been  st  ErwBjra  < 
el-Eba^T^,  as  soggotfed  by  Palmer. 

Tbe  meond  wwamprnfnt  vis  at  Haaerotli,  tbe  '*  Place  of  Endo- 
mres.**  *    It  bae  been  eorankon,  onoe  tbe  days  of  BobciMoo,  to  I 
identify  this  station  with  'Ayn  el-Hodbera,  also  soutbtrard  oT] 
Jebel  et-Teeh ;  but  there  sccrras  g^^  reason  for  distrasting  tbis 
ideniificalion,  on  the  ^n>uad  of  its  location  and  approacbes.'    It ' 
would,  indeed,  seem  more  probable  that  tbiseeoood  fornml  oncsunp- 
ment  was  at  the  northern  side  of  tbe  Desert  et-Teeh ;  perhaps  at  tbe 
sotttbeaetem    portion  of  the  Jebcl  Muqrfth  trarr ;  a  region  which 
baa  been  but  casoalJy  examined  by  modem  travelers^  but  of  which 
enough  id  known  to  suggest  itfi  fitness  for  a  campiDg-place.     'Ayn 
esh-Shehilbeh,  one  of  the  proposed  sites  of  Kudesh-bumea,  w  there. 
A  rood  hns  been  dtsoovercd,  running  into  the  mountain  tract  from 
tbe  Desert  et-Teeh,  not  far  to  the  eastward  of  that  spring.'     Tbia 
rooi]  mat/  be  the  Way  of  the  Mountain  of  the  Amoritee,  or  tbe  ^m 
Amoritc  Hill-countiy  Road,  by  which  the  Lsraclites  are  said  to  ^ 
have  approached  Kadesh-lMimea.*    And  just  there,  is  a  far  more 
probable  locality  for  Iliuceroth  (for  tlie  protectiug  "  Enclosures " 
of  bordcr-settJcrs),  than  any  site  in  mid-desert,  or  in  the  shielding- 
mountains  south  of  the  dcfiert. 

It  is  n  notewortliy  fuct,  as  l>earing  on  this  suggeettionr  that  the 
Arabs  who  to-day  occupy  that  Boutheastcm  portion  of  the  Jebd  H 
Mucjruh  tract  bear  a  name  which  corresponds  with  the  Hebrew 


iNain.33:  1-19.  >  See  page  380 /.Mpni. 

■  See  page  78,  wapra, 
ThU  "  'Xjn  el'Ilndhern  "  mnjr  be  the  Well  of  nn  CDcloenre :  a  lirlng  spring  I 
moDntiun<eoclrj8o<l  biuin  ;  bat  it  U  nni  a  jtlaec  of,  nnr  jot  a  place  for,  ptsUawl 
fltosarci,  cuch  u  the  flehrcv  term,  Iluzcroth,  wooM  indicate. 

•See  |Mge  82/.,  fw/ro.  ^  I>eut.  1 :  19, 
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"HivitGs/*  or  "Villagers."  Holland,  in  reporting  his  last  trip  to 
the  uurtliern  desert  says:  "Jebel  Mngi-Ah  belongs  to  the  territory 
of  Ilftiwat  AmK-i,  and  not  to  Llial  of  the  'Azdzimeh,  aa  has  g*?uer- 
ally  been  stated,"^  And  Robinson,  or  rather  Eli  Smitli,  has  shown 
tliat  this  word  "Hay wit"  (ita  singular  being  "Ilaywy")  corres- 
ponds closely  with  "Hivite."*  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  the 
Bible  designatioas  of  Midianite,*  Perizzite  and  Hivitc,  corres- 
pond wilii  the  modern  designations  of  Betl'wy,  Fellah  and  Haywy ; 
the  deaert-Arab,  the  life-long  pcasaut,  and  Uie  temporarily-settled 
(or  sojourning)  Arab.  In  olden  time,  as  now,  the  border-line 
between  the  Midianito,  or  Bed'wy,  nnd  the  Perizzite,  or  FelUih, 
was  likely  to  be  occupie<l  by  the  Dweller  in  Enclosures,  the 
Hivite,  or  Haywy.  Accortlingly,  the  vestiges  of  the  ancient 
Hozerim  ore  still  to  be  found  along  the  southern  border  of  Pales- 
tine, near  the  desert/  and  again  along  the  eastern  borders  of  Cen- 
tral Palestine,*  as  exposed  to  desert-approaches  by  way  of  the 
fords  of  die  Joi-dan/  TIiIh  would  make  prol>ablo  tlie  existence  of 
Hazeroth  (the  Place  of  Hazerim)  there  at  the  sonthearstern  ]>ortiou 
of  the  Jel)el  MnqrAh  tract ;  especially  if  the  Way  of  the  Mountain 
of  the  Amorites,  as  taken  by  the  Israelites,  passed  up  along  there. 
At  all  events,  wherever  Hazeroth  may  have  been,  and  wliether 

•  Report  o/  Brit.  Amoc.,  for  1878,  p.  622  ff. 

*  "Arabic  tmlci  "  \x\  Bib.  Ret.,  III.,  Append,  p.  21I,fir8ted.  «Gen.37:  28. 

*  See  page  ^%$\ipra,  Tims  tbc  iiihnbtlAnls  of  Dlinhareejreh  (which  \a  to-dny  a 
border  lowu  of  I'alostine,  dew^rtirnrJ)  urt*  of  Bvd'wucu  stuck,  althouph  a  st'ttlal 
IMoplo,  au<l  tlioy  wr>uld  re|HJ  the  sag^'ntion  that  tht-ir  setUi^i]  lifu  brings  Ibeiu  tt>  the 
level  of  FeUuliecn.  Tbey  call  UiemselveB  "Hmlhr"  or  viUai^trfl,  or  townspeople  (or 
HiritM).    Sou  Rubiuson's  Bib.  Bat.,  I.,  2l\ ;   WHboh'a  Lands  of  Bible,  I.,  351. 

*  See  pftgp,  281  /.,  supra. 

*  See  Judges  6:  S-€;  7:  1,  t2.  Jabin,  tliu  Caitujinitloh  Iciug,  or  i^baykh,  whoop* 
pratd  Israel  in  the  days  of  Deliorah,  U  laid  (o  have  "  rer^ne^I  in  Ilanir  "  ( Jodgea 
i:  3).  It  u  not  impmbahlc  that  hii  people  were  Bojouriui)!{-Ili><rw<M>ti  frum  the  eftst 
of  thti  Jordan,  living  tn  Hajtt;rim,  nithin  the  borders  of  Ceutnil  Canajin,  Tlie  place 
of  hii  head-quarters  finally  came  to  be  a  penuancut  town,  with  a  trace  of  ita  earlier 
eharaotcrretaincdinitanamc.  Sbcrawas"cuptainofthehoMtoriUzor"<l  Satn.l3:9}* 
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the  Israelites  pas^  into  the  'Azftzimch  mountain  tract  from  that 
eoutheastcrn  corner^  near  Jebc!  Muqr^b,  or  ko]>t  ou  along  the 
southern  face  of  that  tract  until  thc^  rounded  Jebel  Arfteef  en- 
Nflqali, — their  third  (uir:impment  was  at  the  strategie  stronghold 
(within  tlmt  tnu.!),  then  known  as  Rithmuh,  afterwords  as  Kiulesh, 
yet  later  as  En-misbpat,  later  still  as  Mcribah-lCade&Uj  and  now  as 
Wady  Qadeea. 

From  Kadesh-barnea  the  spies  went  northward  by  the  northern 
mountain-nKid,  whidi  was  jinibably  a  continuation  of  the  Amorite 
llili  Country  Road,  but  which,  either  thenceforward  bore  their 
name,  or  was  already  known  as  the  Way  of  Athareeni,  or  the  AVay 
of  tlie  Tracks.*  Their  report  provokotl  the  rcl}elHon  of  the  Israel- 
ites, Then  followed  the  foolhardy  venture  of  that  people  up  that 
same  mountaiu-road,  and  their  defeat  at  Esau^s  old  Laud  of  Scir, 
After  tluH,  came  the  well-nigh  furty  years  of  nomadic  life,  with 
Kadcsh-barnca  as  the  pivot  of  the  wanderings.  Glimpses  of  the 
different  encampments  of  the  tabernacle  ami  the  priestly  headquar- 
ters on  their  circuit,  meantime,  are  given  in  the  next  seventeen 
stations  in  tlic  fornml  list  of  encampments. 

As  the  appointed  period  of  the  wanderings  drew  near  its  doee, 
the  tal)crnaole,  with  its  attendant  ministry,  removed  from  Ezion- 
gaber,  near  the  nortlicrn  end  of  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Eied  Sea  (the 
extremcst  limit  of  the  wanderings*  before  the  final  move  Canaan- 
ward),  and  rc-cnterod  tlie  sanctuary-strongliold  of  Kadesh-barncfl; 
probably  |>as»ing  in  by  the  AVay  of  the  Mountain  of  tlie  Amorites, 
from  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  Jebel  Muqr&h  tract*    "  77«cn 


I 
I 
I 


iThe  word  athareem  /0*'^i'^^t^  at  Num.  21:  1,  translated  "spies"  in  the  King 
Juaes  Vernon,  occurs  nowhere  else  in  Uie  Old  Testament  There  really  eecnu  no 
JttrtUIeatioD  for  its  rendering  ai."8ptcs."  "Tracks,"  or  "moDumcnU"  (iixlicatiu^a 
VBf  marked  or  "  bbized  "  by  signal  eairtut,  after  a  manner  still  eommnn  in  that 
region],  would  be  jusUfied  from  the  Cboldoio  athar  ('^?*^\  "  ■  place/'  or  "  a  track.*' 
Sea  Oeseaius  and  Furst,  s.  e, 

'Jodficsll:  10.  *£4am.33:  36. 
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*^^*ne  [^un]  the  children  of  Israel,  even  the  whole  congregation, 
C^rom  their  scattered  tenting-plaoes  in  the  \(*a<lte3  near  aud  far]  into 
"^Iac  desert  of  Zin,  in  the  fint  montii  [of  tiic  fortieth  year  of  the 
^^xodns]  :  and  the  people  abode  in  Kadesh ; "  ^  and  thcj  made  new 
history  there. 

There  Minazn  died ;  and  was  buried.     From  the  unusual  and 
Sudden  demand  upon  the  wells,  or  from  an  exceptional  drought,  the 
M^tere  of  *Avn  Qailees  failed  tlie  people.     Then,  at  God's  direo- 
tion,  M(>K9  and  ^Varon  gathered  the  a^^mhly  beftire  the  clifi"  from 
UDder  which  the  wells  were  supplied,  aud  the  miraelo  of  the  new- 
flowing  water  followed.     For   their  aiu  at  that   time,  the  two 
leaders  were  sentenced  to  die  outside  of  the  T^nd  of  Promise  ;*  for 
the  final  entering  of  which,  preparations  were  now  made  siK-wlily. 
The  line  of  contemplated  advance  into  Canaan  at  this  time  was 
a  new  one.     Xot,  as  seemed  to  be  the  plan  thirty-eight  years  bo- 
fore,  directly  northwanl  by  way  of  Beersheba  and  Hebron,  but 
«iortlieasterIy,  around  the  lower  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  through  the 
j)rincipal  highway  of  Edom,  or  through  the  road  between  Edom 
»ud  Mouh,  was  the  now  pur^Kwed  course.     The  first  move  was  up 
«long  the  natural  Ixiundary-line  of  Canaan,  from  Kadesh-bamea, 
through  the  Wilderness  of  Zin,  to  the  boundary-hinge  at  Jebel 
3fla<Iurah  on  the  plain  of  Moscrah ;  the  junction  of  wadies  Murrah 
aud  Madurah ;  and  this  move  was  made  M'hile  messengers  were  on 
their  way  to  the  kings  of  Edom  and  Moab,  asking  jKTmission  for 
the  purposed  traversing  of  the  territory  of  those  kings.'    There  at 
Jebel  Madurah,  or  Mount  Hor,  on  that  isolated  and  remarkable 
mountain,  at  the  very  border  line  of  the  Land  of  Promise  yet 
outside  of  it,  Aaron  died  and  was  buried  ;  and  before  that  moun- 
tain, on  the  bonlers  of  Edom  yet  not  witliin  £dom*s  line,  the 
people  mourned  for  thirty  days  over  the  loss  of  their  faithful  high- 


•  Num.  SO:  12. 


I  Num.  20:  1. 

•Num.  20:  14;  Jodgeall;  17, 
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priest'     MeaoUme,  this  fonrard  movancDt  of  re^athercd 
alarmed  both  the  £domttes  on  the  one  hand,  aad  the  neighboriiig 
Canaanit«8  on  the  other.     Edotn's  kiag   rcfosed  his  oouseat  to 
Israelii!  paaflog  through  hb  territorv,  and  be  came  <ioim  againit 
Israe]  in  force;  "wherefore   Israel    turned   away  from   him;"' 
tamed  aboat  from  Jebel  Madurah  and  moved  back  soatfavcsterW 
along  thn  course  which  Iiad  been  taken  thithcrwanl.     And 
Israelites  turned  boek^  at  this  time,  the  C'anaanittsh  king  of  Ar 
came  down  against  tJiem,  and  struck  at  thorn,  probably  at  tbeiri 
rear  as  they  were  moving  ofl",  "and  took  some  of  them  priaooers."' 

By  whatever  coarse  the  Loraelites  liad  originally  entered  Eailegl 
or  Ritlimah,  they  evidently  went  out  from  that  regian  by 
westerly  ruute ;  for  it  is  said,  that  "  they  journeyed  from  Moont^ 
Hor,"  at  this  time,  "  by  the  M'ay  of  the  Red  Seo^  to  comjMSs  the 
land  of  Edom."*  In  other  words,  they  passed  down  along  by 
Jebel  'Ar&cef  cn-X&i|uh,  and  struck  the  Red  Sea  Road,  or  the 
Ilttjj  mute,  so  that  they  could  sweep  well  clear  of  Uie  western 
pOHeeai^ioWi  of  Edom ;  not  even  skirting  them  by  the  Way  of  thc^ 
Mountain  of  the  Amoritcs.  Thi-s  took  iJiem  acroee  the  Desert  et-fl 
Teeh,  almost  its  entire  stretch  from  west  to  cast ;  "  and  th«  soul  of 
tlie  people  >vas  much  discouraged  because  of  the  C^^ajj]  Road/'  in 
its  desolateoess.  Reaching  the  eastern  edge  of  the  desert,  therj 
descended  to  the  'Arabali,  and  theuce  in  due  time  they  ]ia» 
around  tiie  southern  extremity  of  the  mountains  of  Scir,  by 
Way  of  the  'Arabah,  and  turned  northward  along  the  eaJTitem 
bonlere  of  Seir  and  Moab/  until  they  were  finally  opposite  tlie 


thcr^ 
da^cdfl 

r  the| 


Whatever  chang*«  of  minor  detailsp  in  ibis  identification  of  the, 
course  and  joumeyings  of  the  Israelites,  may  be  ncccssilaied  thruugh J 


«  Num.  20 :  22-29 ;  Deot,  10 :  «. 

•Nam.  30 :  lfr-21.  *  Nam.  30 :  1 ;  33 :  40. 

*  N'um,  21 :  4;  Dent.  2:  40;  Jnilga  It :  1$. 

*  Deat.  2:  1-8.  <  Num.  23:  1. 
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:^^uller  researches  in  that  region  in  the  future,  it  is  evident  that  the 
iKible  narrative  as  a  whole  is  found  eonsistent  with  the  location  of 
IKadesh-barnea  at  'Ayn  Qadees,  as  it  is  not  with  any  other  identifi- 
^cation  suggested. 

5.  The  features  and  the  name  of  'Ayn  Qadees  correspond  with 
"^he  Bible  references  to  Kadesh-barnea ;  as  is  the  case  with  no  other 
^te  proposed. 

AVady  Qadees  is  itself  a  "  city,"  in  the  probable  meaning  of  the 
Jlebrew  word  thus  translated ;  an  encircled  fastness  among  the 
mountains,  easily  guarded  at  a  few  entrance-jKisses.  And  ancient 
ruins  round  about  it  still  mark  it  as  a  place  of  old-time  occupancy. 
The  water  of  the  fountains  of  Qadees  flows  from  under  just  such 
a  Rock,  or  Cliff,  as  would  be  indicated  by  the  term  Scl'a,  the  He- 
brew designation  of  the  Kadesh-Rock — known  afterwards  as 
Reqam.  And  that  Rock  stands,  as  it  were,  in  the  inner  simctuary ; 
in  the  adytum  of  the  larger  Kadesli  tabernacle,  where  the  leaders 
and  representatives  of  the  Israelites  might  have  been  gathered  to 
witne^  the  miracle  of  the  new  water-flow. 

The  camping-field  is  there ;  there,  also,  is  the  mountain  pass 
northwartl.  Nothing  is  lacking  in  the  features  of  the  place  itself, 
to  complete  its  correspondence  with  the  descriptions  and  intimations 
of  the  Bible  text. 

Just  outside  of  this  sanctuary -stronghold,  the  name  Rithraah, 
the  earlier  name  of  the  district  of  Kadcsh,  is  still  to  be  found,  in 
its  Arabic  equivalent,  Aboo  Retemiit.  And  tlic  place  itself  bears 
the  equivalent  name  of  Kadcsli  in  three-fold  form,  as  Jcbcl  Qadees, 
Wady  Qadees,  and  Myn  Qadees.  ^Moreover,  neither  Qiidees  nor 
HetemAt — Kadcsh  or  Rithmah — is  to  be  found  clsewliore  in  all 
that  region.  Even  though  too  much  de|>ondence  ought  not  to  be 
put  on  the  preservation  of  such  names  as  these,  it  must  1k»  admitted 
by  all,  that  when  the  proof  of  the  hx-ation  of  Rithmah  and  Kadcsh 
in  just  that  vicinity  is  made  reasonably  concla^ive,  by  indejwndent 
evidence,  it  is  certainly  no  objection  to  the  identification  to  find 
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that  the  ancient  names  ore  still  to  be  fonnil  there,  oa  held  and 
repeated  by  the  unchanging  people  of  that  region. 


1,    FAin  CONCLUSIONS. 


In  view  of  all  tlie  facts  before  as,  there  are  certain  conclusions 
which  mufit  be  admitted  as  fair,  if  not  rccfjguized  as  inevitable. 

1.  The  site  of  Kadesh-barnea  seems  identified  at  'Ayu  Qadoea. 
Every  requirement  of  the  Bible-narrative,  and  every  condition 
inaistetl  on  by  the  critics  as  essential  to  the  identifi«ition,  are  met 
in  this  place.  Every  objection,  also,  that  has  been  raised  against 
this  ideutiGcatioa,  is  found  to  have  no  force  in  the  light  of  cloee 
examination. 

2,  This  identification,  with  its  linkings,  necessitates  the  re-shap^ 
ing  of  much  of  the  geography  of  the  southern  border  of  Palestine 
and  the  neighboring  regions,  as  indicated  in  tlie  maps,  cyclopedias, 
commentaries,  and  guide-books,  now  in  common  use.  For  exam- 
ple, as  the  wcstcmmoet  limit  of  Edom  is  not  indicated  in  the 
Bible  except  by  its  relation  to  Ka<lesh-bamea,  tliat  limit  now 
passes  from  an  unknown  to  a  known  quautitj-,  by  the  fixing  of  a 
site  which  is  describe^!  as  just  beyond  it.  So,  also,  the  traditional 
Mount  Hor  must  be  retwgnizxxl  as  an  impossible  Mount  Hor ;  and 
the  central  and  northern  'Aralxih  must  no  longer  be  counted  a 
main  camping-ground  of  the  Israelites  in  their  wanderings. 

8.  It  is  clearer  thim  ever»  that  many  of  the  supposed  confusions 
of  geographical  data  in  the  Pentateuch,  are  the  results  of  later 
error  concerning  the  region  in  question.  And  there  is  even 
stronger  reason  than  licfore  for  believing,  that  Moses  and  Hobnb 
were  more  familiar  with  the  desert  of  Sinai  and  the  Negeb  border 
of  Canaan,  than  the  wisest  of  the  destructive  critics  of  to-day. 

4.  The  latest  discoveries  in  the  region  of  Kadesh-bamea  lend  to 
indicate  how  much  need  there  is  of  a  fuller  and  more  intelligent 
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BuiVcy  of  all  that  r^on.  An  unmistakable  inference  from 
that  which  has  thus  far  been  shown  concerning  that  r^on  is,  that 
there  is  much  more  yet  t«  be  learned ;  and,  surely  the  lovers  of 
biblical  research  ought  not  to  rest  satisfied  until  the  steps  are 
taken  for  its  learning. 
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A   SPECIAL   STUDY. 


THE    EOUTE    OF   THE    EXODU& 


3.    THE  BARRIER  TO  ISRAEL'S  PASSAGE. 


I 


Among  the  many  linkings  of  Kaclesh,  there  is  a  linking  with 
6hur.  Abraham,  as  a  pilgrim^  is  said  to  have  i)assed  a  time  be- 
twecQ  Katlesh  and  Shur.*  Ka<Ietih  is  found  to  have  been  a  sano- 
tuaiy-stronghold  on  the  borders  of  the  Tj^ind  of  Promise;  and 
Shur  is  found  to  have  been  a  fortified  wall  across  the  eastern 
bonlers  of  Egypt.*  And  as  Kadesh  proves  to  be  the  key  to  the 
litidh  wanderings,  so  Siiiir  proves  to  be  the  key  to  the  exodus 
of  tlje  Tsraelites.  The  ])rim!ii*y  barripr  to  the  ex<KUis  was  not  the 
Red  Sea,  but  the  Great  Wall ;  and  the  lied  Sea  was  opened,  be- 
cause the  Great  Wall  w:i.s  elostxl. 

A  starting-point  of  a  proper  study  of  the  route  of  the  exodus 
is,  therefore,  that  border-barrier  of  Egj'pt  which  stayetl  the  Israel- 
ites in  tlieir  fligbt.  From  what  is  clearly  shown  on  the  motuimentH 
and  in  tJie  i»apyri  ooncerning  that  Great  Wall  itrielf,  together  with 
what  is  indicated  of  similar  fortilicatioiiH  of  Its  time,  we  ore  en- 
abled to  picture  iia  8treti.:h  and  its  main  features  with  tolerable 
exactness. 

In  vinw  of  its  importance  as  a  boixlcr-linc  fortification,  with  the 
methods  of  warfare  anri  the  standards  of  building  as  they  were  in 
that  day,  that  Wall  must  have  been  massive  in  its  structure  and 


1  Oen.  20 :  2. 


*  See  pogoB  A6-69,  ntpra. 
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formidable  in  its  appointments.  In  addition  to  the  many  incidra 
references  to  the  walls  and  gates  of  Thebes  and  Memphis,  which 
abound  in  tlte  old  records/  as  illustrative  of  the  measure  of 
strength  and  finish  deemed  desirable  in  structures  of  this  char- 
acter, there  is  preserved  a  monumental  reference  to  one  of  the 
Pharaohs  as  a  protector  of  the  exposed  borflers  of  Egypt,  which 
shows  cleurly  tlie  Rtan<lard  then  for  a  border-wall  of  the  Forti- 
fied Ldind.*  It  reads :  "  Thou  art  for  it  as  a  fortified  M'all  of 
granite,  wlni«e  battlements  are  square  stone,  and  every  gate  of  it  is 
iron.  The  strangers  enter  not  into  it."  And  that  such,  substan- 
tially, was  the  Great  Wall  of  Egypt,  there  is  reason  for  supposing,* 
That  this  Wall  would  be  strongly  garrisoned,  and  closely  guarded 
along  its  entire  stretch,  is  what  we  might  suppose  from  the  military 
habits  of  a  people  so  much  in  warfare  as  the  Eg)i»tians ;  and  t 
record  of  it  stands  explicitly,  that  there  were  "  watchers  upon  tb 
Wall  in  daily  rotation,"*  Moreover,  such  a  Wall  would  of  neces- 
sity be  doubly  strengthened  and  supplemented  by  added  fortn^sos 
(or  "  khetams  "),  and  by  special  towers  (*'  raigdols  "  or  "  bckhens 
of  observation  and  defense,  at  each  and  all  of  the  great  highway 
which  it  «)vered  and  along  whicli  an  enemy  would  be  likely  la 
approach  in  force  from  the  Nortli  or  from  the  East,  Nor  are  refer- 


h^ 
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I 
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*S«,  e.  «7.. "  InieriptloB  of  Pianohi  Mer-AznoD."  in  J?«.  of  P»»t,\\„ 
"Annalii  of  liamoiwa  HI./'  /&id.  VIII.,  6,  8,9,10.  25.  26,  27.    "TheypP 
to  fortify  Memphis  with  a  grrat  bulirwk  made  hj  ikilftil  artuniii,  and  a  moat  ronni! 
the  eutcrn  quarter.     No  imiut  uf  attack  was  found  therein."  . 

•  See  Bmgsch's  HUrogltfph,  Demot.  Wnrterb.,  I.,  855/.,  f.  P^  "  UvnuL"  I 

Ebeni  qnotoa  thiit  in  it.i  siioiiGrtincy  (.f>fi/pl.  u.  die  Bueh.  Moiie'a,  p.  9S/.,  nnt«). 

'The  question  of  tht*  stmnRf  lack  of  inonumrntul  mini  in  the  Delta,  where  [^nui- 
tte  woB  lar([vly  used  in  buUdiug,  is  treated  hy  Zlncke,  in  his  Egypt  of  ^  /^^orooAj^ 
pp.  2(10-284. 

•See  "Th(«  Story  of  8an*»ha;'   In   Rre.  o/ /^m*.  VI.,  135.    "Ther*,  stood  [oa  Hw 
WHtaro  border  of  Ej^yptl,  from  the  days  heforc  Ahmhain.  the  fortrwwcs,  carefully 
Aotutmobed  on  principlea  we  are  pleased  in  our  iftnonuxce  to  call  luodrrn,  with  oearp  . 
nnd  eouater-nearp,  and  ditch  nnd  glocia,  well  manned  by  the  best  tniopa,  the  Mjntin«t  j 
on  the  rampart!  day  and  night."    (Poole's  CUtei  <^ Egypi^  p*  M.) 
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enoes  to  these  fortresses  aud  towers  lacking  in  cither  the  E^'ptian 
or  the  Hebrew  records.* 

Yet  before  tnicking  thtse  towers  and  oiitworks,  and  the  highways 

which  they  covei'ed,  it  is  iujjiortant  to  reooj^nize  another  name  than 

Shur  by  wliidi  the  Great  Wall  is  referred  to  in  the  Bible  narrative; 

B  for  this  other  name  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  story  and 

■  route  of  the  exodus. 

■  thro 
I  "th( 


2.    KHETAM  AND  ETHAM. 


I 


When  the  Israelites  were  fairly  beyond  the  confines  of  Egypt, 
through  their  miraculous  passage  of  the  lied  Sea,  it  is  said  that 
"they  went  out  into  the  wilderness  of  Shur;  and  they  went  three 
days  in  tlie  wilderness,  and  found  no  water."*  Recognizing  in 
the  wilderness  of  Shur  the  wilderness  beyond  the  Great  Wall  of 
Egypt,  this  Htatenient  is  easily  untlei*stood.  But  in  another  i-ecord 
of  their  wanderings,  it  is  said  tliat  the  Israelites  "  passed  through 
the  midst  of  the  sea  into  the  wihlemess,  and  went  three  days' jour- 
ney In  tlie  wilderness  of  Etham."'  Ilere  the  term  "  Ethain  "  is 
Bulwtituted  for  the  term  "  Shur ; "  and  this  substitution  has  been  a 
perplexity  to  Bible  commentators  as  well  as  to  Egyptian  students. 
Yet  it  is  a  point  which  seems  capable  of  a  simple  and  satisfactory 
explanation. 


'  For  references  to  mioh  fortreaMs  and  tniren,  see  Willcinson'B  Ane.  E^ypOaru^  I., 
867  j^.;  Xee.  of  Ptulj  II.,  »4-l)7 ;  VIII.,  9,  2.5,  27;  BragBch's  iWe.  OfoQ.,  s.  T., 
"M»kthAl";  his  JTut,  of  Egi/pt,  I.,  237,  239;  II.,  hi,  3S0 /.,  387;  Ocn.  11:  4; 
Jadgw9:  61;  3iUiigsO:  17;  18:8;  3  Ckron.  26:  9,  10,  15;  Is&.  32:  14;  J«r 
«:  27;  elo. 

"  Spedal  attenUoa/' Hays  nnigaeh,  "wuilcTOted  to  the  fortrcMKi  eastward  of  T&nia, 
which  coreiwl  the  I'Dtruicu  fmui  Srria."  (/fwrt.  of  Egypt,  11.,  138.)  Again  {Jbid.^ 
n.,  9S)  he  upeftlu  of  **  the  entrance  of  the  great  road  "  from  the  East  as  "  covered  bjr 
*  kbeuiiu,'  or  fortreMca." 

•ExotLlS:  32.  *Nam.  33:  8. 
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£tJiam  U  anoUur  name  /or  the  Great  WaU  of  EffypL  This 
important  fact  e^ems  to  have  long  escaped  tlio  attentioa  of 
sdiolaxs ;  even  thuec  scholars  wboae  iDvestigatious  were  famiabing 
the  eviileufc  for  its  proviog,  Ebers,  Jlscerning  aiid  accurate  as 
alwa\*s,  was  the  first  to  catob  a  glimjjse  of  tliU  truth  ; '  yet  he  was 
not  prompted  to  follow  up  his  disooveiy  to  its  more  important 
l^itimate  conclitsion.s;  and  the  truth  In  its  varied  connections 
etill  wait«  for  thut  clearings  awl  that  fdiowiug,  which  a  fair  exami- 
nation will  not  fail  to  swurc  for  it.' 

Botli  Ehers'  and  Brujjsch*  have  claimed  that  the  Ethaiu  of  the 
Hebrew  text  is  identical  with  die  Khetam  of  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments; and  they  have  shown  that  while  the  latter  word  is  a 
common  name  for  "  fortress/'  or  "  closure,"  there  was  eviilently  % 
Khetam  at  the  east  of  the  Delta  which  was  dUtinguit<hcd  on  the 
moimnient.s  as  pre-cniinenlly  "  tlie  Khetaui  of  Zor/'  or  Tar ;  the 
Fortification,  or  Cloeure,  of  Lower  ^j-pt*  Moreover,  Bnig*^h  haa 
shown  that  "  the  Egyptian  texts,  iu  agreement  with  the  notices  of 
the  classic  writers,  sjieak  only  of  towiis  aud  forts  on  the  frontier;"^ 
hence  the  Khetam  of  Zor  is  the  Border- Barrier,  or  Closure,  of  j 
^Lusor,  toward  the  eastern  desert ;  or  as  the  Hebrews  M-ould  dcsi^ 
nate  it,  (he  "Ktham,  which  is  in  [or  at]  the  edge  of  the  wilde 


ness. 


"T 


And  Brugsch  lias  shown*  that  Khetam,  in  the  plnral  forr 


I  no$fn  rum  SImti,  pp.  99, 110.  S31,  03S;  ^yifpt.  u.  Hm  Bueh.  Mof';  p.  SI. 

*  i  ooght,  {MTfaapA,  Ut  sAv  juitt  hiiv,  that  I  finl  orrireil  at  Ihia  JdtiitificalJaa  o^^ 
EUiani  with  (he  Grcot  Wall,  by  an  inilcprniicnt  prnoesa  of  tanttigaulnn,  bcjWe  C 
wso  aware  ttutt  il  bud  Imcd  lURgcMlcd  by  Ebcfi.    Yet  T  faaro  now  rerfMd  mv  entire 
atatenaeot  of  il,  in  order  to  k'^v  fnll  pbu'r  Xn  thp  \\^\\\  shed  oo  it  by  Ebcnt.     It  vUl 
be  seen,  buwrvfr,  (hat  I  uiirk-rtAke  tu  uiu-ry  uut  iba  prtx-vsQ  of  priKif  tnorr  fnlly  tha 
Eben  Bttctnptnl. 

•  GotAi  r«ai  Sinai,  pp.  9P,  522.  •  IFitt,  of  JCfjypt,  IT  ,  13,  SS7. 

*  nmgficb'*  Hi*t,  of  Egypt,  II.,  S87 ;  alao  hU  DieL  Giog.,  p.  A37  ff. 

*  Bi4$.  of  Egypt,  n.,^U  ^Kxod.lS:  20;  KqulSS:  a^ 

•I>i4iLGtog.,p.^7, 
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"Klietamu"*  ("Fortifications"),  "is  met  with  very  often  in  the 
[E}^-ptian]  textfl,  wltlioiit  the  atlditiou  of  a  pruper  geogra)>lui.!iil 
name,  which  would  define  its  toiHJgrapUical  poaitiou;"  yet  where 
(he  context,  or  some  accomiKiQyiiig  appellative,  would  tshow  that 
the  term  is  etnployixl  us  a  proper  name,  rather  titan  as  a  oommon 
noon.  Thufl,  in  one  of  the  famous  Anastasi  Papyri,  whicli  Brugsch 
has  translated,'  thci-e  is  found  a  rcp(jrt  to  a  rult'rof  the  Nineteenth 
Dynobtv,  by  a  eubonlinate  who  has  *'  allowed  the  tribes  of  the 
Sha^u  of  the  countrj'  of  A(iuma  [Exlom],  to  paja  through  the 
strong  fort  Pa-KhctAmu  [the  Fortifications]  of  the  king  Mlncp- 
tah"  m  tlie  land  of  Thukoa  Aa  Brugsdi  says  of  this  writing,  it 
waft  made  "tvrtainly  with  the  view  on  the  pait  of  the  writer  of 
giving  to  his  sui^rior  a  report  on  the  adniLs-sion  of  foreign  immi- 
grants to  fhe  Ejfifpiian  8oil;"  hcuoe  the  coneluiiion  is  a  fair  one,  if 
indeed  it  be  not  an  inevitable  one,  that  the  border  "  Fortifications" 
whirli  thost!  immigrants  were  permitted  to  pass  tlirough,  were  the 
Fortifications  of  the  border;  the  Groat  Wall  of  Mazor.  And  as 
Thukoo  seema  U)  have  lieen  a  dintrict,  or  rt^ion  of  coimtrj'  (with 
Pitbom  as  its  capital,  or  chief  cItV)  at  or  near  the  eastern  bortler 
of  Tjower  Egy]>t,'  it  aeconlg  well  with  nil  the  kuowTi  facts  in  the 
case  to  find  the  Khetam  of  Zt>r,  and  the  Khetam  of  Thukoo,  and 
the  Khetam  of  Mcncptuh,  as  portions,  or  ofi  appurtenances,  of  the 
Great  Wall — the  Khetamoo  of  tJje  eiiHtern  bonier  of  Egypt — 
which  is  upon  the  edge  of  the  wilderness. 

There  are  various  other  references  in  the  papyri  to  the  Khe- 
tamoo, as  to  the  well-known  Border- liarrier  of  Lower  Egii'pt, 
dcsertward.  Thus,  for  ai^othor  example,'  a  father  writes  of  his 
son's  recall  to  the  boundary  of  his  owu  land  (when  the  son  had 


» A  terminal  *1  (or  oo)  is  the  ordinary  rign  of  &  pinral  Dnun  .^r  firSjective,  in  the  old 
Egyptiao  language. 

» S«  ffist.  0/  Eyypty  I.,  247 ;  also  Diet.  Gtog.,  p.  642. 
*MUt.  ^  Egypt,  I.,  232  /.  <  See  Ebcrs's  Goten  mm  SuumI,  p.  520. 

*  Smul.  Ptip.,  v.,  13,  as  transl&tci)  in  Bnigsch'a  Did.  Giog.,  p.  649. 
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started  out,  like  Sancho/  beyond  "  the  Frontier  M''all  which  the 
king  had  made  to  keep  off  tlie  Sakti ") :  ^'  My  sod,  urbo  was  on 
his  way  to  Phceuicia,  I  have  caused  to  rctarn  towards  theKhetamuf 
[the  '* Fortifications  "]  with  his  oompimions,  to  rr-rrUrr  JSffjfpL^^ 
Here,  as  in  otlicr  ca^Sj  llie  Khetamoo  would  ^eeoi  to  be  just  such  a 
well-defmed  border-barrier  as  we  know  the  Great  Wall  to  ha\ 
been. 

But  if  added  proof  in  thi^  direction  were  ntill  aaked  far,  it 
could  he.  found  with  t'(|ual  cxplicitne^  on  the  pictured  tnonuznenta,  m 
as  iu  the  written  papyri.     On  the  outer  wall  of  the  ^reat   hall  offl 
the  Temple  at  Kamnk^  there  is  a  series  of  eeulptured  designs,  r^ 
presenting  the  great  campaign  of  Setee  I.  in  the  north  and  in  the 
cast.*    In  one  of  these  designs  the  king  is  shown  as  having  reached 
the  bordci'  of  his  own  laud,  bringing  with  him  many  captives  and 
other  fipoiU  of  victory.     As  he  passes  thn)ugh  the  open  gates  of 
the  Fortifications,  and  crosses  the  bridge  which  spans  the  Great 
Canal  within,  he  is  welcomed  by  the  priests  and   the  princes  ofl 
Egypt  with  rejoicings  and  with  tributes  of  gratitude.      The   in- 
wriptions  at^companying  tliis  picture  show  that  the    fortificatioa  ^ 
which  the  king  is  immediately  passing  is  the  famous  **  Khetam  offl 
Zor ;  **  the  Border- Barrier  of  Mazor.'     It  wrtainly  is  most  im- 
probable timt  the  priests  and  people  of  Egypt  would  be  represented 
as  waiting  inside  a  di'tuchwl  interior  fortress  for  the  king  to  enter 
its  gates.     But  it  in  a  most  probable  supposition,  that  the  king's 
passing  through  tlic  gateway  of  the  Great  Wall,  which  we  know 
bordered  the  land  of  Kgy])t  in  the  direction  of  his  coming,  would 
he  recognized  and  jiieturcd  as  his  return  t<»  his  laud  and  his  people. 
And  as  if  to  make  it  clear   beyond  all  eootrovorhy  lliat  it  h  the 
border  Wall  of  Egj-pt  to  which   the  king  has  now  returned  in 


'  See  po^  47  /.,  ruprtt. 
*  TleproducNHl  in  LefMiiu'a  TVnJtm.,  Abth.  TTI^  Bt.  120  and  ICS. 
■  8«e  Eben'd  .£infPt-  ^-  <'*<  Buck,  Mom'*,  p.  80  /. ;  also  Brngich't  lliUL.  t\f  Egypt, 
II.,  Ifl. 
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triumph,  the  Inscriptiou  gives  the  very  words  of  the  king's  mar- 
shal in  proclaiiuiufi;  the  ruyul  victories  ;  ant)  those  words  show  that 
the  triumph  hiia  l)een  over  the  hostile  Shasoo^ — the  Arabs,  or 
Bed'ween,  or  Asiatics — whose  sweep  was  "  from  the  Khetam  of 
Zor  [or  Tar]  to  Kau'aan." ' 

A*  the  enemies  of  Eg>*pt  M-erc  not  at  tliis  time  inside  the  Great 
AVall  of  jte  eaHtern  border,*  it  would  here  neera  evident  tluit  the 
Khetam  of  Zor,  from  which  tJieir  western  boundary  began,  was 
identical  at  one  jKiint  at  least  with  the  Great  Wall  itself.  And  if 
the  Khetam  of  Zor,  or  the  Khetamoo,  and  the  Great  Wall  were 
identical  at  any  one  pointy  it  i»  mituml  that  the  designation  of 
Khelani,  or  Klietamoo,  hIiouM  oome  to  aftply  to  the  Gresit  Wall  all 
the  way  along  xta  eoiirse  ;  po  that  that  lino  would  be  spoken  of  in- 
terchangejvbly  as  the  Fortifirations,  or  as  the  Wall. 

Being  influenced  by  his  newer  geographical  theories  of  the  route 


P 
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1 "  The  Shubtms,  or  Scbsia.  was  a  ffenoric  terra  applied  to  Uio  Arab  or  Bcdonio 
tribe*  who  iuliabited  the  desert  bctvevu  Syriaand  the  northcasU-ru  frouUttr  of  Egypt; 
(hey  YTtrc  tt  great  wmrcr  of  onnoyancfa  to  thw  F.Kyj)tifln  kings,  and  were  conquered, 
but  ouly  for  a  ahftrt  time,  by  Aiiipnliutep  [.,  of  the  Eighteenth,  and  Seti  I.,  of  the 
Kioetccntb  r>>-Diutics."  (Nol«  to  tho  "  loBcription  of  Ncs-Hur,"  by  Paul  Pierret, 
Jtec.  of  Past.  VI.,  S3.) 

*  See  Lvpidm'n  Denkm.,  Abth.  III.,  Bl.  126.  a. ;  aim  Brugicb'a  Diet.  Qeog.,  p. 
«U/. 

>  Brugvch  {Hi9t.  of  E'j^pt.  II.,  12)  would  infer  from  tbia  picture.  "  that  the  Shaan 
had  premptl  farwanl  wcilward  ()iiile  into  tliu  propfrr  Egyptiiui  territory ; "  and  this 
idea  is  airain  expressed  by  him  iu  Vol.  II,,  p.  \Z2,  of  fain  IJiitory.  But  hia  own  ea- 
planatinn  of  the  record  of  Setee's  nampaign  sbown,  that  ut  thix  vcjy  time  the  E^'ption 
Btronghnlds  were  occupieil  outside  of  the  Grvat  Wall,  even  beyond  Ostracmi'  to  Absa- 
qab;  and  it  is  erident  that  wliilu  Aahmes  and  Amenhotep  hnd  fjrpolled  the  Shaioo 
and  r«-wallod  them  nnt  frotn  the  Pelta,  Setee  had  now  nndcrtakcn  tbe  Hubjugation 
of  them  in  their  raanung)i,/rom  the  Great  Wall,  or  border  Furtifiration,  of  hia  domain, 
to  Kana'an.  a  RtronjE*  fortrcM  of  tticir  retnott'r  stretch. 

This  fortress  nf  Kana'aii  ban  not  been  identi(ie<l.  It  ia  pietiire<l  iia  crowning  a  hill- 
top, with  a  lake  near  it  Hnurteb  biu  Rtrnn^ly  pnnu(:;h  prnpoiced  to  find  it  in  the 
'Arabah,  and  has  suggested  the  Head  Sen  fm-  the  lake  {Hltt.  of  Fnypt.  I.,  248;  II., 
Mfy,  But  the  route  of  Setpe  waa  up  norlheaaterly  t'.^ward  Pliilintiii,  not  out  eaalcrly 
the  desert;  as  the  places  which  are  known,  in  the  sculptured  record,  abond- 
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of  the  exodus,  Bnig^h  has  latterly*  8upp08ed  tluit  tlic  Klictom 
of  Zor  of  this  triumphal  roprcsentatioii  at  KarDak,  U  a  double 
fortreaa  at  some  distance  westward  of  the  line  of  the  Great  Wall. 
He  even  siys  \\\^\s'  tliat,  "  aouordiug  Ut  this  drawing,  Uie  strong 
place  of  Klietani  was  situated  on  l)Oth  banks  of  a  river  (the  Pclu- 
siac  arm  of  the  Xilc)/'  *  a  stream  "  s\varming  with  crooodiles,  and 
with  [its]  banks  covered  with  reeds."'  Birch*  (whose  high  atUiin- 
ments  in  Kg^'ptian  studies  arc  less  marked  in  the  realm  of 
geographical  details")   follows   Brugsch  in  this  surprising  state- 

ontlj  prove.  And  this  fortrcn  of  "  Kona'an  "  U  Again  rafcrrad  to  lu  in  the  "  land  of 
Zulii,"  wliich  compriwd  tlie  PhillMine  and  Phmiician  otmutry  (HUt.  of  Jvjjfpt,  II., 
164,  420) ;  and  yet  aguiii.ason  tltv  ntJid  Ui  Anuidiu,  (»r  Uw  Onmli^  (iivv  Rec.  of  I\utj 
II.,  5t).  Ite  reprowdtfltion,  on  a  dt-Ut-hwl  hill,  with  a  Inke  near  it,  fojrt^her  with 
its  nuinu,  wuuM  buum  to  idcnliiy  it  uami^cakably  vith  Mount  Tabor,  fniin  the  mm- 
mit  of  wliieb  there  Ik  seen  the  Lake  of  Oalilw,  which  is  called  in  the  Kgvption  re- 
ConU  the  T^akt^  of  Knian  {See  Rec.  of  PnaC  tl.,  42,  50) ;  and  near  the  hnse  of  which, 
iodec'l,  the  .inuruirs  of  the  Kiahun  form  oa  it  were  a  lake,  aflcr  a  ralu.  This  fortreaa 
Is  nne-rwanU  called  iJupiir;  bat  it  mu  specifically  the  fbrtjvM  of  the  Plain,  or  the 
Ktmii'ari ;  the?  fltron^hold  of  the  plains  of  that  reiirinn  indurlii^r  thu  ^rcat  Plain  of 
Esdntclrtn.  It  t!t  not  nereiMiir>-  to  HnpiKiw  that  the  Hdomitish  Shiiwin  wi're  the  only 
enemies  vaii(|ui-thed  by  Set««.  lie  began  with  them,  at  his  <iwa  iKjnlcr  WnlJ,  and 
■wppt  un  thruu^fh  tlic  land  of  Zuhi,  and  up  to  the  key-fortress  of  thu  p]uin<)  nmr  the 
Lake  of  Galilee,  mniting  whomsoerer  ho  met  on  the  way.  Yet  the  Midlaitites  and 
Amalekitcs,  and  childrrD  of  the  Eaat.  (the  Shaitoo,)  had  Hwny  in  the  dnys  of  JadgM, 
up  to  that  vt-ry  re^fion  (Contp.  Judges*:  1-13;  5;  14,  lt»-21 ;  «1:  1-5,  SA);  as  ihej 
may  hare  hud  in  the  days  of  Sl'14.-«.  In  fiujt,  everything  goei  to  identify  the  fortress 
of  Kuna'an  with  tlie  forirees  un  Mount  Tabor. 

»  DmgBoli's  Oeographie  {Tafel  XLVIII.l  shows  that  he  had  aooUier  opinion  as  to 
thin  Khetjua,  before  adopUjig  hi«  lattT  theory  of  the  exodoa. 

» I(i«t.  of  Effifpt,  IT..  3W.  «  Ihid.,  II.,  12.  *  r*7ypl,  p.  115. 

»  As,  f«r  Iwrtaiice.  when  he  would  find  In  the  Epyptiao  "GaJlu,"  or  *'  Tani."  or 
"  Garu."  "  the  frontier  town  of  Kgy}tt.  proltohly  Ileroopolis,  if  it  [*  not  Pithoin,  which 
has  Uwn  nt  all  tiinos  the  frontier  and  key  of  Efiypt"  (^pi/pt.  p.  IIM;  and  ogaia  la 
the  same  phwsc  would  find  "  P.'lti»lum  or  Tmr  "  (Rrf.  o/  Piut.  11..  38.  notel,  which 
as  "Sin"  han  {jenenilly  Iwwn  eoontt^  the  "key  t<>  K-r^pt ;  "  and  yet  atrain  would  find 
lu  this  some  "  Pithuni "  (Eyjfl't,  p.  1251  •'  the  citadLd  of  Tanis,"  or  Zoon.  and  ihi«  oi 
a  stronghold  in  the  line  of  the  Great  Wall  of  SwwitriH ;  and  once  morr  would  find  in 
thiflOallu— Khetam— BeroopaUs— Pelttsinm— TWnr— Sia— Pithom— Taai*— thedwel* 
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mentJ  A  fatal  ohjoction  to  this  theon'  would  seem  to  be  foiuid  in 
an  intwriplioD  on  tlie  famous  j)it'tiii-e  itadf,  declaring  tliat  the  water 
which  the  viotorions  king  is  cnfcssiog  is  not  a  bnmoU  of  tho  Nilf, 
but  it  "  Ta-Tetxdt;'  "  The  Cutting ;  "  >  the  Great  Canal  which  waa 
doubtless  protectttl  by  tlie  Grwit  Wall,  or  the  Khetamoo  of  Zor,  in 
the  daya  of  this  Pharaoh.* 

As  Ebers  has  suggested,  this  Karnak  picture,  "  in  spite  of  its 
apparent  aimplicity  and  naiveti,  Is  of  the  greiitcrft  significance  and 
importaDoc"  *  Its  value  in  the  settling  of  several  questions  con- 
cerning the  route  of  the  exodus  is  evcu  greater  than  has  been 
generally  recogni/etl,  even  after  what  Kbers  has  said  of  it.  Tliat 
Brugsch  could  not  deny  the  force  of  this  hieroglyphic  i-eierence  to 
"the  cutting,"  is  shown  in  the  fact  timt  in  hi»"Gci.>gritpliic  dcs  Alien 
.^^ptens"*  he  gave  a  sketch  of  the  Karnak  picture,  and  marked 
as  the  "  A'tno/ f on  i/woo/^ofw "  the  very  stream  which  he  now 
calls  "  the  Pelusiac  arm  of  the  Nile  ;  *'  and  at  the  same  time  he 
marked  the  water  into  which  this  t^nal  entcrofl  as  "  J)er  heutigc 
Birkd  ThiweJi  See  "  ("the  modern  T^kc  Timseh").  But  that  was 
before  his  adoptiou  of  an  old-time  theory  of  the  exodus  required 
of  Brugsch  a  re-arranging  of  the  identifications  of  sites  in  Iy>wer 
Eg)-])t,  and  an  "improvement"  on  the  plain  declarations  of  the 
hieroglyphic  inscriptions.* 


lingplace  of  "the  liw»ti!o  Shwni  "  In  ihe  dajrs of  Srtee  I.  {Ef;ypt,  p.  1H>.  Or  y*t 
Again,  when  he  wuuM  find  Stuietu  stoppinii;  at  •'  a  i<>wn  in  Lower  KprjU  of  the  13th, 
(xr  Ileliopolite  nome/'  some  tinie  after  he  h&J  paMcd  the  Oreut  Wall,  and  entered  th« 
tMrrty  dewrt  (Ree.  0/  Pott,  VI.,  I3G,  note). 

"  AdiI  Qcikie  {TIoutm  with  the  Bihlt.  IT.,  173  /.)  actnally  cros«M  tho  T^tnitie  arm 
of  the  Nile  on  thb  bridge.  Can  he  hsTe  been  mWcd  by  the  E^nrptian  designation  of 
the  canal—  Ta-  Tenat  t 

*  The  inwrriptinn  ii  between  the  banlu  of  tho  pictured  itreAm  (See 
Lc{Mitu'»  Denim.,  Abth.  Til.,  Bl.  128.  a),  in  the  form  here  (jiven  in  the 
nufgin.  '  See  p.  51  /.,  fupra, 

•  Pict.  Bg^,  n.,  23.  •  Tftfel  XI-VITT. 

•  Bniijsch,  inJemI,  eouies  back  to  tho  "  Cotting  "  idea  in  his  biter  Gto- 
Sraphieul  Diittonarj/  (p.  591). 
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ODce  more,  the  faxnoaA  poem  of  Pentanr  (a  copy  of  whic^ 
■{^lean  on  another  face  of  the  same  wall  at  Karnak  which  presents 
the  scolptured  records  of  Setee)  briogs  out  the  fact  that  Khetam  [or 
Khetamoo]  was  the  Great  AVall  of  f^'pu  Beginuiog  with  the 
accustomed  tribute  to  the  kiiig'  (Raiueaes  XL),  whoee  beitno  ex- 
ploits are  now  to  be  recorded,  the  poem  details  tlic  preparations  lor 
a  great  campaign,  as  preUminary  to  the  move  from  the  Pltnniuiuc 
capital.'  "  \5\jex  the  king  had  armed  his  people  and  hits  diariuts, 
aod  in  like  manner  tlie  Shardoniana,  which  wptc  once  his  pnsoners, 
....  then  was  the  orUcr  given  them  for  the  battle.  The  king  took 
his  way  downward:^  and  bia  people  and  his  chariots  accompanied 
him^  and  followed  the  best  road  on  tlielr  march."  And  thev  came 
to  the  borders  of  the  Walled  Land.  Only  the  Great  Wail  itself 
was  to  be  paaeed  before  thev  were  on  the  desert-road  northward. 
"  In  the  fifth  year,  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  month  Payni,  the 
fortress  of  Khetam  of  the  Land  of  Zar  [the  Fortifications  of  the 
Walled  Laml^  opened  to  the  king.  ...  Aa  if  he  luul  been  the  gtid 
of  war,  Monthu  himself,  the  whole  world  trembled  [at  his  ap- 
proocli],  and  terror  seized  all  eDcmies  who  came  near  to  bow  them- 
selves before  the  king.  And  his  warriors  passed  by  the  path  of  the 
desert,  and  went  on  along  the  roods  of  the  north."  The  Great  Wall 
itself  being  recognised  in  the  Xhetam  [or  Khetamoo]  hcrD  men- 
tioned, and  this  opening  of  its  gates  is  a  fit  opening  for  tlie  heroic 
poem  ;  but  to  count  tliis  Khctum  lus  a  single  border  fortress  which 
the  king  went  into  and  out  of,  is  to  belittle  alike  the  ]>oem  and  its 
theme.  Picture  and  poem  combine  to  show  that  the  Khetam  of 
Zor  is  the  Great  Wall  of  Lower  Egypt 


inlMftI 


1  "  King  BjimesM  Miamnn — Va^  helirf  Csrererl**  Here  is  the  evlier  eqni 
of  the  "  Gnd  save  the  king  "  which  was  the  cry  of  the  Inadites  at  the  tnau^tintMi 
of  Sanl  (1  Snm.  10 :  S4),  and  which  ii  echoed  in  erery  land  of  a  king  to-dsr. 

>  This  beinnninjt  of  the  poem  of  Pentaar  b  not  gf rea  in  Lvshingtoa'a  Innslnliaa 

(in  Ret,  of  Past,  II.,  65  ff.).    I  quote  from  Bragich'a  tnoalatioa  (in  hie  Si$i,  ^ 

Sg)f}4.  U..  56). 

*  7%Me  bncketeo  worda  an  of  my  uwertKn. 
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Afi  to  the  corrcs{K)ndence  of  the  P^yptian  wonl  "  Khetam  " 
with  the  Hebrew — or  the  Hebraized — woi*d  **  Eihaiu/'  there  is 
more  than  a  mere  probability.  Brugsch's  first  assertion  of  it  as  a 
fact'  did  not  give  it  full  aooeptanoe  with  pbilologiste.^  After- 
wanL*  Bnigsch  strcngthcnwl  liis  rlaim  by  argument;*  and  Ebers* 
added  to  the  force  of  the  evideuee  ahxjady  produced.  Even  more 
than  all  that  has  been  shown  by  these  two  schohirs  can  be  brought 
forward  in  support  of  the  claimed  correspondence. 

It  is  admitted  by  all  students  of  Egyptology  that  iu  the  days  of 
the  Hebrew  exodus,  and  earlier,  there  was  a  notable  intermingling 
of  the  Egyptian  and  Semitic  languages  in  Lower  Egj-pt.  "The 
memorial  stones,  coffins,  and  rolls  of  papyrus  found  in  the  ceme- 
teries of  ancient  Egypt,"  says  Brugsch,*  "testiiy  tJie  undoubted 
presence  of  Semitic  persons,  who  were  settled  in  the  valley  of  the 

Nile,  and  bail,  so  to  speak,  obtained  djc  rights  of  citizenship 

We  only  need  to  glance  over  Lieblein's  valuable  list  of  Egj-ptian 
proper  names,  to  be  fully  persuatled  of  this  fact."  By  this  inter- 
mingling of  the  races,  not  only  did  Semitic  word^  come  into 
frequent  use  iu  I^ypt,  but  the  blended  peoples  "  even  turned 
Egyptian  words  themselves  into  Semitic,  by  a  dissection  of  the 
_  syllables,  if  we  may  use  such  an  expression."'  This  being  the  case, 
I  we  cannot  wonder  at  fin^ling  an  Eg\-ptiau  word  adopted  into  He- 
■  brew  with  more  or  less  of  a  provincial  cast  in  its  re-shaping. 
I  Brugsch  and  Eljcrs  have  shown  that  the  rejection  of  the  initial 
b^in  the  Egyptian  word  "  khetam  "  is  thoroughly  iu  aooordanoe 

W      1 "  Khetam,  the  meaninij  nf  which  *  a  shut-ap  plao*/  *  fortrcBS,'  eftmpletcly  ftRreei 
with  Uie  Hebrew  Etham  \HUi.  of  Egypt,  T,  2341.  " 

«  "It  dhoald  bo  remarked  that  Profewor  R.  Smith  [W.  Robertson  Smith!,  lookinit 
at  the  qaesaon  from  a  phil.. logical  point  of  view,  regard*  Bnigsch'*  identification  of 
the  Khetam  of  the  monamenta  with  the  Kthara  of  Exodns  m  quite  inadequate." 
(OreTille  Chester,  in  Surv.  of  »'«*.  iW.,  "Special  PapcrB,"  p.  97.) 

"  i>ict.  (?toj..  p.  637.  «  Qoaen  turn  Sinai,  p.  521. 

*  Hirt.  o/  Effypt,  h,  341.  •  MUt.  nf  Egypt,  I..  343. 
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with  the  E^ptian  liuifpio^,  anil  Ihnt  it  appears  in  the  Coptic,  to 
IkOm  (•tnu,),  thorn  (*om..)^  and  torn  fiou,),  whic^i  are  9ii1>fitnnnve8.^ 
meaning  "  closare,"  and  ''walling/*  and  which  are  radically  con-^ 
Dccted  witli  the  Coptic  verb  M«irm,  "to  shut."  Brugst'h  further 
d&ims  that  the  E,  or  A  (K)»  of  the  Hebrew  "  Etham  "  may  fairly 
be  taken  as  a  reprcseutative  of  the  Egyptian  hlie;  that  the  root 
hhatam  is  common  to  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  as  well  as  to  Egyptian ; 
that  rhanges  similar  to  that  of  the  £g)*]Jtian  khe  into  the  Hebrew 
Ef  take  place  in  the  Hebrew  it&clf,  as  for  instance  atom  and 
khatham,  both  meaning  "  to  shut,"  "  to  cloee  /'  which  are,  in  spite 
of  tiic  diflcrenoc  of  a  and  kh^  and  t  {tdJi)  and  Oi  (tau)  inoontrover- 
tibly  connected  by  root. 

The  Septnagint  rendering  of  tlic  Hebrew  "  Etham  "  is  Othom 
i^Odthtijf  which  &hows  a  variation  from  the  present  Hebrew  text  in 
YOcaliaitioD  at  leasi^  It  13  noteworthy  that  the  Arabic  word^f 
(  jjel  )  othmj  or  othom  ;  uUim,  or  tx//mm,  means  "  citadel ; "  "  forti- 
fication built  from  stones."  Tlie  Arabic  word  corresponds  with 
the  Hebrew  "  Etham  "  in  all  the  consonants  except  one ;  the  th  is 
a  tha  instead  of  a  ti — which  would  be  the  literal  representation  of 
the  Hebrew  th.  This  variation  is  not  uncommon,  as  an  actual 
cotmt  and  comparison  shows ;  it  takes  place  oftcnest  in  cases  where 
the  corresponding  Aramean  form  shows  a  tKth  (Arabic  Ma). 
In  these  cases  there  oi^cn  exist  side  by  side,  in  tlie  Aramaic,  th< 
Hebrew,  and  the  Arabic,  forms  in  both  idh  (or  Ota)  and  tou  (1 
fi);  as  for  example  in  kathaph  (HO^)  and  'aMap^u(L.Aia£)  which 
are  radically  connected  and  show  this  variation,  with  another  also. 
It  is  certainly  not  unreasonable  to  suspect  a  similar  hwtorical  vari- 
ation in  the  "  Etham  "  case ;  inasmuch  as  there  are  found  in  the 
Hebrew  itself  two  verbs,  khcUham  (0??,  tau  for  M).  aud  kliatam 
{oor^  teth  for  0»  *>oth  meaning  radically,  according  to  Furst,'  "to 
close ; "  also  an  atom  (^^'J),  with  the  same  meaning.     These  three 
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I  Hebrew  plainly  corroborate  the  other  evi<lence  of  the 
connection  of  Ethani  with  khdumy  "  to  close ; "  and  also  with  the 
Arabic  othonij  **  a  citadel,"  or  "  a  fort."  * 

It  appears  to  be  evident,  therefore,  that  the  common  Egyptian 
noun  **  khetam  "  {"  a  fortreifis,"  or  "  a  closure  "),  came  to  be  applied 
as  a  prop*?r  name  to  the  Khetam,  or  the  Khctamoo  of  Zor  ;  to  the 
Grwit  Wall,  or  the  strong  line  of  Fortifications,  on  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Lower  Egypt,  along  the  edge  of  the  wilderness.  The 
Eg^-ptians  called  this  border-barrier,  indiflerently,  by  their  own 
name,  Antnm,  or  Khi'tamno ;  the  Wall,  or  the  Fortifications.  The 
Hebrews  called  it  indifferently  by  their  own  pure  Hebrew  name 
"Shur  [the  Wall]  whicJi  Ls  before  Egypt/'  and  by  the  Hebraized- 
Eg^>'ptian  name  "  Etham  [the  Fortifioatious]  at  the  edge  of  the 
wilderness."  Naturally  therefore,  the  desert  which  was  just  be- 
yond the  Great  M'all  was  known  to  the  Hebrews,  indifferently,  as 
"  tLe  Wilderness  of  Shur,"  or  "  the  Wilderuees  of  Etham." 


3.  THE  THREE  ROADS  DESERTWARD. 


W     From  the  earliest  historic  days,  there- aeem  to  have  been  three 
great  highwa)^  out  of  Lower  Egypt  eastward.      Each  of  these 

I  roads  had  its  well  known  cognouionj  or  descriptive  title,  by  which 
h  yma  spoken  of  in  the  days  of  the  Hebrew  sacred  writings,  and 
by  which  it  would  be  instantly  recognized  by  Hebrews  and  Eg)-p- 
tian^  alike.  These  three  roads  passed  out,  at  the  left,  at  the 
centre,  and  at  the  right,  as  one  faced  eastward  from  the  Delta. 
They  were  railed,  in  that  onkr:  "tlie  Way  of  the  Land  of  the 
Philistines,"*  "the  Way  of  Shur,"'  "the  Way  of  the  Red  Sea,"  or 


iSince  the  above  wdm  in  typu  I  find  Chat  the  very  word  <U€tn  (or  etem)  "  to  »hut 

Bp"  existed  in  the  ancient  Egyptian   (/]o  V\  C,    ,/)V     Sco  McCnuley'B  Dia. 

of  Sierog.  p.  12.    Thi*  leenii  deetdTe. 

*Exod.lS:  17.  "Ora.  16:  7. 
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"the  Way  of  the  TTiMeraeaB  of  tJie  Red  Sea;"'  or,  "the  PhiUstia 
Road,"  "the  Wall  Roiul,"  and,  "the  Red  Sea  Road."' 

Our  Eii|;]ish  trannlation  has  misted  many  rea<lers  into  the  belief 
that  the  term  used  iu  d«jigii«tiug  tlwsc  well-known  roads,  "the 
way  of,"  neoessarily  indicated  "iu  the  dlrcetiou  of,"  or  "by,"  or 
"toward;"  but  the  Hebrew  word  employ«l  (^^t  cfrrdtA) means 
literally  a  "  road,"  a  "  beaten  track,"  a  "  trodden  course."  '  It  is ' 
translated  iu  Bcverul  instances,  "  highway  ; "  as,  "  tlie  king's  high- 
way."' 

Traces  of  all  three  of  tliese  great  highways  out  of  Egypt  are  to 
be  found  to-day,  as  they  could  have  been  found  at  any  time  since 
tlic  days  of  Abraham  and  the  early  Pharaohs. 

4.    THE  PHILI5TTA  ROAD. 

"  The  Way  of  the  Land  of  the  Philistines,"  or  the  nortliemmost 
road  of  tlw  throe,  was  the  road  more  commonly  taken  by  the 
Pharaohs  on  their  expeditions  into  Canaan  and  Syria.  It  is 
spoken  of  by  Brngsrh  as  "  the  old  royal  road  along  the  coast  of 
the  Metliterronean  Seii,  the  well-known  'road  of  the  Philistines' 
of  Scripture,  the  road  Zahi  of  the  monuments."*  Strabo*  de- 
scribes it  as  coming  in  near  Pcliisium,  from  the  regions  cost  of 
Egypt     It  crossed  the  line  of  lakes  which  form  the  \ycA  of  the 

»Kxod.  13:  18;  Num.  14:  25;  «I:  4;  DcuLl:  40;  2:  I. 
■Itnice  {TravfU,  I.,  230/.)  described  these  three  roads  out  of  Efryivt  etAtnrd, 
■Ithongh,  like  so  many  oUien,  he  did  not  obaervo  ibtt  they  were  naiunl  In  the  Bible 
text.    Hu  teslimnny  'w  a1I  tlic  more  valuable  iu  it«  impartiality.  fin>m  ilie  fact  thai 
he  thinks  that  no  one  of  tliese  roods  was  taken  by  the  Inratditea  in  their  exndus. 

■The  term  la  atill  in  oomroon  nso  amon^  the  Arab*.  See,  e.  g.,  the  refereooei  in 
the  notoa  of  Profonar  Palmor  (Bwyint^B  Lije  of  Polmer,  p.  203)  to  "the  '  Way  of 
Wady  Remllah/  the  *Way  AtrHbln,'  and  the  'Way  of  the  Ut^."'  (Se«,  aluk 
p.  74  /.,  lupm.) 

«Nnm.  20:  27;  31 :  22.  ^Hiti.  of  Egypt,  U  3S6- 

•Qcog.,  Bk.  XVn..  chap.  I..  {2L 
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mulcrn  Suez  Canal,  jiu*t  north  of  Lake  Ballnli,  at,  a  point  still 
known  as  "  KI-QAutui'ali,"  '  "  tlie  Bridge,"  or  *'  die  Arch,"  or  "  the 
Spun;"  whtTc,  Ix-lore  llie  tluys  of  the  canal,  Ihe  luixlt-rn  oaravnn 
route  between  Kjypl  au<l  Syria  iiassecl  over  a  two-art'Led  bridge,' 
in  the  line  of  "  the  caruviiu  route  "  whit-ii  Ebcrs  speciiifs  as  *'  lead- 
ing in  ancient  times  from  Syria  into  J^pt."  *  Its  poissige  of  tlie 
Great  Wall  must  have  been  ut  some  distance  northeast  of  this 
bridge.  The  "  I'eutiuger  Tables  "  *  would  seem  to  show  that  the 
Roman  rood  in  tliis  diifX'tiou  ran  clothe  along  the  Mediterraneuu 
shore. 

»  This  Arabic  lenn  El-QunlanUi  ( 5  Ja-iAjl)  ig  translated  bjr  Freytag  (Lexicon, «. ».) 
"the  bridge."  I'almer  ("Name  Ut^tn,"  Surv.  o/  We»l.  Pat.,  pp.  23,  63,  162,  etc.) 
Imulate*  it  "the  mrrh."  It  ncvnut  to  lUnTiir  from  "JiHr"(  y*--v  )  or  "Gisr'* 
(th«  Armbic  ^  i«  pronounced  as  hard  "g"  in  Kgypt,  and  m  "g"  anft,  or  "j"  In 
Syria  and  Arabia),  also  sonietituoK  iranidai^d  the  "  brid^/'  in  that  it  bail  tbe  idea  of 
a  "apou,"  either  by  archway  or  other  r>pen  stretch,  wiiilu  the  hitter  muy  bo  a,  solid 
causeway.  Am  to  Ihui,  lee  a  foDt-ni>tc  n  fuw  jKigen  farther  on.  This  passway  of  tho 
nonbern  nNul  to  Syria  In  also  called  "  Qantarat  el-Khazuvh,"  ur  vinilarly  "  Giar  el- 
QnoAteer,"  "The  Hridgc  of  the  Treasnry."  (See  the  TopographicQl  Chirt  of  Egypt 
ID  Ibc  AtlaaofKapoleon's  i>?*cn;/>(.  rfc  CEgyple;  Berch^ns's  />  Dbseri  <U  Smz,  p.  41; 
BrogMb's  Ilul.  oj  Eyj/pt.  I T.,  42(1 ;  Baedeker's  TMwer  Efjypt,  p.  422  /. ;  aluu  "  Map  of 
tbeDelU"  in  the  latter.)  b  this  a  reference  to  the  ancient  itore-booses,  or  groin 
Trg'^'"*,ui  "  izvaanre-citiea  "  (Exod.  1:  II),  to  which  thlspasswoy  wasa  prominent 
■pprDoch  ?  Or  duca  il  Indicate  an  Oriental  estitmitc  of  tbe  Delta  as  tbe  ^unt  treomiry 
of  food  for  tlie  fmtslde  world  ?  "All  conntries  came  into  Egi-pt, ...  for  tn  buy  corn  " 
(0«.  4t :  57).  Tacitus  (Hht.  Bk.  III.,  chnp.  8)  speaks  of  "jEyypt\u  elaugtra  anno- 
lur.*"  "Ejiyptthc  trcainre-hoiwe  fclorare"]  of  com  ["annual  prcKlnoe"].  "  Esrypt 
.  .  .  most  have  V»een  to  the  wanderinjr  trihen  of  Aitia  what  the  Rriman  empire  was  to 
the  Celtic  and  fl<Khic  races  whf^n  they  fimt  crosKed  the  AIp.i.  E^pt  is  to  them  the 
land  of  plenty,  whilst  the  nt'i^bliorin:;  nations  starve;  it«  Inng  strip  of  garden-land 
was  tho  Oasis  of  the  primitive  world."  (Stanley's  Sinai  and  PiU.,  IntnMluction,  p. 
ax./.) 

"  Berch^re'a  Z<  Ditnt  de  Sue*,  p.  63. 
■Ebcni's  Pict.  E^pt,  11..  21. 
And  Poole  (Oitie»  of  Egypt,  p.  lU)  adds:  "The  frontier  wall  has  d!itappear«Ml, 
with  ila  fortfl,  but  the  eastwanl  road,  whereby  the  great  armies  of  Egypt  went  to  war 
in  Syria,  is  yet  followed  by  the  camTan^." 

«  See  a  copy  of  these  in  Mcnke'a  B^>elatku,  No.  VI. 
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tfa*  batb  of  UukI, 
^t»lhe  AmuB  <n  tbe  WaO 
tolism  Ibhi  tte  n«d  vUcfa 
■d  oat  of  Egrpt;'  md  down  ilrig 
DT  ilBBS  ^bIu  Be  snuumed  ocCwbsi 
Ik  WitIL'  It ««  pnfariitf  alot^  dik  roole  tiiat 
Jacob  vent  dowB  iDtoEgjplyfagr  dwvi^fif  Beenhi^aiid 
mrd,  "  ia  the  vagme  vUeh  FInnah  bad  aent  to  cany  him,' 
when  be  nov«d  thitber  vitb  his  fiunilr  at  the  tnvitatioQ 
4<Mpb.  Tnpidffitil  ptoof  of  this  b  givea  in  the  Scptuagint 
rtHMBCBt,  that  at  that  time,  ^  Joaeph  having  yoked  his  chariots  w<eot 
op  to  meet  Inael  his  &thcr  at  HofDopolB;"'  for  do  probable 
locstioo  of  Heroopolis  would  pot  that  dty  on  the  route  from  the 
tbeo  capital  of  Eg^'pC  to  the  PhiliMia  Rotul  into  the  Delta.  Again, 
presumably,  it  was  along  the  Way  of  Shtir  that  Joeeph  went  up 
to  ITobnin  and  retamod  thcDoe,  on  the  occasion  of  the  burial 
bm  fatiu^r/  for  Hebron  was  on  that  Wall  Road. 

■  Oto.  1(1:  7.  'Om.  12:  S-10;  13:  1-3.  >  Ocn.  18:  1  :  30:  t. 

•0«o.4fl:  IT.  'Gro.W:  29. 

*  On.  M  •  7-14.    "  Th(t  niato  taken  by  Jiiculi'a  ftin«ral  |iiuMnioo  ma  eridcnt]| 

alonifttie  nHiinl  csmvin  r^vl  hctween  the  iK-'tm  and  Hehnm.  .  .  .  The  E^YpUan  at- 
tfii'lHiiU  waited  auauiwlu)n  in  tins  aoigliborhwHl  of  Boetsheba,  while  tb« 
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As  each  of  tlie  other  roafU  passed  the 
Great  Wall  at  one  of  its  flaiiks,  the  Wall 
Xload    probably  pass^ecl    it  at  its   oentre. 
\A'est  of  the  Wall,  ltd  t-ourse  wa.s  prohahly 
betweeu  Lake  Ballah  und   Ijike  Timssih, 
near  the  northern  end  of  the  latter,  across 
the  high  table  land  El-Gisr ;  "The  Bridge/'  5- 
*•  The  Causeway,"  or  "  The  Thrwhoid." ' 
This  would  bring  it  not  far  from  the  site   ^ 
of  the  modern  Station  Isoia'tlceya. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  diagram  of  a 
sectiou   through    the    Istlimus    of    Suez,  °~ 
along  the  line  of  the  modern  cnnal,  given 
herewith,    that    the     plateau    of    El-Gisr  g_ 
is   the  highest  ground    l)ctween   the    two 


ttBa-sSasSSa' 
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went  »Jouc>  through  the  windini;  passes  up  to  the  an- 
flCBtral  ftcpulchn*  at  Ilebroa  "(Drew's  Scrip.  luntU,  p. 
86,  note). 

'  The  Ambic  *'  Gi»r  "  (  y***^  )  Is  common])'  Irmu- 
Uteil  the  "  Bridge  "  (See,  e.  ff.,  Eli  Smith's  Arabic  !□• 
<iex"in  ttohioaoD'n  Sih.  /?<■«.,  first  wl.,  ItT,,  Appcnil., 
p.  2t5;  PiUm«r'»  "  Jdmie  LiKtit,"  Sure,  of  JIVrf  Pui., 
pp.  38, 43.  127,  etc. ;  aim  Freytag'a  /^.  ».  v.  "  Our  ") . 
Bat  FreylAj;  aUo  rciiden  it  11  "causeway  "  (**  Via  ta- 
pidibta  atrni't"  French  " chtntMix").  Aj^In,  it  is  a, 
Kimetimei  reodcrcd  "  the  threxhold."  "' '  El'Oisr  ' 

is  Aiubio  BJ^ifice  '  elevation,'  and  onrrvapoad-i   wry 
Dearly  with  oar  wurd  'throahold'"  (Berch^rc'a  Dttert    _ 
of  Sua,  p.  W.     See,  also,  Baedeker's  Lower  Egyiit,  p. 
422).     A^D  (at^mrUing  to  Dr.  11.  II.  .laiaap,  of  Bay- 
roM),  it  ii  a  term  applied  to  the  Urgur  beams  or    ^ 
irtriogers  of  the  ceiling  of  a  houM; ;    beams  which    Z 
bridge  the  tpaee  between  the  walU,  while  ihey  may    ^ 
serve  as  a  thmdiohl,  nr  iiili,rif  the  ronms  nbfive.     It 
will  be  Men  that  whether  the  tt'rm  as  ap]>licd  to  thia 
pUleaa.beundentoodM" The  Bridge/'   "  The  Caiuewny,"  or    "The  Threehold," 
it  plainly  soggeBtii  the  idea  of  a  main  poasage  Juat  here.    Jiutinian  (/ruCO.,  Lib. 
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shores;  and  it  is  probable  that  such  has  been  tlie  case  in  all  this 
geological  epoch,*  It  is  true  tlmt  there  has  been  much  of  fanciful 
speculation  on  this  jwiut,  togctlier  witli  no  little  of  honest  doubling 
and  inquiry;  but  the  finally  galliei'c*!  facts  of  the  ca.se  would 
seem  sulficient  to  put  the  matter  at  rest,  within  tlie  limits  of  tlie 
above  staten)eut.  The  first  careful  surveys  and  scientific  exami- 
nations of  Lower  £^*pt  us  a  M-holc,  iu  modern  times,  were  made 
by  the  great  French  Commiesion  under  General  Bonaparte  (a,  d. 
1798-lftOl)  ;  luid  the  Maps  and  Mcmoire  of  tlmt  ConimLssiou,  as 
published  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  are  still  invaluable 
as  a  thesaurus  of  information  on  many  of  the  special  ]x>ints 
which  they  cover.  The  essay  of  M,  lioziere  on  the  "  Ancient 
limits  of  tlie  Red  Sea/**  includes  a  full  discussion  of  scientific 
and  historic  indications  of  the  changes  in  the  configuration  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez;  and  his  conclusion  is,  that  both  geology  and 
history  go  to  show  that  that  region  has  been  substantially  as  at 
present  during  all  this  geological  eix>ch.*  Any  independent  and 
thorough  investigation  must  reach  the  same  conclusion. 

Bct\vecn  the  Bitter  T^kc«  and  the  present  head  of  tlie  Gulf 
of  Suez,  there  stand  the  heights  of  Slialoof,  an  im[)as8able  l>arrter  to 
the  wtitcrs  of  the  Gulf,  and  which  arc  clearly  of  the  tertiary  for- 


I.,  Tit.  Xir.,  3S)  seyi  that,  as  "  the  threxholdi  mnlce  a  certafn  hoanHniy  in  ■ 
hoosc,  BO  oIm)  the  ancivut^  deaigood  that  the  botiadary  of  the  empire  shoold 
be  it*  threshold.  Hvace  also  it  wrm  called  tlie  threnhold."  Wilkinson  (Jn«.  Byypt,^ 
I.,  71)aadBrugscU(//i>f.  £Vvp^  H  ,  3«a)  irimslale '*Guir '*  aa  "Dj-kc;"  they,  per- 
haps, hiiving  in  luiutl  its  "cansfway  "  Bignificfllino. 

I  The  dJngrnm  guvii  i»  rrom  J^-oettdin^i  ^Z* /n«f.  <^  JUi»A.  f^tieerv  (EngUbd), 
for  1867,aceompaQ]ring  a  paper  by  >[.  Borttl,  of  Parla, 

■"M^molre  nir  Iu  Andennei  Limltes  de  U  Mer  BoogQ,"  in  JflbMHfv«  tat 
VBgxfpu  (Vol.  I.,  pp.  187-192),  Paris,  1803. 

■  It  is  trne  thai  another  niemlicr  of  thU  Commission  (M.  Du  Ilota  kyvA,  in  Tnl. 
Vni.,  pp.  77-143  of  thii  work)  incidentally  exprvesea  (he  opinion  that  the  for- 
mer  limits  of  the  Guirof  Suez  were  greater  than  now ;  but  he  brini^  no  nev  facts  io 
support  of  that  position,  nor  doea  be  argue  the  question,  like  M.  Kozi^re. 
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mation,  hence  not  formed  witlilu  tLu  period  of  the  human  habit- 
aocy  of  the  globe.  These  heights  arc  a  contiDuatiou  of  the 
promiaeut  heights  of  Geiieffeh,  at  the  west  of  the  Bitter  Lakes, 
and  would  seem  to  shut  ol!*  the  |K].ssil>iHty  of  a  union  of  those 
Lakes  and  the  Gulf.  Ou  t\m  point  M.  MauriaC]  the  engineer  of 
the  Suez  Canal  Company/  was  positive,  in  view  of  his  study  of  the 
case.  In  his  corrcspondenee  with  President  Bartlett,  he  held  tliat 
"the  ridge  of  Chaloof  is  now  far  alwvc  the  highest  known  seas;" 
that  **  it  ia  of  the  same  age  with  tlic  mountain  Genefibh,  of  which 
it  is  a  kind  of  buttress  or  prolongation  ;"  that  the  overflow  of  the 
Red  Sea  into  the  basin  of  the  Bitter  Lakes,  which  left  tliere  the 
existing  strata  of  salt,  "  could  not  have  taken  plaoe  during  tJie 
pneent  geological  condition  of  the  globe ;"  that  the  level  of  the 
Red  Sea  has  not  materially  chmigeil  witlitn  this  geologiml  epoch  ; 
and  that  there  has  been  "  no  oommunicatiou  of  the  Lakes  with  the 
Red  Sea  except  in  prc-historic  times."* 

Again,  Dr.  Klunzinger,  a  naturalist  of  no  mean  degree,  who 
went  to  Egypt  directly  in  the  interests  of  science,  and  "  with  the 
special  object  of  making  zoological  iuvestigaiioiLsand  collections  on 
the  Red  Sea/'*  has  recently  furnished  important  testimony  on  this 
point,  as  a  result  of  obeervatious  in  his  particular  sphere.  He  says: 
*'  The  arm  of  sea  which  springs  from  the  great  Indian  Ocean,  and 
bears  the  name  of  Red  Sea  or  Arabian  Gulf,  is  a  genuine  trojucal 


'  Bei)*rcnce  !•  here  made  to  M.  Mauriac's  oorrcspondcDce  witli  President  Bartlett 
in  the  l&tter's  work,  Frvm  E^^/pt  to  Puiettine  (pp.  l&d-l&4),  which  oontoiiu  a  good 
exhibit  uf  facta  bearing  oa  Um  dimmiwinii. 

»  nartlett  shows  that  Fraaa  (Ata  dnn  Orient,  p.  173)  and  Ritt  {HUt.  de  VJtth.  d< 
Sun,  p.  5),  ap^K  with  MauHac  aA  to  the  tertiary  formation  of  Shaloof ;  although  the 
latter  would  like  to  introduce  an  carthc|nake  for  ita  Inter  nplifling.  in  ordsr  to  salt 
bii  theory  of  the  exodiui.  Indeed  Ritt  makes  no  claim  tliat  there  are  noy  siRoa 
of  volcauie  Hctina  there.  X\\s  reiunning  sfema  to  be,  that  a£  his  thtxiry  of  the 
elttnges  of  the  Isthmus  ii  not  to  be  reconciled  with  that  ridge  aa  it  la,  it  ia  eaaier  to 
iUndaca  ao  eaxthquakc  thim  to  change  hli  theory. 

•  Upper  Egypt,  Preface. 
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sea,    aldioogb    it    streldies  northwards   far  beTOnd   the   trofnol 
Tfaongfa  it  is  upparatcd   &om  the  Mcdiicrranean  Sea  on]/  bjr 
Isthmaa  of  Saez,  in  the  character  of  its  animal  life  it  k  afaarplj 
disdnguiBhed  from  the  former  sen,  anU  onlv  a  few  oasmopolitaQ' 
forms  are  common  to  both,  a  proof  that  in  recent  epochs  at  lout 
there  has  been  no  oommunication  between  the  two."' 

In  addition  to  this  aspect  of  tlie  scientific  ]>robabilitie3  of 
case,  the  historic  evidence  available  is  all   in  the  same  directioii.1 
Herodotus*  was  spoeific  in  giving  **  the  sltortest  and  quickest  dta-] 
taooe"  between  the  sbores  of  the  Mediterranean,  at  M<:Hiut  Ouda^l 
and  the  Arabian  Gulf,  or  Gulf  of  Sooz,  as  "exactlr  a  thoQaandj 
stadia  ** — or  Roman  furlongs.    This  would  show  a  distance,  at 
that  time,  by  the  quickest  route,  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
Eugliidi   miles;'  somewhat  more  than   the  present  width  of  Uie 
Isthmus.      This  testimony,  of  upwards  of  twenty-three  oenturicvj 
ago,  carri»  us  back  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  way  to  tlie  da>*i 
of  Moses  ;  and  it  goes  to  show  tliat  whatever  changes  have  takcaj 
place  in  the  coast  lines  meantime,  have  tended  to  diminish   rather] 
than  to  extend  the  breadth  of  tlie  Isthmus. 

Four  centuries  after  Herodotus,  Strabo,*  writing  of  the 
point  said  :  "  But  the  Isthmus  between   Pelusium  and  the  head  [of] 
the  Arabiau  Gulf]  near  Heroopolis,  is  a  tliouf^ud  Btodia/*  and  hel 
quotes  Poseidon  ios,  a  writer  about  half  way  between  Herudotaal 
and  Strabo,  as  calling  the  dibtanoe  "leas  than  fiftM*n  hundred" 
stadia.     A  little  later  than  Strabo,  Pliny  ^  gave  the  length  of  tlie 


>  Klunringer'i  Upptr  Eyypt.  p.  335.  >  JIUU,  U..  15«. 

'  A  ftnnge  perreraloa  of  the  teatlmnny  of  Ilcrodntufi  ha«  been  mwle  bjr  M.  RiU, 
through  a  miicalculatiDD  of  iht  leuf^h  of  the  comiDon  clMstcal  tl^dion  (icg  JUmI.  dt 
C/sthm.  tUSuei,  p.  5);  but  &  rerereucc  to  the  trztof  Herndotns  (/TuL,  It.,  14(1)  will 
■how  Uiat  Ait  niooauremeuta  uo  fa  the  ttmiion  ht-zujUtthron,  4  ctaiUon  ot  six 
(a  pictbmn  beinft  nnc  hunilrLtl  and  on?  Enirliiih  Teet).  Bitl  quotes  no  ancicut 
bat  nenxlottts.  and  hi*  invaxuivmtfntA  be  muirepreAeiits. 

*  Qeo.j.,  B<K,k  XVH.,  chap.  I.  ^  21. 
*  HiM.  Silt.,  Bk.  v.,  chftj).  11. 
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Istlimu?,  *'  from  Pclusium  to  Arsinoe,"  the  same  as  it  liad  Ijcen 
giveij  by  Uerodotus.  Yet  two  centuries  later,  and  l*toIemy 
isLowed,  by  liis  tables  of  latitude  and  longitude  (a  sim?r  detiuitiou 
of  relative  locations  than  dislauocs  along  a  traveled  route  would 
be),  that  the  IstlimuH  between  the  Mediterranean,  at  Pcluiiiunij  and 
the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  was  then  a  little  broader  than  at 
present,  and  a  little  narrower  thiui  in  the  day»  of  Hei*odotas. 
Ptolemy's  plotting,  as  compared  with  the  actual  positions  of 
to-day,  ia  well  shown  by  Kie|)ert'8  drawing  of  "  Ptolemy's  ^lap  of 
the  World, '^  LU  the  nintl)  edition  of  the  Encyelopiediu  Britanuica.' 
Again,  the  "  Iter  Antoniuum,"  a  table  of  di.'^tances  along  certain 
routes  in  the  Roman  Empire,  seems  to  confirm,  by  a  comparison  of 
its  various  measurements,  the  more  diret't  testimony  of  Ptiilemy, 
Pliny,  Strabo,  Poseidon  itw  and  IIerod<»tU8,  to  the  effect  that  tlie 
Isthmus  of  Suez  was  certainly  no  narrower  twenty  centuries  ago, 
than  to-^ay.  This  view  is  affirmed  by  the  competent  editor  of 
Baedeker's  Ijower  Egypt ; '  and  it  would  seem  to  be  also  the 
opinion  of  Professor  Iluxlcy,  in  his  latest  ntudy  of  the  subject.* 

In  short,  whatever  theory  of  the  "might  liave  been"  is  elabo- 
rated or  defended  by  any  advocate  of  a  greatly  narrower  way  than 


\ 


'  CoDder  {Bcmdbook,  p.  247)  says :  "The  mnp*  of  Ptolemy  (secnnd  and  third  ecn- 
taruR  of  onr  «ra)  show  the  mouUu  [i>f  the  Kile]  waxtxc  forty  geognphicaJ  milefl  f«r> 
ther  south  than  at  pre-sniit."  Yet  one  nf  the  Intent  corenil  Ktudunts  of  this  mubject 
(Rage,  iu  Ew^c.  Jin't.,  Art.  "Map  ")  snys;  "Xo  maps  appear  to  huvu  beim  drawn 
by  Ptolemy  himwlf;  thoae  tn  he  fonnd  in  the  oldest  editJniw  of  hla  work  are  by  Aga- 
thodemnn  (a  mathemfttician  of  the  Atlh  (?)  century  after  Chrint),  though  accurately 
based,  it  is  troo,  on  Ptolemy's  data."  Yet  Ptolemy  speaks  (Uttok  I.,  chap.  19-24]  of 
hia  method  of  workiog  on  his  iaa|M.  .Ind  a  compArison  of  Ptolemr'a  plotting  with 
the  present  line  of  (he  Mediterranean  stsun*  to  show  that  the  mouthn  of  the  Nile 
veru  &rther  narth  in  his  day,  instead  of  farther  $otUh,  than  they  are  to^ay.  (Uueh 
iofonnntion  on  the  oiibjeot  of  the  various  editions,  earlier  and  later,  of  Ptolemy's 
Oeographv  is  to  be  found  in  Justin  Wiosor's  "Bibliography  of  Ptuleuy's  Qcograr 
phy,"  in  the  Harvard  Univeraity  BtUtetins  /or  1 9S3  /. ) 

*nandboot,j>.  412  f. 
■ "  Unwritten  History,"  In  Maomilhui's  Uag.  for  If  ay,  1883. 
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that  of  tlic  present,  between  Africa  and  Aaia,  in  the  days  of  the 
Pharaohs,  the  liard  facts  of  geology  and  huitory  arc  at  ooe  in 
showing  (Imt  no  sudi  ihin^  imu.^     Hence  we  may  fairly  look  for^ 
tliG  lines  (»f  the  roadways  of  then,  in  the  lines  of  pracdcatdc  roa*i-^ 
ways  of  now. 

A  suggestion  of  Mr.  Rogliiald  Stuart  Poole,  in  a  recent  study  of 
this  subject,'  is  worthy  of  note  just  here,  as  illusU-ative  of  a  whole 
chiss  of  errors  in  this  diseuasion.  Misled  by  his  own  iuoccnrate 
fixing  of  Ileroopolis  on  the  strength  of  an  indefinite  reference  to 
ita  site  by  Stnibo,*  Poole  it;  necessitated  to  reconstruct  the  Isthmus 
to  suit  that  identification.  He  thinks  that  El-Gisr  may  have  been 
lower  than  now, — eo  low  as  to  have  been  under  the  Gulf  of 
level ;  that  the  shore  levels  nortli  and  south  may  hiivo  chan 
meantime;  that  tlierc  may  have  been  "a  gradual  fall  of  the  lam 
at  least  in  the  north  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  a  corrcs{>oud 
rise  in  the  south;"  that  the  Gulf  of  Suez  may  even  "have  ex- 
tended in  historical  times,  so  far  north  as  to  include  Lake  Ballilh,' 
without  making  Africa  an  ii^laud;  l)ecausp,  forsootli,  how  otherwi 
could  we  account  for  the  supposed  fact  that  the  only  great  road  oai 

*  Kartx  {WH.  nf  Ofd  C&t.,  IT.,  812-316)  ftrsnn  in  fcvnr  of  ihc  Inaltulon  of  i 
Bitter  Lakes  iu  tSc  lied  Sea  within  historte  tinuA.    So  aln-o  tlo  Sluu^ie  (BarUeff 
Forty  Ptiyt,  p.  25);    H«xman  (Smith-nackctt't  J3£&.  Die.,  Alt.  "Wild,  of 
Wuid.") ;  E.  Stanley  Poole  (Ibid.,  Art.  "  Hwl  Sen  ") ;  Cwion  Cook  (Spt)ak*r*B  i 
Appcurl.  to  Exod.);    Ora^tz  {Oeteh.  rfL  Jwim,  I.,  378  Jf.l;  Conder  (ifdn 
p.  247  /.);  Burton  (Ootd  Mines  of  Mid.,  p.  96/.);  VilUcra  Stuart  (iViV«  Glnmins 
pp.  5-7);  and  othRra;  but  nonnenf  th^-ttcaxldn  a  *\n^\e  point  to  the  ftrgiini«i)t»iJr«Ady'' 
diNpoaeil  pr;  while  in  wveml  iuAtiuictis  Iht:  luaiu  facts  niliod  uu  mm  uoir  aiiuwa  to  b« 
bold  errors.  ^M 

*  In  hi*  rVrtW  of  E^rjtp*,  pp.  112-123.  ^1 

*  All  tliat  Strntio  says  or  the  locAtiou  of  neroopoli*,  can  bu  reconciled  wiUi  a  oon- 
nectiun  of  that  city  and  Ihegulf  by  acaual— the  "Tnyoa  Kivcr/'aa  Ptolemy  {Oco^.^^ 
Bk.  lY.,  cliiip.  5,  ^  M)  vailn  it.    Ptolemy  (Comp.  {  \3  aod  j  M  i»  above)  show*  thn^H 
TTeroopolU  U  snma  twelve  or  fourteen  mile's  furiher  n<>rth  than  the  head  uf  ihe  guif, 
Poole's  coiieliLiioD,  that  "tlio  gulf  eitcnded  over  forty  miles  northward  of  its  pmealj 
head  at  Suez/'  of  course  falls  with  the  diacloaare  of  hla  error  in  locating 
opolii. 
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f  Egypt  toward  Syria  passx.'d  north  of  the  present  Lake  Ballah? 

^*Obviously/'  he  aays,  "the  Pharaohs  would  have  chosen  the  best 

i  ine  of  marcli^  north  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  so  between  the  two  acaa ; " 

^nd  since,  as  the  face  of  the  country  now  exists,  the  plateau  of  El- 

^^isr  would  proffer  such  a  line,  it  u  reasonable  to  suppose  that  that 

j>lateau  was  then  under  water,  even  if  the  Isthniua  must  be  tipped 

^p  to  keep  it  there.    This  is  certainly  an  ingenious  way  of  meeting 

■the  difficulties  which  must  prerient  themselves  to  any  tlionghtful 

student  of  the  facta  involveil,  who  laeUs  a  knowledge  of  ihc  great 

central  road  out  of  Egypt  over  El-Gisr,  south  of  Kake  Ballnh,  in 

the  days  of  the  Pharaohs ;  the  "  Way  of  Shur,"  or  the  Wail  Road 

of  Egypt. 

As  over  against  this  suggestion  of  Poole's,  a  writer  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review/   not  long  ago,  made  an   ingenious  and   plausible 
argument  to  show  tliat  in  the  days  of   the  exodus  tliis  midland 
rood  over  El-Gisr,  or  rather  over  the  height  next  south  of  it,  this 
"AVay  of  Shur"  must  liave  been  the  only  practicable  highway  out 
of  Eg}-]>t  eastward.     His  claim  was,  that  the  region  of  Qantarah, 
tlie  pass  of  the  "AVay  of  the  Land  of  the  Philistines,"  including 
all  "tl»e  space  now  covered   by   Lakes   Menzalch,  Ballah,  and 
TimsAli,  and  the  intervening  and  neighboring  marshy  and  sandy 
districts,  must  at  that  time  cither  have  been  far  below  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean,  or  have  been  covered  by  lagoon  and  marsh, 
accessible  to  tlie  waters  of  that  sea,  when   driven   by  a  westerly 
wind."     His  argument  was  ftased  ujwn  the  data  of  other  changes 
along  the  Mediterranean  shore ;  and  it  was  so  neatly  done  as  to 
half  tempt  a  regret  that  it  could  not  be  true.     But  tlie  real  Iwrrier 
to  its  acceptance  was,  that  its  conclusions  were  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  facts  of  the  case  as  sho^\^l  by  the  Egj'ptian   monuments, 
the  Hebrew  records,  and  the  classical  gei^graphers  and  iiistorians. 
And  the  same  may  be  said  of  any  tlieory  which  would  fail  to  leave 


>  For  Jan.,  1877.  Art  "  Meditemmeaa  Deltiu." 
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dry  ground  for  both  the  "  Way  of  the  Land  of  the  Philistines" 
and  the  "  Way  of  Shur  "  in  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  iu  all 
tlic  days  which  Imve  iotcrvenod  since  then. 

It  has  boen  claimed  by  many  writers  that  a  propbt'cy  of  T«Liifih 
(11  :  15)  was  literally  fulfilled  iu  the  Hhortening  of  tlic  Gulf  of 
Suez;  and  an  appeal  to  this  prophecy  ("The  Lord  shall  utterly 
destroy  the  tongue  of  tlie  Egyptian  Sea")  has  been  frequently 
made  in  support  of  some  hypotliesis  of  a  muc^  narrower  isthmus 
iu  the  day^  of  the  exodus.  But  what  reason  is  there  for  supposing 
the  '*Eg\|iti;iu  Sen"  to  have  been  tJie  "  Yam  Sooph,"  or  the  Guli'of 
Suez?'  That  gulf  is  never  called  the  "  Egyptian  Sea"  elaevvhcre 
than  in  this  {KU^sagc ;  aud  hej'e  the  prophetic  reference  wouhl  seem 
to  be  to  tlic  Nile  rather  than  to  the  Gulf.  The  Nile  is  several 
times  called  the  **  sea,"  inoludtug  at  least  two  instances  in  Isaiah 
(18  :  2  ;  19  :  6) ;  and  it  is  so  known  among  the  Arabs  at  the  pres- 
ent time.*  The  Pelusiac  arm  of  the  Nile,  which  was  tlie  great 
tongue  of  that  i^^yptian  Seu  eastward  ;  which  botli  boimdofl  and 
gave  life  to  tliat  portion  of  primitive  Lo\vcr  Egypt  ;*  into  which 
the  Great  Canal  entered;  along  which  were  Uie  chief  cities  and 
inner  fortresses  of  the  eastern  border,  from  Pclusiuni  (the  "  Key  of 
I%ypt ")  to  Heliopolis ;  and  which  ^va.'^,  in  fotrt,  worshipcsl  as  one  of 
the  legs  of  the  great  god  Osiris ; — this  tongue  of  the  Egj'ptian  Sea 
has  been  so  "  utterly  destroywl,"  and  blotted  from  existcucc,  that 
Egyptian  cxplnrcrs  ar«  unable  to  track  its  ancient  course,  or  to  de- 
fine the  line  of  its  former  channel  and  banks.*  Surely  there  is  hero 
an  ample  fulBllment  of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  without  any  call  to 
pervert  the  teachings  of  the  other  Scriptures,  the  records  of  outsid«^ 
history,  aud  the  indicatious  of  geology,  in  order  to  meet  the  oondi- 

1  The  western  arm  of  tlie  Red  Sea,  hj  whatever  name  It  va*  known. 

*8m  OwH'nitui'ii  Ud>.  Lex.,  a.  t.  Jam  (0')  1.  a.    In  Ancient  Cgj|ituui,  also,  tbe 

eomapoodent  word  "  im,"  signified  Ih>1Ii  "  the  sea  "  and  "  the  Nile  " ;  an,  again  did 

the  word,  "  not  nr  "  (water  f).  See  McCaiUey'ii  Did.  of  E^fypt.  SieroyiifpK  pp.  66,  SM. 

•  DmgKh's  Bial.  of  Egypt,  I..  228/,  •/»«..  I.,  236/. 
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'^dons  of  a  hypothetical  exegesis,  and  a  hypothetical  rc-construdiou 
«3l'  die  Isthmus  of  Suez.     There  is  even  reason  for  thinking  tliat 
"•hi;  triplt?  |wralIeJism  of  this  portion  of  Isaiaii's  prophecy  h:ia  ex- 
clusive reference  to  the   river  Nile;   although  the  commentators 
^nerally  would  fmd  in  "  Ujc  river  '*  a  reference  to  the  Euphrates, 
and  would  understand  that  that  river  in  to  be  smitten  into  "seven 
streams."     Certainly  a  more  natural   meaning  would  aeem   to  be 
foun<l  in  a  reference  to  the  Nile  in  each  of  tlic  three  clauses  of  the 
vcr»9C  ; 

"  And  the  Lord  shall  utterly  destroy  the  tongue  of  the  Egtjptian  tea^ 
And  with  hU  mighty  wind  ahalL  ho  shake  his  hand  over  the  ruwr, 
And  shall  smite  it  in  the  seven  streams^ 
And  make  men  go  over  dry  shod." 

**  The  river"  clearly  applies  to  the  Nile  in  Isaiah  19  :  5,  and  there, 
also,  in  a  parallelism  with  the  Nile  as  "the  sea."  And  the  Nile 
has  been  smitten  in  that  portion  of  it  which  wae  known  as  "the 
seven  streams;"  five  of  those  seven  streams  being  now  closed 
from  sight 

Distinct  traces  of  this  Wall  Road,  midway  of  the  Isthmus,  have 
been  discovcrwl  but  recently ;  aud  even  yet  tlicir  discovery  does 
Uot  seem  to  have  been  applied  to  the  question  here  considered,  by 
students  of  this  region.     In  1878,  tlie  Rev.  F.  W.  Holland  made 
Iiis  fifth  visit  to  tlie  Peninsula  of  Siuui,  "  in  the  liope  of  throwing 
Some  light  upon  the  disputed  question  of  the  site  of  Kadesh- 
bamca,  and  the   Iwuudary  of  the   ancient    kingdom   of  Edoni." 
\Vliea  on  the  edge  of  the  Negcb,  the  **  South  Country  "  of  Scrip- 
ture, he  was  turned  aside  from  his  search  of  Ka<ie8h-biirnea,  by 
learning  of  an  ancient  road  sweeping  across  the  desert  toward  the 
»nodern  station  Isma^ileeya.     This  road,  which  is  a  continuation  of 
^he  caravan  niute  from  Hebrou  and  Bccrvheba,  desertward,  pa.ssc8 
to  the  north  of  Jebel  Yeleq  (which  mountain*  Holland  says,  "  has 
l>eeu  placed  too  far  to  the  north/'  on  the   ma|)s,  hitherto);   it 
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"  cToesea  Jcbel  Mugharali/  an  impurtaut  range,  where  there  are 
wells^  and  ancient  ruina;  and  tlien  turning  due  west,  runs  over  a 
rolling  plateau,  in  plm?es  mucli  covered  witli  sjukI  driffas,  to 
Isuiailla."'  "  Large  numbers  of  flint  flukre  and  arrow  heads 
prove/'  says  Holland,  "  that  this  road  was  much  used  in  ancient 
timea;  and  there  con  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  rood  followed 
by  Abraham  from  the  Negeb,  or  South  Countiy,  to  Egypt."  A 
brief  report  of  this  di.seovory  waa  made  by  Holland  to  the  British 
Aasociation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science ; '  but  his  death  pre- 
vented liis  pursuit  of  tliLs  clue  and  its  Unkings.  In  reporting  it, 
however,  he  said  with  enthusiasm  :  "  The  discovery  of  this  road 
is  regarded  as  one  of  great  importance  ;  and,  as  far  as  the  author 
can  learn,  it  has  been  previously  unknown."*    It  certainly  fur- 


■  This  monntaiD  ran;^  Is  luld  down  on  none  of  the  maps  (exeept  that  of  Egjpt, 
in  Stanford'*  London  AUat,  18S2),  lo  fftr  lu  I  know,  olthontjh  a  Mation  marked 
"  Uagar  "  is  nr»te<l  in  ito  region,  in  the  AUa!)  of  the  Description  lU  PEtryjite,  and  on  « 
few  later  mup-i.  Kor  in  this  omission  to  be  wondered  at ;  fur  the  mountuin  nuige  Is 
no  longer  on  tlie  ordinary  route  of  desert  tmvcd,  now  that  the  "  Way  of  Shur"  b 
discontinued  as  a  main  rood ;  and  it  la  in  a  district  lea  otit  nf  nil  the  modem  thonioch 
surveys.  It  i<  bawerer  owAsionally  referred  to  at  Men  In  the  di^ionee  hy  travelen 
between  Saet  and  Qoxa.  A  good  d(<«cnplion  of  it,  witli  accouipaiipng  illurtn- 
liona  in  given  in  the  Arohdnkc  LudwiK'a  Caravan  Jloutc  hetwen  Eyyptand  SgriA 
(Sec  alio  Stewart's  Trnt  and  Kknn,  pp.  ?02,  215).  Pniffssor  Taimyr  uuIcm  aeTerat 
references  to  Matfharah.  in  hl«  now  fajnoua  ride  from  Oaaa  lo  Suez  (8«»  Bcwint^ 
JJJt  <^f  Piilmer,  p.  269^,  and  \\\b  hlotfrapher  being  unable  to  find  the  «ite  on  the  mafw 
&11b  into  tlic  nataral  mistake  (p.  274)  of  soppoaing  that  this  "  Magbarah  ^  la  1 
"  Jebel  Makrah,"  many  milen  enatward. 

«I«"the  foantnin  in  the  Way  of  Shar^—tlte  watering  place  between 
and  the  Wall  on  that  Wall  Ruatl — yp.t  to  l>e  recognised  at  thU  poluL 

»  See  Rrpart  of  the  Britfth  Atroc.  for  1878.  p.  flSS  ff. 

*  It  U  worthy  of  note  that  Lobarde  laid  down  this  road  on  a  route  map  in  1 
work  (  Voyorje  de  PArab.  Pft.),  Joirt  ah  Hnlland  describes  it,  and  entitled  it  the  "  n>ttt« 
of  the  caravnntt  of  the  Thlldinnitefl  and  Idnraeans  from  Syria  to  Egypt,"  It  see«M 
to  be  indicated  in  Iviepert's  mop  wliioh  accompanied  ItoLinson's  Sihtifii  Rmtardum. 
Lepsias,  al.w,  {Denkm.,  Abth.  I,,  BI.  3)  notes  the  remaina  of  an  ancient  ruad  (oftc 
Strasae)  between  Lake  Ballah  and  Lake  Tims&b,  where  £1-Giar  funiisbca  the  thrcdi- 
old. 
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Tiishcfl  a  positive  confirmation  of  the  existence  of  the  cciitrul  Road 
of  liie  Wail,  referred  to  in  the  Bible,  and  indicated  by  the  whole 
«=ontoiir  of  die  country  in  the  region  of  the  "  Wall  that  is  before 
JBgypt  as  thou  gocst  toward  Assyria.''  * 

There  U  even  reason  for  supposing  that  the  return  of  Setee  I. 
from  his  campaign  against  the  Shasoo  and  other  enemies,  as  f^howti 
in  the  famous  baa-relief  at  Karuuk,  wajs  by  the  "  Way  of  Sbur," 
yatlier  than  by  the  "  Way  of  tlic  I^iid  of  tlic  Philistines.*'  Even 
JThc  went  out  through  the  Wall  by  the  northerly  road  (as  is  by  no 
sncanE  sure),  he  had  certainly  swept  onward  in  a  northeasterly 
<lirt<»tiou  to  Galilee,  and  beyond,  and  it  would  seem  natural  for 
liim  to  return  by  a  directcr  course  from  his  victory  at  "  Kaua*an," 
"than  the  Gaza  seaside-route  could  ofU'r  to  him. 

One  point  is  sure :  near  tht^  pluce  of  his  passing  the  Great  Wall, 
and  croeslng  the  Great  Canal,  as  there  represented,  was  a  "Well 
of  the  Tower,"  or  a  "  Tower  of  the  M'ell ;  "  a  Migdol  and  a  Well 
in  conjunction.  To  this  day  there  exists  a  "Bir  Makdal,"'  a 
"  Well  of  the  Tower,"  on  tlie  edge  of  the  wilderness,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  El-Gisr,  northeasterly,  iu  the  very  Hue  of  that  wntral 
roadway  between  Egypt  and  Syria — the  Way  of  Shur.  If  Sctee  I. 
did  not  return  to  Egypt  by  that  roadway,  tills  "  AVell  of  the 
Tower"  at  the  main  entrance  which  he  might  have  entered  is  a 
vcrj'  remarkable  coincidence.  Jf,  on  the  other  hand,  that  was  the 
road  of  his  return,  this  "Well  of  the  Tower"  has  retained  its 
name,  by  tradition,  in  all  the  intervening  ages,  in  aocordanw  with 
the  customs  of  the  unchangeable  East.  There  is  certainly  no  Well 
of  the  Tower  suggested  as  an  identification  of  this  landmark  of 
Setee*&  approach  to  Egypt,  or  any  other  road  than  this  Way  of 
Sbur. 


>  Gen.  25:  18. 
»8ee"CftrteToposTaphiqae,"iii  Z>rtcri>/wn  A-r£l;y/>6;(Arabic,  Jj3au0  wU; 
French,  Bir  Makdni) ;  alsu  "  Kart«  von  .€t;Tptcn,"  in  I«p«ias's  Denkvialer,  AtHh. 
I,  BL  3  (Qemuui,  Muital) ;  alau  any  cumplcle  mudera  map  of  that  region. 
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6.    THE   YAM  SOOPH  ROAD. 

"The  Way  of  the  Red  Sea,"  or  "  The  Way  of  the  WiWernc 
of  the  RctI  Sea,"  was  the  road  which  swept  out  of  Egypt, 
the  wilderness  between  the  two  arms  of  the  Red  Sea,  from  tlie' 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  to  the  hefl<l  of  the  Gulf  uit  'Aqabah. 
It  is  to-<lay  the  great  Hajj  route  from  Kgypt  toward  ^^lekkeh.  It 
first  find:4  mention  in  the  Itibic  as  the  road  towar^l  which  the 
Israeliti^  were  turned,  from  their  encampment  near  the  exit  of  the 
Philistia  Road  through  the  Great  Wall  of  the  frontier,  at  the  time 
of  the  exodus,  "  God  led  them  not  the  Way  of  the  I^and  of  tLe 
Philistines  ;  although  that  was  near  [3^'»j5.garo6/i,*clo6e  at  haud*]; 
.  .  .  but  Gml  led  the  people  aljont  [or,  Ix^tter,  '  turned  the  jK'ople 
to']  the  Way  of  the  Wilderness  of  the  Red  Sea."'  After  thia 
mention,  this  ro:wl  is  frecjuently  referred  to  in  the  uorrative  of  thfl 
exodus  and  wanderings. 

When  thia  southernmost  road  is  spoken  of,  in  the  Bible,  from 
the  Egypt  side  of  tlie  Wall,  it  is  called  the  "  >Vay  of  the  Wilder- 
ness of  tJie  Red  Sea  ;"*  but  when  it  is  mentione<i  f!*on»  the  wilder- 
ness side  it  is  called  the  "  Way  of  the  Red  Sea  "*  simply.  The 
reason  for  tliis  distinction  is  obvious. 

As  a  question  has  Iwen  raised  concerning  the  identity  of  the 
modem  "  Red  Sea  "  with  the  term  so  translated  in  our  English 
Bible,  and  in  the  Septuagint,  it  may  be  well  to  meet  that  question 
at  this  point. 

The  Hebrew  term  is  Yam  Sooph.*  The  word  yam  means  "sea,"  or 
"  lake."     The  word  Sooph,  means  "  weeds,"  or  "  i?e<lge,"  or  "  nislic?," 
or  "  flags."     Yam  Soophj  therefore,  might  fairly  mean  "  Sea  ofi 
Weeds,"  or  "  Sea  of  Sedge,"  or  **  Uke  of  Rushes,"  or  "  Lake  ' 
Flags."     Brugsch  says  emphatically,*  that  **  g&ph  is  a  plant  which 


lExod.  13:  17,  18.  >Exod.1S:  1& 

*Niini.  14:  2fi;  11:  4;  Deut.  1 :  40;  2:  1. 
A  Sw  Gescuitu  and  FOnt, «.  v.  •  Uiat.  ^f  Egypt,  II.,  430. 
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grows  in  lakes^  bnt  not  in  the  sea."  And  Philip  Smith  odda/  that 
"the  leading  passage  to  determine  the  original  meaning  of  the 
word  19  Kxo<iuiJ  2  :  3,  where  the  ark^  of  the  infant  Mofios  ift  made 
of  H&phy  But  before  these  asseverations  could  be  accepted  as  con- 
cluaive,  it  would  1)C  neocssarv  to  show  how  it  was,  then,  that  Jonah 
found  a  fresh-water  turban  in  the  depths  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea;  for  it  was  when  he  hnd  been  thrown  overboard  on  his  way 
from  Joppa  to  Tarshish,  that  he  said  :^  "  The  sooph  was  wmpped 
ahout  my  head."  In  other  words,  pince  it  is  clear  that  the  Hebrew 
word  fioo/jfc  is  in  one  instance  applied  to  the  vegetation  of  the  sea, 
and  in  another  ia<rtance  to  the  vegetation  of  the  river,  it  is  proper 
to  look  for  some  wjuivalent  term,  like  "weeds,"  or  "sedge,"  that 
shall  be  applicable  alike  to  the  vegetation  of  river  and  of  sea. 

The  Egyptian  word  *ujT,  or  thtifij^  which  Bnigsch  eonnts  the 
equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  sooph,  is  applierl,  accortling  to  his  testi- 
mony, to  the  aquatic  vegetation  of  Lake  Menzalch  and  vicinity ; 
although  the  Hebrew  word  does  not  seem  to  be  specifically  applied, 
in  the  Bible,  to  the  vegetation  of  a  lakCj  as  it  is  applied  to  that  of 


I 


•  BnigMh'd  lfi$t.  of  Egypt.  TT.,  430,  note. 

■Thais an  inadverUrut  error.  The  &rk  is  mode  of  ijomf;  but  It  is  laid  in  the 
■sopA.  Tho  Bame  error  is  inude  br  Qreville  Chester  in  bis  article  in  "Specinl 
Papcra  "  (p.  107)  of  Surv.  of  Wui,  Pal. 

■  Jonah  2 :  5. 

» ■'  The  monhflfl  and  lakci  rich  in  water  plants,  which  at  this  day  are  denot«d  by 
the  namo  of  tlie  IJirkot  Menzalch,  shnreit  the  name  common  to  all  Ruch  waters,  jmi/S 
<rtr,  with  the  E^ptinn  article,  p*t-svH,  equivalent  to  '  the  «i/ '),  a  word  which  com- 
pletely afren  with  the  Hehrew  Svf  [Sooph].  The  interpreiem  (fcnprally  nnderetawl 
tiiii  word  In  tbo  sense  *jf  rushes  or  n  riuhy  HiBtricl.  while  in  old  EKyiitiiin  it  denotes 
precisely  a  water  rich  in  papyrus  plants."  (Brngsch's  i7wrf.  n{  F-pjpt,  I..  23:;.)  in  tho 
Appendix  to  his  Gro^apMcat  Didionnry  (pp.  8^-902,  s.  v.  Thud),  Brugseh  Inbort 
to  show  that  Uiis  word  was  limited  to  fresh  wiiIlt  lilies  and  rashes;  but  he  simply 
maldplies  evidence  in  proof  of  the  aduiittcH  fact  that  the  word  was  sometimes  so 
applied.  And  he  shows  the  essentml  insufficiency  of  Iiis  argument,  when  hf  tuimit-t 
Ihat  the  word  ii  of  SemiUo  origin ;  so  that  Jonah  is  quite  as  likely  ai  an  Eu:rptiim 
•cribe,  or  any  other  dweller  in  Egype»  to  have  been  iaformed  of  iu  possible 
miTanings. 
2J 
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the  river  and  of  the  Great  Seo.  Yet  in  both  hia  Lexicon'  and  his 
Geographieal  Dictionary-/  Brugsch  admits  that  the  Egyptian  word 
is  ap[>Iit'able  also  to  sea-weed  (aiga  mtirina). 

That  the  ahores  and  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea  arc  such  as 
readily  to  account  for  the  ai)plit?atiun  to  that  eoa  of  some  name  in- 
dicative of  the  peculiar  growths  which  border  and  underlie  it,  is  a 
fact  nuulc  clear  by  the  testimony  of  impartial  and  intelligent  ob- 
ser\'crs  of  all  age*,  Strabo,  speaking  of  the  Rctl  Sea,  sa\-» : '  "  Even 
trees  (iJivfJ^a,  'dcndra  ')  here  gn>w  from  nnder  the  water."  Brncc* 
says  of  the  tree-like  coral  growths  of  that  sea  (although  he  was 
unfamiliar  with  the  other  marine  growtlis  rejwrtcd  by  later  scien- 
tists) :  **  My  opinion  is,  that  it  is  from  the  large  trees  or  plants  of 
white  coral,  sjircad  everywhere  over  the  bottom  of  the  Ked  Sea, 
perfectly  in  imitation  of  plants  on  land,  that  tlie  sea  lias  obtained 
this  name"  of  Yam  Sooph.  And  he  adds  :  "  I  saw  one  of  these 
[trees]  which  from  a  root  nearly  central,  threw  out  ramifications  in 
a  ni-arly  circular  form,  measuring  twenty-pix  feet  diameter  every 
way."  Fazakerley*  told  of  the  prominence  pven  to  this  idea  by 
the  Aral)S  of  Toor.  "  They  propo(>ed  to  us,"  he  said,  "  to  go  with 
them  in  their  boats,  and  promised  to  show  us  what  they  called  ^ 
trees  growing  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea."  He  accepted  their  pro-^| 
posnl.  '*  There  ^vas  not  a  breath  of  wind  ;  the  water  was  as  dear 
as  crj't^tal  ;  and  when  we  had  movctl  out  to  sf)me  little  distance 
from  tlie  shore,  we  saw  clearly  what  they  meant  by  trees :  large 
clusters  of  coral,  and  madrepores  of  different  forms  and  colors,  and 
some  of  great  sijse,  looking  like  shrubs  growing  ont  of  the  sand."* 
Laborde,  again,  presented  a  strong  array  of  testimony  on  this 
puint/  as  t-liowiug  tlie  impropriety  of  limiting  the  Hooph  to  fresh- 
water vegetation.     Bet^idcs  citing  earlier  >vritcrs,  like  Itosenmiillcr, 

»/r»Vr.  Demol.  Worterh.,  p.  15S0.  ■  PrW.  Ofny.,  p.  890  /. 

*  Otog..  XVI..  4,  7.  *  Trarth  0768-1775),  I..  2-17. 

•Set;  liii  "  Juurney  "  (in  1S11>,  in  Walpole'*  TravtU  in  £u(.  •Bnd.,  p.  3M. 

»  royasrr  de  VArabU  Ptirie,  p.  5. 
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Boxtorf,  Shaw,  ami  T^ipenius,  he  quoted  the  testimony  of  Lord 
Valcutia  ami  Giovanni  Finati  to  the  ettwt  that  "  weeds  and  corals" 
are  to  be  seen  in  suoli  proiusiuu  and  beauty  at  many  places  along 
the  Bborcs  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  again  below  its  surfiioe,  aa  dis- 
chiscd  at  low  water,  "  a^i  almost  to  have  the  appearance  of  groves 
and  gartlens,"  * 

Even  if  it  were  shown  that  sooph  was  a  term  ap]>licd  only  to 
the  rccdfl  of  Egypt,  there  would  still  be  reason  for  thinking  that 
it  de^ignuted  a  growth  along  tJie  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  Thus 
Stickel*  cites  Fresnol  in  proof  that  moph  signifies  "  the  woolly 
bu:<h  of  tlie  ripe  reed,"  **  the  j'Kiictw  acuiu-n,  arundo  AtJffifpttaca,  and 
arundo  laaica,  which  grows  commonly  on  the  shore  of  tlio  Red 
Sea  ;  and  that  it  is  a  translation  of  the  old  rharaouiOiS'AaW,  in  the 
Egyptian  name  of  the  same  sea,  Phi-yotii-en-Sharif  the  Sea  of  the 
Reed  (weed) ;  just  as  at  this  day  a  bay  of  the  same  [sea]  is  called 
Ghubbei-el-bikA,  '  R4'ed  Bay.*  " 

More  recently,  the  o!)serving  naturalist  Klunzinger  has  brought 
oat  added  facts  of  ini|>ortance  bearing  on  tliis  (juestion,  as  a  result 
of  his  long  residence  and  careful  studies  on  the  Red  Sea  coast. 
He  says  that  where  the  soil  of  the  desert  ahtug  that  coast  is  kept 
moist  by  **  lagoons  of  sea  water,  the  eye  is  ghuhlciicd  by  spreading 
meadows  of  green  rushes."*  '*The  coast  flora  of  the  desert  which 
requires  the  saline  vapor  of  the  sea  is  peculiar.  A  celebrated 
plant  is  the  shora*  {Avicennia  officinalis)^  which  forms  large  dense 
groves  in  the  sea,  these  Ijeing  lai<l  l»are  only  at  very  low  ebb. 
Ships  arc  laden  with  its  wood,  whicli  Is  used  as  fuel,  and  many 


>  Rnrton  {Gnld  ifina  of  Mid.,  p.  3IS/.)  \p\U  of  "the  lovely  coral-fields  nf  the 
Northern  IWl  Sen/'  as  they  arc  "dcicribcd  odlI  figured  ia  color  and  perspective  by 
Eagcne  B4rmi  Runsoanet." 

■  "  Per  Isrtclitcn  Aiuzng  aus  ^yptcn,  etc"  in  Siud.  u.  KrU,^  for  1860,  p.  S31. 

'  Upper  E^pt.  p.  238  /. 

'  Is  nol  (his  thora  the  name  us  "  the  old  Pharaoaic  thari  in  the  Egyptian  nams  of 
the  mne  lea,"  oa  referred  lo  by  Freanel  and  SUckd  ? 
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camels  live  altogether  upon  lU  lanpol-Uke  leaves."'  He  divides, 
indeed,  the  shore  line  of  the  Roil  Sea  into  the  "outer  shore  Eone," 
or  the  reef-line,  and  the  "inner  shore  or  sen-grass  zone."  Even 
in  tlie  ont<?r  whore  koul-  tliere  *'  fioiirish  also  in  many  inlets  of  the 
sea  thickets  of  the  laurel-like  shora  sl»rub  "  ns  above  dedoribed; 
and  there  arc  "sea-grass  pools,"  In  the  inner  shore  zone  "  among 
the  rocks,  which  are  either  bare  or  covered  with  a  blackish  and 
red  maoilaginons  sea-wood,"  there  "grow  green  phanerogamous 
grasses  of  the  family  of  the  Nainderc."' 

This  peculiarity  of  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  more  than  one  traveler  along  its  coast.  While  I  was  , 
on  my  way  from  Suez  to  Mount  Sinai,  as  our  jiarty  bidted  for  its  i 
mid-day  lunch  at  a  point  between  'Ayoon  Mooaa  and  Wady  Wer- 
dan,  my  two  companions  were  tempted  by  a  sight  of  the  cool  sea 
at  tlie  westward,  to  walk  down  to  its  refreshing  shores.  They 
found  the  distance  tediously  deceptive.  It  seemed  indeed  as  if  the  I 
shore  receded  before  them.  And  when  at  last  they  reached  the  soa 
it  was  not  tliere.  Instead  of  tlie  clean  sandy  shore  that  thev  had 
looked  for,  there  stretclied  before  them  a  wide  expanse  of  marine 
vegetation  between  the  dry  land  and  the  blue  waters  beyond. 
Skirting  this  unexpected  barrier  of  i>eculiar  sea-growth,  they  espied 
a  sandy  iwriiusula  above  the  M,-ater  level,  and  going  out  on  to  that 
they  looked  hwk  over  tlii.s  phore  meadow  or  heatlier,  whidi  had 
been  laid  bare  by  the  low  tide,  and  if  they  h:u]  then  been  called  to 
give  a  name  to  the  s<?a  before  them  they  would  have  been  quite 
likely  to  designate  it  as  tlie  "  Sea  of  Sedge,"  the  "Sea  of  Shorn," 
the  Yam  Soophj  the  "  Yom-en-Shari"  or  by  some  such  title  ex- 
pressive of  its  characteristic  shoro-s,  unless  indeed  my  comiMuiions 
had  had  some  preconceived  theory  nf  tlie  exodus,  to  prejudice 
them  against  an  appropriate  designation. 

It  is  evident  that  there  are  sound  reasons  for  supposing  that  the 


"Cnpo-JSirjtjW,  p.  240. 


»7ftiJ.,  pp.  343-349. 
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:Iobrcw  term  sooph  was  applied  to  the  vegetation  of  the  sea  as  well 

to  the  border  riijihes  ol*  t!ie  river.     It  ie  equally  certain  that 

the  ^*  fipreadiDg  moidowa  of  grc-cii  rurihcs,"  aud  tlie  "given  pliaue- 

srogaruous  gratsses'^  which  mark  the  '^sea-grasd  zouc"  of  the  deseiV 

l)ordcred  Red  Sea,  togctlier  vrith  the  "  large  dense  groves,"  and 

*•  thickets"  of  "the  laurel-like  shora  tihrub,"  which  at  low  tide  are 

-ftherc  laid  bore  iu  »uch  bize  and  profik>ioji us  to  furnish  food  fur  the 

«umeJs,  fuel  for  ti»e  ships,  and  confusion  and  bewilderment  to  tlie 

shore-seeking  traveler  (all  these  in    marked    contrast  with   the 

MediterroDcan,  or  the  Atlantic,  shores),  would  abuudantl/ juatif/, 

to-day,  the  designation  of  Yam,  Sooph,  the  Sea  of  Weeds,  for  the 

Red  Sea.     Yet,  after  all,  it  id  more  iin{)ortant,  as  a  geographical 

question,  to  know  what  body  of  water  irtw  known  as  Yam  Sooph, 

than  to  know  what  waters  might  have  been,  or  even  what  watera 

ought  to  have  been,  so  known.     And  as  to  tliis  point  the  historical 

K      evidence  seems  complete. 

The  Yam  Sooph  is  first  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  plague 
of  locusts  (Exod.  10 :  19) :  "  And  the  Lord  tnmetl  a  mighty  strong 
west  wind  [literally,  a  "sea  wind,"  a  "  wind  from  the  Moditerrar 
Dean"]  which  took  away  the  locnsta  and  cast  them  into  the  Yam 
8ooph  ;  there  remained  not  one  locust  in  all  the  coasts  of  Egypt," 
Now  if  thnt  wind  blew  from  the  Motlitorruiionn  Sea,  it  would  have 
required  a  "boomerang"  current  quite  unknown  in  tlic  realm  of 
meteorology,  to  have  swept  all  the  locusts  of  Lower  Egj'pt  either 
into  Lake  Scrbonis,  or  Ijnke  Mt'iizaleh,  on  the  southern  border  of 
the  Me<literrauean,  or  into  any  other  of  the  lakes  which  have  been 
named  as  philologioally  indieatwl  In  the  Yam  Sooph.'  And  the 
fiarae  would  be  true  if  the  wind  were  one  directly  from  the  west, 
instead  of  a  wind  from  the  sea.     But  if  a  good  strong  wind  either 


■  "  Yam  Sonph,  *  the  Sea  of  Reeds ' . . .  was  Applied  as  a  general  term  to  denote  all 
the  manhcfl  and  laguoiu  of  Lower  Egypt,  which  arc  characteriEed  hj  their  rich  vcg- 
«taUoD,  consUUiig  of  pupynu  and  of  nuhes."  (BmgBch's  HiU.  of  E<;j/pi,  II.« 
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from  the  west  or  tnaa  the  northwest  were  blowing  across 
EgTpl,  the  looMti  voald  have  had  to  find  a  waicf^r  gmre  in  th«« 
watou  ana  uf  the  Bed  Sea,  in  ^te  oT  all  their  protests  agaiotfJ 
the  philological  improprieCT  of  the  pcffonuaacc  | 

The  next  mention  of  Tam  Sooph  is  tn  the  narrative  of  th«4 
exodi^'  where  it  b  said  that  God  led  not  the  people  out  of  £^*p-4 
br  ih«  PhlUstia  Bond,  althoo^  that  was  jost  at  hand,  bnt  h-^ 
tamed  the  people  to  "  the  Wajr  [or,  the  Boad]  of  the  AVildemeow 
of  the  Yam  Sooph ;"  and  again  that  Hoaea,  havii^  croased  the 
miiacuhMBly-bared  bed  of  the  watcm,  "  bma^t  Israel  from  tiie 
Tam  Soc^ ;  and  they  w«it  out  into  the  Wildoroeas  of  the  Wall."' 
Tet  again  the  Yam  Sooph  was  toachc?d  bv  them  several  a*arinn* 
latcr.^    This  **  Wilderness  of  the  Yam  Sooph  "  u-ou1d  seem  to  be  a 
general  name  for  the  entire  wilderness  between  the  two  ami^  of  the 
Red  Sex     ThU  view  of  It  is  sostained  by  every  dinxrt  or  iiiddi 
td  reference  to  it  in  the  Old  Testament.*    But  as  if  to  put  at 
all  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  Yam  Sooph  with  the  Red 
the  former  terra  is  clearly  applied,  in  several  instances,  to 
mutem  arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  or  the  Gulf  of  'Aqaliah.     Thus, 
example,  God*$  promise  to  Israel  is :  "  And  I  will  set  thy  bo 
from  the  Yam  Sooph  even  unto  the  Sea  of  the  Philistines,  and 
the  desert  onto  the  river;"*  in  other  words,  tlie  lx>andary 
on  tlie  south  sliall  he  from  the  Gulf  of  'Aqabah   to  the  Medi 
ranean,  and  its  rvach  north  and  south  s^hall  ha  from  the  Anil) 
Desert  to  the  Euphrates  ;  and  this  promise  was  literally  fulfillwi  jj 
the   days   of  David  and  Solomon.'      To  imagine  this  promi 
southom  boundary  as  boiu^  from  Lake  Scrbonts  to  the  Modi 
lanean,  is  to  bring  out  the  eaaential  absurdity  of  the  cJaim  ihS 


■d  l^j 


•Ezod.13:  18. 
■  Eiod.  15 :  22.  »  Nttin.  33 :  10. 

*Comp.  Ezoil.  IS:   IS;  U:  3;  NDm.  14:  35-3S;  S3:  6-Sl;   Duut     I:   40; 
Jddg.  11:  Id,  etc 

*£xod.  23  :  31.  <8to  Speaift^i  Cam.  mt  £xad.  23 :  31. 
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Yam  Sooph  refers  to  that  lake  ;  or,  inileed,  to  any  lake  near  the 
bonier  of  the  Mwlitcrraacan. 

Again,  Yam  SoopU  tviileutly  refers  to  the  eastern  arm  of  tlie 

Rod  Sea,  when  Jcphthah  tells  the  king  of  the  Amorites  of  the 

Israelites'  course  from  Egj'pt  through  the  wilJerness,  until  at  the 

close  of  their  \vanderiug.s  they  came  to  Eziou-gaber  on  their  way  to 

their  final  assonibling  at  Ka(iei^h.     "  Israul  t-aine  Mp  from  Egypt," 

he  says,  and  "walkeil  through  the  wilderness  uato  the  Y'am  Sooph, 

and   came  to  Kadesh;"*  or  as  the  record  in  Numbers  stands: 

'*  They  .  .  .  encamped  at  Ezion-gaber  [at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 

*A(]abali].     And  they  removed  from  Ezion-gaber,  and  pitched  in 

....  Kadcsh."*    And  yet  again  it  was  "  on  the  lip  of  the  Yam 

Sooph,  iu  the  laud  of  Edom,"  tliut  ''  king  Solomon  made  a  navy 

cf  ships"' — ^to  traverse  weaa  very  ditferent  from  the  ooaing  waters 

of  the  Serbouiau  Bog  and  its  appurtenances. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multi]»ly  evidences  that  Yam  Sooph  is  a 
term  which  the  ancient  Hebrews  applied  to  the  Red  Sea.  Indeed 
the  proofs  are  so  nunieruus  iu  the  aw-epted  text  of  our  Hebrew 
Bible,  that  some  of  the  fresh-water  theorista  have  urged  that  the 
Hebrew  scholars  who^  while  themselves  resident  in  Egypt,  two 
thousand  years  ago,  made  the  Scptuagint  version,  and  other 
scholars  before  and  after  them,  must  have  been  misled  by  popular 
errors  as  to  the  geograpliy  of  that  region,  and  so  were  induoctl  to 
give  an  uunuthorized  gloss  to  the  text,  where  the  term  Yam  Sooph 
is  employed.*      But,  apart  from  all  disputed  readings  aud  am- 


iJudg.  11:16.    Sec  page  Ufi /:,  «i/)ra.      *  Nam.  33 :  35,  36.      »1  Kings  9:  26. 

*See  Sekleideii  (in  liia  Die  hindenge  con  StUs,  pp.  177-IODl,  aa  referred  lo.appro?- 
inglj,  by  Rnigsch  (in  hiB  /Ti<U.  o/ 3t!fpt.  II.,  430) ;  tho  author  of  *' Meilitvrronean 
Deltas,'*  in  the  Mktinhurgh  V^cprVu' for  Jnn.,  1877;  Chestor,  Iu  Sarv.  of  tt'tH.  P-jI., 
"Speciiil  Pa[K;r»,"  p.  87;  an'l  otliprs.  BnrtluU  {Efjypi  to  F»t„  p.  170)  by  a  ningle 
teotCDCi*,  pricks  ttm  bubble  of  Hchleiden  concernins:  ttic  "glott"  by  which  Yam 
Sooph  crept  into  tlit*  text:  ''Schleiden  firi<t  nlleged  th»t  this  statement  wiih  In  the 
Jehovisdc.  and  nut  in  the  EIoUiBtic,  portion  of  Genesis,  and  mi^jht  tlirr-forr  he.  set 
aside.    But  if  the  iiupurtaucc  uf  such  a  ditiLiuclioa  be  n.n:ogaixed«  KxoJui  13 :  la,  in 
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Aat  the  Tun  Sooph       '^ 


tbe  Bed  Sea  of  modem  geograpk. 


a  fur  fihow 


on  t^ 


•Aer  adc  k»  heem  ly  ipvi^g*  aoeb  «f  tiie  paaanges  f^noij^si^ 
■b0ve««oaU  is  ihiMnlnii  beoiBanC  to  pot  tJbe  matter  final  J^'_ 
i«  TC^  er  fcy  dajng  «fe  ooRUJlauB  of  creiy  hisCorical  veril 
vluA  afeaaik  in  tike  vsf  oT  a  paititxikr  tbeocy  ooooeming  tlier 
imapRtatiga  c^  tke  aafy  otaac  veeavd  eo  tike  8nb}eet  at  iuquirw* 
Tkus  "*  Wi^  of  tbe  Bed  Sea,"  or  t&is  Bed  Sea  Bood,  nhicii 
swept  acroB  t2ie  WUdcnics  of  tbe  Bed  Sea,  (tocd  the  head  of  tlie 
Golf  uf  Sacs  to  Ife  bead  of  the  Golf  of  *A<tabab,  was  probabi; 
Ifae  road  takea  hj  Kedor-VooMr  vbea  he  tamed  into  the  wUJcr- 
BCflB  at  the  lover  end  of  Moost  Setr,  and  mhich  be  pursue]  uotiJ 
he  reachrd  El-Parang  or  Eo-Nakhl,  the  Bud-deBeft  oasU^  where  be 
made  hb  turn  oorlhwatd  tonranl  KJadeBh-laraca.'    It  is  also  the 
rvad  toward  whkh  the  rebellioas  Isiaelites  were  tamed  back  frotu 
Kadeab-bamea  wfaea  they  were  senteooed  to  a  life  of  wandering. 
**  To-morrow,  torn  yoa  and  get  ^a  into  the  wilderoeas  hy  the  Way 
of  the  Red  Sea,**'  was  the  dirvctiou.     They  were  not  to  go  to  tbe 
Red  Sea,  but  to  take  the  wcU-known  Bed  Sea  Boad  into  tlie  vil- 


whick  tb*  aUlMBCAt  ootnn;  u  Elohtftk."  Agun.011  Exodiu  U:  I,SeiiloUea«ooUy 
reiMfb  (DOto •! p.  180):  "Tbe  iibim  JAanh  u  here  and  in  tbe  ioUoviii^  rena 
obviottsly  a  later  iolcrpalalion."  It  u  easy  to  imre  ooe^i  pet  tbeoiy,  fnim  tlic 
Bible  text,  if  the  prinlesv  i«  K^nted  of  obaa^ing  the  text  to  aidt  tbe  tbeurx- 
SdileiJeA  U  aUo  at  fruit  in  nppaiiig  tittat  the  "  E^jpliaii  Sea**  (tbe  XQe)  is  tbe 
Mediterraneati. 

■  Chester  Tu  aborc,  p.  156)  wM.y%  nmjaaMedlj:  **  U  It  remarkable  that  thnHixboot 
tbe  direct  narnUivf  then  U  nn  meation  of  a  Jam  S6pk>,  or  Boa  of  X«tiU,  at  alL  Th« 
Jam,  the  Sea,  a]<>De  ii  Kpitken  of."  And  thu  lo  the  Awe  of  tiro  mraUons  of  }'dH 
&>oph  in  the  direct  narrative;  one  at  Exod.  13:  18;  tbe  other  at  Exod.  15:  S3. 

*  To  deof  the  historical  rcritr  nf  tbe  Bible  record  U  one  Ihiag ;  bat  to  take  ap  for 
examination  a  Bible  storr  as  if  it  were  veritable  history,  and  then  to  deny  tbe  aoen- 
ney  of  such  portintu  as  fall  to  conform  to  one's  pet  theory  of  the  histoi?  vhtch  kaa 
ita  only  record  in  the  Bible,  can  hardly  be  called  a  scholarly  method  of  stady. 
>Gen.  H:6,7.    Seepage  30/.,  Mipra.  *Kam.  U:35. 
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demess.  They  were  to  take  the  same  road  from  Kadesh  to  the 
wilJernese  that  Ketior-Ia'omcr  had  taken  from  tJic  wiMerness  to 
Kudocth,  "  Theu  we  turuetl,"  says  Motics,  **  auj  took  our  journey 
into  the  wilderness  by  the  Way  of  the  Rod  Sea  [by  the  lied  Sea 
Kf)ud],  ari  the  Lord  siwke  uuto  me,"  *  And  that  Retl  Sea  Road  is, 
to-day,  as  well  dt'iined  and  prominent  a  soutliernmrjst  highway  out 
of  Lower  Egypt  ea-^twanl,  as  is  the  nortlicrnmost  road  toward 
Gazu,  which  iiiarlvji  tbu  old-lime  May  of  the  Laud  oi  the  Philis- 
tines; while  mid-way  between  the  two  are  the  unmistakable  traces 
of  the  central  highway  of  the  three,  the  Way  of  Shur. 

Brugsch,  who«?  extended  studies  ui  the  geography  of  jVncient 
Ejrypt  have  largely  sliajK'd  poi)ulur  opinion  in  that  field  in  rcoeut 
times,  is  seemingly  so  iulluuuced  by  his  peculiar  theory  of  the 
route  of  tlie  exodus,  that  he  is  disinclined  to  recognize  the  traces 
of  more  than  one  ancient  highway  out  Lower  I^pt  eastward, 
while  he  docs  not  soera  quite  decided  as  to  the  location  and  course 
of  that  one.'  The  wVitcr  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  already  re- 
ferred to,  was  disposed  l>y  the  tliL'orics  to  j>hiiige  the  region  of  El- 
Qantaroh  (nortli  of  Lake  Bidlah)  under  wat€r  in  the  days  of 
Moses.  Reginald  Stuart  Poole's  theory,  on  tlie  other  hand,  led 
him  to  ruiiM^  El-Qantanth  as  the  single  [jathway  of  that  period, 
while  he  sank  El-Gisr  (south  of  Lake  Balluh)  out  of  sight 
in  the  waters  of  tlie  Gulf  of  Suez.  To  avoid  either  of  these 
extremes,  yet  to  have  ouly  the  one  highway  which  hia  theory  calls 
for,  BrugsL'h  skilfully  brings  *he  two  plateaus  togetlier,  which  now 
flank  Lake  Balloh,  at  the  north  and  the  south,  and  lays  one  of 


>  Dent  2 :  I. 
'In  one  place,  Drugnch  jtatcs  that  "the  great  Pbaraooiu  road"  was(heoD«  on 
which  Khetam  «u  one  of  the  main  irtatloos  {ITht,  of  £ffiffit,  II.,  387).  But  aguin  he 
insists  that  this  ''great  Pharaonio  road,"  "the  uld  royu]  ruiul"  (Jbid.,  I.,  H^C)  "tlis 
■  Roailof  the  PhiUstiijea'  of  Holy  Scrijiiurp,  Unoi  that  which  commi-nce*!  at  Khetam, 
the  EihaiD  of  t]io  Bible,  or  do  matter  what  other  lovu  la  iu  neighborhood."  {Ilrid^ 
n.,  430.) 


them  on  the  other,  giving  to  the  double-structure  the  componnil 
"  uauie  of  Guisr-el-Q^iliiarah,  *the  dyke  of  the  bridge*"  as  he 
calls  it,  althouj^li  that  term  mijjht  ppoiwrly  mean, "  tJie  bridge  of  the 
arch."'  In  spite  of  the  separatouass  of  the  two  plateaub  as  shown 
by  official  survey's,  and  of  the  distinctnees  uf  the  two  Arabic 
names,  aa  proven  by  like  authoritative  records,  Brugsch  is  oon5deut 
that  his  compound  site  of  an  old-time  roadway  ''must  be  regarded 
a^  the  last  rcminiiicencc  of  the  only  puaaage  which,  in  uneicnt 
times,  allowei!  a  traveller  to  enter  t^ypt  dryshod  from  the  Eaint," 
Yet  in  his  Map  of  Ancient  Lower  Eg)'|>t*  Brugsch,  with  ap- 
parent uucousciousuesSf  gives  evidence  of  the  inaccuracy*  of  this 
sweeping  statement  of  his.  Just  in  tlie  line  of  the  southernmost  ^ 
roud — the  **  Way  of  the  Wilderness  of  the  Red  Sea" — he  notes i 
the  *'  Wilderno^  Way  of  the  Bed'ween  into  Egypt"  ("  WHMentceff  • 
der  Bedum^n  nach  jEffi/pten").  This  would  almost  scera  a  para- 
phrasing of  tlje  Hebrew  designation  of  tliis  Road;  and  Brugscli 
(■nil  hanlly  think  that  the  ancient  Shosoo  were  accustomed  to  enter 
I^ypt  from  their  wilderness  roaming-fields  in  boaia.  Again,  on 
tliat  Map,  Brugsch  shows  the  Mimmit-level  of  the  Isthiuus,  tlie 
water-shed,  in  the  line  of  the  lakes,  to  be  just  ziortli  of  Lake 
TimsAh,  l»etween  that  and  Lake  Ballah ;  at  the  very  jwint  (El-Gisr) 
where,  as  it  ha.?  been  eliown,  the  Way  of  Shur  came  in  from  the 
eastward.  Certainly  there  seems  no  reason  (unless  it  be  fount!  in 
a  preoouoeived  tlicory  of  the  exoilas  which  has  to  l)e  sustained) 
why  this  table-laud  summit  should  not,  in  ancient  times  as  in  later 


1  Drufpioh'a  Biat.  u/  EQy}it,  l\.,  3^.  No  authoritj:  ia  ^ven  hy  Bnicwh  for  thi« 
Mmpouuil  tuune.  la  it  possible  thnt  be  was  mUJrd  br  Uie  TopagrapbicAl  rbart  of 
Egypt  in  the  AOu  of  the  Dftcriptiou  de.  V.EyypCff  Oa  thM  vburt,  tUv  Qontimh 
poaswajr  U  called  in  Ambio  "  Jiar-cl-Qnnftttr "  rY^^"^'^-**-^j  vhif^b  might 
euUy  be  mist&ken  Cor"Jisr  el-Qantanih"  (HJajUJl  j  wwT"):  but  Ui«  Prrtieh 
truulatioD  of  iho  Arabic,  on  the  Chart  {'* Pont  du  TWwr"  ''Tlie  BriUirr  of  tlie 
Treasury"),  ahoiTB  that  no  fuch  desi^nu^tion  as  BrtigKh  sajs^pistB  was  here  inu-ndeil. 
'  Accompoayiag  bis  JJitt,  i^  EgypL 
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ones,  have  "allowed  a  traveler  to  enter  Egypt  dmhod  from  the 
£afit."  Indeed,  Brugstih's  Map  of  Ancient  Egypt  taken  by  itaelf 
furnishes //nrna  facie  evidenoe  of  the  existence  of  the  three  high- 
"waya  out  of  Eg^-pt  east^vard,  which  the  Bible  refers  to  ai:  the 
"  Way  of  the  Laud  of  the  Philistines,"  the  "  Way  of  Shur,"  and 
tlie  "  Way  of  the  Wilderness  of  the  Red  Sea." 

Moreover,  the  E^'ptian  records  would  seem  to  give  plain  indi- 
catiooij  of  more  roads  than  one.  In  the  ancient  serilw's  report  of 
the  pursuit  of  two  fugitive  slaves,  to  which  a  reference  has  already 
been  made/  it  is  distinctly  declared  tliat  the  scrilx?  was  informed, 
at  the  barrier,  or  fortress,  of  Tliukoo,  that  the  fugitives  "  had  de- 
cided to  go  by  tlie  southcni  route,"  How  there  should  have  been 
any  doubt  as  to  the  route  they  would  take,  or  why  that  route 
should  be  called  the  "southern"  one,  if  therci  was  but  one  road 
above  water  eastward,  is  certainly  not  easy  of  explanation.  Acting 
on  his  information  at  Thukoo,  the  scribe  continued  his  pursuit; 
and  the  inference  from  the  records  as  it  stinds  would  be,  that  his 
new  course  was  southwly,  iu  the  supposcti  direction  of  the  fugi- 
tives. Having  reached  the  Great  Wall  ('*Khetam"),  he  received 
news  that "  the  fugitives  had  got  beyond  tlie  region  of  the  Wall  to 
tlie  north  of  the  Migdol  of  king  8<:ti  Miucptah."*  This  looks  as  if 
the  Migilol  hero  mentioned  was  yet  southward  of  the  Heril>e's  point 
of  reaching  the  Wall;  but  Brugsoh,  in  his  nurralivc  of  the 
exodus  affirm3  that  the  fugitives  "  had  taken  the  northcrhj  di- 
rection," instead  of  the  "  soulkem  "  one  as  reported  to  the  s(M*ilx;. 
Brugsch  was,  indeed,  in  a  sense,  shut  up  to  this  opinion  by  hia 
theory  of  the  one  road  out  of  Egypt,  easterly,  and  of  one  Migdol 
(and  tiiat  a  town),  4)n  the  line  of  that  road. 


■  From  the  Anaotiui  Fnpjri,  as  translAted  by  Brugsch  {HUt.  oj l^pt^  11.,  380) 
tnil  quoted  iu  this  work  (p.  47/.,  tx^pra). 

•  The  "  Mig>lul  uf  kiit^  Scti  Mineptah  "  was  th«  Uigdol  of  the  Well  (u  the  plo- 
Inred  inscription  at  Kariiak  diKtiiictlj'  di'clarcs};  atiil  "  Bcvr  Mitklidtil''  (or  thu 
Well  of  lh«  MI^ol),  still  rclaiiu  ibi  uuuiu  uu  the  line  of  the  Shur  Boad  out  of  EbTPt> 
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7.    THE  UJUVT  XIGDOLS. 

Aa  Brnpdi'fl  Mgyuwut  ia  wpport  «f  lus  fSbitarf  of  the  cxftduA 
Ins  ^eptoAeA  hx^y  cm  Iub  daim  tfaal  there  wss  bat  one  MIgdol 
in  MKiiii  Lower  Egrpc,  it  is  not  to  be  woodGved  at  that  he  lias 
been  4''^'»^'»^  to  see  the  fall  force  of  any  intliration  of  a  Migdol 
daewbcrc  than  at  the  sbe  be  has  preempted  for  it,  Bui  as  so 
BBQcfa  is  involvcil  in  the  qiKtitioa  of  ooe  ^Cigdol,  or  many,  it  is 
well  Co  oominn:  the  opinions  of  BrngBcliy  in  thi£  mutter,  witli  the 
facta  on  which  he  baaes  them. 

Having  6xed  upon  a  pbicc^  now  known  ae  "  Toll  cf^amoot,'  on 
the  eastern  side  of  Lake  Menzaleh,"'  and  a  short  distance  Bouth- 
west  of  the  aite  of  Pelusiam,  as  the  lonition  of  ancient  Migdol, 
Bmgsch  prooeoda  to  maintain  that  identification  against  all  oppo- 
tieDts  or  doubters  whatsoever.  He  even  goes  j40  far  as  to  say  : 
"  Thb  Migdol  Is  the  ouly  place  of  that  name  wliich  I  liave  met  witJi 
in  the  Egyptian  gengrapliicul  teste;  among  more  than  three  tJiou- 
eand  geographical  proper  names.*'*  Yet  if  the  evidence  whieli 
Brug:§ch  proffers  in  defense  of  his  claim  be  cxamiuod,  it  will  be 
fouud  that  tlicre  is  not  in  it  a  particle  of  proof  that  here  was  even 
one  Migdol  among  many  in  the  days  of  the  Phuracilin.  There 
certainly  were  gcvcral  Migdols  elsewhere  in  Lower  Egj'pt  at  that 
perio<l.  There  niay  have  been  one  here.  That  is  the  best  that  can 
be  eaid  for  the  case  as  Brugscli  himself  presents  the  proofs. 

Brugsch'e  statement  of  the  case  is :  that  he  finds  on  the  monu- 
ments a  "  Samhud  "  and  a  "  Migdol,"  or  "  Maktlial,"  named  as  at 
the  same  place;*  that  "Samhud"  (Arabic,  "Samoot")  is  an 
Egj'ptiau  name,  and  "  Migdol  "  a  Hebrew  oue ;'  that  au  £g3rptian 


'  m^t.  of  Egypt.  I.,  237/. 
•  Tho  Arabk)  "  Tell "  correaponJing  with  tlie  Uelirew,  TW  n^\  meooi  "  «  mooad," 
"a  k«^,''  Mpccialljr  a  heap  of  ruitu.    See  Dent.  13 :  16. 
*  nut.  of  Egypt,  IU^B2. 
*2>ki.  Qtog.,  pp.  707,  906.  »J7wf.  of  Effypt,  I.,  237/. 
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inscriptioD  of  the  days  of  Amenhotep  IV.,  of  the  Eighteenth 
Dynasty,  speaks  of  the  stretch  of  £^pt  from  Sarnhucl  to  Elc- 
phantini?/  while  a  prophecy  of  Rzckiel*  epeaks  similarly  of  the 
stretch  from  Migdol  to  Syeno,  ad  If  Sanihud,  or  Migilol,  was  the 
northern  landmark  of  Eg^-pt,  as  Elephantine,  or  Syene,  was  the 
southern  one;  that  the  Antonine  Itinerary  refers  to  a  "  Magdo- 
lum"  as  twelve  Roman  miles  from  Pelosium  in  a  southerly  diretv 
tion,'  a  distance  which  well  corresponds  with  the  modern  '*  Tell  es- 
Samoot;"*  that  a  "  M:ikthal  "  waa  near  the  return  n)ad  of  St^tecL, 
as  he  re-entered  I^'pt  from  his  Syrian  campaign  ;*  that  a  Migtlol 
waa  near  the  {loaition  of  Ramescs  III.,  when  he  watched  a  battle 
on  tlie  sea  near  Pelusinm  ;'  and  finally  that  there  is  no  Egyptian 
mention  of  more  Migdols  than  one.^ 

Now  what  Ls  the  force  of  this  evidence  in  its  details  ?  "  Sam- 
hud,"  or  "Samhndt,"  or  "  Samhudti,"  is,  according  to  BnigscVs 
own  admissions,  "  the  name  of  many  ]tlaccs  situated  in  Ijowcr 
Ejjypt,"*  as  proved  by  the  ancient  monuments.  And  "M*  more 
important  of  the  cities  named  *Satnhud'  is  that  which  the  lists 
designate  as  the  Metropolis  of  the  Seventeenth  Nome." 

This  preeminent  Saiuhud  of  Lower  Eg)'j>t  "  is  the  same  city  the 
sitaation  of  which  is  inHicnte<l  by  the  position  of  the  modem  city 
of  Damidia"  * — the  present  name  of  which  is  obviously  a  relic  of 
the  ancient  one.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  Dnmietta  is 
a  salient  northern  laud-mark  of  the  coast  of  Egypt,  It  stoml,  of 
old,  at  a  centi*al  point  of  the  coast  line  of  Lower  Egypt  pn)i)cr, 
midway  between  the  Pelusiac  arm  of  the  Nile  ea.stward,  and  the 
Canopio  arm  westward.*"    Then,  as  now,  if  one  were  to  siwak  of 


'  HiMt,  of  Eys^t,  I.,  49S ;  II..  38 1  /. 

'  Ezek.  29;  10,  u  rendered  io  tho  mtrgin,  "  From  Mtgvlol  to  Bycne." 

'Hist.  ofEftypl,  It.,  427.  *Hist.  of  Eg^,  II.,  426. 

^ibid-,  iL,  ii-u.  •iftid,  a,  163  ^.  ^rbid.,  II.,  399. 

•  Diet.  Qiog.,  p.  704.  *I>iet,  OSog.,  p.  704. 

»'•  Wc  ean  hare  little  heeluttion  in  considering  the  inhabitants  inclndod  l)«tweeo 
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Egypt  from  its  northern  to  its  aoulliern  limits,  he  would  naturally 
tell  of  the  stretch  from  Domietta  to  Elcplmntln^,  or  to  A3\rau. 
Who  can  doubt  that  the  ancient  Eg^'ptiiuia  wore  as  familiar  as  the 
modern  archeologist  with  ilie  relative  prominence  of  the  Phatnitic' 
Samhud,  in  comparison  with  all  the  other  Samlmds  of  I^ower 
Egj-pt?  'Why  should  we  cjuestion  that  the  Somhnd  spoken  of  as 
a  well-known  northern  boundary  line,  was  the  Samhud  which  ipcm 
a  wt'll-kiiiiwi!  northern  Ixmiwhiry  line,  instead  of  an  insignitit^nt 
SamhutI  which  by  its  very  locaiiun  could  not  have  bccu  a  northern 
boumlary  limit  of  Egypt ;  aud  which  we  have  historical  reasons 
for  knowing  never  was  such  a  limit?  Except  for  its  supposed  value 
in  bolstering  up  a  preconceived  theory  of  tlieexodas,  Tell  cs-Samoot 
could  never  have  been  seriously  considered  in  this  connection. 

JsoNv,  as  to  the  coincidence  of  Samhud  and  Migdol.  If — as 
some  of  Brugsch'a  followers  have  not  uiioatumlly  infernal,  but 
which  he  himself  does  not  directly  assert* — Samhud  is  simply  tlie 
Egyptian  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  Migdol,  of  couree  every  Sam- 
hud was  also  a  Migdol ;  and  as  the  Samhuds  of  Lower  Ei^pt 
were  many,  so  also  wore  the  Mig^lols.  Since,  however,  the  testi- 
mony of  Brugstih  is  only  that  one  "Samhud,"  also  called  "  Atef," 
was  designated  in  the  days  of  the  Ramcssids  as  the  place  of  "  Pa- 


the  brandies  of  Uio  Nile  to  h&Te  been  for  the  most  part  of  pure  Egyptina  rtce.  The 
line  r>f  demarcatioD,  which  wpftratcd  thia  nee  fmm  the.  neighboring  peoples  wv 
furmeJ  ou  the  w«8t  by  the  CnnopJc  branch  of  the  N7U',  a»  hj  ihe  rdDitiac  hnrneh  wn 
the  oppo6ite  side  toward  the  Eoiit".  (Bmgscli's  HM.  0/  i>j!fpt,  I.,  228 /.,  and 
236.) 

» See  Stanley  Lone-Poolc'H  £^ypl.  p.  81. 

•Cornp.  HrDgMh'«  UiH,  of  EiJitpt,  I.,  238,  -IPS;  II..  381,  42fi;  h«  JHd.  Otog., ' 
p.  KKiO;  Poole'B  Ct7i«i  of  K^pt,  p.  123;  Cheater's  "Journey,"  in  Snrt.  0/  IPm*.  f^l. 
"Special  Papcn,"  p.  101 ;  BneclekerV  Lowrr  Eyypt,  p.  170;  etc.  Poolc  vpeakt  of 
ancient  *'  Migdol "  oi  a  "  plice  having,  like  Zoan,  a  double  name,  ooe  Semilio.  anil 
the  other  (Sunut)  £^ptian."  Baedeker,  n»qaUy  accurate  in  such  matiem,  goes 
farther,  antt  Kpeaks,  aa  if  from  Ftni  jwh,  of  "  die  Egyptian  name  of  Satoot  (eIm  lig^ 
oU^tDg  a  tower").    But  BrugKh  hinuelf  makca  no  meh  BuetttoiL 
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Maktlial/'*  the  main  question  is,  "Was  that  Samhud  located  on  the 
border  of  the  wilderness,  near  Pelusium?  BrugHch  shows  that 
"Atef,"  was  at  one  time  the  metroiwlis  of  a  nome  hearing  the 
same  name.*  Ramoses  III.  t*'lls  of  hiH  honors,  in  heing  "  crowned 
with  tlie  Atcf -crown."'  Thiit  Daniictta — or  the  city  whidi  it  lia*? 
auoeeeded — may  have  been  sueli  a  metropolis  as  tJiin  i.s  poiLsiblc. 
Brugsoh,  Indeed,  says*  of  the  latter  city,  that  It  "  vraa  a  second  The- 
bes, a  second  city  of  Amon;"  that  it  l>ore  a  "  whole  set  of  names;*' 
that  it  was  caUe<l,  among  other  dusignations,  '*  *  Na-mchitj  *  the  c\ty 
(par  excellence)  of  the  North,*  as  Thebes  is  ciiUotl  j.Va-rw  the  city  of 
the  South ;' "  and  tliat  its  importance  "  close  to  the  sea,  was  pre- 
eminent in  ancient  times  as  at  the  present  day."  It  would  have 
been  not  unworthy  of  a  Ramoses  to  sj)eak  proudly  of  aasumiug  "  the 
Atef  crown,  together  with  the  Ura;as  serjvents,"  in  accepting  the 
Bovereio;nty  of  a  metrojwlis  like  ihaty  with  its  "  whole  set  of 
names,*'  including  "Saraluid"  and  "  Pa-Maktlml  ";  but  to  suggest 
such  a  thing  of  a  region  like  Tell  cs-Samout,  seems  an  absurdity  on 
its  face. 

"  Aligilol,"  whether  in  Egypt  or  out  of  it,  is  after  all  a  recur- 
rence of  a  Hebrew  common  uoun,  meaning  "  a  tower,"  or  "  a  great 
tower."  Its  first  apix?aranoe  in  the  Bible  is  as  the  "  migdol "  of 
Babel.'  Afterwards  it  is  frct]uent!y  used — sometimes  interchange- 
ably with  hnJihnn*  bahknn^^  or  bakhon^ — with  or  without  an 
aecorn[>!uiying  local  apj>cllative,  as  deacriptlvo  of  a  sejiarate 
fortific^ation,  or  of  a  portion  of  a  line  of  defences.*       It  would 


*  Diet.  Gfoy.,  pp.  707,  1050.  In  his  formu]  arnuigcmcnt  of  Domea,  Bru^rsch  clearly 
rents  his  nrntgnment  of  "Atef,"  nnd  "Samhud,"  nud  ")lig<tfi]"  on  liiii  iir^fiimcnt  io 
farorof  Tell  es-S&raoot;  in  other  wordi  h«  rcaaoni  in  a  circle,  iriUi  no  6xed  point 
proTCD  by  the  records. 

>  Ibul  »  Wst.  of  Effypf.  n.,  144.  •  IbUl,  U.,  4tS  / 

SQen.  11:  1-9.  •Isa.23:  13. 

'I«.32:14.    Comp.2Kingsl7:  9:  18:  a  *Jcr.(i:2?. 

»fl-n.3j':  21;  Jud^.  S:  17;  9:  4fl,  47,  49,  51 ;  2  Chron,  14:  7;  Keh.  8: 1,  25.  26,  27  ; 
12:  33,39;  Fra.  43:  12;  61:  3;  Song  4:  4;  etc 
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ap})car  to  have  been  the  same  in  tho  Egyptian  reoorda  as  in  the 
Hebrew.  "  That  the  ancient  E^ptians  .  .  ,  were  well  acqtjainteJ 
with  the  iHcaning  of  thi:*  word,  which  was  fr)rpign  to  thi-ir  lan- 
guage, b  proved  most  conchisively  by  the  masculine  article 
prciixctl  to  it,  and  the  sign  of  a  wall  {\\)  which  was  added  to  the 
foreign  word  when  ^v^itten  in  Egyptian  characters.*"  There  cer- 
tainly were  a  great  many  "towers,**  "great  towers,"  "watch- 
towers,"  and  "  fortress-towers"  in  ancient  Lower  Egj-pt.  Whether 
those  towere  were  all  calle<l  "  raigdols"  by  the  Egyptians  or  not, 
they  were  likely  to  be  so  called  by  the  Hebrews,  and  to  be 
designated  in  the  Hebrew  i-ecords.  Marietta,  indeed,  applits  the' 
word  "  mig<]ol  "  to  those  "triumphal  towers"  whidi  are  "  repre- 
sented in  tho  btts-relicfa  of  Karnak,  of  Luxor,  of  the  Rameseara 
and  of  Mudiuct-Abou  itself,  and  which  the  kings  of  Egypt  were' 
wont  to  erect  on  their  frontier,  at  once  as  a  means  of  defence,  an* 
as  a  memorial  of  their  victories."  * 

A  word  often  used  for  "tower"  in  the  Egyptian  records  is 
bekhen^  bakhuny  or  bekhent}  This  word,  Brugsch  declares  to  bo 
" identical  with  the  Hebrew  hekhon"  and  to  mean  an  " outlook," 
"a tower  built  on  a  hill.''  It  applies,  he  says,  to  "any  building 
from  which  one  can  look  far  out  into  the  land,  and  which  itself  is 
visible  afar;  thence  any  house  standing  high;  a  tower."  Thia 
word  may  have  had  its  root  from  the  Hebrew,  or  again  it  may 
have  been  carriotl  into  the  Hebrew  from  Egyptian.  In  any  event 
it  Is  a  word  which  is  userl  in  the  Hebrew  (as  has  already  been 
mentioned),  interchangeably  with  migdol,"  for  a  "  watch-tower."  • 
And  whatever  tower  was  called  *'  bekhen  "  in  the  E^^yptian  might 
natnnilly  have  been  oallefl  "  mi^lol "  in  the  Hebrew,  For  ex- 
ample, Bmgsch  saya  that  on  the  shores  of  tlie  Mediterranean,  at 


1 

hdV 

J 
1 


'  Brugsch'*  nut.  oj  Egypt,  I..  237.  >  MoiwmenU  <ff  Upper  Syjfpt,  p.  SOB. 

»Z»iV(.  Oioj?.,  p.  64S  / 
•  Comp.  M  above,  In.  23 :  13;  32:  H;  Jer.  6:  37;  3Kingi-9:  17;  17:  9;  18:  &. 
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"•ihc  place  subsequently  callwl  Ostracine,  "there  was  a  bekLcu,  or 
-«owLT,  which  the  inscriptions  designate  an  Pa-nakhtu,  or  the  '  Cou- 
«jaerors  Tower'  of  king  Seti."*     And  he  mentions  that  '*at  this 
Xwint   tlie  projwr  Egyptian    boundary  ended,  and  tlic   territory 
*it"  the  land  of  Zahi,  wliich  was  afterwards  tlie  hind  of  the  Philis- 
tines, began."    He  even  adds*  that,  in  the  days  of  SeteeL,  this 
"bekhcn  was  called  «tt«  Tower*'  ["the  Jligdol,"  as  the  Hebrews 
■would  have  said].     Now  if  there  was  a  "  Tower  "  ("  the  Tower  "} 
at  the  citrt^rae  territorial   limit  of  Kgypt   northcusterly,  is  it  not 
more  probable  that  that  Tower  was  referred  to  by  the  proi»hel  when 
he  spoke  of  a  boundary  Tower  northward,  than  that  ho  hatl  in 
mind  a  Tower  at  Tell  es-Sanioot  (if  ever  there  was  a  Tower  there), 
which  ivas  not  at  any  time  a  limit  of  Egypt  either  castwai-d  or 
northward  ? 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  in  all  the  evidence  furnished  by  either 
the  Egyptian  or  the  Hebrew  records  of  the  U»cation  of  Sandiud,  or 
of  Migdol,  as  u  northern  limit  of  Egypt, — while  there  is  much  in 
favor  of  Damietta  for  the  former,  if  not  indwd  for  both,  and  of 
Otracine  for  the  latter,  there  is  literally  nothing;  that  will  justify 
the  supposition  that  Tell  cs-8amoot  was  tlie  siite  of  either,  or  that 
it  was  anywhere  in  the  vicinity  of  eitlier. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  need  to  suppose  that  the  term  Migdol  when 
used  as  a  Iwnndary  limit,  necessarily  a])plied  to  a  single  place  of 
tliat  name.  Tiie  migdols  were  the  borrler  towers  of  the  lami,  the 
well-known  acc<jmpnnimcnt  of  the  frontier  fortresses.  When  the 
Hebrew  prophet  would  speak  of  Egypt  from  its  northern  to  its 
;  jBoathem  bounds,  it  was  sufficient  tu  refer  to  the  stretch  from 
border-tower  to  red-granite  mountain,  "from  Migdol  to  Syene, 
even  unto  the  Iwrder  of  Ethiopia."^  Tha-s  to-day,  in  the  Unitwl 
States,  one  might  speak  of  the  stretch  from  prairie-fort  to  the 


*  ffitt,  o/E^ypt^  II.,  13.    See  olso  his  Map. 

>£x*:k.  20:  9,10;  30:  6. 
24 


'  DM.  G^.,  p  I2». 
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Alliuitic,  from  ocean  to  outpost,  without  being  supptMcd  to  have 
in  mind  ooe  particulur  fortifictition  of  the  bunlcr ;  far  less  a  €^iy 
bcariii}^  tlie  name  '*  Prairie- fort"  or  "  Outpost."  It  is  the  well- 
known  term  itself  which  carrifti  i\w  nntining  intended.  So  with 
the  term  Migdol  as  su^^gestiug  the  ntnlJiem  Iraundary  of  Eg^rpi. 
There  is  no  good  reasna  for  supposiog  that  there  was  an^r  cU^  of 
that  name  on  the  borders  of  tJiut  land  in  the  days  of  tlie  Pharaohs 
or  of  Ewkiel  and  Jeremiah.*  All  the  available  evidence  is  against 
the  ftupiKwition-  Sec,  for  example  the  tu^es  of  the  term  migdol  in 
this  sense,  where  (2  Kings  17:9)  the  idolatrous  high-plafeg  of  the 
Israelite!^  are  said  to  extend  "  from  the  tower  [the  migtlol]  of  the 
watchman  to  the  fenced  eity;*'  and  where  (2  Kings  18;  8)  the 
sweep  of  Huzekiali's  victories  over  the  PhilLstims  is  said  to  be 
thorotigh,  "  from  the  tower  £the  migdolj  of  the  watchman  to  the 
fentie<]  city," 

Aa  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  Well  of  Migilol,  or  a  Migdol  of 
the  Well,  near  the  return  road  of  Setee  I.,  as  he  came  from  his 
Syrian  airapnign,  it  has  already  been  shown  that  tliere  nrv 
of  such  a  place  in  "IJir-Maktal"  near  the  great  central  rtiad 
Way  of  Shur,  into  J^'pt  from  Syria.*    Moreover,  aa-onliiig 
the  baa-relief  at  Karn:ik,  thai  Migdol  was  dearly  on  the  Syrian 
side  of  the  line  of  the  Great  Wall.     Beer-Makhdal  answers  to  thj^| 
requirement ;  Tell  es-Somoot  does  not,  ns  a  glance   at   the  amp 
will  show. 

In  the  records  of  Ramcses  III.,  tl»ere  would  9wm  to  be 
less  positive  testimony,  than  in  those  of  Setee  1.,  in  favor 
Migdol  at  Tell  es-Sanioot,  or  its  neighborhood.     Brugsrh 
confidently' of  "ana\Til  engagement  at  Migdol,  at  the  mouti 
the  Pelusiae  branch  of  the  Xilc/'  in  the  days  of  Ranicstt  II J, 


traccM 
u],tfafl 
iiig  tfl 


■See  Jer.  44:  1 ;  4(1:  14,  where  Mig^Iol  ii  simply  the  northern  iitiirtiiig-potni  of  the 
nreep  of  Egrpt  towurd  Its  Buathern  coontrj. 

*  See  page  S6t,  tupra.  *£{M.  iff  Egjfp^,  II.,  153. 
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^%ud  he  proceeds  to  give  the  details  of  that  engagement  from  the 
^Karris  Papynis,  as  if  that  record  somehow  justified  his  statement. 
IMlia  positivenciffl  so  carrie8  away  his  English  etlitor,  Mr,  Philip 
Smith,  that  the  latter  a^wumes  to  cite  the  "  testimony  ...  of  tlie 
TT.'irris  Papyrus,  describing  Itaraeacs  III.  encampod  (like  iHraol) 
*  between  Mig<l<)l  and  the  r*ca '  to  witness  tlie  victory  of  his  fleet."' 
"But  in  the  translations  of  the  Harris  Papyrus  aa  given  by  Brugs<;h 
in  his  "  History,"*  or  aa  published  in  the  "  Kecordis  of  the  Past,"^ 
there  is  no  mention  of  Migdol ;  nt)r  ia  there  any  indication  of  the 
naval  engagement  aj*  "  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  tlie 
Nile/'  or  in  the  region  of  Tell  cs-Samoot,  The  l«isis  of  Brugsch  s 
claim  is,  probably,  the  pictured  records  of  Ramcses  Jll.,  on  the 
walLs  of  the  tvmple  of  Medeenet-Almo  at  Thebca.  A  naval  com- 
bat of  that  king's  reign  is  reprej^ented  tiiere;  and  as  Mariette  Bey 
says:*  *'The  scene  is  laid  cither  close  to  the  coast,  or  at  the 
mouth  of  some  river."  Possibly  it  was  off  tlie  coast  from  Ostraclne. 
One  of  the  picturas  of  this  scries  represents  the  king,  on  his  return 
to  Egypt,  stojtping  "  at  a  fortified  place  called  *  Migdol  en  Rnmescs- 
Hak-On,'" — the  Tower  of  R;imoses,  I^nl  of  On, — in  order  to 
connt  the  number  of  Irnnds  cut  off  from  the  vanquished  in  the 
battle.  Where  this  Migtlol  was,  is  not  indir:itod  in  the  picture. 
It  may  have  been  the  Migdol  near  Ostracine;  or  agjiin  it  may 
have  been  the  Migdol  near  the  Phatnitic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  at  the 
pre-eminent  Sa^^hlld  there.  Certatiily  it  would  appear  from  (ta 
name  that  it  was  somewhere  else  than  at  "the  Migdol  of  kingSeti 
Mineptah,"  which  Brugseh  would  locate  at  Tell  es-Saraoot. 

It  is,  indeed,  true  that  the  Antonine  Itinerary  locates  a  Magdolura 
at  t^velve  Roman  miles  southerly  from  Pelusium ;  and  that  this 
identification  would  suit  the  site  of  Tell  es-Samoot,  as  it  might 
suit  a  number  of  sites  within  a  considerable  sweep  east  and  west. 


>  nut,  of  E>jypt,  n.,  427,  note. 
•  Vol.  VI..  pp.  23  70;  Vol.VTII.,  pp.  6-52. 


«iWi.,  II.,  155-155. 
<  Jftm.  of  Upper  Egypt,  p.  221. 
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This  evidcDoe  is,  in  f«ct,  tbe  only  item  of  proof  ifaai  there  was  erer 
a  tiaoe  of  a  ^  Migdol "  at  Tell  ea-Sainooc  at  joxy  time  in  tbe  h>^ 
torr  of  tlic  race  And  the  Antoaiue  Itiaerarv  tlucs  ni4,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  go  far  bock  of  the  beginning  of  the  Christiaa  era.  At 
the  ben  it  »hows  ovAy  that,  say  fifteen  oentnrice  after  tlie  davs  of 
the  exodus,  there  was  a  station  on  a  Roman  rood  froin  Pelustnm 
southward  to  Serapenm,  whitii  bore  a  name  based  an  the  old 
Hebrew  term  Migdol,  a  name  then  held  hf  varioas  plaoes,  stretefa* 
ing  from  the  Magdala  on  the  diorcs  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  in  tb« 
north,'  to  the  Magdala  among  the  moontaina  of  Aby^nia'  in 
the  9oath.' 

In  faotj  although  it  is  not  easy  to  find  anv  proof  that  there  w« 
a  Migilul  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tell  e!»-dnmoot  in  the  dars  of 
the  Pliara(»hs,  it  is  easy  to  ahnw  that  there  were  more  or  less 
Egyptian  Migdols  elsewhere  in  that  age,  notwithstanding  the  on- 
quaiified  assertion  of  Brugsch  that  he  has  fonnd  no  other  3lf^ 
del  meutioue<l  "in  the  Egyptian  geognq>hical  texts,  among 
more  than  three  thousand  gvt>gniphical  proper  names."*  Apart 
from  the  "Makthel,"  on  the  Karnak  list  of  places  conqaered  by  ^ 
Thotmes  III.,  which  Brugsch  identifies  with  "  Migdol/ *  bo^ 
whether  or  not  with  his  Tell  es-Samoot-Migilol^  does  not  appear/ 
the  latter  certainly  finds  in  the  scribe's  rc{>ort  (already  r^erred 
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1  Tfae  BDppoBcd  home  of  Marr  Magdal-eoe.    See  Ncabftiut'a  G^.  dm 
p.  216  /. 

*  Where  Kin;  Themlore  rnniniUed  niidde,  April  13, 1^^ ;  ko^  far  ihm  «mp4w  i 
vhieh  Oenenl  Napier  waa  ereated  Baron  of  Masdala. 

*Perizniiin»f,£;737}|.  C>n>,.p.416>  discoamng  the  aaeieot  cilia  of  Kgypt  and  ! 
tloe  sajs  that  there  were  often  maaj  citie*  of  one  name ;  "  oertainlj  there  wvre  i 

*ffiM,  o/Rnfpt,  n.,  382.  ^Ibid.,  I.,  SM. 

*The  place  of  this  name  In  the  lists  woald  Mem  Id  indicate  that  it  in  in  central  ot- 
opi^er  PalastJoe;  but  a»  Brugwh  iuKif>t»  (2Ti»t.  of  Eyypt,  H.,  V2,  i:t3)  tltat  qp  to  th^ 
time  of  Setce  1.  the  &ha«oo  itill  claimed  the  eastern  Ddta  ait  thrir  owu.  it  b  tnorf-- 
than  poadble  that  he  look*  apoii  thU  "  Uigdol "  ai  the  one  of  which,  in  hk  opiaifm. 
Tell  e»<Samoo(  oorers  the  remaini. 
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concerDing  ti^e  fugitive  hUvcs,  a  mention  of  a  Mig(]ol  wliich  has 
an  identity  quite  by  itself,  at  the  same  time  that  it  indicates  the 
probftbiJity  of  otlier  "Migdols**  from  which  it  is  to  l)e  distin- 
guiitheil. 

It  is  "  the  Migdol  of  king  Seti  Mineptah  "  which  the  fugitives 
aiTi  said  to  liave  passed.'  If  there  was  but  one  Migdul  in  Lower 
Egypt,  why  was  it  necessary  to  diutiuguiHli  it  in  this  manner? 
Does  not  this  distinctive  description  in  iteeif  furnish  presumptive 
e\''deuee  of  tlie  ejcisteuce  of  more  Migdols  than  one  ;  of  a  Migdol 
which  was  not  *'  the  Migtlol  of  king  Seti-Mineptali,"  as  well  as  of 
a  Mig<lol  which  wattf  As  if  to  put  the  proof  of  hi^  own  error 
beyond  all  dispute,  Brugsch  further  admits  that  be  finds  mention 
of  a"  Migdol  Rameata  IIa<p\n,"'  in  the  days  of  Rameses  III,;  and 
this  is  at  least  tJio  fourth  Migtlol  which  he  reports  out  of  die  texts 
where  he  is  confident  that  only  one  v^  iinincd. 

The  simple  trutii  is,  tltat  Brugsch  is  so  {)08sc88od  of  \\\a  "  pro- 
conoeived  tliecjry  of  the  exodus/'  and  so  swayed  by  its  supposed 
Dccessities,  that  he  delilxirutely  takes  "  Migdol,"  "  IVMigdol," 
*'  tlie  Migdo!  of  king  Seti-Mincptah,"  "  the  Migdol  of  liameses 
HaqAn,"  and  all  the  otlier  Migiiola  of  tlie  monuments  and  tlie 
papyri,  and  piles  one  of  them  on  the  other,  at  the  site  of  Tell  e»- 
Somoot,  saying  to  his  atlmiriiig  and  enthufiiastic  followers:  *' Go 
to,  let  us  build  us  a  city,  and  a  tower  [a  *  migdol '],  whose  top  may 
reach  unto  heaven  ;  and  let  us  make  us  a  name."'  And  the  result 
of  this  Migdol-building  is  the  same  as  at  the  Migdol  of  Biibel  : 
there  U  a  eonfuHlon  of  language  among  those  who  would  have  a 
part  in  it,  or  who  would  learn  of  the  facts  invoIve<l  ;  so  "  tliat  they 
may  not  understand  one  another's  speech  " — without  the  aid  of  a 


■Jfful.  qfEf^ypt,  n.,  138,  380.    Ree  paga  47,  363,  iupra. 
^Diet,  aioff.,  p.  310.    Thin  in,  Joubtlesii,  the  Migdol  of  B«ncM»-Haq*OD,  pictured 
at  Hedeenet  Aboo,  u  meatioDBd  on  page  S71,  tupra. 

*Oen.  U:  4- 
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itadms  aaA  an  nnbJafffH  interpreter.     And  thu  u  whi£ 
Philip  Swtfa  poiate  to  a^ipfwringijr  m  **  the  ^BnjffM/toif  ^Jetow-  { 
wOiam  of  t^  pbcea  in  qjiMsCioo,"  as  owr  agaiafll '  tbe  m 
abs  to  ant  n  pneoaeemd  iheofy  of  tbeexodas!"' 

l^neea  of  mora  tfaon  one  Migdol  in  Lover  Cg^  are  not  iack- 
iag  in  the  Aimbic  and  Coptic  wifwlatore  of  tkai  regitm.    Cliam-j 
poltioD  '  pointed  oal  two  places  there  whidi  bear  the  Coptic  namj 
"  Meshtol "' — br  which  the  Go^ide  Tcfsioo  renders  the  namo  Mig- 
dol  in  Exoduft  14:  2.     Kliers*  woold  see  a  oorrespoodenoe  cf  the 
Ck>ptic  ■'Mcshtol'  with  the  ^Vrahic  **  MascfatOl,'*  *  and  "of  such 
Maschtills  ^  he  sk«  *'  then  were  a  modetatdy  great  naaJbetf  aiooofd-  { 
ing  to  the  tax-lbit  given  br  Silrestre  de  Sac^  in  lua  tnmshitiai ' 
Ahd-^I«teef."      At  all  events,  in  additiim  to  theae  aoppoeodj 
identificatioae,  it  is  evident  that  there  are  tnoes  of  an 
ICgdol  in  the  netghborhood  of  oaoh  of  the  three  great  roads' 
through  the  Great  Wall  desertwazd,  as  might  be  sapposed  from  the 
necessities  oT  the  case,  in  a  fortification  like  thaL 

1.  A  Migdol  at  tlie  central  road,  or  ibe  Way  of  Shor,  stands] 
out  in  unmistakable  identity  in  the  Beer  Makhdal,  already  refetred  j 
to.'  In  the  preservation  of  the  name  of  aq  aootent  site  in  Anibi(% 
there  is  far  gtronger  proof  of  identity  ibau  can  be  furnished  in  the 
filtration  of  that  name  through  the  Greek  or  Latin.  In  this  in- 
fTtaooe,  the  Arabic  name  corresponds  closely  ^vith  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Egyptian.  Tho  tMigineers  who  made  the  surveys  for  the  great 
map  of  the  French  C<*mraission^  at  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
entereid  that  name  on  their  charts  in  Arabic  cbaractent,  the  phonetic 
force  of  H-hich  was  nearly  identical  with  the  Egyptian  chantctoa 


I  Bracaoh^  HUL  «/  JS^ypf.  11..  433,  note. 
"  VE^ypU  Jouf  let  Pharaotu,  IL,  •»  /,  79  /.  '  Coptic,  .uc^Tm^ 

«  ffiMm  rum  Sinai,  p.  52.1  •  Aralue.  J^T.t.  m.        •  Sec  pige  351.  tupr^ 

1  *'  Cute  Topo^rrAphiqiic,"  Id  Dttrrip.  df  PE'jyptf.    U  Will  hardly  b«  rlunie<l  Uut 
of  the  FpcDch  Republic  of  1796  were  infltuaoDd  lo  Ihalr 
"^btt  by  Bay  praeonreived  ibi>ory  of  the  Hcbrev  ezodu. 
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that  marked  the  site  of  that  well  on  the  earliest  known  map  in  thu 
world's  hiritor)*,'  as  etill  pi-cserved  on  the  temple  walls  of  Karuak. 
2.  Although  tiierc  i:*  uo  Arabic  vestige  oi'  a  Migtlol  uoar  the 
uortheruinost  road,  or  the  Way  of  tlie  Land  of  the  Philistines,  the 
reference  to  a  Mag<lolum  in  tlie  AaConiue  Itinerary  gives  a  proba- 
ble trace  of  the  ancient  site  of  a  Migdol  iu  tliat  vicinity.  But 
whether  tluit  site  is  at  Tell  el-Ueer,  as  supposed  by  many,-  or  at 
Tell  Sahan,  aa  auggiated  by  Potwcke,'  or  at  TeU  cs-Sarnoot,  as  ad- 
vocated by  Brugsch  and  others,^  is  by  no  means  clear;  uor  is  it  of 
nmch  importance  as  bearing  on  the  point  now  at  issue — ^that  there 
M'as  a  Mig<lol  near  tlie  northernmost  road  into  Eg^■|)t  from  the 
East.  There  is  much  iu  favor  of  the  site  of  Tell  el-Hoer,  from 
its  superior  advantiiges  for  the  plats;  of  a  look  out  tower.  "  From 
the  lieight  of  the  eminence  occupied  by  these  ruins,"  say  Joanne 
and  Isambert,^  **  the  eye  cmbnioe^  an  extended  horizon."  "  It  is 
at  once  evident  to  the  eye/*  adds  Chester,*  **  tliut  this  was  an  im- 
jiortaut  frontier  fortress,  and  its  importance  is  such  as  to  justify  its 
being  considered  the  Migdol,  or  Fortress,  par  exceUcnc^',  and  to 
justify  the  Greeks  in  continuing  and  perpetuating  its  more  ancient 
name  under  tliat  of  Magdoluii."  The  claim  of  Ijcpsius,  as  reiu- 
forced  by  Brugsch,'  that  Tell  el-Oecr  is  a  vestige  of  "  the  ancient 


'  It  ttaty  be  a  quMtion  whether  this  map  Is  earlier  than  the  map  of  the  gold  mines, 
veil  iu  a  {Kipyrua  at  tho  Turin  museum  (reproduced  in  fuo-tfimile  in  Chabaa' 
riptiojuf  rf«  Jfiitftd  ffOr.  at  p.  30). 
■Joanne  and  Isambcrt'a  Uitiiraire  de  L'Orieni,  p.  1013;  Smith's  ^nnVn/  Alia*, 
Map  3I> ;  Keith  Johnaton'it  rnap  at  "  >[n<lem  E^pt  and  ti'mtd  "  in  71W  BM«  AtUu : 
Chttter,  in  Surv.  (/  Weal.  Pai.,  ''Special  Papers,"  p.  100,  etc. 
*  Hap  in  DcMcrip.  of  M«  &mI. 
*21iH.  of  Egypt,  I.,  237/,  TI.,  381 ;  Lepsius's   Denl-m.,  Ablh.  I..  DL3;  Smith's 
Ancient  Alias,  Map  33  ;  Map  of  E^f  pt   in  A  Thoutand  MUcm  up  the  JW/e,  etu. 
*  Uinintire,  as  above.  •  "  Special  Pa(wrB,"  Sunt,  of  Wat.  PaJ.,  p.  100. 

»  JTitt.  of  Kgypt,  I.,  235  /.,  270 ;  II.,  428,  431.  It  ia  true  that  Bni^sch  aays  in  on« 
pinee  that  "  there  U  scan^]^  a  hope  nf  ever  a^in  finding  i\w  uiiricnt  »\i«  of  the  Inat 
Il^luos  citr  of  Araria"  (l.,237J,  bn(  then  aguia  he  sayti :  "Lepsiua,  aA*!r  his  jour- 
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HaaW,  (or  Ararts,)  of  the  Eg;rptiaQ  texts,**  by  do  means  couflicta 
with  the  idea  that  the  Migdol  wfaicfa  goarded  the  nurthommo^ 
higfaw^  into  Egvpt  was  located  at  this  point.  It  is  certainly  as 
icasoaabfe  to  soppose  that  tbete  wae  a  Migdol  ai  the  metropolis  of 
Avaris  eastward,  as  tfaat  thefe  was  a  M^dol  at  the  luetropolia  of 
Samhud  ^Damietta),  northward.  As  against  the  claim  that  Tell 
es-SaoMOt  wa$  the  site  of  a  >ligdol,  it  wouM  seem  nitfacr  that  a 
Jookoot  tower  \a  needed  to  recognize  that  site,  than  that  it  marks 
the  site  of  a  lookout  tower.  Cb^ter  was  unable  to  tind  its  loca- 
tioo,  or  to  get  any  trark  of  it  from  the  AralK  of  the  rq^ioa  ques- 
tioned by  him,'  Althoi^h  Bmgscfa  still  insists,  and  with  rea-aon, 
that  the  ate  was  known  by  its  present  name  as  early  us  tiie  four^f 
teenth  ceotary,  that  it  is  known  by  all  the  authors  "  of  modem 
times,  and  tliat  no  doubt  can  exist,  on  the  subject  of  tliis  identi*  ^ 
fication,^'  he  does  not  claim  that  it  occupies  a  commanding  po^tioo-fl 
for  a  look-out  tower,  o\'er  against  a  royal  highway  into  annent 
Egypt ;  and  as  every  other  reason  suggested  by  him  for  its  Identi-' 
ficatiott  with  Migilol  has  been  shown  to  have  no  weight,  it  caa 
now  hardly  be  ^id  that  Tell  cs-Samoot  is  to  Ik*  com^iared  with 
Tell  el-Heer  for  that  identification.  But,  at  Tell  el-IIeer,  or  at 
some  other  point  in  that  region,  there  is  a  site  of  tlie  Magdolum  oi 
the  Antonine  Itinerary,  which  in  its  time  marked  the  site  of  the^ 
earlier  Migdol  that  guarded  the  northernmost  highway  into 
Egypt ;  and  so  there  are  found  traces  of  a  Migdol  for  the  Way  ol 
the  I.and  of  the  Philistiues,  as  for  a  Migdol  of  the  Way  of  8hur. 
3.  At  the  southern  road  also,  the  **  Way  of  the  Wilderness  of 
the  Retl  Sea,"  there  are  Araluc  traces  of  the  Migdol  wc  should  ex- 
pect to  find  there,     A  short  diiiUuicc  to  the  uortiiwest  of  Sues,' 
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oe^  to  tb«M  n^ooi  prowd^  in  a  etmr  and  prrftei  nutmnrr,  the  identftjr  of  TW  if< 
flir  wilh  the  flViw'iif,  «r  jl«wri*f>rthe  E^-pUau  texts'*  (IT., -l."?!).  Br«p*oh  can  b« 
ilependod  on  for  both  nidua  uf  oluitmi  any  quofltiou  wlucb  has  the  pofsibQitr  of  % 
two-fold  advulftge,  to  the  Btory  of  the  exodus. 

sSttw.  oj  Wtst.  Fal.,  "Specinl  Papen,"  p.  99  /. 
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beyond  Qala*at  'Ajrood,  tliere  ia  a  stutiou,  or  a  pass,  kno\vn  aa 
BMtik-ial,^  Ei-MiikiaUiy^  El-MaiUahi,^  FJ-Mitnhda*  MoiUala,^  ov 
El-Mukhdjeh.*  It  is  du'ectly  on  the  line  of  the  Hajj  route,  and 
near  tlie  track  noted  by  Brugsoii  as  the  **  Way  of  ti»e  Bed' ween 
into  Ancient  Egypt."  The  Arabic  names  for  "tower,"  and  "watch- 
tower,"  and  "  outlook,"  ore  various,  including  mejdel/  mujiM/*,* 
mwrUarah*  mutnllah ; '"  and  i\w.  elenu^nts  of  thorfe  names  are  found 
in  the  alternative  desigimtious  of  the  [Kias  in  question,"  with  the 
exception  of  the  last  named  (El-Afukhd/eh),  and  that  suggests  a 
pUoe  of  danger.'^  Wilkinson'*  judged  **  from  its  name  and  posi- 
tion," that  this  represents  "  the  Migdol  of  the  Bible."  It  is  at  u 
point  near  which  one  would  naturally  expect  to  find  an  outlook 
station,'*  for  guarding  that  entrance  into  Egypt  from  the  eastward. 


ft 
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» See  Wilson's  Lands  of  the  Bible,  I.,  45. 
>  WJlkloBon's  Mod.  Egtjpt  and  Theben,  I.,  303;   Strauss's  Sinai  wad   Gol^tha, 
p.   91;   Keith    Johoatoii's  Sojfol  Atitu,  Map  42;  Clark  and  Grove**  BiUt  AUaa, 
p.  17;  A  Thoxuand  MiitM  up  the  SUe,  Mup  ;  etc. 

* LeiMiiua's  I}a\km.^  Abth.  1,  BI.  3;  liaedokvr'ii  Lower  Jt^ypt,  Mup  of  "Sues 
Canal,"  etc. 

*  EubioBou'a  Jiib.  Rei.,  I.,  41 ;  Smith's  Ane.  Atl*ia,  map  39 ;  Murray's  Syria  and 
PtU-t  Map  of  Lower  Eg>'pt ;  etc.. 

^  BorckhanltV  Travels  in  Syriit^  p.  629. 
*This  18  friT«n  as  an  altematiTe  name  by  Robiuon  (BA,  1U«.,  I^  44),  with  the 
meaniog  *'  fear ; "  and  it  appeari  in  Lvpaiuit'H  DenJem.,  Abth.  1 ,  Bl.  S. 
'  JjtJ0u9  •  8««  '^•"■c  «r  Wr*l.  Pal,  "  Name  Lista."  pp.  30,  62,  85, 114, 131,  etc. 
■   »UflA*  .  Il,id.,  pp.  131,  151,  KW,  205,  235,  etc. 

t  S  Jal«.  ihid,,  p.  \m.  »»  kJLk«  -  -ftM/-.  pp.  30, 432. 

II Eli  Smith  (in  Uobinaon's  Bih.  Reji.,  Til.,  223,  firtt  ed.)  gives  "the  asopDi" 
■a  the  mcnning  of  el-Muntuia;  but  the  illustrations  already  cited  froni  the  Survey  of 
We$Um  PitlcHine  show  that  the  name  siiggvats  an  a«cent  as  for  an  o^tieok, 

""  Robinson'fl  Bih.  Um.,  I.,  44.  "  ^od.  £>jtfpt  and  71ke6w,  I,,  303, 

"  Stran^ly  enough  Kcil  and  Dolitrach  (Bib.  Ciym,  at  Exod.  14:  2)  object  to  iden- 
tuying  tljia  name  with  Mijfdiil,  on  the  ground  "that  a  tower  ('^nj'a)  [mi^dot]  doee 
not  indicate  a  wntrh-tower  (riDTfOV  [miWpcA].  Yet  it  Is  clear  thai  "migdol"  ii  m 
applied  and  rendered  o^a  and  again  in  the  Old  Texlainent.  "  The  tower  [migdol] 
r>f  the  watchman"  (3  Kings  17:  \i;  18:  S);  "There  stood  a  watchmaa  on  the  tower 
[migdol]"  (2  Kiogq  £>:  17),  eto. 
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Sevend  roads  from  the  north  and  west  come  together  just  before 
reaching  thi^  pointy  aud  hsc  is  a  turn  of  the  main  highway  toward 
the  Itcd  Sea  and  the  Uajj  route  at  the  head  of  that  sea.'  A  hill 
near  the  pass  hears  tlie  same  name  us  the  pass  ;'  and  Burckhardt 
tells  of  it  as  still  used  as  a  lookout  suuioD  by  robbers.'  Ldborde* 
also  saw  an  identification  with  the  ancient  Migdol  in  this  Arabic 
name.  The  very  fact  tliat  the  rcsemblonocs  are  various  in  the 
var}''iDg  names  of  the  place,  gives  added  force  to  the  reasons  in 
support  of  this  identiHcation  ;  for  it  sliows  that  there  has  been  no 
modem  fixing  of  the  old  site  in  Arabic  nomenelntarc/  In  spite  of  J 
all  for^tfulncss  of  the  earlier  signification  of  the  name/  aud  ii 
spite  of  all  the  wtu'piug  influences  of  a  hundred  generations,  the 
unmistakable  traces  of  the  original  name  are  ihett. 

And  so  we  find  that  '*  Migdol "  is  not  the  name  of  a  single  cdtv  d 

1  Mod.  Effypt  and  TMfr^,  pp.  302-30S.  '  See  BobiiwHiV  SA.  Bm^  l^  44. 

*  TnTcU  In  Syri&,  p.  esSi 

*I«borde  U  cited,  to  tbb  effect,  by  Dr.  Wllani  {Lami*  t^ tU  Bibles  I.,  45). 

^la  hii  puliAuu  wlvooacy  of  BnigBch's  one- Migdol  daim,  Philtp  Smitli  {BlA. 
Egypt,  II.,  427,  note)  aays  s«e«pingl; :  "A  Higdol  new  the  Golf  or  Suez  is  a  pnrelj' 
imagioary  site  ioreuled  to  Kuit  that  theory  " — whatever  "  that  theory  "  may  be.    Bat 
it  i«  erident  that  the  old-time  Ambs  wore  reipoiiuble  for  this  *'  inTcntion.' 

*It  area  seems  that  the  mralem  Arabs  vronld  call  this  pUcu  M'tqtoitk  {  y  Ij^ftr  ){ 
"tltn^hter,"  or  the  "place  of  «lflui;faler"  (of  Ptiarooh's  hutt?),  as  a  cliaDge  fTta^ 
Makhdat  (  Jj^^EX^  ),  or  Mijdd  i  JtXA0  )  a^'tower;"  Ihnnigh  their  habil  of 
applying  an  old  name,  of  forgotten  lignificatiaii,  tinder  a  new  funn,  or  with  a  new 
mmning.  (Sec  Wilkiniou  and  WilaoD,  M  abore.)  Rut  tlie  altematire  darignatiana  of 
the  place  statu!  an  atlded  pmofs  of  the  cnrlier  meaning.  In  illaftration  of  thtr^  li 
of  the  Arahe  here  referred  to,  ace  Palmer's  I)e$rrt  oj  (A«  Eiodtu,  I..  'JO,  "  In  maof 
parts  of  Palcatine  we  find  the  Hebrew  words  just  sofficicntly  disl^trted  fn^m  thotr 
original  furra  to  give  them  an  iatelli^ble  Arabic  meaning.  In  Waily  Fetrao,  for 
example,  there  is  an  evident  rvminlaccDce  of  the  oacieat  name  Porun.  Thi-  Bedawtn 
are  unnhle  to  proaoance  the  letter;),  and  the  word  becoming  ^teroa,  the  Valley  of, 
Mia.  a  Danic  which  wnuld  appear  particularly  applicablti  to  a  place  where  their 
monkish  prvtlecenon  hod  covered  the  hfU^aides  with  excaratifd  tumW  aal  oelU 
reMoihlinp,  as  the  oatires  say,  the  burruws  of  fiuld  mice  or  jerboas."  Soeabo  Amb 
^  Wett.  Pui.f  "Name  Lista,*'  p.  53  i.i.V.Ya*uraAj. 
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bat  is  a  oomraon  noon  applied  to  many  an  outlook-tourer  iii 
EgD'pt  antl  beyond.  And  es[>ec'ially  are  there  traces  of  a  Migdol 
at,  or  near,  each  of  the  three  great  higbwaj's  out  of  Lower  Kgypt 
eastward.  This  leaves  still  untouched  the  question,  Which  Migdol 
is  referred  to  in  the  Bible  story  of  the  Exodu^s? 

a    NO  CITIES  ON  TEE  ROUTE. 

A  similar  error  to  that  so  commonly  made  with  reference  to  Mig- 
dol, has  misled  student')  at  several  other  points  in  the  exodus  story. 
The  search  has  Ixicn  for  the  site  of  a  city  or  a  town,  whcu  uo  city  or 
town  was  referred  to  in  tlie  Bible  record.  As  Ethani  was  a  Wall, 
and  as  Migdul  was  a  Tower,  so  the  earlier  statioiui  of  Succoth  and 
Ramescs  were  districts  or  regions,  and  not  cities — of  which  the 
ruins  are  likely  to  be  uneartlied  in  the  course  of  later  Egyptian  re- 
searches. 

There  has  been  a  vast  deal  of  discussion  over  the  probable  site 
of  the  city  of-Rameses;  and  there  have  been  attempts  to  show 
tliat  the   treasure-city,^   or   more   properly   the   graiu-magazine,' 

lExod.  1:  M. 

>"Tt  triaidofthelBnieI:tes(Ex<Kl.  1:  11),  ' They  built  for  Pharaoh  treaiure cidet. 
PiUiom  and  Raamws'  {va>jg(bcn  'ami  mttkvivtJt  U-Phnre'oh  rth-Ptthom  va-tlh 
*a'oBUM  3DDin-;>Kl  D."^-;iK  TlinoS  nUJOO  "1J7  p'D-  WUatever  the  Etiyptolo- 
gittt  may  bring  fonrard  to  prove  the  wortl  n^»kinoth  (ri33D3)  Eg7I>t'an,  the  nnpre- 
jutlieediu7rsli(^l<>r  cAntint  ftart  with  thf>  eimviclioD  that  it  \%  a  re;;uiarly  form^ 
Hebrew  word,  and  comes  from  a  jjciniinc  Hebrew  rooL  Metkittotk  iniJ^^O'  meana 
ivithiug  elsu  than  ma^puines  in  which  grain  and  food  were  stored.  See  2  riimn.  32: 
2^,  oapulocs  {oomtakinrAh  Uthtmxith  doffon  tf-ttfroth  tt-yiuhar  pkOjnS  rtl^JDOV) 
■man  emTH  J jn  for  the  titho  of  groin,  wine  and  oil.  In  Deut.  8:  9  it  is  «aid  of 
Palestine:  *A  land  in  whinh  thou  shalt  not  cat  bread  oat  nf  matjoiioes'  [as  in 
Egyvl]  {EfeU  whcr  to  bivu»kmHlh  toknl  bch  Ukh^m.  S:wn  nwao^  ¥h  ^BK  V"*** 
OnS  712)-  That  makenHth  (jy}3pri\  aignifies  the  aatne  aa  mukinoih  r'P^J^^lp^ 
certainly  will  not  be  disputed.  Pithom  and  Baamaes.  then,  were  tuwni  in  which 
rcajTves  of  broad  staffs  lay  stored."    <0mctr*8  Oe»ch.  rf.  Jwtrn.  I..  3S2.) 

*-  The  trua&ure  cIUuei,  ur  aloru  uiUea,  were  yt^hahiy  erecUuiu  at  the  l«rmuii  or  (Uia- 
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named  in  our  English  version  as  "  Raamscs,"  *  one  of  Uic  two 
treasuries  built  by  the  Hebrews  during  tiie  period  of  the  opprcs- 
sio:i,  was  the  same  as  **  Rameses/'  the  iittarting  point  of  the  IsracliCei 
on  their  exodus.'  It  has  been  claimed,  with  a  good  show  of 
reason,  tliat  the  city  of  Zoan,^  or  Tanis,'  or  SAn/  was  tlie  capital 
city  of  Rarueses  II.  and  his  sona ;  and  the  further  claim  has  bectt 
made  (altliough  that  point  is  in  dispute),  that  this  city,  having 
been  enlarged  and  practically  rebuilt  l»y  Raniuses  II.,  i^eceived  the 
name  ''Ramesca"  at  that  time.*  And  out  of  all  this  discussion 
there  has  come  tlie  popular  opinion,  that  the  btajliug  point  of  the 
Israelites  was  at  the  capital  of  tlie  Pharaohs.  Yet  this  opinion 
not  only  has  no  syllable  of  proof  on  which  to  rest,  in  the  Biblo 
text;  but  it  is  in  direct  conflict  with  tlie  specific  statements  and 
the  genera!  tenor  of  tliat  texL 

VV^hen  the  Hebrew's  came  into  E^'pt,  in  the  days  of  Joseph, 
they  were  assigned  a  dwelling-place  in  the  land  of  Goshen/  The 
region  given  to  tliem  at  that  time  is  called  by  prolejKis  "  the  land 
of  Ranieses."*  This  may  mean  that  it  was  the  land  on  the  verge 
of   which   they  at'tcrwanls   built  the   treasure-city   Ilaamsea,  or 

clpal  vtatioDN  of  the  cararan  routes,  suoh  as  are  scvn  at  the  preacnt  day,  Tur  tli«  ae- 
oommodatioH  of  mcrchaDdise."     (^^Usou'b  lAindaof  BiUir,  I,,  11<>.) 

Soodia  (the  Arabiu  tnuiatator  of  the  Bible),  for  the  term  "  ironmre  ciUes,"  givei 
*' cities,  mogiuiac^."    So,  agaio,  does  Eli  Smith  in  ilm  modern  Aruliifl  vcrsoo. 
»Exod.  1:  11.  »Exod.  13:  37;  Xum.  33:  3. 

*  "ZoAD  "  is  the  name  f^ven  in  the  Hebrew  text  (Nam.  13:  23;  Pu.  78:  12,  iS; 
Isa  19:  11,  13;  30:  4;  Ex«k.  30:  14).     It  dtlTera  bat  sltiibtly  from  thatgiren  tnl 
ii^^ptian  recorUa.  (Soe  Brugsch'i  Bia.  tif  Sj^spl,  11.,  3S3;  Eberi'd  Giuen  i 
IK 512/.;  Poole'aCUMWo/^yplip.  80/) 

^''Tanis"  (TfiMf),  is  tb«  Greek  form  and  it  appears  in  the  Septuogint 
*"S&n"  is  the  modem  Arabic  naiuc. 

*3ee  Bnigvch'H  Rist.  of  Effypt,  II.,  U7-103;  383-38^:  Porde's  CitiuM  nf  Eyjfpi,  \ 
Kl-84.    Ebers  thinlu  (see  his  Oo9m  rum  Sinni,  pp.  512-518)  that  there  were 
cities  bearing  that  name ;  one  at  the  Kite  uf  Zo&a,  aud  the  ulhcr  in  the  n^on  of  thu  ^ 
land  of  Goshen. 

fOen.46:  38-34;  47:  I-«,  JT.  •Geu.47:  IL 
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Rameses.  But  if,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  they  came  to  Egypt 
luiiier  a  Hykslios  Pharaoh,  whose  court  was  at  Taois,*  or  at  Mem- 
phis,* or  at  Avai'is,'  they  certaiuly  were  not  in  close  proximity  to 
OmI  capital  city  (whi(  hcver  (Mty  it  ^va>*) ;  for  they  merely  settleU  in 
"  the  land  of  liame««  **  witli  a  paitioular  view  to  their  separation 
from  llie  Eg^'ptiau  capital  and  court  of  theti.' 

At  the  time  of  the  conferences  of  Moses  witli  Pharaoh,  over  tho 
release  of  the  Israelites  from  bondage,  when  the  Lord  *'  wniught 
hid  signs  in  Egj-pt,  and  his  wonders  in  the  field  of  Zoan/'"*  it  is 
evident  that  "  tlio  land  of  Ramesea,"  in  (Toslien,  where  the 
Israelites  had  their  dwelling,  was  quite  distinct  and  apart  from  the 
capital  city  of  Ixtwer  Eg\'pt ;  and  that  even  Moses  himself  was  not 
tlien  a  dweller  near  the  court  of  Pharaoh.  When  the  plague  of 
liail  came,  "and  the  hail  smote  througliout  all  the  land  of  Egypt 
all  that  wai?  in  the  field,  Itoth  man  and  beast,"  then  "in  the  laud 
of  Groehen,  where  the  children  of  Israel  were,  was  there  no  hail."* 
And  this  ^vas  but  a  rejietilion  of  the  division  shown  between 
Goehen  and  the  rest  of  Egypt  in  the  plague  of  flies.'  So,  again, 
when  "  there  was  a  thick  darkness  iu  ulJ  the  laud  of  Egypt  tbree 
days,"  "all  the  children  of  Israel  had  light  in  their  dwellings" — 
in  Gnahen.^  And  during  all  the  period  of  those  plagues,  Moses 
and  Aaron  went  back  and  forth  between  the  city  of  Pharaoh's 
abode  and  the  homes  of  tho  Israelites,  as  if  the  two  places  were  at 
a  considerable  distant*  ai>art.  The  Lord's  ciimuiand  came  more 
thanonoe  to  Moses,  in  words  tliat  in  Oriental  sjxjcch  are  indicative 


1  JtobUuon'B  A'&.  £««.,  I.,.V>;  Bn]gM:1i'H/ns^c/£Vv;>'.I-. '100-302.  300;  Lenormant 
■nd  ChevalUer's  At^c.  Hist  of  the  EnM,  I.,  197,  22.1 ;  Philip  .SmithV  Anc.  UiH.  of  ihe 
Rut,  \K  98;  Biirtleti'a  E'jijpt.  to  Pni.,  p.  U»2,  etc. 

»  y^iUoa'»  Litn^U  uf  Ihe  Bible,  (..IM^.;  Ilirc.h'B  Bjypt,  p.  75 ;  PalmerV  7)m.  a/ 
jErod,  I..  270,  vte.i  Sharpe.  in  Uartlett's  Fortj/  Dnjfa,  p.  25  /. 

'  Poole's  CititM  of  Egypt,  p.  71  /.;  Rirch'a  JSfft/pl,  p.  75;  Sliarpe'a  Jfitt.  of  Ef^ypt, 
I.,  30  /..  Ptp. 

*  Qcn.  4*1 :  2a.  ■  Pm.  7ft :  43. 

•Exod.9:  20.  »Exo<l.8:  22.  •Exori.lO:  :Jl-23. 
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of  m  start  for  a  joaraey :  **  Ri«e  ap  early  in  the  moiTiing,  and  Ftand 
before  Pharaoli."  *  And  when  Mooea  returned  from  tlie  missioQ  oil 
which  he  hud  thos  been  sent,  "Moses  went  out  of  the  city  from 
rharaoh."' 

A  search  for  the  Rite  of  the  ci^  of  Rameses  is  a  voy  laudable 
pursoit ;  and  if  it  oould  be  sliovm  that  the  dtrof  Rameses  was  the 
capital  city  of  the  Pharaohs  in  the  days  of  the  exodus,  and  if  its 
site  oould  be  establUhed  inoootrovertibly, — then  at  least  it  would  be 
an  established  and  an  incontraverciblc  fact,  that  there  was  the  sure 
site  of  one  place  in  Lower  E^pt  from  which  the  Israelites  did  nU 
start     A\lieu  tlie  children  of  Israel  came  into  Kgy]>t,  they  settled 
down  "  in  the  land  of  Rameses,"  which  was  in,  or  which  wa^, 
"  the  land  of  Goshen."      When  they  started  out  of  Eg>'[>fc,   "  the 
children    of    Israel    removwl    from    Rameses  '* — "  the    land   of  ^ 
Rameses/'  whicli  was   in,  or  which  was,  *'  the  laud  of  Goshen.**^ 
The  land  of  Go^cu  may  liave  had  the  new  treasure-city  (or  grain 
magazine)  of  Raamscs,  or  of  RameseSi  on  its  border;  but  that  citif 
Aras  not  an  abode  of  the  Israolitcss ;  nor  was  it  a  starting  point  of 
their  exodus.    Their  stardug  point  was  *'  the  land/'  or  the  di^tiii 
"  of  Rameses." 

The  land  of  Goshen,  in  which,  or  which  was,  the  land  of  Ra 
is  fairly  well  identified.     The  various  references  to  it  in  tlie  Bible 
text  and  on  the  Egyptian  monuments,  as  well  as  later  historical  data,' 

1  Exm).  8 :  30 ;  9 :  13.  The  nebr«w  tenn  eroployed  h«n  (D^,  lAaUom,  to  **p«lfl 
oo  the  Bfaoiilder")  \*  an  Oricntnl  phrow;  applied  to  getting  roidy  for  »  canran  adirt. 
**It  wenu  to  dgnityt  primorUy,  to  load  up  cameU  and  other  bewM  of  tmrden,  vhidl 
unoug  the  aniuadts  in  dooe  verj  varl^-  in  tlie  tDomin^;  hence  '  to  set  aflf  cmTly.*" 
(Qfoenius's  Utb.  U^.,  s.  r.  "  •hakham.")  Soc  abo  FOrst's  IJtb.  und  Okatd.  WoHtwh. : 
"to  loail  up."  rnmpare  the  Dible  tues  of  this  vord  w  noted  io  YouDg^a  JmUjpC 
Omrord.:  OeiL23:  3;  38:  IS;  31:  55;  NTuiii.  14:  40}  Joah.  8:  1,  do. 

'Exod.O:  30. 

•See  Robinson's  Bih.  JSm.,  I..  M-«3:   Wibon's  ZaiuU  of  tht  BibU,  I., 
nniKwh's  ITiia.  of  f^p*.  U..  34J».  3611,  ^^.^;  EtientW  Oosm  mtm  Sinni,  pp.  SOQ-^lSfi 
tiMTthiU's  Effypt  IO  PaL,  pp.  l'.*»-137 ;  Poo1«*b  Cities  t^/ Egypt,  pp.  92-W. 
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all  go  to  fix  it  OS  including  tbe  ATady  Toomiliit'  (which  sweeps 
from  above  Cairo,  northerly  and  easterly  toward  Lakes  Titn.sah 
and  Cttllah),  tt^ther  with  more  or  less  of  the  conntry  on  cither 
side  of  that  wady.  Ebcrs'  ontlincs  this  region  graphically, 
when  he  says  :  "  As  far  as  it  is  possible  to  fix  its  ancient  limitations, 
it  oxhihitK  the  form  of  a  cornur*)pia,  bminded  toward  the  east,  at  the 
widest  euJ  or  o|Xiniug  of  the  cornucopia,  by  the  water-way  [the  series 
of  lakes  tlirongh  which  runs  the  Suez  Canal]  that  divides  Africa  from 
Asia,  The  frcsh-water  canal  which  already  existed  at  the  time  of 
the  sojourn  of  the  Jews  iu  Egypt,  and  which  was  reopened  by  M.  de 
Lesseps,  washes  its  soutliorn  frontier:  the  lake  of  Mcnzaleh  lies  to 
the  nortli  of  it,  and  to  the  west  the  Taiiitiearra  of  the  Nile — which 
has  now  dwindled  to  a  narrtjw  water  course."  There  are  raany  who 
would  not  carrk'  the  Goshen  disti'ict  west  of  the  Pelusiac  arm  of  the 
Nile,  but  who  would  extend  it  southward  somewhat  below  the  fresh- 
water canal.  Apart  from  these  diffei'cnces,  however,  the  boundaries 
indicated  by  Ebcrs  M^ouhl  l)c  generally  accepted  among  scholars. 

It  was  from  their  many  homes  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  thifl 
land  of  Rameses-Goshen,  that  the  Igraelttes  took  their  hurrie<l 
start  after  that  first  passnvcr  night,  wliich  inaugurated  their  exotlns. 
"  An<l  the  chililrcii  of  Israel  journeyed  from  Ilamcses  to  ^uccoth, 
about  six  huudred  tlmu-saudon  foot  tliat  were  men,  beside  children. 
And  n  mixed  multitude  went  up  also  witli  them  ;  and  flocks  and 
herds,  even  very  much  cattle."  '  It  was  from  no  single  city  that 
such  n  host  as  that  went  out.  Xor  did  they  seek  n  city  as  a  place 
of  rendezvous.     Any  research  which  loolcs  to  identifying  the  re- 


>  "  The  if^ener&J  sitnntion  of  Qoshi-n  is  conceJeil.  AntI  wliatcver  quwtbn  mny  exist 
as  to  its  extent,  it  is  agreed  that  the  Wady  Tdmilat  was  a  part  of  it ;  wa<t,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Scblciden,  *  the  kenael  of  it.'  We  may  also  consider  it  an  admitted  fact 
thai,  io  accordance  with  thv  tostimnny  nf  Aristotle,  Rtrnho  nnd  Pliny,  i?i»rrnborat«<l 
by  the  cvidenco  of  ancient  rcmaiu-i,  and  acc<>ptcd  by  sach  writers  a.i  Hansen, 
BnigBch,  Wilkinoon  and  Mnriutte,  the  canal  from  the  Kile  ran  along  that  wady." 
(BorUett's  E'jypt  to  Pat.,  p.  156.) 

«  Piet.  Egypt.^  \.,  87  /.  »  Exod.  12 :  37-38. 
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ranifLS  of  some  city  starting-point,  or  of  some  hotel  stopping-place, 
of  the  Ismelitps  in  their  exodus,  will  be  misdi^e<?t*H^  ctfort  in  its 
immediate  objcft,  Yet  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  fruitices  dis- 
cission over  tlie  possibilities  and  the  results  of  sueh  research.* 

"  And  the  children  of  Israel  rcmovod  from  Itamescs,  and  pitched 
in  Sueooth."  '  It  would  appear  that  up  to  this  time  tliero  had  been 
no  assembling  of  this  people  for  a  common  movement.  They  were 
not  brought  together  for  a  start  from  the  land  of  Rameses-OtJi^hen. 
In  the  evejiing  each  family  in  its  own  home  had  eaten  of  tlie  pa.«- 
over  meal.  During  the  night  an  order  had  lK*en  i&tuod  for  a 
hurried  start  on  the  long- planned  pilgrimage.  "  Ou  tlie  morrow 
after  thepassover  the  children  of  Israel  went  out  with  a  high  hand 
in  the  fiight  of  all  the  Egyptians."*  Moving  out  from  their  various 
homes  in  the  land  of  liumeses-Goshen,  the  Israelites  mupt  first  find 
their  way  to  a  common  rendezvous,  in  order  to  their  united  move- 
ment, as  one  people,  from  Egypt  into  the  wilderness  beyond. 
That  place  of  their  rendezvous  was  Succoth. 

9.    TAKING  TIME  AND  BAKHSHEESH. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  all  the  Israelites  reached 
Succoth  on  the  day  of  their  hurried  start  from  tlieir  homes  in 
Uamcscs-Goehen.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Rihic  text  that  requires 
such  a  supposition ;  and  there  is  much  in  the  nature  of  the  case  lu 


1  Since  tho  ab/>T«  war  wriUcn,  a  strikiD^  illustration  of  thi*  mode  nf  tmuiaf  iKe 
fxodns  [>f  the  Israelites  oit  if  it  wore  the  journey  of  a  comtntirtal  irnvrlcr,  is  ^^rm 
In  Kr  SUinley  Lane-PtMjlp'a  sketch  rrf"  ■'  TIio  Diaoovury  nf  Pithnm*J^iH*rnlli,"  in  the 
•'  Priliitlt  Qiuirtorly  Keview"  (for  July,  l«83j:  ''I  have  not  only  walkM  within  \X\r 
xtry  rooHi-*  whieti  die  Israelites  built,  but  I  hire  «lepl  n  iili;bt  vherc  the  I«melitr« 
gj.  inlit  wlc-n  Mit^vt  Iwl  tliera  niit  of  tlie  laml  of  Kirypt."    Almont  atirwhemj 

niit«  fW>m  the  Delta,  to  Sinai,  a  man  w-niild  hart;  lo  sk>r*p  by  day  odiI  tnnfl 

htt  vonlJ  avoid  iilecptng  a  niurbt  where  Bouie  of  the  brMUtai  ilciil  a 

Mn»«9  led  Ihera  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt. 

vm.  33 :  0.  *  Nam.  33 .  3. 
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forbid  it.  The  start  was  made  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  tlie  new 
rear  of  the  Israelites.'  "On  the  iiftccnth  day  of  the  seooud 
month  after  their  departing  out  of  the  laud  of  Kgypt, " '  they  came  to 
*'the  AVildtrnesri  of  Sin,"  which  was  their  eighth  statiou  beyoud 
Uanieses-Goshcn.  At  the  briefest,  tJie  intervening  period  was  a 
full  month;'  which  had  been  spent  at  or  between  the  stations 
named.  This  gives  an  average  of  say  four  days  to  each  sti^e. 
From  the  intimations  of  the  time  occupietl  between  the  Rcil  Sea 
and  Elim,*  it  miglit  even  Iw  .sup(H)sed  that  ten  da^'s  would  l>e  an 
ample  period  for  the  movement  and  rest  on  that  side  of  the  Kgyp- 
tian  border;  leaving  twenty  days  between  the  hurried  start  of  the 
Israelites  from  their  homes,  and  their  midnight  crossing  of  the 
Red  Sea.'  This  would  easily  allow  several  days  for  the  gathering 
at  the  Su^th  rcndozvous. 

tUncallod-for  Imrricrs  to  an  understanding  of  die  Bible  narrative 
have  been  raiso<l,  by  a  popular  l>elief  that  all  the  prejMimtious  of 
the  Israelites  for  tlieir  departure  out  of  VZg\yi  had  to  be  made 
during  the  passover  night,  aud  that  the  first  stage  of  their  journey 
was  passed  before  the  morning  of  the  coming  day.  Nothing  of 
that  sort  can  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  Bible  text. 


>Cninp.  Exod.  12:  1-20,  20-39;  Nom.  3.1:  3.  'Exod.  16:  I. 

>  ThU  would  seem,  on  the  fhco  of  it.  to  bo  ibo  plain  mcMalng  of  (he  text.  They 
wvnt  out  from  RAiDeMn  on  tlie  5(U>enth  dnr  of  thejirgt  mrmth  ;  tlii'y  camt;  t'j  Sin  on 
the  QCtecuth  daj  of  the  »ccond  moath.  So  think  "  Raahi "  {al  ha-  Torah) ;  Uuah  (  AVai 
on  Exod.);  Murphy  (Oim.  on  Erodus);  all  in  ioco;  Karte  {Hist,  of  Old  Cob.,  111., 
12)  and  others.  Rut  Canon  Cook  [Spfoker't  Com.  In  l<ico)  Kpcakaof  the  time  tts 
•'two  months  and  a  half,"  and  again  rw  "nix  weeks,"  and  Goikie  tHoHru  with  the 
BibUy  W.,  176)  soems  to  think  that  Uic  compatntirm  of  lluo  at  Elim  ilatu*  from  the 
of  the  Red  ScA,  and  that  ti^n  weckK  or  more  mar  hnvn  e]o[>scd  after  the  pass- 
:hl,  before  Pharaoh  otarted  in  pursuit  of  the  Hehrewa. 
*  Coinp.  Rxod.  15 :  22-27  ;  Num.  33 :  8-10. 
•"According  to  Jewish  tradition,  the  poango  through  the  b«i  and  the  imng  of 
Moaeq  belong  to  the  wvt-nlh  day  after  the  edebntinn  of  the  pajHovrr  in  E*!ypt.  We 
\axt  no  dcciflive  fvidenc '  to  the  contrary ;  at  the  same  limi-  it  eanuot  be  p'witin'ly 
«rtAblished  fVotn  the  original  narratiye."    (Kurtz's  Ei^.  of  Old  Cot.,  11.,  307.) 
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While  Moses  was  yet  in  the  wililerncss  of  Iloreb,  the  whole 
plan  of  the  wonders  in  IJ^Q'pt,  with  llieir  8iiru  result,  was  foretold 
to  him,  and  he  was  <li»*octc<l  to  hiy  it  ull  Ixjfore  the  el(Jers  of  his 
people.'  Then  it  was,  also,  that  tlie  inritructioDs  were  issued,  that 
the  Ismelitcs  in  making  ready  for  their  leaving  Kgypt  should  n&k 
the  ciiBtomaiy  gifu' (**  bokhshecsh "  sueh  gifts  are  called  in  the 
East  to-<]ay'j  from  those  wlioiii  they  hud  served,  and  anu>ni^  whom 
they  had  livc<i ;  now  that  tliey  were  to  leave  that  laud  and  go  out 
on  a  aaerod  pUgrimnge,  for  au  observance  of  a  eacred  feast.* 

»  Eii-I.  3:  1-22. 
*  At  the  three  dajrs'  festlTal  which  follows  Raniiil&n,  the  month  of  fiutins,  in 
modern  Egypt,  u  in  other  Mubammniliui  ruiintrics,  "wiTaotB  and  other  depcDdiuiu 
reeeWe  praoenta  of  new  artiol€«  of  clothing  from  their  masten  or  patrons ;  and  the 
•errant  roceives  presents  of  small  sums  of  money  from  hU  master's  friniib,  whom,  if 
they  do  not  visit  his  master,  he  goes  to  cf mj^ratulate ;  as  well  as  frrfm  any  fonaer 
mnster."  {Xjxac'i  Tho\i$t%nd  ami  One  Nights,^.  62/.)  A  Turkish  writer  (f>icanyao, 
in  The  Suftan  and  Jlis  People,  p.  W/.)  Hp«ak«  of  the  generous  glvini;  to  the  poorer 
pil^i^riiii^  who  art!  slurtlng  for  Mt^klceh  :  "  But  few  run  withhold  a  trtbnte.  The  miser 
opens  his  hoard?!,  and  the  wi^ow  iiddi  her  slender  mite ;  the  grondeo  and  the  slave, 
one  and  all,  gladly  answer  tlie  appeal  of  tbelr  fellows,"  at  such  a  tira«.  A  penon 
cominsT  bnck  from  a  pil^rimnire  mny  brinior  presents.  "  When  a  person  arrirev  (htm 
a  foreiuu  country,  lie  ii^'ucrully  brin^aomc  articles nf  the  produce  or  merchandise  of 
the  cinniLn'  as  prew'nta  to  his  friend*.  Thus  pllKriniR  retnmrn?  from  tlie  holy  pUoM 
briui;  water  of  Zumzem,  diut  from  the  prophet's  tomH,  etc.,  for  this  porpi^e."  (Tlton- 
tand  and  One  NighU  I.,  23.)  But  dcptirtin^  ^ctts  wonid  cx|M:>ct  to  rrcefve  f^fb 
rather  tlian  to  give  them  (Sec  Pierotti's  Ctuto'itu  and  TnuUtion*  »f  P^U.,  p.  89) 
This,  although  the  cry  for  b'lkfuhtaih  is  now  often  rabed  n^olnst  thaw  who  go  as 
well  OS  a^iost  thow  who  oome. 

'  This  terra,  in  one  form  or  another,  with  the  autform  Idea  of  a  present  or  gift,  [s 
in  use  fVom  the  Straits  uf  Gihnilear  to  In'Iin. 

•  "Let  my  people  en,  that  they  may  hold  a  fea«t  [Ittenttly,  a  jtJ^  (JTl'^.or  a  Aif^f} 
unto  ri)e  in  thi)  wilderness"  (Exod.  .*!:  1),  was  the  first  mesaigc  of  God  ti>  Phamobat 
Uie  hand  of  Moses.  The  A<^  of  the  East  mean-i  more  than  a  mere  piIt.Tima9C  Joar- 
ney.  Fmm  tirae  immemorial  it  has  ineladed  the  idea  of  rircumamhulAtorx-  moTomesi* 
in  some  way,  ns  the  Hebrew  wonl  here  nsecl  wotild  Indicate.  (See  Oesenhia  aad 
Ffirst,  «.  t>.)  Makini?  a  sevenfold  circuit  of  the  sacred  Ka'nba  at  M*>kk»h.  and 
making  a  similar  circuit  (if  the  narrod  xepnlehre  in  the  Chartth  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre at  Jerusalem,  arc  bat  illcutratiuns  of  the  wcU-nigh  universal  kieo.    It  is  iUas- 
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In  the  Hfbrew,  there  is  no  necessary  suggestion  of  any  "  bor- 
rowing" from  the  Egyptians,  as  if  with  a  proj»osal  to  return  tlie 
tliiugg  received.  The  tei*m  employed  means  "  auk," '  rather  than 
"  borrow."  It  evidently  refers  to  the  custom,  wl»ich  is  fresh 
now  a^  always  in  the  uuchtinj^'cublc  East,  of  soliciting  a  gift  on  the 
eve  of  a  departure,  or  on  the  clusing  (»f  any  terra  of  service  of  any 
[sort  whatjjoever.'  Ttmt  this  was  the  custom  in  that  day,  as  it  is  now, 


^ 


traMd  again  in  Uie  primiUrc ceremony  at  the  annual  feast,  or  hnjj,  at  the  ancient  tomb 
of  Keby-Soleb,  near  Honat  Sinai  (»««  Palm«r.H  De».  oj  Exod.,1.,  50/.,  :Jti2-3a4); 
aUo  in  the  common  method  of  wunbip  at  tbe  ohnpel-tomb  of  any  Arab  saint  (bm 
Lonc'i  Th0u»and  and  One  Niykh,  I.,  215).  The  tfbcuit  by  which  liio  I*ttU-'lit«;8  were 
led  in  all  their  piljin'tiniige,— until  it  ended  by  their  Neveiifold  circuit  or  iho  city  of 
Jerieho  (Joeh.  6:  2-6,  20),  end  then  movol  every  man  straight  before  him  into  the 
Ant  seonred  strooghold  of  their  new  inheritanco,— was  longer  and  stniuger  lliuu  they 
h«ddnta»dar. 

'  SAaal  (IKrfy    *'  To  ank  for  either  by  woy  of  demimd  or  entreaty."    (Gesenios's 
Jleb.  Lex.,  s.  V.)    This  U  precisely  the  idea  of  "  bakh^ihecish." 

'"In  Palestine  mt-n  are  bom,  live  and  die,  to  tlie  one  tune  'iMkhshtnli,  bakh- 
ihlsh.* "  says  Pierotti  ( OiutomJi  and  TrailiHonn  aj  Pal.,  p.  88  jf ).  "  It  may  pertiapa 
Im:  said,"  be  add^,  "  that  the  coHtom  cxistji  generally  in  the  East,  and  (hia  is  true; 
but  it  ia  nowhere  so  rnmpiint  and  »o  tinrramnable  as  in  Palestine."  Yet  he  who 
enters  tlie  East  at  Eg>'pt  will  be  likely  to  think  that  fArre  ia  Ihv  region  hImvc  all 
othera.  where  the  asking  of  gifts  (fur  (he  call  for  bnkhsheesh  ts  distinct  from  l>egging) 
b  the  Btirest  accompaniment  of  meeting  an<l  of  parting.  Burtoxi  aaya  {Piitjrimage  to 
£t  Sfrtlinah,  vtc,  p.  l'2\):  '" Bak)iiihi»>h'  was  the  lafit  a**  well  as  tlie  first  odlooa 
■uand  I  hi-anl  in  Egypt."  And  Mac-ircgroi',  (^oA  Ho;/  on  the  Jordun,  p.  'JOh  who 
entered  the  East  at  Eg>'pl  and  went  thiMiec  to  Palestine,  has  re-phrase'l  and  extended 
this  atatcinonl  in  his  testimony :  " '  Backshish  \ '  was  the  flr^t^ry  I  heard  in  tbe  East ; 
[«ik1  the  last  I  heard  there,  after  wandering  long,  was  *  Rackahish ! ' "  As  to  the  cor- 
Icnee  of  this  eu&tom  with  that  of  olden  time.  Pierotti  says  confidently.  "  The 
'Arabs  only  follow  (thnu;u:h  rarrbiui;  to  excess)  Uie  practice  uf  the  Helirewn  in  the 
matter  of  bakhshtsh."  There  could  hardly  be  a  better  illnHtratJon  of  the  extent  to 
which  this  asking  of  bakhsheesh  is  carried  thrQUi;hont  the  East,  than  that  iHven  in 
tbe  experience  of  Bnrckhardt,  who  learned  so  much  of  the  ways  of  the  Arah«,  and 
who  told  it  so  well,  lie  moved  among  thfui  as  one  of  them.  Wherever  he  went  he 
,XHind  them  aecoscomcd  to  aik  gifts  not  only  on  any  occasion  when  there  was  a  Mhow 

reason  for  it,  but  also  whenever  they  knew  that  a  person  hod  anjohing  worth  ask- 
ing for.    "An  article  of  dress^  or  of  <N|uipment,  which  the  poorest  townsman  would  be 
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U  iiidiGAtc<l  in  many  Bible  references  to  the  giving  of  gifts;'  bat 
more  explicitly  in  tbe  divine  command  to  the  Israelit«?d  themaolvcs 
not  to  fonjet  the  baklishccsh  when  they  released  a  servant  at  the  be- 
ginningof  the8abi>aticalyear:  **  And  when  thou  sendee  him  out  free 
from  thee,  thou  shalt  not  let  him  go  away  empty  :  thou  »halt  fur- 
nish him  liberally  out  of  thy  flock,  and  out  of  thy  [thresliing] 
floor,  and  out  of  thy  winepres? :  of  that  wherewith  the  Lord  thy 
God  hath  blessed  thee  Ihou  shalt  give  unto  him."  And^  as  if  the 
receiving  of  gifts  from  the  Egj-ptians  waa  to  be  brought  to  mind 
by  this  observance  of  tlie  custom  which  was  in  that  instance  illos- 
troted,  it  U  added  :  "  And  thou  shalt  remember  that  thou  wast  a 
bondman  in  the  land  of  I^ypt,  and  the  Lord  ihy  God  redeemed 


ubamed  to  wear,  is  still  a  ooTctable  article  with  the  Bedouins,"  he  aaid.  "They 
■ct  no  Iwands  to  their  demaDcU;  ddieac>*  u  uaknovn  anong  them,  nor  have  they 
any  word  to  exprvn  it.  K  indeed  one  peraistn  in  reftuin^,  thejr  never  take  the  thing 
bf  force:  bat  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  resist  their  eternal  supplications  and  com* 
pliraenU  without  yicMin^  At  last"  \VheD  bt  hail  given  awuy  as  a  present,  or  had 
exchanged  for  poorer  ones,  hi>  erery  penonal  ornamont  or  attroctire  article  of  draiL 
crcn  to  his  "Innthcm  ginlle  and  nhncM,"  and  bad  cut  down  the  tube  of  his  tohaeoo 
pipe  "  from  Iwo  yardi  to  a  fipnn,"  in  nwponfo  to  the  iaeoasant  calls  on  him  fur  giAs. 
be  "  expected  to  be  freed  from  alt  Airther  demands ;  *'  bnt  he  was  mistaken.  "  ]  bad 
forgotten/'  he  aays,  "some  rags  torn  from  m;  shirt,  whioh  were  lied  round  ny 
ancles,  wounded  by  the  stirmps  which  I  had  received  in  exchange  from  the  nheikb 
of  Kerak.  Thi>fie  ngn  happening  to  bu  of  white  linen,  some  of  the  ladies  of  the 
HowcTtal  thought  they  mii;hl  ncnre  to  make  a  bcrkoo.  or  Que  veil,  and  whenerer  I 
stepped  out  of  tlie  lent  I  found  mywIT  ^iirroundeil  by  half  a  dusen  of  them,  begging 
for  the  rags.  In  vain  I. represented  that  ihoy  were  abmlutelj  Deeesory  to  me  in  the 
wounded  state  of  my  anelcs:  their  anf«wfi*  was,  *  You  will  soon  r««eti  Cairo,  when 
you  may  get  as  much  linen  a^  you  tike.*  By  tlits  iooeesant  teasing  me,  they  at  bst 
obtainetl  their  wishes."  ( Borckhardt's  Thsv.  in  Synn,  pp.  3JM>  /.,  43fi.)  Itnrekhoidt 
would  not  hare  stumbled  at  the  Bible  declaration,  that  the  Isnielltea  asked  hakii* 
shecah  from  their  old  neighbors  on  tearing  Ihem  for  a  religions  pQgrimage;  nor 
would  Bishop  Colenso  hare  done  so,  If  he  had  lived  amoog  Orientals  instead  of 
amoog  Bottth  AAricons. 

^SeeGen.  12:  16;  90:  14,16;  83:  13-15;  K:  ll:4S:lt:  Jtidg.  3;  15-19;  1  San. 
9:  7;  17:  IR;  25:  IS.  19,  2J-27;  2  Kings  9:  15. 16,  2J-23,  M;  8:  8.0;  16:  »;  30:  12; 
Eiek.  27:L5;Matt.2:U. 
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thoe;  [and  you  received  bakhalieesh]  thepefore  I  command  t}iee 
this  thing  [of  giving  baklisljcciiL  to  your  dopurtiug  ecrvunts]  to- 
day/" 

In  directing  the  request  fot*  bakhsheesh  from  tlie  Egyptians,  the 
Lord  added  a  promise  that  he  would  give  his  people  "  favor  in  the 
sight  of  the  Egyptiana  " '  so  that  the  gifts  received  should  be  large 
and  many,"  so  numerous  and  valual>Ie,  in  fact,  tliat  it  would  be  aa 
though  they  Imd  taken  tJie  **  spoii "  of  tlio  Egj'ptiaiw^  nftor  a 
victorious  battle ;  such  a  battle  for  example,  as  that  of  tlie  Isj-aolites 
with  the  Midianitcs  in  tlie  plains  of  Moab,  when  among  the  "  apoils" 
given  into  the  Lord's  treasury  were  "  jewels  of  gold,  ciiains,  and 
braceletH,  rings,  ear-rings,  and  tableti^ ;  '*  *  or,  again,  the  l>attle  when 
Gideon  triumphed  over  the  ^lidianites, "  and  the  weight  of  the  golden 
earrings  "  of  the  spoil  ^'  was  a  tbou^nd  and  seven  lumdrcd  shckeU 
of  gold  ;  besides  ornaments,  and  collars,  and  purple  raiment  that 
was  on  the  kings  of  Midian,  and  besides  the  chains  that  were  about 
their  ftimels*  net;ks."  * 

And  all  that  the  Lord  had  directed  and  promised  was  reported 
by  Moees  and  Aaron,  not  only  to  the  elders  but  to  the  people  gene- 
rally, on  the  first  coming  again  of  Moses  into  Egypt.  "  And  the 
people  l>clicved  :  luid  when  they  heard  that  the  I^jrd  had  visited 
the  children  of  Israel,  and  that  he  liad  looked  u])on  their  affliotiou, 
then  they  bowed  their  liwids  and  worshipped."*  From  that  time 
forward  preparations  were  making  for  the  final  move. 

After  the  ninth  plague,  the  Israelites  were  told  tliat  the  tenth 
phigue  would  be  followed  by  their  going  out  on  thi'ir  journey  tin- 
moleste<l/  Instructions  were  ronewwl  for  tlie  askitip-  of  the  Uikh- 
filieesh,'*  and  doubtless  the  gifts  were  then  obtainal."   Ample  notioe 

>  Dent.  15:  13-15.  «  Exo.!.  3  :  21,  22.  •  Exod  3 :  22. 

*  Num.  .11 :  7-12,  48-50.  '  JuiJg.  8 :  26.  •  E.Tod.  -1 :  31. 

»  Exod.  11:  1.  •Exod.  II:  2. 

ExcmL  11 :  3.  The  wih^-qtu^nt  irferenco  to  iliis  a-^kiog-  (Exod.  13 ;  15.1,  S6i,  and  iU 
nsalu,  at  the  time  of  the  Gxodus,  ia  tu  be  understood  un  a  m«;Dtivu  uf  wbat  bml  been 
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t  €f  tiw  pasBover-BigfaL*    The  Isnelhes  were 


to  bcfv  all  tkin^  in  readiaea)  fur  an  immwrliale  nwre  on  the  mor- 
rov  after  ikat  night ;  and  thu  iadoiieLt  tlie  having  tbesr  flucks  and 
bettk  pnixred  for  a  diart.  TImj  were  even  to  stand  at  their  pose- 
ov7r-f«aiS«,  harn^  their  loinfi  i^irded  about  for  a  march,  and  having 
— diK  on  their  feet  and  a  staff  tn  tbetr  hand ;  awaiting  perhaps  au 
agreed  agsftl  for  a  nwvemem  ax  the  eariv  dawn. 

It  wm  ait  midn^ht  that  the  fust-bocn  of  £gTp^  ^^^^^  smitten.' 
Not  until  after  that  woy  Muees  and  Aaron  seat  for  bv  the  kiu^/ 
Then  followed  diractiood  for  the  exodus'  A  single  flasliing  light, 
hf  the  order  of  Moses  on  hid  voming  out  from  the  city  of  the  king, 
or  a  sii^;le  wave  of  a  signal  banner  in  llie  early  morning,  might 
have  been  sufficient  in  view  of  arrangements  already  made/  to 
start  the  order  fmm  lookout  to  lookout  over  all  the  land  of 
Bamcseft-Goghen/  and  to  set  the  mighty  multitude  in  motion,  to- 
ward the  appointed  rendezvous  at  Soocotli. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  multiplication  of  difficulties*  in  the 
Bible  narrative,  by  their  ingenious  manufactarr,  tiie  exhibit  iu 
this  line  by  Bishop  Colenso,  in  his  description  of  tlie  first  move 
of  the  IsraclitcK,  is  really  worthy  of  reproduction  just  here;  for 
his  method  of  critidsm  is  by  no  means  yet  out  of  date.  He  says :' 
"  We  are  rer^uired  to  believe  that,  in  one  single  day,  the  order  to 


done.  The  Hebrew  Ungate  has  no  such  division  of  UeoMtm  u  the  Uni^IUh.  "  Tlif 
chililirn  of  IahicI  diil  aixxinlin^  In  the  word  of  Moses,"  19  only  a,  Ilcbrew  wnj  of 
uying,  *'  the  children  of  Isrucl  bad  don«  ftocordin^  to  the  word  of  Mmcs." 

i£xod.l2:]-«.       iEzod.l3:39.       >Ex(»d.lS:  30,31.       «£xod.1S:  Sl-M 
»  Comp.  Exod.  4 :  29-31;  fi:  15;  6:  13-25;  11:  l-«;  IS:  l-3fl. 

*The  order  fir  the  eelfbrtUoa  of  the  ptMover-f^K  in  cnnimmnnrman  of  tlio  ex 
diM,  WM  annoiinm),  yvar  hy  year,  in  the  later  day*  of  Ibu  Hebrew  ooraijancy  of 
Cuunn,  by  the  fla^ldniu:  of  xl^tU  1i;;lib(,  Qrst  on  the  hmv  of  the  Uouat  of  Olives, 
nnd  then  from  hill-t^p  to  bill-top  over  all  tbe  loud  not  only  frntu  Dan  to  tkxriUcba, 
but  "  tir  bvyund  lb«  boandurici  at  Palestine  to  thoao  nf  the  di^penion  '  beyond  th« 
river.'*'  See,  on  Uus  point,  Edor^IicJm's  Thf  Trmpie,  ih  Mitustrj/f  elc,  p.  170/. 
I  Tfui Pe>Ual€ueh,  h,  JU/ 
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start  was  comnuinifatctl  tiiuldenly,  at  midnight,  to  every  giuglc 
family  of  every  town  and  village,  throughout  u  tract  of  countrj' 
a^  large  as  Hertfordshiru,  but  t*iu  timea  ab  thickly  peopled; — 
that  in  obediencse  to  sucli  order,  having  first  MK>rrowed'  veiy 
largely  from  thuir  Kgjptiau  ueighbors  lu  all  directions  (tliough,  if 
we  are  to  s^ppo3C  Egyptians  occupying  the  ttaine  territory  witli 
the  Hebrews,  the  extent  of  it  must  be  very  much  increased),  they 
then  came  In  from  ail  parts  of  Goshen  to  Rameses,  bringing  witli 
them  the  sick  and  infirm,  the  yonng  and  the  aged ; — further,  that, 
einoe  ivceiviiig  tiic  summons  they  had  sent  out  to  gather  in  all 
their  flocks  and  hcrd^,  spread  over  so  wide  a  district,  and  had 
driven  them  also  to  Rameses; — and,  histly,  that  having  done  all 
this,  (since  ihey  were  roused  at  miduight,  they  were  started  again 
from  Ramoses  tliat  very  same  day,  and  marched  on  to  Succoth, 
not  leaving  a  single  sick  or  infirm  |)erson,  a  single  woman  in  child- 
birth, or  even  a  'single  hoof*  (Exod.  10:  2G)  behind  them  !  This 
is,  undoubtedly,  what  the  story  in  tlie  book  of  Exodus  recjuires  us 
to  believe.     (Exwl.  12:  .'il-41,  51)." 

Yet  there  is  hanlly  a  siugle  statement  in  tliat  extended  descrip- 
tion which  has  jmy  basis  in  either  the  letter  or  the  general  tenor  of 
the  Bible  narrative.  And  tliat  is  a  fair  example  of  the  difficulties 
in  the  narratives  of  the  rcntatcuch  which  Bishop  Colenso  delib- 
erately, and,  as  it  is  claimetl,  conscientiously,  ]mt  before  the 
public  as  a  source  of  pej-plexity  to  him  and  his  Zulu  flock.  Nor 
is  Bishop  Colenso  alone  as  a  critic  in  this  sort  of  misrepresenting 
the  Bible  narrative,  as  a  preliminaiy  to  claiming  its  unrcasoa- 
ablencss  at  the  point  where  it  is  misrepresented. 

In  no  instance  is  it  said  that  a  day's  journey  took  the  Israelites 
from  one  station,  or  formal  encampment,  to  the  next ;  if  we  ex- 
cept the  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea  during  a  single  night,*     It  is  dis- 


1  The  fltnnge  objection  made  by  Colenso,  nnd  others  of  liiit  Btamp,  Ui  admitting 
the  TtMonable  probabUitjr  of  rest-days  betwceu  ur  at  stations  14  :  "  Nothing  vhatercr 
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tinctly  declared  tliat  it  was  "on  tlic  morrow"  after  the  pas90ver, 
that  they  Ix^an  their  harried  move  toward  SuccotL  It  is  by  uu 
meuis  probable,  oor  have  we  any  call  from  the  text  iteclf  to  sup- 
posey  that  every  family  from  the  remoter  portions  of  the  lauii  of 
Rameses-Oofthen  reached  the  common  reudcicvuus  ou  the  day  of 
their  scttiug  out.  But  sooner  or  Liter,  all  the  Israelites,  with  all 
the  "mixed  maltitode*'  of  Semitic  and  £)g}*ptian  refugees  which 
accompanied  them,  were  togetlicr  at  Snccoth. 


10.    THE  PLACE  OF  RENDEZVOUS. 

Suocoth  *  is  a  Hebrew  word ;  not  an  Egyptian  une.^  It  mcsuis 
'*  booths"  or  *^  tents,"'  and  so  a  "  place  of  bootlis,"  or  "a  pbce  of 
tents.*'  *  It  is  a  terra  that  might  natarally  be  applied  to  a  common 
camping-ground,  to  a  r(^iuu  where  nomads,  or  tenters,  were  in  the 
habit  of  pitching  their  tent^.  There  is  such  a  locality,  for  ex- 
ample, a  short  distance  outride  of  Cairo — at   Blrket  cl-Hajj* — 

isnifl  or  implied  aboot  then  'dftjiof  mt*  Id  Uie  Scriptore,  There  voald  rarely 
IwTc  bcfo  MHDO  reference  nude  to  tbem,  if  they  rc«Ilx  occurred."  (Coleuao**  Tlu 
PffU  y  p.  llt!.J  Imagine  thU  claim  applied  to  every  Bible  nRrmtive.  For  example : 
Jacob  Alept  at  Bethel  one  ai}{bt  Ills  next  recotUed  ttnp  is  iu  liurua.  (Gen.  28: 
18, 19;  ?P^  1-4.)  Of  course  he  made  the  intarening  "joomoy''  iaadayl 
I  SukkoK  rn3p);  in  the  plural.  Sukkoth  (.n>Jp). 

'  Eren  of  tlie  Egyptian  word  which  Brag«eh  would  identify  with  Suoooth^  hf  s^s: 
"The  meaning  ,  .  ,  can  be  established  only  by  help  of  the  Semitic "  {HiM,  9j 
Eijupt,  I.,  233:  II.,  373).  Cbers  (Gosen  twm  Situii,  p,  520)  thinks  he  sect  in  It  a 
likene:^  (a  another  Egyptian  tt^rro.  A;*  the  word  ix  fuonil  in  a  Itfhrew  rtvnrd,  aimI 
hoi  a  n'cll-dcfincd  Uvbrvw  mcunini;,  it  is  bat  Cair  to  aooept  that  meanioff  as  the  in- 
tended  one,  in  the  absence  nf  proof  to  the  contrafj.  Any  oorrobonticrD  or  eone* 
•pondenoo  of  the  Hebrew  meaning  in  the  Egyptiaa  recordi  i*,  of  ooone,  Icgitimftte. 
>  Coisp.  2  Sam.  11 :  II:  22:  12;  1  KiuksSO:  12;  Pa.  81:  90. 

*  Seu  Geseniua  and  Furst,  $.  v.  It  ia  a  frei|U(>ni  thing  in  the  TIdireir,  to  apply  * 
common  noun  u*  a  locality,  with  the  added  idea  of  "tlie  place  of.'*  Tbui,«.jr.> 
"ail?ii]."  "nolling":  the  '■  Place  of  RolIinR"  (Josh.fi:  9-10). 

*  "  Uirkctt  el-IIajJ,  or  the  Pilgrim's  Lake,  whore  the  Ustctngglen  cvi  join  Ihr 
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where  the  great  Hajg  caravau  for  Mekkch  makes  ite  final  rendezvous 
for  a  Htart  every  year.  There  ia  auother  suL-h  eommou  campinjr- 
ground  acr««  tlie  K«l  Sea.suurhcaj*t«Tly  from  Suez,  where  the  pil- 
grims from  the  East  nre  tedion>i!y  <|iiarantiii(il.  Again  there  is  aii- 
otlicr,  near  Castle  Nakhl,  wheiv  uvory  L-aravau  from  the  ea-st  or  west 
camps  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  There  was  evidently  a  rcgiuii 
of  this  sort  between  tlie  line  of  lakes  wliich  formed  the  eastern 
Ixjundar}'  of  the  land  of  Goshen  (or  |)orhuiw  from  a  little  west  ol 
that  line,  and  the  Great  Wall  (tlie  Khetani-Elham-Shur),  whitli 
lay  between  Lower  Eg\*pt  and  the  Wildcrnc:**.*  At  tlial  Suceoth, 
the  Israelites  probably  made  their  rendezvotis. 

It  is  clear  from  the  Egj'ptiau  records,*  that  tlie  ShaaoOj  or  Bed'- 
ween,  or  nomads  of  the  desert,  were  in  the  habit  of  finding  their 
>vay  into  t!ie  Delta,  and  pitching  their  tents  iaside  the  Great  Wall. 
A  reference  has  alreiuly  been  made*  to  an  official's  report  in  the 
days  of  Meueptah  II.,  telling  of  the  admission  of  Edomitisli 
Shas«x)  through  the  Great  Wall  into  the  region  of  "tlie  lakes  of 
tlje  city  l*i-tuni  of  Mineptah-IIntopliima,  which  are  situated  in 
the  land  of  Thukii,  in  onlcr  to  feed  themselves  and  to  feetl  their 
heixls  on  tbe  possessions  of  Pharaoh."*  For  the  region  thus  oc- 
cupied by  the  Shasoo-tenters,  teween  the  Great  Wall  and  the 
lakes  (and  more  or  less  to  the  west  of  the  lakes)  on  the  eastern 
borders  uf  the  Delta,  the  term  "Suceoth''  would  be  a  most 
natural  designation ;  and    its   location  corresponds  with   the  in- 


carnvnn,  where  the  ftklns  are  refilled  n-ith  water,  and  the  leader  at  lost  ^res  the  defi- 
nite itiji'nal  fVtr  u  liiiol  start  eaAtw&rdit,  ocrotot  the  saudy  wnitt^s  uf  the  Aj-abiuu  desert " 
(Ebera'B  PkU  E'jupU  H-.  130). 

)  N'icbuhr  (£nicAr<ti&uriyr'}/i  Arahitn^  p.  358)  Sflggnrtfi  that  the  SuocoUi*rendezToU8 
of  the  Iflnu'Utes  wm  Birkct  cI-Hajj.  ThU  sbovi  hlB  nndeninnding  of  llie  nature  of 
their  camping-place ;  but  from  the  known  limStA  of  the  land  of  GoHhcn,  and  tbe 
direction  of  the  Israelites'  route,  rj;  indicnt^d  in  the  text,  it  is  evident  that  Saecotb 
moat  have  been  well  caatward  of  Birhct  cl-Jlni). 

»  See  BrugBch'a  J^w*.  o/  EgypI,  I.,  247  /. ;  11..  132/ 
■  Sec  pag«  829,  rifpro.  *  i/irt.  o/  E*j^p%,  II.,  133. 
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dications  in  the   Bible  text  of  the  Siiccoth-rondczvous  of  the 
Israelites, 

Brugsch  argues  strongly  for  the  correspondence  of  the  E^^ptian 
*'  Thuku,'*  or  Thukoo  (as  mentioned  in  the  alwve  nanK-d  record), 
with  the  Hebrew  "  Suocoth."  '  In  his  opinion,  the  Ej^'ptian  wonl, 
like  the  Hebrew  one,  meant  "tent,"  or  "tent-carap,"  and  was 
applied  to  a  district  on  the  postures  of  which  "  the  wandering 
Bedouin?!  of  tlie  eastern  d(»^rts  piuJied  their  tents  to  procure 
necessarv  food  for  their  cattle."  Ebers,  however,^  would  derive  tin: 
name  Suocoth  from  tlie  hierogljrphic  "  Sekhet "  (whicli  has  the 
meaning  of  "a  field  ");  a  place  which  he  thinks  was  near  LaIcc 
Tims^.  But  this  meaning  docs  not  materially  differ  from  the 
other;  nor  is  the  probable  location  changed  by  its  adoption.  It 
merely  gives  a  "  eamj>iis  *'  for  a  "  caniping-pluce." 

As  to  the  location  of  tlic  Eg%-ptian  Thukoo,  it  is  shown  by  the 
monuments,  that  Pi-tum  (tlie  House  of  [the  god]  Tum),  which 
probably  was  the  Pithom  of  the  Bible  tcxt^ — was  tlie  chief  eity  of 
the  district  of  Thukoo;  that  tliat  city  was  situated  "at  the  entrance 
of  the  East ; "  *  and  that  it  was  near  the  lakes  *  of  the  eastern 
bonier.  This  is  just  where  all  indirations  would  tend  to  fix  the 
lixntion  of  Succoth,  in  the  narrative  of  the  exodus  ;  and  it  is  where 
EU'rs  findft  his  Sekhet.  As  has  been  shown/  the  land  of  Uamese*- 
tuviilien  was  in  the  general  shape  of  a  cornucopia,  with  its  mouthy 
i*r  opening,  by  the  line  of  lakes  bet^vecn  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Mitlltorrnnean,  Out  from  that  RamesesUJoshcn  cornucopia,  the 
children  of  Israel  poured  forth  in  their  flight,  into  the  Suocoth,  or 
ooMUDoa  Tenting-place,  at  the  entrance  of  the  East  along  those 

Cx|>k>rAti(>ns  in  tlie  Delta,  made  since  this  writing  was  begtm, 


tftal  V  Xnn,  I.,  SS3/.  [  II.,  ars,  -131  /.       *  Ootm  »in  Sirkai,  pp.  RIO/.,  S30l 

>AM.«  ^  510 :  abo  Brngich's  llitt.  of  Bjfpt,  I.,  233/. 
^;lMr*V3tt»Mvirtt.  »  See  page  3S3,  n^pnt. 
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Lave  seemed  to  identify  the  site  of  Pi-tum,  or  Pithora,  at  Tell  el- 
Maskliootab/  a  short  diHtance  wa*t  of  Lake  Timsillj.  This  correa- 
|K)nds  very  well  with  all  the  hiuta  of  botli  llie  Hebrew  and  Kgyp 
tian  texts,  toward  locating  a  cliief  city  of  Succoth  ;  if  it  only  be 
borne  in  miud,  that  the  tetnple-city,  with  ita  gtiarded  graiii-maga- 
Kinea,  of  ou  entire  border  district,  \&  uol  tlie  district  ib^clf,  nor  yet, 
of  necessity,  in  the  centre  of  tliat  district.  Such  a  city  would  na- 
lunilly  l)e  on  the  inner  lx)rder  of  the  district,  as  the  safer  location.' 
Pi-tum,  or  Pitlioiu,  was  not  Thukoo,  or  Succoth ;  but  Pi-tum,  or 
PitUom,  seeins  to  have  been  the  cliicf  city  of  Thukoo,  or  Succoth, 
and  as  Hucli  il  might  well  have  been  located  at  tlic  westernmost 
Btretch  of  Thukoo  or  Succoth — between  the  Shasoo-tenters  and  the 
Hebrtw-fL-lhiheeu.  There  would  seem  to  be  the  place  for  the 
fortified  granary  of  the  fertile  tllstrict  sweeping  eastward  from 
Goshen.  And  all  this  goes  to  show,  that  Succoth  was  a  well-known 
Tenting-field,  along  the  line  of  lakes  of  which  Lake  Tirasfih  is  a 
centre.^ 
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And  this  would  seem  to  make  clear  the  region  of  the  starting 
point,  and  tlie  region  of  the  first  gathering  place,  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  at  the  time  of  their  exodus.  "And  the  children  of 
Israel  journeyed  from  [the  land  of]  Ramcscs  to  [their  rcndczvoutt 

'See  "Th«  Diworery  of  Pithom-Snceolh,"  in  SHt.  Quart.  Rev.,  for  July.  1883. 

*  The  chief  citj  of  the  district  of  Uoishen  f  Qowm,  or  Pn-tinsein)  tvevnw  \t*  huTu  been 
■t  the  WMtf  m  stretch  of  that  district.  {Se«  Briigsch's  lliH.  of  Bjypt,  II.,  34D,  309 ; 
■Uo  Ebvra'«  Qoten  turn  Sinoi,  p.  5VJ  /,) 

*  In  iimirlinbil  proof  nf  the  error  of  Qrti'«*ch,  in  his  locating  nf  Pithom  aD<I  Succoth 
(near  the  borilcrn  of  Lake  Mcnmlch)  is  his  own  use  of  the  E^ypliau  ttcrilw't  report 
of  the  pontuit  of  fupfitircit  toward  the  dusert.  Tliul  surilw  reached  the  fortress  of 
Tbnkoo  on  the  tfiith  day  of  th<?  inoDth.  and  in  xciiIouh  haste  he  reaoht-d  Khetam.  or 
the  Great  Wall,  on  the  turet/th  day.  Yi-t  Itru^'sch  inMiMt^.  in  thr  fiu-t^  of  lhi-4,  that 
Khetam  (Elhatn)  nod  Thnlioa  (Succoth)  oro  only  om  day's  caravan  march  apart 
(Comp.  nut.  QfE^'ipt,  I1-,  387.  369,  300.) 
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at]  Suocotli."  '  Aud  wlien  they  had  all  gathered  at  that  Tenting- 
plaoe  near  the  lakes,  ami  wei"e  finally  ready  for  their  pilgrimage 
"they  took  their  jouruoy  from  SiKH-tJlh,  and  emtimpixl  iu'  Etham 
[that  is,  inside,  or  within,  thu  Great  Wall,  whieh  isj,  in-  [or,  at] 
the  edge  of  the  wilderne^."^  And  now  they  were  at  the  ex- 
tremcat  limit  of  the  land  of  Eg}'pt,  with  only  the  frowning  Wall 
between  tliem  and  tlie  forbidding  desert. 

They  liad  left  their  homes  wiOi  the  promise  of  l»eing  led  tox^-ard 
Canaan.*  A  tlircedays  journey  into,  or  across,  the  desert  was  the 
lengtj)  of  the  propoeetl  etretth  before  theni,  after  ilioy  should  once 
be  fairly  outside  the  Grcjtt  Wall  whieh  bounded  the  wildcmeaa.* 
Willi  tliis  in  their  minds,  their  natural  course  would  be  out  from 
Ramoses-Gosheu  into  Sutvoth,  and  up  from  Suceoth  toward  the 
noilherumortt  road  of  Egj'pl,  the  diretiltst  ami  shorte*»t  road  into 
Canaan;  tlie  "Way  of  the  Land  of  the  PhilL?tiue*,"  as  that 
road  wdA  called.*'  As  they  had  received  the  ro}'al  permission  to 
journey  into  the  wilderness'  beyond  the  Great  Wall,  they  were 
doulitle!«  BuppUod  with  the  needful  authority  to  pass  the  guards  at 
the  gate,  or  sally-port,  of  the  frontier  fortitinations.  But  instead 
of  moving  directly  out,  they  edcarape<l  within  the  Wall  whieh  waa 
on  the  edge  of  the  wilderness.  Instead  of  ha^uing  through  the 
border  barrier,  they  halted  before  it.     And  wliy? 

12.    A  SHARP  TURN  AND  ITS  PURPOSE. 

It  was  not  for  the  people  to  move  or  to  rest  entirely  at  their  own 
will.     As  it  was  common  for  Eastern  armies  to  be  guideil  by  a 


•KxcmI.  12:  37. 
•  The  Hebrew  wonl  is  be  (3), "  in."  "  witUin,"  or  "  lU."  » Exod.  13 :  20. 

*8«'Kxixl,  3:  7,  S,  15-17;  4:  20-31;  6:  2-8;  U:  I«,  11,  12. 
^Exod.  3:  18;  5:  3;  8:  25-37.    A  threo  days'  jonniey  lutgfai  havo  Uken  then 
from  Shtir  tu  KaiU'jth, 

•Bccptk£e3a5.  n4i>ro,  *  Exod.  13 :  W-33. 
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column  of  smoke  moving  on  in  tJieir  van  bv  day,  and  by  a 
streaming  banner  of  flame  before  them  in  the  night;'  go  now,  as 


I 


I 


>  Traveling  by  aight  U  a  fiToritc  practice  with  Eastern  caruTans,  beoanse  of  the 
heat  of  the  day  in  cotitnut  with  the  coolnew  of  the  night.  Burton  illustrates  tltii  in 
hi*  PUgrinuuft  to  El'Molinih  and  Jie^jh  (American  edition,  pp.  Ifi3-lii(j].  Rubertj) 
U]Uo{il[OrifntatJUwi.,  p.  7'-)  ascmumon  iu  Iu<Jiu.  UiHtancc  ii^cven  often  nnled  by 
the  nambernf  "nighfc*,"  rathvr  thou  "duyn."  Thus,  for  exnmplc,  Kgypl  ia  said  in 
an  Arabian  geography  to  be  "  forty  nights  "  in  extent  from  north  to  south  (mw  Ex- 
tracts from  "Gcojpiipby  of  Ab<]-er-Ha«hi(]  cl-IJakony,"  in  Memoirs  Retntivt  to 
Eyypt,  p.  433,  noti:).  "  The  ^Vrubian  authors  frequently  reckon  by  uightH'.  and  not 
by  days*,  joarneys." 

The  cutitom  of  inudini;  earovans  by  means  of  kthoIcc  and  light  is  rcferrwi  (o  by 
many  anthirn.  KurU  (W»i.  of  Old  Cor.,  II,,  '2'M  f.)  cluiilcnt  namerous  iUuntmtiont 
of  the  euHtum*  Curtius  (De  Rebut  GatU,  V.,  2-7J  IclU  of  Alexander  the  Cin-at  em* 
ploying  this  method  iu  his  campaigns.  A  trumpet  ^ve  tlic  nignal  for  a  nmrcb.  But 
as  its  sound  could  not  be  beard  amid  thr  noise  and  confttston  of  an  encampment,  It 
was  supplemented  by  s  boacun  or  c-rcssct  ou  a  lufly  |Hdu  before  his  hcnd-quarten 
pavilion.  This  could  l>e  seeu  by  all  from  nenr  and  far ;  and  it  waa  a  gtiiiic  to  all. 
"  Fire  was  to  be  the  ngual  by  night;  smoke  by  doy  "  ('*  Otmavahatar  tgni$  noctu, 
fumusinirrdiu").  The  context  of  the  narrative  in  Curtius  shows  that  Alexander 
adopted  thia  custom  in  the  Fjuit— where  It  probably  IkkI  l<mg  previiiled.  U&rmar 
{ObtcTPitioM,  U.,  2'>5-27>1)  flhowH  thnt  to  the  present  day  tite  same  custom  in  adopted 
by  trading  caravans.  In  one  of  the  Anostasi  Papyri  (quoteil  in  SpuUxr"*  Com.  at 
Exod.  13:  21],  "  the  commander  of  an  expedition  is  called,  'aflame  in  the  darkness 
at  the  head  of  his  Boldjers.' "  It  is  not  that  the  pUIar  nf  fire  and  cloud  which  Jed 
Ihe  IsrEClItes  was  not  miraculous  ;  but  it  in  thnt  iU  form  and  purpose  were  in  the  line 
of  Oriental  methods.  "We  cannot  but  acknowle^lgv,"  says  Kurtz,  "that  in  the 
plUnrof  cloud  and  uf  fire,  in  which  Jelmvah  himself  accompatiicd  and  conduced 
his  pcnple,  there  wtis  some  rcf«reucc  to  the  ordinary  caravan-fire,  whii^h  wrved  an  a 
gnule  OS  well  an  a  sij^ial  of  enciimpmcnt  ami  departure  to  the  caravans  and  nrmies  of 
the  lilast.  For,  in  the  design  nnd  form  of  the  two  phenomena  we  can  trace  exactly 
the  same  features ;  the  difference  being  that  tlie  omb  was  a  merely  natural  arrange- 
ment, which  answered  its  jiurjiose  but  very  imperfectly,  and  was  exceedingly  insig- 
nificaot  in  it*  character,  whilst  the  nthor  was  n  »i»jM?rnaturnl  phenomenon,  Iwynnd 
all  cnrnparl-win  murtr  splendid  aiid  inn;;nlfi'wiit  in  ll^  form,  whicli  not  only  served  as 
A<tijgnal  nf  encampment  ami  departure,  and  led  the  way  in  an  incomparably  superior 
manner,  but  was  also  made  to  answer  far  greater  and  more  glorious  ends." 

Pitts  {Iteli'jion  find  Mnnnnra  of  Mahometdnt,  p.  4.10  /.),  dcscribinc  the  annnal 
Mekkeh  Pilgrimage,  saya  :  "  They  have  lights  by  night  (which  is  the  chief  time  of 
traveling,  because  of  the  exceeding  heat  of  the  sun  by  day),  which  arc  carried  on  the 
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the  cliildrea  of  Israel  weut  oat  ut  the  I^onl's  command, ''  tbe  Lord 
went  bc-rorc  them  hy  day  in  a  pillur  uf  a  cluud,  tu  lead  them  the 
way;  and  by  night  in  a  pillar  of  fire,  to  give  them  Uglit ;  to  go 
by  day  antl  night,  lie  took  not  away  the  pillar  of  tlie  cloud  by 
day,  nor  tbe  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  from  before  the  people."' 
And  they  must  march  or  rest  as  the  guiding  pillar  moved  ou  or 
stayed.' 

"  And  it  came  to  jwifis,  when  Piiannth  hml  let  the  people  go,  that 
Gk)d  led  them  not  tbrougli  [out  of  t^^ypt  by]  the  AV^ay  of  the  Land 
of  the  Philistines,  altlmugh^  that  was  near  *  [when,  they  were  en- 
camped there  not  far  from  it,  within  the  Wall  after  their  leaving 
Sucooth] ;  for  God  said.  Lest  peradveuturc  the  people  ij'pent  when 
they  sec  war,  iind  they  return  to  Egypt,"  The  people  were  not  yet 
a  nation  in  condition  for  warfare;  to  fight  their  way  into  Canaan. 
They  must  have  a  farther  training  to  fit  them  for  a  work  of  eon- 

ta\»  nf  high  polefl,  to  ilirert.  ihe  hag^a  [pilgrims]  in  thoir  march.  They  are  Bomv- 
whut  like  iroD  itorcft,  into  vrliioH  they  putithort  itiy  wood,  wliioh  aomeof  the  cunek  , 
arc  loailed  with ;  it  in  currit?d  iu  great  HUdEK,  which  huve  a  hole  nevt  the  botlom, 
whi'ft' thcHervnntt  take  it  out  as  they  we  the  Brcs  need  a  recruit  Every  cotttir 
[company,  or  dlTi^ton]  hath  one  of  ihene  poles  belonging  to  it,  some  of  which  have 
ten,  some  twelve,  of  thc«  lijj^hts  on  their  lopn,  or  more  or  less ;  and  they  are  likewise 
of  different  fiipin"*  a«  well  a<  niimbprs  ;  arv  porUaps  oral  way,  like  a  irutt? ;  umttlier 
trtADguhu-,  or  like  nn  N  or  M,  etc.,  so  that  every  one  knaw<«  hy  thvtu  his  respMlirQ' 
eotior.  They  are  carried  in  the  front,  and  i«t  np  in  the  [dace  where  the  cnnran  U 
to  pitch,  before  that  comes  up,  at  some  dUttonoe  from  one  another.  They  ore  alao 
carried  by  drty,  not  lightLnl ;  but  yet  by  tho  fii^urc  nnd  numb^T  of  them  the  ha^get  are 
directed  (o  what  coUor  they  belontr,  oh  twildtfrn  are,  by  thmr  ctdont,  where  to  rrndes* 
von*;  and  without  such  dlrccUouit  It  would  be  Impooaible  to  avoid  confusion  tn  sooh 
ft  nat  number  of  people." 

'  Exod.  13 :  21-J2.  ■  Num.  0 :  15-23. 

•  There  has  been  some  discussion  over  the  force  of  the  Hebrew  word  t«  p3),  here 
U«tMl<ileti  *'  althouifli."    It  is  claimed  by  some  (see  Schaff-lantft  Cam.,  in  loco)  thai 
U  khuuM  be  rendered  "  for."     Bnt  the  uicantng  of  the  ftcntenoe  is  ihe  «ame  in  cither  I 
mtk     "They  were  not  led  that  road  for  its  nenrneM."     Yet  Geseniwi,  Kolueh, 
AUM*  Murphy,  and  others,  approve  the  rcailini^  "although." 

*  Hebrew  jarcfiA  (3^"»j3 ),  "  nigh,"  "  at  bond." 
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qiiCb-t  "  But  (5od  led  the  people  about  [around  l)y]  the  Way  of 
the  Wilderness  of  the  Red  Sea."  *  From  tiic  uorthernmost  o^  the 
three  rouds  out  of  Egypt  deaertward,  they  must  turn  to  the  south- 
ernmost. Well-nigh  the  whole  stretch  of  the  Isthmus,  tlie  entire 
eastern  border  of  Lower  E^ypt,  must  be  wearily  ti-averwMl  by  that 
restless  and  nndisriplim-d  mnltittide.  "  And  the  Lord  spuke  unto 
MoBes,  saymj^,  Si>eak  uulo  the  cliildreu  t»f  Inrael,  tliat  they  turn 
[literally,  "turn  away  "^]  and  encamp  before  Pi-hahirotJi,  between 
Migdol  and  the  sea,  over  against  Baal-zcphon  :  before  it  shall  ye 
encamp  by  the  sea.'**  All  tliat  journey  to  be  taken,  and  then  an 
encaniptuent  at  the  end  of  it.  A  strange  and  bewildering^  onlcr. 
And  Gotl  knew  that  it  wouhl  sceni  strange,  and  that  it  would  be 
bewildering;  and  it  was  for  just  that  i*eason  tJuit  he  gave  tlie  order, 
"For  Pliuraoh  will  say  of  the  children  of  Israel  [when  he  hears 
of  this*  strange  retrogressive  movement,  said  the  Lord],  They  are 
entanjilMl  *  [confused,  bewildercMl,  dazed]  in  the  land  [in  my  land, 
in  the  lanvl  of  Egypt]  ;  the  wildtTness  [beyond,  with  it«  terrors] 
hath  shut  tliem  ia  [here].*     And  ...  he  shall  follow  after  them  ; 


1  Exotl.  13:  17, 18.  Tliis  statement  Lh  clearly  a  comprehensive  one,  in  advance  of 
Uie  details  of  the  narrative  which  it  KumniariKus.  It  id  ii>  audf^rstood  by  nobolars 
generally.  "  We  liavo  here  to  do  with  an  introilactory  and  Buramary  occouut,"  aaya 
Lange  {Schnff-Lamjf  Com.,  in  loco). 

•See  Gfseaius  and  Filrst,  a.  v.  ahootth  [3*^).  The  word  always  means  on  entire 
chnn^  of  direction,  a  turning  aii'ty  from,  Comnum)y,  nltliotigli  u«it  always,  it 
Rieam  to  (urn  baek,  to  rrtwrn.  In  Josh.  19 :  12,  27,  211,  34,  it  is  etnjdoyod  as  dcserib- 
Ing  an  abrapt  change  of  direction,  yet  not  a  return.  The  word  is  used  for  the  turning 
owuy  from  niu  in  "  convereion."  {Sec  Eugli^liman's  Ueb.  and  Chnid.  Concord.  «.  v.) 
As  Mead  saya  (in  ,^rJi-ff-lMmje  Com.  m  loco),  "If  merely  turning  aside  had  been 
meant  [here],  foor  ("MD),  or  panah  (^19)  would  have  I»een  tued." 

«Exod.  U:  1,2. 

*  Hebrew  booth  (^'3),  "  conftiscd,"  "  pcr|jlej[cd."    See  GeseniuA  and  Fiirwt,  *.  «. 

*  It  ia  a  noticeable  fact,  that  to  thtn  day  a  cnmmao  aigument  against  accepting  the 
plain  record  of  th«  Rihie  text,  as  to  the  directed  cnarsc  of  the  Israelitt'ji  in  tliii*  more 
Mathward  from  the  northt?rnrao«t  roml,  •«  it«  jMwming  iinri'nAnnaltleness.  Tims,  for 
example,  the  Jewish  historian  Qraets  (Gach.  ier  JtuUn,  L,  384)  nays  cttsfideotly : 
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and  I  will  bo  honored  upua  Pharaoh,  and  upon  all  hia  hoet." '  It 
has  been  so  common  to  undcr^^nd  U»c  word  *^  entangled/'  of  our 
Eugliiih  version,  as  referring  to  a  geographical,  instead  of  a  mental, 
entanglement,  that  the  plain  meaiung  of  the  text  has  been  ohemrad 
in  the  minds  of  most  readers.  When  Pharaoh  shoald  hear  that 
the  people  whom  he  had  manumitted  had  failed  to  go  out  from  the 
land  of  tlieir  bondage ;  but  that  on  the  crtntrary,  after  days  of 
waiting,  tliey  liad  aclually  turnwl  back  from  tlie  \cty  gates  of  the 
wilderness  barrier,  and  were  now  wandering  in  seeming  aimlessncsil 
along  the  inner  fac«  of  that  barrier, — what  could  he  think  but  just 
that  which  is  foretold  in  the  text,  as  sure  to  be  his  opinion?  "  Poor 
fools  !"  ho  would  say  to  himself.  "  They  would  not  know  when 
they  were  well  off.  Xow  that  they  have  reached  the  lK>rdcrs  of  ray 
land,  and  think  of  going  out  into  the  wilderness  beyond,  they 
shrink  from  it;  and  no  wonder  that  they  do.  They  movo  from 
place  to  place,  unc'ertnin  as  to  their  Ix-tter  course.  They  are  in 
sopc  perplexity  here  in  the  land  ;  but  they  cannot  go  outside  of  it 
The  wildcrue=e  is  too  forbidding  for  their  entrance  to  it ;  it  shuts 
them  in  here.  They  are  now  in  a  good  state  to  be  brought  liack  to 
iheir  work  and  their  homes." 

Like  the   Bible  narratives  generally,  this  Ktory  of  the  exodfl 
dues  uot  road  iu  uubrokcn  coutiuuitv.     First  there  will  come  ■" 


"Are  wc  to  sup^HUK  that  thcjr  marched  fortr-Gve  miles  along  the  western  ftharM  of 
the  Bluer  Lakes  [&Aur  reaching  that  {lurl  of  Uiu  casti'm  bonier],  and  t>rcn  to  the 
southern  point  [of  the  IsUimus]  ?  To  what  iHirposr  ?  The  forthiu'  couth  thi^r  fi'thiwvd 
that  route  the  nmre  dani^mas  was  tfac-ir  miirch.  It  was  just  nishiag  into  thv  Itmi't 
Jbwi."  It  eriilonllf  strikes  Gractz  now  roach  na  the  Lord  said  tt  wmild  itrikftj 
Phunoh  ftt  the  time.  So.  ftgain,  it  tuu  impressed  YUlicn  Staort  (SUt  Gteanin 
p.  7) :  "  It  wnuW  bo  utterly  iaoonccivable,"  ho  «>>')*.  "  that  Moses,  .  .  .  would  fIcliS- 
enil«]y  go  out  uf  hiii  way  lo  place  the  Keil  Stn  between  himself  and  thr  point  to 
renoh,  when  the  direct  route  of  the  isthmus  Uj  before  him.  Thnt  he  mny  hHTe  Aqd 
it  t<j  create  tin  ooctislun  for  a  niimcle  1^  quite  nntrnablc  " — nolwithuiuidinjc  the  I 
thm  the  Bible  diMinctly  declares  (Sfc  Exixl.  14:  t-4l  that  this  was  so ! 

>£Kod.  U:  3,4. 
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"roramary  statement,  as  of  the  LonVs  learling  his  people  around  by 
the  sfnithornmost  mail  in.^tea(l  of  tlie  uorthcru  ouc'  Then  there 
will  follow  tfie  details  M*  the  pcople*8  movements,  step  Uy  step.* 
After  that,  iu  alternation,  tJie  movements  of  Pharaoli  and  of  tJie 
people,  will  be  given,  one  by  one.^  So  now,  after  the  IjonlV  an- 
nounecraent  of  what  will  surely  be  tlio  opinion  of  Pharaoh,  the 
record  goes  back  to  show  how  Pharaoh's  mind  had  been  prepared 
for  this  stage  of  the  Ijt>rd's  plans.* 

The  order  for  the  manumission  of  tlie  iHracIites  had  Iwen  given 
by  Phiiraoh  iu  an  hour  of  Intenscst  excitement,  and  under  the 
pressure  of  [wrsonal  grief  and  fear.'  After  the  orders  issnc^  by 
hira,  had  been  obeyeJ,  the  report  of  their  execution  by  tluwo  to 
whom  they  had  been  entruste*!,  was  duly  raa<le  to  the  king.  Then 
came  the  natural  conflict  of  feeling  iu  view  of  all  the  facta  involved. 
"And  it  was  told  the  king  of  Egj-pt  that  the  people  [had"]  fled 
piad  gone  a?  he  had  dirertetl];  and  the  heart  of  Piiarauh  and  his 
flervanb*  was  turuLHl  agaiust  the  people."  ^  "A  g^Kxl  riddance !  " 
wad  the  first  thought,  with  the  memory  fresh  in  mind  of  the  terrible 
plagues  which  Kgypt  had  endured  on  that  people's  account.  But 
when  the  empty  houses  of  all  that  people  were  numbered,  and  the 
thought  came  of  the  lack  of  those  efficient  laborers,  and  those 
border-laud  <lefenders,^  there  was  another  feeling  than  that  of  re- 
joicing on  the  jmrt  of  Pharaoh  and  his  servunta,  "  And  they  said, 
Wliy  have  we  done  tliis,  that  we  have  let  Israel  go  from  serving 
us?"  And  when  Pharaoh  was  in  that  frame  of  mind,  and  the  news 
was  brought  to  liim  of  the  aimless  wanderings  <if  the  lic^vtldered 
people  on  the  borders  of  his  land,  and  still  within  lis  wiiUhj — Ls 
there  any  wonder  that  he  should  rouse  himself  up  for  their  pui*Huit? 
His  feeling  must  have  been  :  "  I  will  go  down  and  drive  book  those 

■Exod.  13:  17,18.  «Exod.  13:  ID.  20. 

•Eiod.  H:  5-12.  *Exod.  14:n.  »  ExwJ.  13:  30-33. 

■  8e«  Dotc  OQ  Ecbnw  tcnoes,  at  p.  389,  /.       ^  Exod.  14 :  S.       "  Exud.  1 :  10-14. 
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poor  fools  to  Uieir  work  again."  And  ''  tlic  Egyptians  pursued 
after  tbem,  all  the  horses  and  chariots  of  Pharaoh,  and  liis  horse* 
men,  and  his  army,  nnd  overtook  tlietn  encamping  by  the  sea,  be- 
side Pi-hahiroth,  before  Baal-aMJphou,"  ^ 


13.    XnEORIES  OF  THE  ROUTE. 

The  prefatory  summary  of  this  narrative  in  the  Bible  text* 
showSj  tliat  the  new  move  of  the  laraelites  was  fi-om  near  **  the 
Way  of  the  Land  of  the  PhilistiucH,"  to  neai*  "  the  Way  of  the 
Wilderness  of  the  Red  Sea;"  or,  as  has  already  been  shown,  from 
the  northernmost  to  tlie  southernmost  of  tJie  tliree  great  Iiighways 
out  of  Lower  Egypt  eastAvard.  This  would  plaoe  their  encamp- 
ment, at  the  time  of  Pharaoh's  coming  in  their  purauit,  at  a  point, 
or  in  a  region,  near  the  then  head  of  the  western  arm  of  the 
"Yam  Sooph,"  or  Rod  Sea,  the  modem  Gnlf  of  Suez;  over 
against  that  gateway,  or  sally-port,  of  the  Great  Wall,  which  served 
as  the  exit  of  that  southernmost  road  into  tlie  wilderness.  Thin 
in  itself  sufficiently  hxiates  its  vicinity,  even  without  any  identi- 
fication of  the  |}articular  land-marks  noted  in  the  narrative;  al- 
though heliis  to  such  identifyings  arc  not  entirely  wanting. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  doubts  which  have  been  raised  by  some, 
ooDPcrning  the  ancient  limits  of  tlie  western  arm  of  the  Red  Sea, 
nnd  its  identity  with  the  Yam  Sooph  of  the  Bible-text,  have  eon- 
fusetl  the  minds  of  investigators  in  their  cudcavon*  to  track  the 
route  of  the  Israelites.  Thus,  for  example,  Oraetz*  has  bitterly 
argnetl  for  the  crossing  of  the  Israelites  nt  a  point  north  of  I^ke 
TimsAh,  near  what  has  been  shown  to  Ix;  the  highest  point  of  the 
Isthmus,  and  not  far  from  what  must  have  been  the  Way  of  Shur. 
Any  one  who  is  familiar  w^ith  the  proofs  of  the  limits  of  the  Gulf  u^ 


>  Exod.  14  :  9. 


*Exod.l3:  17,  la. 


■  Oewl.  der  Judet^  l^  S7S-S90. 
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Suez  in  nncicDt  times  wUl  see  tlie  essential  error  iii  the  argument 
of  Gractz.    M.  de  Lcsaeps '  has  suggestetl  a  crossing-place  a  little 
tu  the  Houtli  of  Lake  Tiui^h.     But  he  is  evidently  nut  ho  familiar 
with  the  Isthmus  as  it  was  in  the  da^'B  of  Mascs,  as  with  the 
Isthmus  as  it  is  to-day.     And  so  it  might  be  said  of  mai»y  otJicrs 
who  have  proposed  to  find  the  amjent  head  of  tlie  Yam  Sooph  con- 
siderably farthi^r  north  at  the  time  of  the  exodus,  than  at  present. 
Yet  another  tlieory  of  the  route  of  the  exodus,  would  carry  it 
along  the  borders  of  the  Serhoniaii  I^ake,  on  a  narrow  strip  of  land 
between  that  lake  and  the  Mwlltorraneau  Sea.     Thin  theorj*  seems 
to  have   been   first  broachc<l  by   Hasc^  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  tlien  tiiken  up  by  Richter,'  later  in  tlie  same 
century.     It  waa  rc-stateil  an4l  pn^iweil  by  Thicrbach,  in  1 830.*    It 
was  further  elaborated,  and  advocatctl  with  fre.-^li  vigor,  by  Soldeidcn,* 
in  1858  ;  and  it  had  tiie  biipport  of  SchncidtT,  and  Ridcnhaiiscn.' 
Again  it  was  taken  up  anew  with  a  really  brilliant  and  dazzling 
rray  of  claimed  corroboratory  evidence  from  the  Egyptian  monu- 
lents,  by  Brugsch,  before  the  International  Congress  of  Orien- 
talists at  London,  in  1874.'     Tliin  theory,  as  tints  re-8hape<l  and 
presented  by  Brugsch,  attractctl  very  many  and  carried  captive  not 
&  few.     Its  strength  lay  in  the  reputation  of  its  eminent  advocate, 
id  in  his  unqualifie<l  claim  of  sure  identiiications  in  a  field  where 
liis  knowledge  was  unchallenged.     But  it  could  not  stand  the  test 

»of  thorough  examination.     Its  vrry  foirntlntinns  were  baseless. 
For  myself  I  can  say, — as  an  illustration  of  the  effect  of  an  ex- 
<  Rcc  BarUett's  E'jt/pt  to  Pal.,  p.  146  /.,  ani  hia  skeUih  map  at  p.  156. 
»  Homelavcld's  Bib.  Qeog.  (a.  D.  1700),  IV.,  3.,  p.  349. 
"  See  ChMter'8  "  Joamey  "  la  Sum.  of  Wat.  Pal.,  "  Special  Papem,"  p.  80. 
«S«e  Sticker*  "Dcr  Xiiraelitea  Atuzug  aim  .Sgypteo"  (p.  S3U>,  in  Stud.  u.  KrU^ 

for  1850. 

"  Die  landenge  ton  Suit,  pp.  189-202. 

*  See  En>en!'8  Ooaen  turn  Sinm,  p.  107. 

*Thl9  essay,  "The  Exodus  and  the  Egyptian  Utwumuitto,"  k  giren  in  fiiU  In 
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aminalion  into  the  several  points  claimed  by  Brugsch  in  support 
of  his  theory,  in  contrast  with  the  effect  of  its  surface  reading, — 
il»at  I  was  swept  along  in  the  rurrent  of  its  bold  assertions, 
and  that  I  Iw-gJin  the  investigations  here  recorded  with  a  strong 
prep<>ss&<**ion  in  its  favor  ;  a  prep<}8scsjion  which  was  increased  by 
a  converaation  oonocming  it  with  the  kte  Profeffior  Palmer,  of 
Loudon,  and  !>v  a  knowledge  that  it  had  the  confidence  of  oth^ 
eelmlara  to  whom  T  looked  up  with  admiration.  But  at  every  step 
of  an  indci>endent  investigation  I  found  fresh  cause  for  rejecting 
the  conclusions  of  Rrugscii  on  tJie  points  which  were  viLil  to  hia 
theory.  In  my  studies  I  gave  first  prominence  to  his  own  volu- 
minous and  Icarnetl  writings;  to  his  "  History  of  Egypt  under  the 
Pharaohs,"  his  "Geography  of  Ancient  Eg\pt,'*  his  "Hieraticaud 
Demotic  licxicon,"  and  his  "  Geographical  Dictionary."  The  re- 
sult of  these  etndicsas  supplemented  in  the  broader  field  of  kindred 
literature  on  the  points  in  question,  I  have  already  referred  to,  in 
their  order  in  the  foregoing  pages.  I  ha\'C  found,  and  I  think  I 
have  shown,  that  in  the  treatment  of  the  sites  of  Rameses,  Suecoth, 
Ktham,  and  Migilol ;  in  his  limitation  of  the  madwavs  out  of 
E^ypt,  and  the  extent  of  the  Wall,  Shnr ;  as,  also,  in  his  explana- 
tion of  the  term  Yam  S(X>ph, — at  each  and  all  of  these  points, — 
Brugsch  is  clearly  at  fault  in  his  exodus  theory,  and  is  at  voriajioe 
with  positive  declarations  and  exhibitft  of  fact  made  by  himself  ebe- 
wliere  in  his  writings.  Ho  has  rc-arrangetl  sites,  changed  ilirec- 
tioas,  and  mis-stated  distances,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  conforming 
the  facts  to  a  preconceived  theory  of  the  exodua.  And  as  to  the 
one  remaining  point  which  his  own  -writings  did  not  negative  for 
its  necessary  use  in  his  theory,  his  brother  Egj'ptolojTisls  affirm 
that  he  Is  wliolly  incorrect.  Scholars  so  eminent  in  this  realm  as 
Ebers*  and  Renouf*  insist  that  Brugsch 's  understanding  of  the 


*  Id  Goaen  cum  Situil,  pp.  Ill,  G36> 
*  In  Procudingt  of  Sac.  qf  .£*&.  Arckt  for  JIot.  7, 1882,  pp.  1^18. 
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meaning,  and  benoe  of  tlie  location,  of  **  ri-hahiroUi  *'  is  entirely 
at  fault,  Renouf  going  so  far  us  t<)  say  that  Brugsch^s  attempt  to 
identify  this  site  "  involves  the  wrong  reading  of  many  words,  a 
fatally  erroneous  and  exploded  system  of  etymology,  and  false 
theories  of  decipherment  and  language." 

In  short,  it  lias  been  foujid  that  of  the  eight  main  points  of 
claimed  identification  iu  Brugsi^h's  theory  of  the  exodus,  us  indi- 
cated above,  not  owe  of  them  stands  tlie  test  of  a  thorough  ex- 
aminatiou  ;  whereas  if  any  seven  of  them  were  shown  to  be  fairly 
probable,  tbe  proven  error  at  the  eighth  is  sufficient  to  necessitate 

, 

W  And  now  to  return  to  tlie  Israelites  at  their  euwimpment  "  by 
the  sea,  beside  Pi-hahiroth,  before  Baal-Mphon."*  Thev  were  yet 
within  the  Great  Wall.  They  were  near  tlie  "Way  of  the  Wil- 
derness of  the  llol  Sea ;  near  the  modem  AVay  of  the  Hajjj  out  of 
I  Lower  Egypt,  a  highway  wlueh  has  swept  acrotss  the  desert,  from 
gulf  to  gulf,  from  time  immemorial.  They  were  not  far  from  the 
shore  of  the  lied  Scaj  iu  a  localit)'  where  three  well  known  land- 
marks were  back  of  them,  or  about  them*:  Migdol,  Pi-lmhin>th, 
and  Baal-zephon.     Migdol  was  the  outlook  tower  which  overlooked 
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*  I  will  say,  jnst  here,  that  this  cxttmiDatlon  or  Bro^'h'*  theory  was  anbalantially 

complutvtl,  and  tin  ruxulU  writton  uiil,  Ivvfori!  Uic  nx-unl  uf  Cliu  (llauovi'iy  uf  tliu  aitu 

of  Pilhom  waa  received.    In  fact,  that  diiMX)vci7  doMi  not  ]n  itwlf  disprove  a  sfaglfl 

eaaeuUal  point  of  nrugsoli'a  theory' ;  altliuu^^h  it  ftcenut  lii  have  rcverwil  the  opinions, 

ooncerning  that  tlieory,  of  reputJibki  scholars,  who  hai.1  heforo  this  overlooked  tKo 

great  facts  of  the  Hubruw  aud  tbe  Kgy|>Uaa  records  vhlch  were  Irreconcilable  with 

hia  claima. 

»Kxod.  14:  9. 

•  The  Hebrew /i;)Ami*  CJOy),  rendered  "before,"  and  "over  against,"  wiU»  refer- 
enoe  to  thcttu  pliKct^  (<;unii>.  Kxod.  14 :  2,  0 ;  Nam.  3.^ :  7,  8),  oomnionly  measA  *'  In 
front  of,"  "at  the  cost  of,*'  as  Indicating  direction;  yet  U  also  may  mean  ''over 
against "  in  a  genural  sense* 
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that  soathcrnmo8t  road  df^crtward.    A  trace  of  ite  site  seems  to  bel 
preserved  in  the  hill  and  pass  of  Muktula  or  Mtintula,  some  five 
to  six   hours  uorthwcsterly  from   Suez.*      I'i-liahiro(h,   or  as  it 
appears  in  the  Hebrew,  at  Numbers  33:  8,  *' Haliirotli"  (witliout^ 
the  Egyptian  place-mark  "  Pi  ■%  is  not  identified  beyond  di?pate ;fl 
yet  tlicrc  are  seeming  traces  of  its  name  in  'Agrood,'  or  Ajrood/  or 
Akrood/  where  is  now,  ut  about  four  hours  northwest  of  Saei^| 
(northeasterly  from  Muktala),  a  fortrtss,  with  a  very  det^p  well,  for 
tlie  aceommotlation  of  pilgrims  going  out  on  tJic   Way  of  the 
Red  Sea.*    The  correspondence  of  \\jrood  with  Hahiroth  lias  bw 
recognized  by  such  scholars  as  E!)eTs,*  Ewald,'  Kurtz,*  Stickel 
Ked  and  Delitzsch,"  Laborde,"   Strauss,"  Tischeudorf,"  Cunon 


\ 


.  >  See  p«ge  377.  tuprtu 

'  ^/^  ,  OB  given  in  "  Carte  Toimgraphlquo"  of  Tifaeription  dtrS^fpte, 
* ^^r^P^,  >u  glveii  bj  EJrisi  (eee  EwaU'et  Jlitt.  oS  ItmeL,  11.^  ^,  nou) ;  ala 
'*  Aral^ic  Intlex,"  Robinmn'*  Bih.  Se*.,  TTI.,  App«D(I.,  201,  tint  cditioa. 
*  Am  given  hy  Nlobuhr  (TIturb.  uath  Araltien,  p.  316). 
*8e«  Kicbuhr  (at  aburo);  Burckhanlt's  Trav.  in  Syria,  p.  637;  Uobinson's  Sik. 
Su.,  1,4^;  etc 

* ''  Aa  coueenu  tbe  name  'Adjnid,  AgLrud,  one  can  reoignlze  in  it,  withoat  he&iti 
Uon,  Pi-hftchiroUi,  or,  lu  it  appean  in  iU  Kj^^iiiui  form,  villi  tbe  r^'«rlion  of  iht\ 
prefix  s)-IUbk>  Ta,  or  Pi.  denoting  localit)r  (properly  'house'),  AohitoUi  "  (EbmTt 
Ooaen  sun  Sinai,  p.  o'2G].  ^^ 

T  "  The  opinion  of  L^n  de  la  Borde,  In  his  CummeHiaire  Gtogntpkig^  mr  CBsodg^^ 
fi  ttM  Xontttrc*  (Pari*,  I5i\),  tlmt  the  preient  owtlo  'AjerO<l,  or  Ajmd  ,  . . .  i»  Co  l« 
iduQtlfiLHl  wilb  itA  site  find  namt*  [of  Pi^haluroth] . . . .  i*  nut  viUioui  probKbility  ** 
{EwaJJ's  ffiH.  of  Ixraei.,  11,,  09,  note). 

■  "  Pf-hftchlroth,  Tc  find  even  by  nanae,  in  AJmd;  for  Pi  It  uiltcIj  the  ^QrptiAn 
artiole,  .  .  .  nnd  there  are  nuuiy  iiwtuioeH  of  anulngnuB  chan^^  rcnuipan  Scicfcd 
(SCwtirn  %i.  JirUiien,  for  1«50],  p.  SDIJ "  (RnrU's  UUt  of  Old  Ow.,  II.,  32$). 
*  "  Der  iBTVfditen  Auszng/'  In  JitHti.  w.  Xrit.,  for  IMO,  p.  S91. 
""The  only  one  of  tiiew  plaoea  that  eaa  be  det«rmineil  with  any  certaiMytt 
Pikachin>lb,  or  nachiroth  (Num.  33 1  8, . . .  ),  which  name  has  amlonbCadly  b«a 
prcaerrcd  in  tbe  Ajmd  mentionul  br  Edmt,  in  tlic  middJe  of  tbe  iweUlh  cwtftry** 
(Keil  and  t>clii)uob's  Hib.  Com.,  at  Exod.  Hi  1,  3). 

"  Cbm,  Ghfg.  tur  VExodr,  p.  to.  *>  8inni  «.  (ro/yolAo,  p.  92, 

^  IM  ii/<ic/i((iruin  7Vun«»<u,  p.  25. 
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Cook/  Clark,^  President  Bartlctt,^  ami  many  others  whose  opinions 
are  entitled  to  weight, 

Baal-Zepboa  is  the  name  of  a  divinity.  It  represents  a  com- 
bination of  Semitic  aud  Egyptian  objeeU*  of  worabip.  The  precipe 
nature  uud  fiymbolisni  of  tliia  divinity  have  been  much  in  (^uejition  ; 
but  I  think  that  an  examination  of  the  facts  available  will  moke 
the  whole  tbiug  clear. 

When  the  Hykstios  kings  were  in  supremacy  in  Lower  Egypt, 
they  introduced  there  the  worship  of  the  Hun-go<l  Bii*al,*  a  chief 
deity  of  the  nations  north  aud  east  of  Egypt,'  aud  probably  their 

»  Sp<(iifr*i  Com.,  &t  Kxod.  14:  2. 

•*'TheBpot  [Pi-Hfthixoth]  may  reasonivbly  I>e  identified  with  Ajnid"{3ni«if»6/e 
AUai,  p.  21  /.). 

'  "  Theru  iseetua  OD  the  whole  to  be  good  rcAaon  for  6iiding  Iliduroth  at  Ajrood  " 
(B&rtleU's  £^pl  lo  Pat.,  p.  139). 

•  "  In  mcnttoniD^  the  ti&tnM  of  Ba'aI  and  ARtarta,  vhJch  we  «»  frequently  moet 
with  in  the  inM-rtpiii>nr<,  il  ia  scaraely  neoeaeary  la  |K>lnt  out  that  both  Iiavo  their 
origin  in  the  Pbienioian  theology"  (Bragsch'a  HiH.  of  EQjfpt-t  I*  344).  Birch* 
u  cited  in  Apitcndix  to  i4  Vtotuand  MUts  up  tht  Nile)  name*  "  Dal  or  Ba'nl "  as  an 
object  of  Eh-ypliim  wor^hi|^  "  iiitr»Kluce<l  from  Semitic  souroos."  See  also  his  Kgypt, 
p.  117.  El>er*  {Pict.  Etjypt,  I.,  toO)  diroclly  iiMribes  the  inlrodocUun  of  Ba'ol  wor^ 
ihip  into  Lower  £g>*pt  to  the  Uykihos  conqucrora. 

*  "  The  inhabiuuifaii  of  the  rogion  from  the  ratley  of  the  Etiphntea  to  the  river  of 
Egypt,  Jiml  Iho  Phcenician  coluniw  in  the  Occident,  were  united  in  the  worship  of 
the  supreme  deity,  Bel  or  Bual.  The  BabyhmiHa  and  Ajviyrian  Bel  i^  pml>ably  a 
compressed  form  from  7|*a  {Bc'tl).  It  ii,  at  all  eTenta,  the  ume  as  the  Hebrew  and 
Anunale  7j*3  (fia'd/)  lord.  Not  infrequouLly,  howerer,  wo  find  the  plural  D'S^a 
(Baalim).  Thia  may,  aa  a  plural  o(  number,  in  some  cates,  refer  to  a  plurnlity  of 
g«)dd  as  worshipod  at  different  places,  aud  under  diflercnt  iiltribntoi,  but  umally  it  xa 
an  intensive  plural,  great  lunl,  or  rapreme  lord,  like  D'H^H  (£7<>Aim),  the  supreme 
otyeet  of  revercnw.  ,  .  .  Biial  was  also  the  sun-god,  and  hence  is  associated  with  the 
term  VfOp  {sHaiie$h)  sun ;  and  hEs  placu  of  worship  is  called  ItftJi-Sh^megh,  and  in 
Phrnoieian  inscriptions  he  receives  the  pnMlicati!  Brvil  Snmim,"  (Prof.  C.  A.  Briggs, 
on  "  Juhorah  and  Baal  *'  in  "The  Sunday  School  Times  "  fur  Aug.  4,  18S3.) 

"The  Bii'jil  of  tlio  Syrinu'*,  Phteniunm*,  and  heathen  ITehreffH  is  a  much  less 
elevated  eouet'ption  thnn  the  Babylonian  Bel.  lie  is  proj)erIy  the  Riin-god,  Btt'at 
Shaatfen,  Ba'al  (lord)  of  the  heareiu,  tlie  highest  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  but  still  a 
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owD  gocl  before  ihcy  entered  £g>'pU  lu  doing  thisy  with  a  view 
tu  uieet  the  prejudices  of  the  Egyptians,  and  to  secure  for  thctr  god 
a  racxiguized  place  in  the  wonhip  of  the  oonqaercd  people,  they 
aseociate^l  their  doity^  under  iBui  appropriate  symbolism  with  Set, 
or  Sutckh,  or  Typhuu,  who  was  already  the  patroo-diviuity  of 
Ix)wer  Kgyi>t;*  and  they  uplifted  thai  dualiHtio-god,  of  Ba'al- 
Typhon,  into  the  pre  eminent  plQce,  in  Lowcr-E^iiliiin  woraltip.' 

mere  power  of  nottirc,  bom  like  Uie  nihof  luBiui*rie«  from  the  priuUUve  cbaM." 
(Prof.  W.  Rt>bertsoo  Smith,  in  Ehcyc  Brit,,  nlnOi  ed.,  Arl^  "Ba'al.") 

Suchooiathoa  <u  jBcircD  from  Enwbiiu,  in  Otrjft  Aiu>i€mt  J^roffmenUt  p.  4  /.) 
Mjn  of  the  finl  iuhahiliuita  of  PhoMuotii,  thmt  '*  when  gnat  drongliti  cmma  [■pon  tii» 
land]  tbey  strvtched  forth  their  hao'ls  lu  hcvriro,  Uivanl  the  son,  fur  thi*  (be  9*J*), 
thejr  siiiiiiOM-d  u>  be  tlie  only  goU,  the  lorJ  uf  Ucatcd,  cnlliag  him  Bcclaamlii  [ JVa*«f> 
jAoui^].  which  tuune  unon;  the  PtKsnioiani  ugnlfies  lonl  of  beirBa,  bat  unaBg 
the  Oreeki  i»  uqtUvuleat  to  Zetu.  or  Jujiiter." 

*  De  Rougi  iHix  Prem.  Difn.,  p.  9,  etc,  ettAd  by  Tomkins)  fimU  trmcm  of  Set  in  the 
Fonrtb  DjruMty.  ileyer  (3et-T7phoa,  p.  47,  dted  by  Tomkinai  tells  of  »  temple 
deJicatrd  to  Memphis  in  the  Fifth  Dynattr.  An  olUr  in  tbe  Turin  Hoarum,  nf  th* 
timv  of  llie  8ixtb  [>ymL<<ty,  Uu  no  it  «a  inscription  tu  Set,  acconljax  hf  Lcpilu 
[  Ueber  </.  tml.  J^yjoL  GotU/Jtr^  p.  4S). 

'  "  Set  ,  . .  Appciin  on  the  m<iiiiiiiirntR  as  enrly  m  Uie  Sixth  nvtusiy,  luut  is  ti«stcd 
with  the  Bjuue  honor  u  tbe  otliur  members  of  the  fumily  of  Seb.  . . .  Bat  the  grant 
intemt  of  the  god  Set  was  his  connontiun  with  Iha  Ily kahus  nod  Duwaaite*.  wbea 
he  gencroUy  bean  tbe  name  of  Sutekh  or  SuL  Aji  uieh  he  wu  wor^hiiwl  diiKof 
tlie  Slie|>liurd  rule  in  ADiarin  [Avaris?];  after  which  bin  wor«bip  aiIII  o*inttnu»4, 
apparently  in  connuction  with  Baal,  and  be  wu  tbi!  type  of  Northtrru,  as  Ilonn  of 
Sontheni,  Egypt."    (Biroh  in  Wilkinson's  A»c.  Eyypt,  nX.,  144  /.} 

"The  tcftimony  of  tbe  Papynu  BalUer  ts  clear  and  explleit:  'The  king  Apqd 
adopted  Sulcch  at  hu  goil ;  he  ilid  not  serve  uy  god  which  was  In  the  whole  laud.* 
[Lnshington's  tramdatinn,  in  lif.  of  Ptuf,  VTIL,  3,  is:  "  Kin;  Apapi  trwk  to  him- 
self Sutoch  fur  Lord,  refusini^  tu  scrre  any  other  god  in  Um  wbola  luKt.**}  Rutnh, 
or  Set,  in  later  ^es  the  rc|ircaeutative  of  tlie  evU  principle  Typboo,  b  id«otIflcd,ud 
was  certainly  omfitumle'l  with  Ra'al  of  the  Phmniciaos,"  ny«  Cannn  Otmk  (in  Emuf 
I.  appendetl  to  "Exodus"  in  ^tmktr*f  0am.) :  and  he  iwldi:  " Tbe pwnllilty  of 
Apepi,  and  probably  of  bi^  predeoeflnn,  woald  senm  to  be  hi*  exelwlTB  detotina  to 
thia  deity."  As  will  be  shown,  Ba*al  was  not  **  Identified "  with  Set,  allboogb  h« 
was  combined  wIUi  him  in  womhip. 

''At  the  head  of  oil  stood  the  half  Egyptian  and  half  Semitic  divinity  of  Srf,  er 
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In  the  Egyptian  mytliology,  Ka,  Osiiis,  and  llorus,  repreaentwl 
the  sun.  There  were  various  6ymboli:iQis  iu  thc»c  deities,  in  their 
different  manifestations  and  relations ;  but  in  a  peculiar  sense  tliey 
all  stood  for  t)ie  sun,  and  its  light,  and  its  favor,  and  its  life-giving 
power.*  Over  against  them  stood  Set,  as  a  symbol  of  darkness  and 
the  works  of  darkness ;  and  he  was  at  times  iu  coudict  with  each 
of  these  gods  of  light.  In  this  autagouisni,  Set  was  the  representa- 
tive of  evil,  as  in  contrast  with  good;  more  esiKMMally  with  good 
[as  represented  by  Ilorus,  his  imnieiiiate  and  cvnstamt  rival ;  yet,  at 
lie  first,  it  was  ratlier  the  notion  of  evil  as  the  neoessaiy  adjunct 
id  complement  of  good,  than  of  absolute  evil — an  idea  which  had 
ao  pkce  in  the  early  Egyptian  mythology,' 

Sntekh,  vith  the  sarnune  Nub  *  gold/  who  was  univcrBally  coiuidtired  u  the  repre- 
«ri]taiiTn  and  king  nf  the  foreign  deilieit  in  the  land  of  &razar.  lo  liin  uncnce  a 
primitive  Egyptian  creation,  ijct  gradually  became  tlio  contemimrory  rtpresf-ntaUve 
of  all  foreign  countries,  the  gud  of  tbu  forvignen."     (Bmgscli'H  7/m<.  ^f  Kg^/pt,  I., 

» "  Tliere  can  be  no  contruversy  about  th«  ni(;Aning  of  Ra,"  nays  Uennuf  {Itetig.  oj 
Ane.  Egyptf  pp.  11^117).  "  RA  is  Dot  only  the  name  of  the  sun-ji^ud,  it  is  the  usual 
word  fur  Bun."  Again  there  arc  "mild  I'hiins,  the  sun,"  and  tsim,  the  datrn,  whu 
irere  "  wedded  before  Uiey  were  born,  and  the  fruit  of  their  marriage  was  llorus,  the 
WD  in  his  fhll  strength."  And  in  iJiu  F.Ky[itian  Bmik  <if  the  Dead  (chap.  XVIII., 
43,  43,  OS  cited  by  Kenouf }  it  is  told  haw  Osiris  oaine  to  the  soul  of  Ka,  aud  "cocli 
embraoud  the  other,  aJid  Itecame  as  mw  soul  tn  two  souls."  "This,"  adds  Renouf, 
"may  be  a  mythological  way  of  saying  that  two  li'gendN  wluch  luul  previously  been 

» independent  of  each  ulhor  were  henceforth  mL-:ilricably  mixod  up.  This,  at  all 
events,  is  the  bistorieol  fiuit  In  the  words  of  a  snored  text,  *IU  is  the  soul  of  Osiris, 
ud  Osiris  the  skiuI  of  Ra.'  Bnt  Iloms  also  is  one  of  the  names  of  the  sun,  and  bad 
Ui  myths  quite  indci>cndently  of  Ra  or  Osiris."  There  arc  some  nnuons  for  suppos- 
ing that  the  two  sun  gruuiM  of  Rd  and  Chtiris  were  oni^ally  quite  dititluct,  but  were 
brought  together  through  54>mc  politicul  uniting  of  tlic  regions  of  llieir  central  wur- 
ihip.  (3e«R.  8.  Po*de'«  Art.  "Egjpt"  in  Encyc.  lirit.)  At  all  events  they  were 
ultimately  conneetoi)  interchangeably.  For  added  Light  on  the  myths  of  Rii,  Osiris, 
and  Horns,  see  Wilkln«un'(4^Mf.AVi/;>/.,  III.,  1-212;  Bunaeu's  Ej/ppt't  Ptnce,\o\.  I.; 
]:«pfiua*s  VAtr  d.  ertt  ^jypt.  GotUrkr.;  Poole's  Art  "Egypt"  in  Eneye.  Brii.; 
Tillien  Stuart's  Funeral  TeiU  o/  an  Efjx/iiiian  Quttn,  pp.  25-28,  etc. 
*  "Set,  though  the  autugonisl  uf  light,  in  the  uiytlis  of  RA,  Osiris,  aud  Horos,  l« 
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Set  stood  over  against  Honi3  (and  iu  lionjfi  there  was,  as  we 
Lave  seen,  a  certain  blending  of  the  pyiul>i»lisrn  of  Kii  and  Oairis 
also),  in  the  relation  of  uight  to  <luy,  of  winter  to  suauuer,of  deecrt- 
watfti:  to  river-valley,  of  treacherous  s«i  to  solid  land,  of  struggle 
and  wai-fare  to  reat  aud  peace.*      Set,  moreover,  stood  as  iu  a  sense 


nut  a  god  of  cWL  He  preseata  a  physical  reality,  a  oonstaat  and  everlasting  law  of 
DAiaiv,  an'l  iit  as  true  a  god  as  hii  opponento.  His  wonhip  is  u  oadeat  •»  uy. 
The  kiti)7>i  or  K^^pl  wcrv  tleToU>it  to  Bet  as  to  tloriu,  and  dKrivnl  £rom  iham  tha 
sovereignty  orcr  North  und  :5<)ulh.  Ou  aoino  njouumcnts,  one  god  ia  pepravalad 
with  two  h«ada,  one  being  that  qT  Uonis,  the  other  tliat  of  ScL**  (BenvnTa  Rdig. 
of  Ane.Rjypt,^.\\\lt.) 

'*(>f  ovil  ID  the  pnsitire  senfe  »  opposed  to  good,  the  Egrpthui  religion  hod  no 
knowledge.  Their  fwliiig  oh  to  evil  wan  that  it  waa  but  trausiciiry,  n  invmagfi  to 
fUturo  sal%*atiua;  as  dying  wiu  initiHtly  thti  prooeu  of  deatJi,  whicli  was  in  fact  the 
threshold  of  tlie  true  and  everlaating  life"     (Ebers's  Piet,  S/jfpt,  L.  100/.) 

"  Looking,  theivfort>,  npon  th«  bad  as  a  neceM&ry  part  of  the  anir<?r«al  Rvvt^no,  and 
iaherent  in  oil  things  equally  with  the  good,  the  Egy(^ans  treated  Die  Cril  Being 
with  divine  honors,  and  propitiated  him  with  sacriftoes  and  pniyura.  .  .  .  Paring 
the  Eighteenth  aud  Ninut«eoth  Oyuaatiea,  and  porhapA  long  oiWr  that  |>erio<l«  ka 
enntinued  to  receive  the  homage  of  numcrons  rotaries  ;  but  BnlMw.-qucntly  a  general 
feeliiii;  of  liatred  aeeuii  t»  have  sjimng  up  aguin<(t  him,  and  his  figure  was  mued 
from  the  sfulittunw."    (Wilkinwn's  A»e,  EytfjA.,  III.,  143.) 

>  "  Whatever  may  be  the  cose  In  other  mylhologic*,"  snys  Renouf  {Rfltg.  of  A%e. 
Egitpt,  \>.  113/,  in  referring:  to  Mux  MuILt"!)  theortcA,  "  '  I  look  npon  tlie  sonrise  and 
unasct,  on  the  daily  return  of  day  aud  night,  on  the  battle  between  ligbt  ond  dart- 
nf>a4.  on  tJie  whole  solordrama  in  all  lis  details,  that  ia  acted  every  day,  <*rery  nnoih, 
every  year,  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  as  the  printiipal  mh}t>ct'  of  Egyptian  myihol* 

iigy."    "  Set  tlie  deBtroyer is  diwknew."     '*  Tlie  victory  of  darkness  oTer  Ughl 

wofl  appropriately  reprewmted  by  the  myth  of  the  blind  noma."    (iNM..  p.  11*3 

Referring  Vi  the  myth  of  the  conflict  between  Set  and  Osiris  (wbieb  wm  nmUtisei! 
by  Uomt  for  hi-*  totlier  Osirifl),  Eliers  aaya  {Piel.  Efji/pi,  I!.,  210) :  *'  The  iimnditioo 
of  llie  Nile,  and  the  fertility  of  the  earth,  the  illnminattns;  power  of  the  sun,  th« 
AindunieatdJ  prineiplca  nf  human  li<e,  the  ultimate  triumph  of  gnndona  nn  t  tnitJt, 
as  figni«d  by  Osirlit,  ore  apparently  oasailed  and  rampiishefl  by  Tn»bim  [aud  Ilireh 
adds  in  a  note,  that '  in  Incro-lypht  Trphon  U  cnllcil  Snt*]— that  If,  by  Jrfmi;I;t  and 
the  encroaohments  of  the  desert,  by  the  darkness  of  night,  mists,  elnud*,  and  pton^ 
by  death,  by  lies,  and  all  the  evil  and  roitle«  stirrings  of  the  soul ;  1ml  as  »3ita  as 
the  diminished  flow  of  the  riv**'"  swolU  again,  the  young  crop<  Rrowgr»»«n,an"W«a 
lights  and  cheers  the  world,  and  dbpcraea  the  mbts,  the  human  aoul  rlw«  a^tu  in 
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the  gunnlian  god  of  foreigners,  as  over  oguinst  Ilorus  the  guardian 
god  of  the  home-born,  And  as  llorus  was  jHXJuliarl}'  the  tutelary 
deity  of  Southern  or  Upper  Egj'pt,  so  was  Set  of  Northern  or 
Lower  Egypt.* 

It  was  not  uncommon  in  the  mythology  of  Ancient  Eg)-pt,  to 
t^mbinc  divinities,  as  well  as  to  interchange  thcni  in  their  ]>ocuUar 
aymholisnis.  This  has  been  referred  to  in  the  association  and  Inter- 
mingling of  Rfi  and  Osiris,  and  again  of  Iloras  with  !j*jth  these 
god:3.  Again  it  id  iliusti*ated  in  "  Amca-Ru,"  and  "  Ateu-Uii,"  and 
in  their  combinations  with  other  gods."  Onliuarily,  however,  these 

Ihe  other  world  to  a  n«w  an<i  everlotftin^  life,  truth  trlumplis  orcr  HilKt^Uood,  uid 
gotJd  uuuqiu'pt  evil.  Honis  lia."i  ovurtbrown  Typliuii,  avenged  liw  father,  uuJ  resiUjred 
him  to  hia  tttnrne." 

Lep^ioH  ( Uebfr  d.  erst.  ^Efjt/pt.  (iotterkr.,  p.  54)  opeaks  of  Set  lui  '*  tbc  god  of  Vhe 
empty  desert,  ami  the  gwJ  of  thi!  unfniitfpl  w-a."  Kenrirk  {Efjifpt  of  IfrnuiolttM,  p. 
186)  qnotet  Plutarch  in  proof  iliat  the  Ei^'^ptiaa  Trplion  rcprescntol  the  burning 
**  wiuil  of  thr  desert ;  "  abo,  that  "  aa  the  swi-wflter  Bwallowa  up  the  Nile,  Typhou 
twostue  aa  emlilem  tif  the  wa,  which  wus  held  inahhorrvuceby  the  Egyptian  priests, 
U  by  the  Itnilituiujt." 

ElM-n  days  ( Ptrt.  Egypt,  1.,  IW;  tliol  "  8cth  or  TyphoD  "  was  "  wnrehipped  first  as 
the  go-1  of  war,  und  of  fon-it;ii  Itiuds."  "  TUo  comieetiou  uf  Typhou  aiu)  Mam,  of 
both  of  which  the  hippopntuinuK  woh  wiitl  to  be  an  cmMcm,  ik  (lingular,"  sayir  Wil- 
Itiomm  (Anc.  E/jifpt,,  HI.,  147) ;  *'iuiil  Uiere  uppctira  to  t>o  a  great  analogy  between 
neroalcs  and  nther  of  the  n-pule'l  Typhnniiui  fijjureH."  Urngsuh  (IfUt.  of  Etrvpf, 
n^  3)  ipeakflof  Sutckh  lu  "the  glnriouii  giMl  of  war."  lu  tbc  rcprciicntntton«of  tho 
corauution  of  the  kings  of  Kgypt,  Tloru*,  in  one  of  hia  fonnn  (Hot,  or  riar-Ilnt)  In 
pnsent  to  give  to  thu  king  the  cmhienu  of  life  and  power,  while  Set,  iu  "DC  nf  liifl 
forms  (Nuhli),  ciiiie*  U^  t^>aeh  him  Uie  uxe  of  hi.H  weapani  of  war.  (See  M'ilkinHtm'fi 
Anc.  Ei7ypt,lU.,  134/) 

'  Of  Honw  [as  llor-Ual)  WiJkiusou  (as  above^  iwys:  "M'hen  opp«»c«l  U>  Xubti 
[or  Set]  he  appean  to  rcprcnent  the  Uppfr  aa  the  latter  the  Lower  Country,'* 

>  "Auicu-l£d,  like  most  of  the  gwU,  frequently  took  the  character  of  other  deitlm; 
asof  Khem,  IU,uud  niaoumim;  and  oven  the  altrihuteM  of  OHtriii.  . . .  which  tliough 
U  appmra  at  finrt  sight  t>i  prc^nt  aomo  difficulty,  m*j  readily  be  oconunted  for, 
when  we  ooiuider  that  each  of  those  whow  figure  or  emblcnu  were  adopted,  witi  only 
an  emauatioD  or  deifleil  uttributo  of  the  aomo  great  Being,  to  whom  Ihey  aflcribml 
rorinufl  charactcnt,  aceorilin-;  li>  tbc  .wveral  otRees  he  was  supposeil  lo  perform.  The 
iatelleet  of  the  deity  might  Ijo  reprvsetitod  witli  the  emblems  of  the  almighty  powers 
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oombinutiona  were  of  deities  wliicdi  were  aimllar,  or  kindred,  io 
their  aymbolUm.*  Only  iu  the  cf^e  of  Ilorus  and  Set  does  there 
eoeni  to  liavc  been,  in  the  days  before  the  Uykshm^,  a  combination 
of  two  gods  of  opposing  or  antagonistic  characters  and  puqx^ecs. 
Indeed  Buch  a  cumbinatiou  would  hardJy  bo  poedisible  except  with 
the  two  forces,  or  easenoee^  represented  in  these  two  gods.  But  thi» 
oombinatiou  clearly  did  exist,  us  \&  shown  by  \\&  representation  i 
the  mouuments,^  under  the  figure  of  a  mau  witJi  two  heads ;  tJie  one 
the  hawk-bead  uf  Horus  (which  was  alaii  the  he:i<l  of  Ra) ;  the 
other  the  peculiar  head  of  Set,  resembling  "  an  ass  with  clipped 
caw,"* 

Xor  is  it  difficult  to  understand  the  meaning  of  this  8\T3ibons.iu- 
Horus,  aa  rcpnasenting  the  South  with  its  light  and  life-giving 
power,  stood  for  Upper  Kgypt  with  its  supply  source*  of  the  Nile, 
the  stream  which  was  all  in  all  to  Egypt.    Set,  as  representing  the 

or  with  tlio  atlribatcs  of  his  goodnen,  witlioat  iu  any  manner  chaiieinji  (lie  nal 
ehar»et«r  of  tlie  he«reiiljr  mind  they  portrayed  under  Uuu  iieeoliir  form ;  and  iti  IDce 
nuuint^r,  when  Ui  Duria,  or  Uie  guodae«t  nf  the  dcilr,  the  rinblemi  of  Ptnh  the  cre^ 
tive  power  were  uri^ed,  no  ohan^  wns  taoJe  in  Uio  chiinu'ler  of  die  formrr,  rioM 
goodnoM  won  IU  niuvb  a  port  of  the  orii^niU  divinity  from  wliirtt  tN>th  were  dernred, 
■■  was  (he  power  with  which  he  hsd  creaUnl  the  worM."  (Wilkinson's  Anc.  Byypt,, 
IQ.,  9/.)  See  also  a  deacription  of  **Atnnioa-Uonu,"  and  faia  woralup  as  Khea,  in 
Birch'rt  Ff^ff/>t,  p.  59 ;  ami  ni^iiin  of  "Aten-Ra  "  (at  p.  107/.). 

i  Wilkinson  {Jnc.  Egypt,  III.,  11)  says  of  Amen  iu  his  mythological  oombina- 
tious,  "  Uadcr  tlie  namvi  Amcn-RiS  he  was  Uio  ltit4jIiM?taal  nun,  dintioct  fmn  Rd,  the 
physical  orb."  And  ho  sdds:  *'  If  it  be  true  that  Amuiiti.  or  Ami-nti,  Bi;trnified  '  the 
^Ter  and  reoeivor/  the  Amen-Bi  may  bo  qtpoaed  to  Atca-Ba,  and  Bij,'nify  the  nin 
in  tha  two  capacities  of  '  tJie  receiver  and  thp  giver.' " 

'See  Piute  531,  in  WUkiusnn'g  Anc.  E'jypt.,  m.  \3S;  also  Plato  in  DnnMa'a, 
SffSfpt'^  Ft^ux  in  tTriiv,  ITuL,  at  close  of  Vol.  I. 

'  TomkUM  {TitM*  of  Abriiham,  p.  US)  thinks  that  "the  bonis  or  *ar»  of  the  8rt- 
moustrr  may  be  c-ouvenLiunal  n-prfsentntionn  nf  niyn  of  light,"  such  as  are  funnd  ou 
the  eaijk'.  and  on  the  hawk-heade<I  ttryphnn  of  Ba'al,  in  the  hiemglyt^is.  **Th« 
Ck't-mouster  is  occasionally  represented  with  wings,"  and  in  Tomkins's  opinion,  wis 
intended  for  "  au  eugle-headei]  lion."  lie  thinks  that  tlic  evidences  "  clearly  estab- 
he  joint  vrorthip  of  Osiris  (or  his  sou  ITorus)  and  Set  in  these  very  early  tlnici 
Fourtii  I>yiuuty,  by  the  buildt:r«  of  (be  great  pyrnuds." 
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North  with  its  shade  and  its  desolation^  stood  similarly  for  Lower 
Egypt,  where  the  desert  and  the  sea  received  and  absorbed  the 
Nile,  Btit  the  South  and  the  North,  the  light  and  the  darkness, 
the  river  and  desert  and  8ea,  had  certain  common  interests  and 
relations,  and  were  intordependeut  on  each  other.  It  was  titling 
that  their  combination  and  balance  should  have  some  mieh  re- 
cognition as  was  evidenced  in  the  two-hea<lcd  figure  of  Set-Nubti, 
whose  seat  of  worship  was  at  Ombos,'  and  who  seemed  in  a  pecu- 
liar .wn3C  to  indicate  the  co-working  for  a  common  end,  of  the 
protecting  divinities  of  both  Upper  lOgypt  and  Lower.*  Indeed 
the  two-headetl  Set-Xubti  is  called  the  *'  lord  of  the  earth  "^  (which 
includes  the  idea  of  all  Kgy]Dt),  instead  of  being  counted  the  divin- 
ity of  only  one  portion  of  Egypt. 

It  will  now  be  seen  how  naturally  and  easily  the  incoming 
ITykshos  conquerors  may  have  adaptal  the  Ba*al  cult  to  the  old 
Egyptian  worship.  Ba^al,  (heir  sun-god,  might  stand  for  Ra, 
Osiris,  and  ITorus,  the  sun-deities  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  And 
in  dualistic  conjunction  with  this  sun-deitj'^,  they  could  take  its 
fitting  opposite, — Set,  or  Typhon,  the  distinctive  divinity  of  I^ower 
Egypt,  whei*e  they  now  ruled.  AVhcthcr  ihey  had  worshiixxi  Set, 
or  Sutokh,  before  they  cume  into   Egypt,  or  not,*  there  was  now  a 


'  Birch  (in  Wilkinson'i  Ane.  K'jypl.,  HI.,  I  to)  myn  fifSot:  "  The  chief  seai  nf  hi.H 
wnnhip  WM  at  Orabo«,  where  he  hn<I  the  nnme  Nabti,  or  <!>nitK«,  luid  Sct-Niihli,  of 
Set,  I»n]  of  OmiKm."  It  was  Nabti  whose  fi^uru  wu  reprcsenUtl  with  the  double 
head.     (8k  plates  in  Wilkinstiii  and  Runtten,  a.'*  aIkivc  rertrmsl  to.) 

'  Eben  (.fi^j//M.  w.  H.  Bueh.  Moae't,  p.  24ft)  says,  that  in  addition  to  iti  ooamic  td^I* 
fleftdon,  thin  c(>mbiuiLtli>n  of  two  oppcminf;  principles,  In  noni<hS«t,  hu  "  «  political 
l%ilifle«tinn ;  "  for  thi^  dual-divinity  "  is  oAcn  called  '  the  Sint^tc-one  of  both  landii ' 
[llie  Twaio-ooe  of  l'p]wr  niid  I^iwcr  E^pt];  'tho  Horns  of  th«  Stiurh  and  t\\v 
North ; '  '  the  bt-stowcr  of  the  white  crown  of  Upprr  Ef?Tpt,  and  the  rod  crown  of 
Lower  Egypt*"  Se«,  &Im,  on  thin  point  AVilliinion's  Anc.  Effj/pt.,  III.,  135 /• 
Tornkins'fi  Tinir*  of  Attrah<jm.  p.  H6/. 

>  Wi1kin*»>n'H  Anc.  Egypt.,  IT!.,  K(^pt  in  often  spoken  of,  nn  the  mnnumentu,  u 
the  earth.,  or  the  world ;  as  incladioi?  oil  the  earth  that  was  worth  havioi^. 

•  ^/f*rtheday«of  the  Ilyk-shcw,  the  god  Set,  orSutekh,  wiu  a  chief  god  of  the  Khela 
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reaflon  for  tlieir  exalting  his  worship;  in  the  fact  ofhiit  being  both 
the  local  divinity  of  their  new  dominion,  and  the  rccognizocl  patron 
god  of  foreigners — such  as  thoy  Imd  been  before  their  triumph. 

Thin  new  dualistic  god  would  nuturully  be  uplifted  into  a  prom- 
inence far  beyond  that  ever  CHX'iij)ied  by  Ilorus-Set;  for  it  in- 
cluded in  its  Hcope  that  which  had  l)eeu  included  in  the  worship  of 
Ru^  Oi^iris^  and  Horus,  as  well  as  of  Set  and  XubtL  It  was  in  a 
sense  the  worship  of  Ra  Set,^  or  Set-Ra,  aud  tnMvsaf  its  attempted 
improvement  under  that  verj-  name  have  been  found  on  the  monu- 
ments.'    Yet  Bu'dl  80  took  die  place  of  the  Amcn-Ru,  antl  the  1^- 


in  tlie  north  of  Sjrria.  TbU  msj  hare  hwn  a  result  of  thp  TlylcshnN  roign  ia  EfljI't; 
or,  a^in^  it  muy  iiniicate  that  Set  wai  familiar  to  Uieiu  bcfuru  their  Ej^ptUa  swxj. 
Aa  image  of  Sutckh,  or  Set,  accumpunieil  the  ioiagH  of  KhvUsia,  tlie  king  of  the 
Kheta.  (tis  his  patron  divinity),  on  the  silrcr  tablet  of  the  f^ui>Ufl  irttaty  nf  pmcu 
htftwcriu  Ihnt  king  luiil  Rumcis.'a  11.  (St-o  R/x.  o/  f\ut,l\.,  32;  UrM^acii'a  JliM.  iff 
S^ypi,  U.,  7<i,  410  /.).  I  have  Dot  found  any  «viilcnoi-,  nor  any  roaJKm  for  suppoaing, 
that  S«t,  or  Snt«kh,  was  a  gotl  of  tfao  northern  nations  hefor«  hii  U^kahoa  war* 
ahipcrshad  brought  a  knowled^of  himoutof  Ei^ypt,  at  the  timeof  thvir  expulsjoa; 
whenws  the  evidence  u*  cximplut**,  that,  r«ntani>i«  lK*forv  thut  date,  Set  was  worshi]>oJ 
in  Egypt,  imd  Ua'al  was  worshijie'l  in  thi?  Nortli  and  Eiwt;  and,  that  from  Chedayi 
of  thi-  Hyknhus  ru)«  Ba'al  was  wornhtpi'd  in  Egypt,  onJ  Set  was  wnnfaiped  beynnfl. 

'  "Tht-ri;  in  rtti^on  to  believe  that  the  goJ  Ilu  oorr«iKjndiMl  to  Uifl  Syrian  Ba'at, 
a  n&me  iiiiplying  *Iurd/  which  woa  given  par  trceil^ncc  to  the  aun,"  says  WUkiaaoo 
(Anr.  K(f;/}<,  111.53). 

■  "  M.  MuriL'ttu  haa  diaonvcrcd  the  corioni  fkct  that  one  of  those  kings  [of  the 
Twenty-neoond  Dynasty],  a  hitherto  itnkoown  Osorkon,  altered  the  fignre  of  Seth 
in  the  If  gL'uda  of  Ramaes  II.  aC  Tauit!  to  tliat  nf  a  Set'IU  "  i  Mtuit  lioHiaq.,  p.  2r3). 
Sec  U.  Siimrt  I'oole'^  Art.  "Egypt,"  in  Entye.  Jtrii.,  math  ed.  Birch  nddfi,  that 
Bet's  "wiinihip  as  Set-RA  .  .  .  »tw  kept  up  by  Osorkon  II."  fWUklJisoo'i  .<lnf. 
JS^pl.^  III.,  \i!}.)  This  change  from  Set,  which  had  cotnu  to  tnelnde  Ihe  idea  nf 
Ba'al-Set,  to  Bet-Ra,  U  a  natural  change  on  the  jiarl  of  one  who  would  rv«tar«  the 
more  ancient  religion  to  the  land. 

Plntarch  f />«•  /Wri.  rt  On'r.,  Chap.  60)  telli  of  a  utafcne  of  Tfphon  ahown  at  Her- 
mopolis  (Jluroopolls)  in  hi*  day,  as  "  a  hippo|>otanias on  which utandA  a  hawk  Aghting 
with  a  arrppnt."  Thia  ntAtue  ban  lieen  counted  by  some  (including  Oraeii  ia  Oodk. 
rf.  JtvUn,  I.,  385)  M  '•  Bn'al  Zfphon ; "  but  iu  irmbnltsin  is  clunrly  tliat  of  Ua-Set,  or 
Horu!t-Set,  rather  than  of  Ba'al^Sct,  or  Ba'al-Trphon.  The  hawk  n-prt-^-nied  Rii, 
and  alM  Uurua  and  other  nun-gods  of  Egypt.    (Soc  WUkinwn'a  Aac.,  Rjypt,  III..  4, 
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Osiris,  cult,  that  it  is  not  strange  that  those  who  introduced  it  were 
charged  with  abandoning  the  worship  of  all  the  old  gods  save  only 
Set.* 

From  this  time  on,  the  worship  of  Ba'al  in  conjunction  with  the 
worship  of  Set,  or  Sutekh,  or  Typhon,  was  so  general  and  so  prom- 
inent in  Lower  Egypt,  that  the  intermingling  of  the  symbols  of 
the  two  gods  in  the  inscriptions  has  led  some  of  the  Egyptologists 
to  believe  that  the  two  gods  were  deemed  absolutely  identical,  in- 
stead of  inter-dependent  and  co-equal ;  that  their  individual  per- 
sonalities were  lost,  instead  of  being  combined  in  a  dualistic  union. 
Bunsen  first  suggested  *  tliat  Bar,  or  Bal,  or  Ba'al,  was  one  of  the 
names  of  Set ;  and  that  Charapollion  had  brought  out  the  proof  of 
this  "without  recognizing  it."  Ebers*  has  affirmed  that  in  the 
hieroglyphics,  "  for  Set,  the  Canaanitish  Ba'alim  are  regularly  the 
representatives."*    And  Canon  Cook*  has  claimed  that  "Sutech  is 

50, 124).  "  Porphyry  says,  *  The  hawk  was  Jetlicated  to  the  Bup,  being  the  symbol 
of  light  and  spirit,'  becauBe  of  the  quickness  of  its  motion,  and  ita  ascent  to  the 
higher  regions  of  the  air."  "  The  hawk-headed  liar- Hat,  whose  emblem  was  the 
winged  globe,  placed  over  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  Egyptian  temples,"  is  also 
closely  connected  with  Horns ;  and  indeed  seems  to  be  one  manifestation  of  Horns. 
Moreover,  HomB  is  frequently  represented  as  battling  with  a  serpent  (Aphfiphis,  or 
Ap6p),  which  in  its  turn  is  linked  with  Typhon.  And  Typhon  is  represented  by  the 
hippopotamus."  (See  Anc.  Egypt.Jll.,  121, 152, 154).  Thus  theHeroopolitan  image 
seems  to  have  been  the  lineal  successor  of  Ba'al-Zephon,  but  not  that  divinity  him- 
self. It  was,  in  fac^  Ba'al-Zephon  after  the  reformation.  Yet  that  image  illustrates 
the  dualistic  divinity  idea  of  Homs-Set,  and  of  Ba'al-Typhon. 

* "  King  Apapi  [a  Hykshos  ruler]  took  to  himself  Sutech  for  lord,  refusing  to  serve 
any  other  god  in  the  whole  land."    "  (First  Sallier  Papyrus  "  Eec.  of  P(W(,VIII.,  3). 

«  Egypt's  Place  in  Univ.  ffi»t.,  I.,  426.  •  Ooten  turn  Sinai,  p.  524. 

*  Ebers  has  thought  (see  Piet.  Egypt,  I.,  100)  that  the  Egyptians  gave  the  name  Set 

to  the  Hykshos  god  Ba*al  as  a  term  of  opprobrium ;  but  the  evidence  from  the 

monuments  is  conclusive  that  the  god  Set  received  unfeigned  homage  in  Egypt  down 

to  long  after  the  days  of  the  Hykshos.    As  Renouf  says  {Eelig-  of  Anc.  Egypt,  p. 

120) :  "  It  was  not  till  after  the  empire  that  this  deity  came  to  be  regarded  as  an 

evil  deity." 

»  In  Essay  I.,  appended  to  Exodus,  in  Speaker'a  Own. 
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identified  with  Bu'al  Id  numerous  inscriptions  ; "  And  that  "Satedi, 
or  Set,  in  later  ages  the  reprcsentitive  of  the  evil  principle,  is 
idcntifiwl,  and  was  oertainly  (Ninfoimded,  %vith  Bji^al  of  th«  Phce- 
nicians."  But  Lcpsius'  is  stirc,  that  while  the  fabulous  beawt  whioh 
stands  for  Set  is  sometimes  placed  as  adeterminative  after  ihe  name 
of  the  god  Bar,  or  Bam  (which  Ijepsius  naturally  thinks  may  be 
the  Semitic  Ba*al  *) ;  yet  that  the  god  Bar,  or  Ba'al  thus  indicated 
is"  always  dii^tinguijihed  from  Sutckh  the  am  of  Nut."  Anil  IjCpMus 
thinks  tiiiit  the  reason  for  this  use  of  the  Setr<letprmi native  in  con- 
junntinn  with  Ba'al  w,  that  Set  ^vas  regarded  in  Egypt  as  the  god 
of  "  the  out-land,"  having  patronage  of  foreign  peoples  and  foreign 
gods ;  hence  Ba'al  as  a  god  from  an  "  out-land  "  is  brought  in  under 
the  guardianship  of  Set.*  And  this  would  well  agree  with  the  com- 
bination of  Ba'al-Set,  as  iiiaugurateil  by  the  Ilykshos  conquerors. 

Certainly  there  was  a  clear  distinction  kept  up  between  the  gods 
Set  and  Ba'al,  even  while  they  were  worshiped  together,  in  the 
(hiya  of  tlie  Romessids.*  Kamcsea  I.  gave  to  his  son  a  name 
pignifying  "  He  that  is  devoted  to  Set."*  At  the  crowning  of 
Sctce's  son,  lianioi^cs  11.,  Set  ami  Horus  are  sliown  to  have  partio- 
ipatal.*    Yet  Hamcdcs  11.,'^  according  to  the  poem  of  Pcntaur,  ia 


>  Ueber  d,  erH  jEg^,  GoUrrkr,  p.  60. 

>  Bansen  {Egifpf*  P^*^,  Vol.  I.,  p.  427)  ipTOi  Bat  ami  BaI  Id  Ihe  E^TpHui  m 
RTnnnytnout  wUli  the  Ptirvnioinn,  S}Tiiui,  and  Baltv^lt>iii(ui  Ril,  R<>I,  Uu^a},  Ba'KAJ, 
Belnn.  Birch,  aim  (E*jypt,  p.  117),  ^rea  Bar  iw  fiynaDTTnoiu  vith  Bn'iil.  A&d 
LtiHhiofftoa  (Hfcof  PaM,  II.,  68,  note)  mjrs;  "  Bar,  a  mr-^ud  of  Ihrri^  origin, 
nllied  to  Set  in  fonu  aud  properties,  mppospd  to  be  the  sftiM  u  B&'a).** 

*  Sn  BnigMli  (oXniaJy  quoted  al  po^  -tOU)  Myn  'Set  ^rtuivudXy  t>«OAm»  ltie«oa- 
tenii>orary  rrpresentatire  of  all  foreit^n  connlriec,  the  god  of  the  foroigiwrit.'* 

*  "  KitigSeti  nml  hin  mrrwonihlprd  the  fureign  cixU  in tb«  mott  ohtrosiTe  maaocr 
itiul  at  the  liead  nf  iliein  the  Caaiuuiiti^h  Ba'al -.Sutekh,  or  ^l^  aBcr  whnee  nana  bit 
father,  Bnnioi^i  I..  hii*l  o^WM  him  Seti— that  IB,  'theSetiah,*  ur  '  the  lolloirfir  nf 
Set.' "    f  Brugsch'»  Hi»t.  of  Bjj/pt,  II.,  2-1.) 

*  See  Ufnonf'ji  HrJi^.  of  Anr^  Sffppt.  p.  119/. 
;  Wilkiosnn's  Anc.  h^jijpt.,  Pliiie  LXI..  m  Vol,  ni  .  p,  361. 
'  See  "  Poem  of  Pcotaur,"  in  Brug«ch'«  ilUi.  of  E'j>,^^  It.,  68. 
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likcoed  by  his  eulogists  to  "Ba'al  in  his  time";*  oue  of  l»i»  brig- 
ades, in  the  great  battle  of  his  life-time,  bciirs  the  name  of  Set; 
and  by  his  enemies  be  is  said  to  rcpresent  both  "Set"  and  Bur;" 
"Sutekb"  and  "Ba'al."*  "No  mortal  born  ia  he  whoso  is  among 
us;  Set,  tlie  mighty  of  strength ;  Bar,  in  bodily  form,"  is  their  cry 
io  the  hour  of  his  prowess  at  Kade&h  ou  tlie  Orontes.'  Set  and 
Ba'al  were  manifestly  two  gods,  although,  from  the  days  of  tlie 
Ilykshoe  rule  in  Kgypt,  they  had  been  worshi|>ed  in  dualiatie  (wmbi- 
Dation,  as  Ba  al  and  Set ;  and  tJiat  combination  justiGcd  (and  it 
explains)  their  a|n>iirent  intei-clmngeable  mention  after  that  date. 

Finally,  as  if  to  put  at  rest  all  question  as  to  tl»e  identity  of  the 
Ba'al-Set  of  the  Hyksluw  cult,  as  revived  by  the  Kamcssids/  the 
name  itself  of  the  dualistic  deity  in  its  Semitic- Egj'ptian  form  of 
Ba'ali-Zapoona,*  or  Ba'ali-Tsapuna,*'  is  found  on  the  monuments ; 
and  that  this  is  the  same  name  as  the  Ba'al-Zephuu  (or  the 
Ba'al-Tsophon)   of  the   Hebrew  Scrijiturcs  does   nut  admit   of 

I  S«e  LtuhingtoD'a  trauslation  of  "  The  Third  Balllcr  Papj'nis,"  in  Rtc.  oj  i^itf, 
II..  6S. 

'  See  BrngMih,  oa  above  (p.  GO) ;  and  LuHhiiigtou,  ua  ab'jvo  ((i.  72J. 

'  Tlie  mention  of  Bar  or  Ila'al,  ftnd  Stit  or  Satoch,  in  conjunction,  in  this  poem  of 
Pentaar\  clcsrl^  docs  not  mcnn  that  thp  two  god<<  arc  identical;  (or  Ammon,  an-I 
Ra,  011(1  Honif),  luid  Ptah,  are  alno  namcnl  as  rcprf^tt'ntiHl  by  Raiucsc^  in  that  battle; 
but  they  are  not  thereby  confountltxl  in  th^ir  eeparate  idi-ntities. 

*Th<!  Ba'al-Set  womlilp  in  Ejryptt  which  wan  introduce*!  by  the  Ilykshoa  kings, 
fell  frijm  it«  pre-eminence  with  their  expulsion;  and  in  tliis  full  ilie  worship  uf  Set, 
hitnM-ir,  lost  Bomcwiiat  in  its  repute;  althoni;h  Set  itill  received  honor  from  the 
kings  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynaoty,  even  from  the  List  king  of  that  dynasty  iIor-eia< 
hebr  whose  name  Indioates  hU  devotion  xn  Ilonu  the  oppont'nt  of  Set,  and  who  ia 
called  "Horns"  by  Manetho.  (See  LepMUfl'ii /^erubn.,  AbUi.  UI.,  BI.  119, 122.)  Bat 
with  the  Nineteenth  Dynodty  there  was  a  marked  reviTnl  of  the  Ra'al-Set.  or  Ba'al- 
Typhon  cult.  (Comp.  Wilkiiiw^n'*  Anc.  Effifpl.,Ul.,  13<t-I4.'.;  Bruj^jwli'ii  IluLoJ 
Egypt,  I.,  24»-34fi,  274-278 ;  II.,  23-25,  303 ;  Eenoaf  a  Rdig.  of  Anc,  Bjifpt,  p.  1 19/., 
ete.^ 

■As  diseorered  by  Qoodwln,  in  one  of  the  papyri  in  thi  British  Muwum.    (Sea 

Bragach'i  J7u(.o/£V7y;)(,  11.,  393.) 

*  Sec  Eben'i  Gotm  rum  ^inat,  p.  524  /. 
27 
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Bcrions  question.  Indceti  on  this  latter  point  there  is  no  dispute. 
It  is  agreed,  by  all,  that  Ba'ali-T«ipuna  ia  Ba'al-Zephon.  The 
only  remaining  doubt  has  lxN?n,  as  to  the  identity  of  Ba'ali  Tsa- 
puna  (or  Ba'al  Zcphon)  witli  Bu'al-8et  or  (Ba*al-Typhon);*  and 


1  Ebeta  {Oottn  rum  Sinai,  p.  R24/,)  recofniizc*  the  &ct  that  Ba'aJ*Zrphno  »  n- 
rorrcd  to  Ui  the  Ba'ali- Tsapuna  of  [he  mouuuiPUla.  lie  U  oImi  ctuifltlcnt  i/*ut. 
i'^jyi*t*  I',  HfOj  II.,  2l0j  that  "tVt"  ttml  "T;plioii"  iire  iileuUcal :  niul  ta  Urn  h«r 
agrees  with  L«i>iuiib,  Bufis4:u,  Wilkinstin,  nnit'wb,  Dih-li,  K^iintik.  Iteooaf,  Mt^prro. 
I^normaat,  Cook,  luid  Eg>-ptiilu}piiiii  genfrellj  ;  but  lie  is  cot  mre  ibal  TuipuDa  lor 
ZcphoQ)  ii  the  somo  as  Typhnn.  or  3cL  He  thiak.ii,  Indeed,  that  thv  "  TwipunA"  tn- 
eluded  in  th<.- "  Ba'ali-Tsnpuiu  "  of  the  montimunts  (the  "  Itital-Zcphon  "  of  the 
Bible)  '*  mfty  Iioto  been  the  Phceoician  god  of  the  North  Wind,  whirh  litiUT.acrnnl- 
m%  to  Philo,  vu  named  '  Tsuphon.'  **  Aa  a  reason  for  lils  dnnbl  cooc^rniajf  the 
identity  of  Bu'uli-T<iupuiui  and  I)a'al-8et,  hvMiv^  of  the  hii!roi;lyph»  which  rcprewnl 

the  former :  "  After  the  Ba'al  gnjup  U  placed  tlic  Set-unimulf    ^^j  )  *"  d<!*:nuiaa* 

tlvc;  after  the  name  Tsupuna  [U  placed]  the  da*  sign  (  jf  ),  marking  htm  m  a  god 
of  foreign  lands."  BatdooithtBpruperly  throw  doubt  on  the  idenLiGt-'aiioii?  ThcclMi 
iign  (  ^  )i  which  here  followa  the  name  TiApuna,  is  the  nrdmary  dctcmiinatiTi!  for 
"  A  gftd  " ;  and  Lepi«ius  lioa  shown  ( U<Ac7  d.  eritt.  jEyypt.  Giitterkr,  pp.  30,  62)  that  lht» 
very  determiuatire  U  n-pcatcdly  employed  for  Set  {    '     jt  )  in  tlic  Egyptian  "  Book 

of  th(>  Peaii,"  Ebers  may,  indeed,  consider  thiMdeterniitiiLiive  aa  indiRatlii^a/urrC^ 
go«I,  Iwcaniw  it  U  not  the  sjiccific  designation — the  proper  name  as  it  were — of  any 
well-known  E^'ptian  divinity  lalthoogh  it  wai Hnmetiraea,  aa  wc  sev,  c-mplnyifd  nsi  the 
pro[>LT  name  of  Sot,  or  Trphnn.  who  woa  hinwrlf,  iwe^^rrlini:  to  L*-p^iu*,  mul  Khc», 
and  otln'r*,  (lie  "  gixl  of  fi,>r«.'igu  lurid!*").  It  milNt  \w  ffnuaidL-red,  however,  that  a 
conip'wite  giMl,  uonthiuiug  the  ubJecUi  of  Worship  of  the  old  Egyptians  and  n(  tbclr 
new  mafltem,  and  bearing  a  Semitticd  Egyptian  duaignntlon,  oouhl  not  well  hare  a 
fiuniliar  apcei&c  K^ption  d<>teriumative.  In  this  oaM,  the  name  of  the  .S<mitie 
Bft'al  is  folhiwol  by  the  rk-lennioative  of  Set— an  nnmiiUakahle  Kityptiau  dt-ity 
(ulthongh  Ba'al,  thf>  Nun-gnd,and  Set,  the  god  of  darkness,  could  not,  in  the  nnture  of 
thtngH  be  cnn.sulcred  one  and  Ihf  •mme ;  nnd  they  were  not  no  coneidcred.  a»  ticpriiH 
has  ■•howni.  Then  folluwii  in  a  S<'iniiic-E||:Tptian  furm  the  name  ofa  god  knows  n 
Egy]it  as  Set,  and  in  Phn7nieiA  n.<i  Tnaphnn,  with  a  cluauig  detenntnattre  to  thow  Utal 
the  oombination  as  a  whole  wna  n  divinity.  This  very  peculiarity  of  preirntntion 
would  aeera  tn  Dhow  that  this  daalistio  divinity  was  nn  e-xceptional  one  ia  f^gypt 
The  nitwting  link  of  proof  tbnt  the  Ra'ol-Tsaphon  and  the  Ba'al-Set  were  one  i 
the  same  object  of  wurahip,  is  found,  in  the  cvidtmce  of  their  ideuLiiy  uf  aymbolia 
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tJiat  doubt  will  bo  Pcraove<l,  I  Uiink,  by  the  evidence  of  tlie  iden- 
tical ftymbolism  of  these  two  dualistio  gods. 

"  Ba'al-Zophon  "  is  understood  by  many  to  mean  "  Loitl  of  the 
Kortli ; "  ^  but  thia  is  to  take  ibc  vvoiils  in  their  hard  and  literal 
meaning,  without  rccogiiizlug  their  applied  and  symbolic  signifi- 
cation. Ba  ul  iiad  a  personality  in  tiic  minds  of  his  worsliiperd, 
which  wont  beyond  the  etymological  meaning  of  his  name  as  "  lord  " 
suid  "  master."  To  them  Ba'al  was  Ba^al.*  So,  also,  it  was  witli 
Zc'plum. 

Tsaphon,*  or  Tsephon,*  Tsephona,*  means  in  Hebrew,  and  in 
Plirenician,  tlie  Xortli,  or  the  Darkness,  or  the  Shadow,  or  the 
Winter,  or  the  Region  of  Destructive  Winds;  as  over  againnt  the 
South,  the  Lio^ht,  the  Summer,  the  liegion  of  Calm  and  M'armth ; 
"  since  the  ancients  regardwl  the  NurtJi  as  the  scat  of  gloom  and 
darkuess,  in  cuntrast  with  the  bright  mid  sunny  South  " ;"  as  "the 
dark  oold  region,  where  tlie  sun  and  stars  are  estinguishetl,  and  the 
light  swallowed  up."^  Tsaphon,  as  a  god,  tlierefore,  included  the 
idea  not  of  die  North  a^s  a  region,  but  of  that  which  tlie  region  of  the 
North  typifie<l.  "Tsephon,"  or  "  Ti=aphon,"  in  the  Hebrew  and 
in  the  rhoenician,*   was   the  correspondent  of  "Tebha"  in  the 


1  See  SeldeuV  De  /?m  %ru  (chapter  De  BthT»fphonU)\  Chabos  uid  Lantli.u 
pileJ  by  EImts,  in  (7o«rn  sum  Sinai  (p.  524) ;  Von  Gerloch's  Con.  on  Prnt.  nt  Exoi. 
14:  2;  Uuiiii-ii'i  Ejj^pt's  PlaL<o,  lit.,  201;  llrugseh'n  }Htl.  of  SyjfjU,  11.,  393, 
«i7;  Suyce,  iu'TUe  tiunOay  School  Timtti "  for  June  23,  1»83. 

*  The  prophffta  of  Ba'ol,  nt  the  trial  on  Mount  Carmcl  ( 1  Kings  18 :  21-40),  "  called 
on  the  tiftmfi  nf  Bn'al  frtjin  nmrniiii,'  evvn  unt-il  nfWn,  saying,  O,  Itn'al  hear  us!" 
And  Elijnh^s  mocking  cnramrnt  wiw:  "fry  nloud:  for  he  U  »  fP>d;  c\thpr  ho  is 
lAlkitig,  or  ho  ii  par&uiug,  or  he  k  in  a  joumoy,  or  pcnidTonture  he  aleepeth,  and 
mntt  hv  atraked." 

*  p0y.    This  appears  lo  be  the  form  ffiven  hj  Philo,  ai  citod  by  Ebeis. 

*  |\DX.    As  given  with  Ba'ol,  at  Exod.  14 :  2,  D. 

*  M^^y.     Aa  given  in  nuxtorfs  Zez.  Chald.  Tal.  a  Rab, 

•Gweniiu'i  Sdt.  Irx.,  ».  v..  "  Twphnn."        '  Funtf  ti  Heb.  la.,  a.  v.,  "  Tsaphon." 
*  See  reference  at  foot  of  page  -IIS,  ntpra. 
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Egyptian,^  of  "  Tephon,"  or  "  Tuplion,"  in  the  Aramaic/  and  of 
"  T^-pbuu "  ill  die  Greek.*  Kither  word  represented  the  idea  of 
eacli  and  all  of  the  other  eqaivaleots  ;  and  each  word  when  oaed 
us  tlic  luune  uf  a  divinity  represented  a  di^linct  identity,  an  idral 
personality'. 

Every  indication  which  the  monuments  or  rcoords  of  Egj-pt,  of 
Phccuioa,  or  of  the  rcgiotifi  east  or  west  of  those  lands,  give  to  us 
concerning  the  characteristics  of  a  divinity  bearing  any  one  of  thcee 
names,  goes  to  show  the  same  idea  which  is  represented  in  the 
earlier  £^ptian  divinity,  Set ;  in  the  Inter  Hittite  divinity,  Sutckh; 
and  in  the  still  later  Greek  divinity,  Typhon.  It  would  seem  clear 
indeed,  that  Set,  Seth,  Sutekh,  Tebha,  Tcphon,  Tuphou,  Typhon, 
Tsapuna,  Tsaphona,  Tsnpbon,  Tsephon,  Zephon,  represent  one 
and  the  same  idea,  principle,  cs^nce,  divinity ;  and  tliat  Ba*al 
(oB  tl»e  Semitic  correspondent  of  the  Egyptian  Rii,  Osiris^  and 
Honis)  in  combination  with  any  one  of  those  names,  represents 
the  opposite  of  tliat  idea,  principle,  essence,  flivinity  ;  the 
two  texms  together  representing  the  dualJstic  divinity  uf  Baal  Set, 
or  Ra-Sct,  or  Horus-Set,  or  Ba^al-Typhon,  or  Ba'al  Tsaphon,  or 
Ba'al-Zephon. 

How  clearly  all  this  brings  out  the  identification  and  rehuive 
location  of  the  sanctuary,  or  the  image,  of  Ba'al-Zephon,  in  the 
story  of  the  exodus.  Tyfihou  was  the  guardian  of  I>iwer  Egypt. 
Typhon  was  the  god  of  the  desert.  Typhon  was  the  emblimi  of  the 
sea.  Tvphon  was  the  controlling  deity  of  all  foreign  peoples, 
Typhon  was  the  favored  divinity  of  the  reigning  Pharaohs  in  the 


1  Ebn*  {<7<Mfn  turn  Stnni,  p.  2251  n.y% :  "  Tjrphon  Rjificftn,  arconllng  to  Pie«tel'a 
thouf^hirnl  (Exhibition  of  the  eridoace,  to  be  origl&aUy  an-Egyptiao.  .  .  .  We  moit, 
thcnsfore,  with  DtLmtoheD,  look  to  '  Tebha,'  lor  an  exiHent  nune,  sail  one  lo  be  ImU 
M  l^hqu," 

*  8e«  Lenormimt's  Be^nningt  of  ITUitQrif,'p.  5S1. 

»  Kcnrick  (Eyypt  o/  ITrrodotuM,  p.  185)  wya:  "The  nftne  [Tif6»]  ^ipean  to  ST 
origlDollj  Greek.** 


TffE  LAST  CA}fP  WITHIN  THE  WALL,' 


lajs  of  the  Hebrew  oppresjiion.  Ba'al-Typhon,  or  Ba*aI-Zcphon, 
was  the  one  object  of  ooiumoii  worship  among  thfjse  wlio  aofi'pteil 
^  (he  Ri'al  cult  imported  from  the  North,  and  those  also  who  dc- 
^P  terminedly  adlicred  to  the  old  divinities  of  the  Egyptian  theogony. 
The  place  of  places  for  a  shrine  of  Ba'al-Typhon  wa»  over  against 
tlio  >vildernft=w-gatcway  of  Lower  Egyj)t ;  looking  toward  the  East 
■whither  the  Ri'al  worphip  wits  always  dircrtcd  ;  overlooking  the 
desert  which  Typhon  ruled;  above  the  sea  which  Typhon  typirtcil ; 
■watching  against  the  foreigners  whom  Typhon  controlled.     The 

Iuorthemmoijt  highway  out  of  Lower  Egypt,  as  also  the  central  one, 
■went  Canaanward.  Only  the  s«julheru  i-oad  led  pre-eminently 
<lesertward,  while  at  the  same  time  it  was  in  proximity  to  the  sea. 
And  when  Pharaoh-Meneptah,of  the  family  I>evoted-to-Ty])hon, 
nearod  the  eastern  borders  of  his  dominion,  and  saw  the  objects  of 
H  his  pursuit  galhei-ed  there  ondcr  the  very  shadow  of  his  own 
patron-<Iivlnity,  the  guardian  god  of  the  Land  which  they  would 
flee  from,  how  auspicious  mu-it  the  sign  have  been  to  him  ;  and  how 
confident  hie  assurance  that  success  was  now  his,  so  certainly  as 
Btt'al-Typhou  was  Ba'al-Typhon.' 


'  The  more  comnifin  »ymbol  of  Set,  or  Typhon,  wis  a  tlog  of  peculiar  form  (oa 
thovn  herewiUi,  ^vj  )•    K  ^  noteworthy,  Ibcrcfore,  that  a  rahhinicAl   troditioD 

was,  that  Ba'ol-Zuphon  "waaa  braseu  dog  fabricated  by  the  map  of  Pharaoh,  .  ,  . 
thai  h«  might  turn  luide  the  Ismelitea  from  Iheir  directed  Journey,  by  his  horrid 
barking  ;  and  so  mlRht  (rtop  their  flight "  (Diettrici'a  Antiq.  Bib.,  p.  24).  "  Kashi" 
{'a/  Aa-ToraA,  at  ExikI.  U  :  2)  states  that  lia'al-Zephon  was  the  one  remaining  Idol 
of  Egypt  from  whose  seductious  tlic  Urnelites  were  to  escape  (as,  in  fact,  Bn'al-Set 
wai?  the  one  dominant  ido!  of  the  region  of  the  Israelites'  bondage);  and^Rashi" 
declare*  that  thl*  idol  wai  called  3VK  {Aifoh),  or  "  Enemy,"  "from  caodoR  nationa 
to  err,  and  deslrviyitig  them."  Thi«  character  correapond*  with  the  Typhonie  or 
Satanio  idea.  Indeed  the  Hebrew  name  of  Satau  l\pV)  meanii  Adversary,  or  Accn* 
ier(8wJobl:  6, aad  margin;  alao,  Psa,  109 :  8;  Zech.S:  1).    And  Villicn Stuart 

IlM  BOggeBtol  (Funrnil  TctU  of  (i»  E'jyptian  Q»ffn,  p.  27)  that  Set  t>einc  "  rcpre- 
imied  u  a  beast  with  long  pointed  ear»  and  erect  tail "  may  "  be  the  oriijrn  of  the 
popolor  reprawQtations  of  Salon,  the  ears  having  come  to  be  r^^arded  ns  horns." 
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In  fixing  the  location  of  the  shrine  of  RVal-Xephon  yet  morej 
definitoly,  tliere  are  helps  lu  its  mention  in  the  text.     The  place  of 
the  encnnipment  of  tlie  Israelites  by  the  Rfid  Sea  is  doscrilxxl  by  fourl 
cardinal  points.     It  is  in  some  way  bounded,  or  iiidi<:ated,  by  : — J 
Migilul,  the  Sea,  Pi-hahiroth,  and  fia'al-Zephon.^    The  Sea  mil 
in  the  nature  of  things,  have  Iain  at  the  eastward.     As  the  com- 
mandment was  to  encamp  "Ijetween  Migdul  and  the  Sea/**  MigdnU 
is  naturally  to  be  lfx)ked  for  at  the  westward  of  the  Sea.      Ami  aa 
Pi-haliiroth  is  said  to  be  **  before,"  or  "  over  ngaiusi^"  Ba'al-Zcphdii,- 
while  ti»e  camp  is  at  one  time  said  to  be  '*  before,"  or  over  agaiiisl 
Pi-hahiroth/  and  a^in  to  be  "  before"  or  "  over  against  "  Ba*al« 
Zophon*  at  the  same  time  that  it  waa  "before"  Mig^lol,'  it  foUov 
that  Pi-hahiroth  and  Ba*al-Z<;'phon  must  have  been  in  the  relatioc 
of  northerly   and   southerly   to   eaeh  otlior;^  ainoe    Migdol    wa 
^vcsterly,  as  over  against  the  Sea  which  lay  easterly. 

This  corresponds,  so  far,  with  tJie  suppos«l  idcntifimtions  o| 
Migdol,  at  or  near,  Muktala;  and  of  Pi-hahirolh,  or  flahiroth,  at] 
*Ajrood.     The  landmarks  at  the  nortlierly  and  wotcrly  l>t>iinds  of] 
the  place  of  encampment  are  at  points  which  conform  with  all  the 
indications  of  the  text.     This  goes  to  6x  the  sJirine  of  Ba'al- 
Zephon  as  at  some  point  southerly  from  'Ajrood,  and  southward  of  1 
a  line  running  from  Muktala  to  the  Sea.*    In  that  direction  the 


De  Rouge,  foUnveil  hj  TomkinB  (Timet  of  AbraJtam,  p.  149  ff.),  thinlu  llut  the 
Enryptiau  Set  is  connected  with  the  Hebrew  ahedkettn  (O^ltf)  tnoaUted  "  devili"  ia 
I>enU  31 :  17,  and  Pm,  IOC:  87. 

1  £xod.  14:  2,9;  Kam.  S3:  7,fl.  '  Exod.  14:  3.  *  Nutn  33:  7.1 

«Exod.U:3.  >Exod.U:2,9.  •KtuD.33:7. 

T  Our  English  tronslAtinn  rendcTB  the  isnie  Hebrew  word  with  diflervnt  aqaiffr 
lentfl  in  Uie  Btblu  namttirc.  Liphnai  V^S^)  Is  readeroil  m  "  befonr,"  an<1  usaiii  m 
**  orer  ii|[uiut."  This  U  n  wurd  that  frvfiuratlj  mean*  "  costwanl,"  in  the  sfiiae  of 
*<  In  the  fuo  of"  (mo  note  lit  pAKC  44).  Bat  the  tuX  thai  the  vord  li  appUnl  In  the 
OOitTM  of  this  naiTiLtive  to  tiro  or  three  plaoes  intprchoD^^eabl/.  showH  th«t  it  hn 
meuu  '*OT«r  agninxl,"  rather  than  "eastward."  Two  places  oould  nnt,  nu*h  urUna, 
be  etuitwanl  nf  tlie  other;  but  tmch  of  tlicm  could  be  orer  against  tho  ochwr. 

«  EcU  und  Dclilxaeh  {Bib.  Com,,  at  Exod.  14 :  1,  IJ  wf  that  the  hiU  oT  If  ttktHl%  ' 


ma^ooKED-FOR  ruRsurr. 
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mountaius  of  'AtAqah  stand  out  too  prominently  to  be  overlix)ked 
as  a  pnjbublo  silo  ol'  sncU  a  shrine^  ns  that  of  lia^al-Zc'plion  must 
have  been.  Their  summit  commauds  a  view  of  tljo  i:ilhinu.s,  of 
tlic  sea,  ;unl  of  tJie  dusert  eastwai*d;  ju^t  that  sweep  wliieh  U»e 
worshipers  of  Ba'al-Typlion  would  have  wished  to  Iwve  under  his 
watchful  g:ize.  Ebers'  has  advocated  Gcbcl 'AtAqab  as  a  site  of 
Ba*al-Zephou,  and  other  scholars'  have  accepted  his  judgment  on 
this  point  as  probably  correct.  It  is  not  csxsy  to  find  any  sound 
reason  for  questioning  its  correctness. 

15.    UNLOOKED-FOR  PURSUIT. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  tl»e  field  where  the  Israelites 
encamped  (over  against  Pi-hahirotb  on  the  north,  and  Ba'al- 
Zephon  on  the  south,  between  Migdol  on  the  west  and  llie  Red 
Sea  on  the  cast),  when  they  liad  turned  back  at  the  l^ord'a  com- 
mand from  their  encami>ment  within  tlic  Great  Wall,  in  the 
vicinity  (if  tlie  Road  of  the  I^ind  (tf  the  I'hilistines.  And  it  was 
there  that  tliey  were  sur|>rised  by  yoeiug  the  chariots  of  Pharaoh 
coming  down  from  the  westward  in  their  pursuit. 

It  must  not  l)e  forgotten  that  the  Israelites  were  up  to  this  time 
not  fugitives,  but  emigrants.  They  had  gone  out  from  their 
homes  nnt  secretly,  nor  in  the  fear  of  i)ursuit,  but  opi^nly  and 
above-board ;   "  with  a  iiigh  hand,  in  the  sight  of  all  the  Eg}'j>- 


"  wfaen  looked  %X  from  the  Bea,  is  almost  l>chin<i  AJnid ;  so  thai  the  cxpn'nnion  '  en* 
eampfo^  before  Migdol  *  does  not  suit  iho  sltiinUon."  But  the  hill  ia  fiirthcr  west, 
and  farther  south  than  'Ajrood  ;  and  ita  tflwer  would  plainly  be  awestcrn  landmark, 
•■  over  apifainst  'Ajrood  an  a  northern  r>nc.  The  description  of  tlie  IcKtality,  iu  thu 
command  to  tlic  Israelites,  wna  not  intended  to  lix  the  faar  cardinal  pointn  of  the 
compam  preoiwly,  bat  to  indicate  wll-known  land  (and  water)  marks,  in  four  gene- 
rtl  lUrectioiu. 

^ Oaten  mm  Sinai,  pp.  />24-J>26. 

•  80,  t.  <f.,  Keil  and  Delitiuwh  (aa  above)  j  Hamburger  {Rtal-Bftcyc.^  9.  t.,  "  Ba'al* 
Zephon  ") ;  Bartlett  {&n/pt  to  Fai.,  p.  170). 
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tians." '  It  is  true  that  the  "  Egyptians  were  urgent "  upon  them 
to  lo8C  no  time  in  leaving  their  homes,  and  that  "  thev  were  throat 
out  of  Egypt,"  or  out  of  their  old  Egyptian  UweUiug-pIaoo,  ticciuue 
of  the  fear  that  to  hold  them  back  another  day  from  their  desired 
exodus  would  endanger  the  lives  of  all  who  hindered  tliora.' 
But  all  this  made  any  pursuit  of  them  for  their  re-capture  the 
leas  probable,  even  though  they  dallied,  as  it  were,  for  many  davs, 
at  the  entrance  of  tlje  wildemesH.  Hence  their  Hurprise  wliiin,  at 
their  oicampmeut  by  tlie  sea,  "the  <4iildrcn  of  Israel  Wdnsi  up 
their  eyes,  and,  liehold,  the  Egyptians  marched  after  them  ;***  die 
chariots  of  Pharaoii  c»jming  toward  them  from  tlie  field  of  Zoan. 

Then  it  was  that  "  they  were  sore  afraid,"  and  tliat  they  **  rrmX 
out  unto  the  Lord."  And  for  what  ?  Pharaoh's  nnexpected  pursuit 
of  them  showed  a  new  change  of  mind  and  purix)^  on  his  part. 
Either  he  was  actuated  by  a  desire  to  avenge  the  blood  of  his 
first-bom,  or  his  thought  was  to  tnm  them  back  to  the  land  they 
had  oome  out  from.  In  either  case,  if  they  were  to  pass  through 
the  Great  Wall  which  frownwl  before  them,  they  must  now  battle 
for  the  privilege.  And  that  put  a  new  face  on  the  entire  situatioa. 
Afler  all,  was  the  prize  before  tliem  worth  what  it  now  must  cost? 
They  had  been  long  enough  away  from  their  homes  to  feel  the 
discomforts  of  a  nomadic  life;  but  not  long  enough  away  to 
see  its  iwssibilitics  of  good  to  them.  The  wilderness  bcyood 
the  Wall  was  at  the  best  a  forbidding  outlook ;  more  so  tlian  ever, 
with  a  proepcct  of  a  life  and  death  stru^le  to  reach  it. 

The  sight  of  their  former  masters  brought  fairly  before  them  the' 
question  whether  they  had  really  gained  anything  hv  leaving  their 
old  scr^'ice,  or  whether  they  were  likely  to  gain  anything.     "  And 
they  said  nnto  Moses,  Becau%  there  were  no  graves  in  £^pt,  hast 
thou  taken  us  [from  our  old  homes  in  Egypt]  to  die  in  the  wildcr- 


1  Nam.  33:  3.    See,  ilio,  Exod.  U:  «. 
>Exod.  13:33.  *ExO(l.H:ia 


rnesB  [which  etr«tches  out  before  us  here?  What  are  you  looking 
for,  anyhow?  Is  it  graves  for  as  all?  If  that  is  what  you  are 
after,  there  were  graves  enough  iu  Egj-pt.  It  is  a  land  of  tombs 
and  mummies.     And  there  is  certainly  nothing  better  than  graves 

I  in  the  wilderness  we  have  set  out  for].  Wherefore  hast  thou 
dealt  thus  with  us,  to  earn'  us  forth  out  of  Egypt  ?  Is  not  this 
tlie  won!  that  wc  did  tell  thee  in  Egj'pt,  saying,  Let  us  alone  that 
we  may  scr\'c  the  Egyptians  ?  For  it  had  been  better  for  us  to 
ecrve  the  I^-ptians,  than  tliat  we  sliould  [go  on  any  farther,  to] 

r  die  in  the  wilderness/"  And  the  Israelites  were  more  thaji  half 
ready  to  make  terms  with  Pharaoh,  as  he  drew  near  their  camping- 
pbce ;  and  to  promise  to  turn  Ixvok  with  him  to  their  old  bondage. 
They  certainly  were  not  ready  to  fight  for  a  passage  through  the 
Bally-port  of  the  Great  Wall  in  their  front. 

16.    THE  GREAT  WALL  FLANKED. 

Then  it  was  tliat  Moses  spoke  the  words  of  cheer  and  promise 
which  put  new  heart  into  that  panic-stricken  people :  "  Fear  ye 
not,"  he  said  to  tliem.  "  [You  will  have  no  fighting  to  do.]  Stand 
still,  and  see  the  salvation  nf  tho  I»ril,  which  he  will  show  to  you 
to-day  :  for  tlie  Egyptians  whom  ye  liavc  seen  to-day,  ye  shall  see 
thcra  again  no  more  for  ever.  The  Lord  shall  figlit  for  you,  and 
ye  shall  hold  your  peace.**  *      And  such   a  prophecy  from  such  a 

[«ource  oommanded  respect,  and  prepare<!  the  way  for  renewed 
obedience  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  learned  to  look  for  wonder- 
working from  the  I»rd.  Then  followed  the  divine  directions  for 
the  miraculous  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  at  tlieir  right  and  front. 
The  frowning  Wall  might  continue  to  frown-     The  Lord's  people 

[fihouhl  pass  around  its  seaward  bulwarks. 

"  And  the  Angel  of  God  which  went  before  the  camp  of  Israel, 


1  £zod.  14:  11,  12. 


<Exod.  14:  13,14. 
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remo\'txl  and  weut  bcliiad  them ;  and  the  pilliir  of  the  clotid  went 
from  before  their  face,  and  stood  behind  them :  and  it  oune  be- 
tween tlic  camp  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  camp  of  L^iraol ;  and  it 
was  a  cloud  und  darknG»0  [to  thcmj,  but  it  gave  Hglit  by  night  [to 
these]."  '*And  ihc  waters  were  divided.  And  tiie  children  of 
Israel  went  into  the  midst  of  the  sea  upon  the  dry  ground  :  and  the 
waters  were  a  Wall '  unto  them  on  Llieir  right  luiud  aud  on  their  lefL 
And  tlic  L4^*ptianii  pm>tucd  and  went  in  oAer  them  to  the  mid^t 
of  the  sea,"  *  oloug  that  now  Wall  Road  in  tlic  bod  of  Yam  Sooph, 
in  tiic  darkness  of  that  eloiid.  It  vms  as  though  a  dense  fog  had 
sluit  in  between  tlie  Israelites  and  the  Egyptians;  and  all  the  land- 
marks of  the  region  were  hidden  from  the  host  of  Plmraoh,  while 
they  were  still  clear  as  daylight  to  the  children  of  Israel.  The 
Egj'ptiuus  knew  that  the  Israelites  were  moving  off  in  iheir  front, 
but  they  oould  uot  see  whither.  They  gropetl  on  after  them  in  the 
cloudy  darkness^  but  without  coming  near  them  ;  "  the  one  caune 
not  near  the  other  all  the  night." 

One  of  the  mn^t  plausible  objortionn  that  has  been  raised  agai'mct 
the  narrative  of  the  crossing  of  the  Itcd  Sea  as  it  stands  in  the 
Bible  text  is^  that  when  the  Egyptians  saw  that  the  Israelites  were 
passing  over  on  a  new  made  ford»  they  would  have  been  more 
likely  to  go  with  their  chariots  around  tlie  head  of  the  aca,  and 
intercept  the  fugitives  on  tlie  other  shore,  than  foolishly  to  follow 
them  in  their  perilous  path.  But  it  is  plain  from  the  narrative,' 
that  the  Egyptians  were  following  the  Israelites  intu  the  boil  nf  tlic 
waters  without  knowing  it.  They  were  as  in  a  fog,  so  Umt  noilber 
Wall  nor  mountain  nor  sliore  could  be  dtscemed  by  tliem  ;  and 
tl»e  last  thing  in  the  world  they  oould  have  tliought  of  as  a  |>QAsi' 
bility,  W118  a  miraculous  patliway  throogh  the  waters  of  tho  Red  Sea. 


» In  the  Torguni  of  Ookclos  (at  Exod.  14 :  22,  201  the  word  oied  for  tli*  w•te^ 
walls  is  "  Shun  "  (Cbaldaic  SHoorttn,  ]"7*C),  the  pJaral  of  Shar. 

*  Exod.  H:  19-33.  '  Exod.  U:  19-23. 
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It  was  enough  for  the  Egyptians  that  the  Israelites  were  unmis- 
takably moving  before  them.  Where  it  was  safe  for  Pharaoh's 
bondsmen  to  lead,  it  ought  to  be  counted  safe  for  Pharaoh's  chosen 
chariots  to  follow. 

And  so  the  night-march  went  on.  The  Israelites  moved  for- 
ward in  the  light.  The  Egyptians  groped  on  aftcfr  them  in  the 
bewildering  darkness  of  the  fog-like  cloud.  And  it  came  to  pass, 
that  in  the  early  morning,  aflcr  all  that  night's  marching  and 
groping,  when  at  last  the  Israelites  were  safe  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  sea,  and  the  Egyptians  were  all  unconsciously  midway  be- 
tween the  shores,  the  chariot  wheels  of  the  Egyptians  hc^n  to  drag 
heavily,  and  to  wrench  and  yield  in  the  treacherous  sands  of  the 
bared  sea-bed ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  Lord  let  in  upon  the  eyes 
of  the  folly-blinded  Egyptians  the  startling  glare  of  a  preternatural 
light,  and  caused  them  to  realize  at  a  glance  that  in  pursuing  the 
Israelites  they  were  encountering  Jehovah.  "  Jehovah  looked  to- 
ward the  host  of  the  Egyptians,  tlirough  the  pillar  of  fire  and  of 
the  cloud  ;  "  and  at  that  look  the  cry  of  the  appalled  and  dismayed 
pursuers  went  up  :  "  Let  us  flee  from  the  iace  of  Israel ;  for  Jeho- 
vah fighteth  for  them  against  the  Eg}'j)tiaas."  * 

But  it  was  too  late.  The  hour  of  the  Egyptians'  doom  had  come. 
There  was  no  help  in  Ba'al-Zephon.  "  Jehovah  said  unto  Moses, 
Stretch  out  thine  hand  over  the  sea,  that  the  waters  may  come  again 
upon  the  Egj-ptians,  upon  their  chariots,  and  upon  their  horsemen. 
And  Moses  stretched  forth  his  hand  over  the  sea  .  .  .  and  the  waters 
returned  and  covered  the  cliariots,  and  the  horsemen,  and  all  the 
host  of  Pharaoh  that  came  into  the  sea  after  them  ;  there  remained 
not  so  much  as  one  of  them."  * 

"  Thus  Jehovah  saved  Israel  that  day  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
Egyptians."  Thus  the  Great  Wall  of  the  Land  of  Bondage  was 
flanked,  and  Israel  went  beyond  it  into  the  Land  of  Training,  as  a 

1  Ezod.  14:  U,  25.  >  Exod.  14 :  26-28. 
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nation  of  freemen.    And  Israel's  song  of  rejoicing  rang  out  in  the 
mornii^  air  of  the  desert : — 

"  I  wiU  fling  to  Jehorah ; 

For  excelling,  he  lutth  excelled : 

The  horae  and  hid  charioteer  hath  he  cast  Into  the  sea. . . . 

"  The  chariotA  of  Pharaoh  und  his  might  hath  He  cast  into  the  sea ; 

His  choice  captains  were  drowned  in  tlie  Weedy  Sea : 

The  deeps  covered  them ; 

They  went  down  to  the  bottom  like  a  atoaV. 

"Thy  right  hand.  Jehorah,  is  glorious  in  strength: 
Thy  right  hjindj  Jehorah,  brake  in  ptecc«i  the  foe  ; 
In  the  greatness  of  thy  exaltation,  thou  hast  overcome  them  that  rose 

up  a^inat  theo: 
Thou  didst  send  forth  thy  wrath  and  it  consumed  them  like  stubble; 
And  with  the  breath  of  thy  nostrils,  the  waters  piled  themselves  on  high: 
The  flowing  waters  stood  up  tike  a  mound : 
The  waters  were  congealed  in  the  heart  of  the  8«l 

"Spake  the  foe: 

I  will  pursue; 

I  will  overtake; 

I  will  divide  tho  spoil ; 

My  suul  shall  be  glutted  upon  them; 

I  will  draw  my  sword ; 

My  hand  shall  destroy  them. 

"TIioii  didst  blow  with  thy  wind; 

The  sea  covered  them ; 

niey  whirled  down  like  lead  in  the  mighty  wstcra. 

"  Who  is  like  thee  among  the  gods,  Jehovah  T 
Who  is  like  thee,  glarions   in  holiness;  terrible  inreoofm;  dohig 
marvels?.  .  ,"' 

"  So  Mo.ses  brought  Israel  from  the  Red  Sea,  and  they  went  out 
into  the  Wilderucas  of  the  Wall."* 


i£xod.  15:  1-11. 


I  Exod.  15 :  23. 
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17.    POINTS  NOW  MADE  CLEAR. 


lu  view  of  all  that  this  study  of  the  route  of  the  exodus  has 
cUsdoscd,  it  ia  evitleut  that  several  points  which  Iiave  been  com- 
monly overlooked  or  undervalued  in  the  biblicul  narrative  and  in 
the  monumeutal  reconlai  arc  of  unmistakable  importance  in  the 
resolving  of  th.it  route. 

1.  A  prominent  feature  in  the  Bible  narrative  is  the  Great 
Wall  of  Eg)'pt,  whicb  stood  as  a  border  barrier  betweeu  tlie  Delta 
and  the  dcjscrt,  from  the  Aloditermneaii  Sea  to  the  motlern  Gulf  of 
Suez.  The  existence  of  that  Wall  is  established  bej-ond  all  fair 
queetioning.  It  was  variously  known,  by  the  Hebrew  name  of 
Shur,  by  the  Egyptian  uame  of  Khetam  or  Khetamoo,  and  by  the 
Seraitized  Egyjjtian  nanu'  of  Ethum.  The  de.sert  Kyond  the 
Great  Wall,  eastwai-d,  was  known  inteR^haiigcably,  :is  tht-  DL-aert 
of  Shur,  and  the  D<!.sert  of  Etham.  It  was  into  that  desert  that 
the  Israelites  made  their  exodus  from  Egyjit. 

2.  There  were  three  great  highways  out  of  Egypt  eastward. 
Tlicy  are  mentioned  In  tlie  Bible  text  by  their  former  well-known 
descriptive  titles  :  the  Road  of  the  Laud  of  the  Philistines,  the 
Road  of  the  Wall,  and  the  Roa<l  of  the  lied  Sea,  or  the  Road  of 
the  Wilderness  of  the  Rtsl  Sea.  These  three  roads  are  clearly  re- 
ferred to  in  tlie  Egyptian  monumental  records.  The  fece  of  the 
country  on  the  eastern  borders  of  Lower  I^pt,  and  U'vond,  shows 
where  must  have  been  the  <*>urse  of  these  roads;  and  it  still  gives 
traces  of  them  Boverally.  The  sure  location  of  these  rtwids,  respects 
ively,  fixes  important  points  in  the  route  of  the  exodus, 

3.  The  numbers  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  requircmoats  of  the 
Bible  narrative  forbid  the  suggestion  that  any  city  or  town  was  a 
starting-point,  or  a  8toppin;j;-plaoe,  in  the  route  of  the  exodus ; 
hence  the  hope  of  determining  that  route  by  any  discovery  of  tl»e 
ruins  of  one  town  or  another  iu  Lower  Egypt,  is  based  ou  a  miscon- 
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ception  of  botli  the  letter  nud  the  gcucml  tenor  of  the  Bible  narra- 
tive. The  Israelites  started  out  from  their  ecattcrcd  homes  in  the 
district  of  Rameses-Goshen,  and  made  tlieir  general  rendezvous  at 
SumAh,  in  an  exti^nsive  camping  field  along  the  line  of  lakes  of 
wUidi  Lake  Timsaii  hi  the  wntro.  Tbcuce  they  moved  fonvurd 
toward  the  Great  Wall,  and  encamped  within  it,  at  some  point  near 
the  northernmost  of  the  three  roads  desertwartl.  From  that  camp- 
ixig-pUice  they  were  turned  southward  nearly  the  entire  Icnj^li  of 
the  ]sthmu8,  and  made  tlieir  final  camp,  before  the  exoduH,  at  a 
region  bounded  eoHtward  by  the  western  arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  west- 
ward by  a  prominent  watch-tower  such  ns  gnarded  each  of  the 
three  roadways  out  of  Egypt,  northward  by  Hahiroth,  and  south- 
ward by  an  image  or  sltriuc  of  the  Semitic  Eg>'ptian  dualisdo- 
divinity  Ba'al-Set. 

4.  It  would  apj)ear  from  the  Bible  narrati\x,  that  while  there  WM 
haste  in  the  starting  out  of  the  Israelites  from  their  homes  in 
Ramcsca-Goehen  to  their  Succoth-rcndezvous,  there  was  no  press- 
insy  hiveto  in  their  Bulisrquent  movements,  until  the  time  of  their 
midnight  crossing  of  the  lied  Sea.  The  indications  of  the  narrative 
would  j>oint  to,  from  say  ten  to  twenty  (hiys,  or  more,  l>ctwcen  the 
passover-night  and  the  night  of  the  crossing.  Moreover,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  text  that  justifies  the  belief  that  there  was  but  a 
day's  journey  l>t^twoi;n  any  two  of  the  station:?  named  as  the  groat 
landmark  campiug-places ;  wliiJe  there  is  every  re:ison  to  lielieve 
that  several  days  must  have  been  taken  in  passing  down  along  the 
Great  Wall,  from  the  onframpment  near  the  Philistia  Road  to  the 
encampment  by  the  R<!d  Sea.  Hence,  there  can  lie  no  help  to  an 
identifyinfj  of  any  particular  site,  by  its  sapposed  single  day's  dis- 
tance fnnu  another  site. 

5.  The  northernmost  stretch  of  the  weetcm  arm  of  the  Red  Sea 
was  then  practically  at  the  present  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suck. 
VS^batcver  difference  existed  must  have  been  a  slight  one.  Hence 
the  last  camping-field  of  tlic  Ismelitcs  must  have  been  near  tlie 
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Dorthem  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  aa  being  near  the  exit, 
throngh  the  Great  Wall,  of  the  Red  Sea  Road  (which  corres- 
ponded with  the  modem  Hajj  route  into  and  over  the  Red  Sea 
desert).  The  crossing  of  the  Bed  Sea  must  have  been  from  that 
starting-point 

6.  Whatever  disclosures  may  be  made  by  further  explorations 
in  the  region  of  eastern  Lower  Egypt,  must  be  studied  and  viewed 
in  the  light  of  these  facts,  which  by  the  Bible  narrative  and  the 
monumental  records  are  already  made  clear  and  definite  beyond 
a  peradventure. 
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TOPICAL    INDEX. 


Abde.    See  'Abdeb,  El. 

'Abdeh,  El,  coofounded  with  £l-'At^eh, 
293. 

Aboo  Retem&t.    See  Retem&t. 

'Adur,  identified  with  Qada^riU,  215, 
280/.,  290,  313. 

Aduma.    See  ACuma. 

vEgyptos,  a  name  of  Egypt,  66. 

JEf^yptus,  a  name  of  S^ostris,  56. 

jlillanitio  gulf.      See  'Aqabah,  gulf  of. 

'Agrood.    See  'Ajrood. 

Aileh.    See  Eloth. 

"  Ain  Khadees."  See 'Ayn  Qadees. 

'Ajrood,  probable  location  of  Pi-hahiroth 
at,  406,  422. 

•Akrabbim,  meaning  of  the  word,  109, 
111/. 

'Akrabbim,  .\scent  of:  a  turn  in  the 
boundary-line  at,  107  /.,  Ill,  113/.; 
its  proposed  location  in  the  'Arabah, 
109;  a  dewription,  not  a  proper 
name,  111  /. ;  its  proposed  location 
at  Pass  es-Suf&h,  111 ;  its  proposed 
location  at  Pass  el- Yemen,  111  jf , 
126. 

'Akrood.    See  'Ajrood. 

"Although,"  Hebrew  word  translated, 
398. 

Amalek,  Arab  traditions  concerning,  41. 

Amalckites,  IS,  37,  55,  3.32 ;  Arab  tradi- 
tions of  their  ancestry,  41 ;  Bible 
account  of  their  ancestry,  40/.,  98; 
fieldofthe,  40/.,  99,  306. 

Amen-Ra,  411  /. 

American  scholars  concerning  Eow- 
lands's  discovery,  223/. 

'Amir,  'AmmArieh,  'Amr,  forma  of  the 
word  'Omar,  246. 

Ammon,  oracle  of,  43. 


Amorites,  18,  37 ;  location  of  their  terri- 
tory, 65;  a  representative  people, 
65  /;  the  "Highlanders,"  66  /.; 
mountains,  or  hill-country  of,  65  j^.; 
Way  of  the  Hill-country  of.  See 
Road. 

Anastasi  papyri,     See  Papyri  A»^^^^^J^^, 

Anboo :  understood  to  mean  the  Wall,  47 ; 
Egyptian  name  of  a  fortification,  48; 
a  plural  word,  48 ;  designates  a  line 
oi  fortresses,  48/. 

Anbn.    See  Anboo. 

Apda  Martu,  "  the  Conqueror  of  the 
West,"  32. 

Apocrypha:  Edom  in  the,  101;  Kadesh 
in  the,  165  ff.;  origin  of  the  name 
Kadesh-palm  from  a  misreading  in 
the,  197. 

'Aqabab  :  fort  of,  42;  gulf  of,  36;  name 
Yam  Sooph  applied  to  gulf  of, 
358. 

Arab:  traditions,  41,  131, 135/.;  conser- 
vatism, 72/.;  pretended  ignorance, 
230,  256/,  294/.;  method  of  ratify- 
ing a  contract,  252/.;  estimate  of  the 
value  of  books,  256/.,  261;  use  of 
weapons,  260 ;  estimate  of  enemies, 
260;  distinction  between  theft  and 
"  tax-collecting,"  266^. ;  hostilities, 
danger  from,  268/.;  timidity,  265, 
276,  279,  296 ;  knowledge  of  the  de- 
sert exaggerated,  279;  method  of 
encampment,  281 ;  women  at  Qaaay- 
meh,  292 ;  short  cut,  292  ff. ;  con- 
tempt for  the  truth,  293  /.;  super- 
stitions, 294,  297/". ;  mode  of  balanc- 
ing an  account,  296  /. ;  shrewdness, 
296/ ;  dread  of  Christian  invasion, 
298/;  unwillingness  to  guide  trav- 
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^^^^^^^64                                    TOPICAL 

^^^^^^^^H 

^^^^^^^K                ellenttA  eertAtn  wdls,  29S/.;  trihol 

'Ayn    Qadeea :  diiKorerrd  hr  Rovlaodt.      ^^H 

^^^^^^^^P               names,  313 :  chaogai  in  Uebrew  local 

213  ff.:  confounded   «ith  '.iyn  rl-       ^^| 

^^^^^^^^                  iiAffl<»,  37H. 

Qadayr&t,  21J$  /.;  2:.'!;    failoiw  to      ^H 

^^^^^H                  Ant^t.    Hec  Ued'woui. 

refind,  239  f. ;  lucated  hr  Stewart       ^H 

^^^^^^_            'Anbah :  not  the  Wildernesa  of  Zb,  89/.; 

near  Jcbel    UelU,    2.^;    and    Mya        ^H 

^^^^^^H                   3(ff>i  strict  OM  of  the   U'no,  tMI  /.; 

Q:iilayr&t,  Rowlaniht's   olle^^fJ   coo-        ^^| 

^^^^^^^h                Desert   et-TccU  above  the,  80;    tn- 

founding    of,    2Ci  /.;   <liffictdiy  of       ^^| 

^^^^^^^^H                claded  ID  Kilom,  [Ki,  1-tJ;  proficwfd 

reaching,  Z\l ;  in  the 'AxAjcinich  let^       ^^^ 

^^^^^^^V                loc^rm    of   Kiuleah           82,  SC  /,. 

ritnry,  241;  Inquiring  fiir,  2S5  ^.;       ^^| 

^^^^^^H                 237/.,  303/.;  closed  to  tlte   lamcl- 

258/. ;  first  sight  of,  273 ;  deanribod,      ^H 

^^^^^^^^H                itm.    132;    Kiulcxh    Incateil    in,  by 

272  ff, ;  depannre  from,  27S ;  mm*       ^^^ 

^^^^^^^1                Burckliardt,20o/.;  fCojJmh   lncat«^ 

poTifil  with  'Avn  cl-Qailayr^  2«3;       ^H 

^^^^^^^1                        b;^  Bobiiuoa,  21)*)  jf. ;    Kadish 

location  of  Kadeab  at,  .tn:^ ;  m  rvptv*      ^^| 

^^^^^^^^1               cither  in,  or  at  a  mncti  higher  level, 

aentalJreeite,  S(M/.:  objections  to  it      ^^| 

^^^^^^^^H                 StM ;  ten   proposed  attea  for  Kadeali 

OS  the  Rite  of  Kado^li,  30!)  i^.;  tha       ^H 

^^^^^^r                ia,:^3/.  8ce,alMi.Wai]7el-*Ara.bafa. 

argument  fur  it  aa  a  »ite  of  Kudah,        ^^| 

^^^^^V                  Aralitn.  '1-1;  the  LtuiJ  of  Training,  ^^  ff. 

Sll  ff.;    il«  Jiiirroun<linj;v,   311   /.;       ^H 

^^^H                   Arud,  king  of.  132,  13-1,  31$. 

310 ;  in  Canaan's  annthum  boundary,       ^^H 

^^^^H                   'Areeah,  ICI,  fort  ami  vi11ai;u  of,  110. 

312/.;  in  relation  lo  tlte  route  of  the              1 

^^^^H                  Arekemo,  meaning  of  the  word,  175/. 

lanjites,  313/ ;  fiuling  of  it«  waten.       ^J 

^^^^1                   Ark  of  Moam,  tht*,  363. 

^H 

^^^H                   'Arkflb.    See'Anioob. 

^^^^^1                   'Arqoob:  meanln;;  of  the  word,  112;  as 

1 17:  located  by  Rowlanifa.  220 ;  nhown      ^^| 

^^^^H                          an  itientifimition  of  'Akrabbim,  112^. 

lo  Itartlclt  US  'Ayn    Qadcca,    jEX>;       ^H 

^^^^^H                   A«hieroth  Kamaim,  35. 

Owily'n  revelation  concerning.  254; 

^^^^H                 Aacyrio,  44;  highway    from  Egypt  to, 

Tinted  and  dcflcrtbed,2^^/,;  ita  po^ 

^^^H 

Itjon  relfttlTe  to  'Ayn  el~<)adaritt» 

^^^^H                  Ati>f,  3«j7  ;  crowB,  S€7. 

2!»1  /.                                                                 ^J 

^^^^^1                 Atharoem:  meaning  of  the  woni,  316: 

—=- — esh-ShebAbehioaaiitei^Kadeah,      ^H 

^^^^^H                          Way  of.    Bee  Road  of  the  Spies. 

225.  327,  303.                                               ^H 

^^^^^P^                  Aluma,  80. 

^^^^^^^^          'Atijch,  K1 :  erroncotu  loeation  of  Kboda 

acription  of,  &y\)ff.;  Robinmn's  loca-       ^^M 

^^^^^^^B                  and  £]*'Abdeh  at,  87/;  a  ramp  at, 

tiiin  nf  Kadeab  at,  209.^.  30.') ;  H^  lark       ^H 

^^^^^^^^                  296  Jf:    projMMetl    ideuLifiuatiun  of 

of  present  importonoe,  310;  Kobia*       ^^M 

^^^^^^                       Qcrar  at,  'i95 ;  mina  of,  29S. 

ton's  later  defenw  of,  217  jf.;  a  re-       ^^M 

^^^^H                 ATarii:  aa  a  site  of  Migdol,  ^5;    pro- 

preaenlntiTO  aite,  304  /. ;  elaim^  for      ^^M 

^^^^^1                        poaed  Identification  of,  375/. 

it  BR  a  site  of  Kadeab,  305  /.;  ob|«c-        ^^M 

^^^^^H                   'Ayri,  meaningof  the  term,  17. 

liooa  to  it  a«  a  «ite  of  Kade^h,  .tOS/l        ^^M 

^^^^^^                *AyD :  na«b,  proposed  Ii)Ctttiou  of  Kttdeah 

'Az&zimcb.   See  Bed'ween,  'Axiiimeb.          ^^M 

^^^^^H                   at,  207.  337/,  SiVI. 

*Aa^meh   mountain    traetf  38  /. ;    de>       ^^| 

^^^^^H         • Kariro. 

aorlbed,  70  /. ;  iDcludoa  W^demeM        ^| 

^^^^^^^          ^fi^hpnt.    See  Kn-Miabpat. 

ofZio,  71;  ollematire  roudtliruriffh,         ^1 

^^^H                     el-IIirJhora,  78, 

S'2/. ;  'Ayn  Qadcca  in  the,  241 ;  diffi-              J 

^^^^H                   Mowaylth,  319, 

oiiltieain  eroodng,  2B7.                              ^^M 

^^^^^H                   '             el-Qftdayrftt :  located     l)y    Rov- 

'AziidmaL      See   'Ajidmeb  mountain      ^^| 

^^^^^^^^                 lantis.  320  ;  and  'Ayn  Qddoes,  Row* 

tract                                                        ^H 

^^^^^^^^H                 landaV  alleged  cimfouurling  of,  31(t, 

.Vzmon:  identified  with  QMftym^  137,      ^^| 

^^^^^^H                331/.;  its  cxiit«nec  denial, 

215,  2SP/. ;  name  giTcn  to  it  in  Um       ^H 

^^^^^^H                 ed,2d2/.;deacnb«d,252jr.;  meaning 

Targuuis,  117.  as»/.                                 ^H 

^^^^^^^^1                of  the  name,  SA.^/  ,-  and  '\ya  Qa- 

^^^^^^^H                dees  oompored,  283 ;  departure  fyoin, 

B&'ai.  :  his  Egyptian  wonlup  InCrodacad 

^ i 

2S5. 

by  the  Hykahoa,  407/.;  SModalad 
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with  Set,  408;  his  place  in  Egyptian 
mjrtliolAg7f  413  J?". 

Ba'al-Setf  a  doaliatic  god,  41o  ff. 

Ba'al  Shamen,  407  /. 

Ba'al-worship,  cainu  poasibly  connected 
with,  287  /. 

Baal-Zephon  :  camp  of  the  Israelites  be- 
fore, 402, 405;  location  of,  407  J?"-,  422 
ff. ;  the  name  of  a  divinity,  407  ff. ;  a 
dualistic  god,  413;  its  place  in 
Egyptian  mythology,  415  Jf.;  origin 
of  the  name,  417/. 

Ba'ali-Tsapuna,  417. 

Ba'ali-Tapoona,  417. 

Babel,  Migdol  of,  373. 

Babylonia,  conquest  of,  31. 

B&diyat  et-Teeh  Beny  Israel,  origin  of 
the  name,  67. 

Bakhsheesh  :  required  by  Arabs,  263. 

taking  time  and,  384^. ;  aniver- 

sal  demand  for  in  the  East,  386  /. 

Bakhan,  bakhan,  bakhon,  367.  See  also 
bekhen. 

Ballah,  Lake,  341, 346/.,  349, 361  /. 

Banias,  foantain  of,  283. 

Bar,  meanings  of  the  word,  24. 

Barley,  Owdy's  field  of,  293. 

Bamea,  use  and  meaning  of  the  word, 
24, 165. 

Bashao,  36/. 

Bathn-Nakhl.    See  Nakhl,  Castle. 

Bayt  'Ainoon,  165. 

Beard,  Oriental  custom  of  honoring  the, 
253. 

Bed'ween  :  meaning  of  the  word,  237. 

their  tribal  unity,  237  /.;  248; 

their  tribal  diversity,  237  /.  See, 
also,  Arab. 

'Alaween,  240. 

'Anazeh,  247/. 

*A  z&zimeh,  205 ;  their  location,  240 ; 

their  superstitions,  240  /.;  in  the 
stronghold  of,  264  jf.;  the  inadvisa- 
bilily  of  resisting,  268 ;  first  meeting 
with  275/.;  second  meeting  with, 
296  if. 

Hawayt&t,  240. 

Haywat,  239,  315- 

Sa'eediyeh,  94. 

Tawarah :  territory  of,  238 ;  kind- 
ness and  fidelity  of,  239. 

Teeyihah,  229  /.,  233, 267, 296  #.  ; 


their  location,  239 ;  their  character- 
istics, 240;  their  plundering,  240, 
247/.;   their  deceit,  242. 

Bed'ween  Ter&been :  their  friendliness, 
242,  269;  their  assistance  to  Row- 
hinds,  242. 

■  Wilderness-way  of,  into  Egypt, 

362. 

Bed'wy,  its  suggested  correspondence 
with  Bamea,  24. 

Beer,  meaning  of  the  word,  17. 

Beer-Iahai-roi.    See  Hagar's  Well. 

Beer-Makhdal,  351 ;  Tower  of  the  Well 
at,  363,  370;  Migdol  identified  at, 
374. 

Beersheba,  61^.,  90;  wilderness  of,  68. 

"  Before,"  Uebrew  word  translated,  405, 
422/. 

BeitKerm,  174/. 

Bekhen,  Egyptian  word  for  tower,  368. 
See,  also,  Migdol. 

Bekhon,  a  Uebrew  word  corrraponding 
with  the  Egyptian  word  bekhen. 
368.     See  also  bekhen. 

Bel.    See  Ba'aL 

Belqft,  El,  location  of,  173  jf. 

Beny  Israel.    See  Israelites. 

Beny  et-Toor.    See  Bed'ween,  Tawarah. 

Bered:  Kadesh  over  against,  44;  its  lo- 
cation uncertain,  64. 

Betane,  or  Betanoth,  165. 

Beth-Shemesh,  407. 

"Bir-Maktal."    See  Beer-Makhdal. 

Birket:  eUHfyj,it8  similarity  to  Succoth, 
392/. 

Menzaleh,  363. 

Tims&h  See,  333. 

Books,  Arab  estimate  of  their  value, 
256/.,  261. 

Bordei^Barriet  of  Egypt.  See  Wall  of 
Egypt. 

"  Borrow,"  the  Hebrew  word  translated, 
387. 

"  Bridge,"  El-Qantarah  translated,  339; 
Gisr  translated,  341. 

Bridge  of  the  Phillstia  Road,  339. 

Butm,  meaning  of  the  word,  37. 

Caibnsc  in  Wady  Qadees,  270  /.;  in 
Wady  el-Qadayrftt,  280 ;  on  Mount 
Ebal,  282;  in  Wady  Sabh  287/. 

CoIUh  Nahhar.    See  Nakhl,  Castlo. 
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Ounp:  finding  the,  2$6/.;  Ih«  liul,  with- 
in Uio  Wall,  *j5_^. 
Cftinpi tig -(> round,  Suwotb  name  for  a, 

Canipaii^i,    the  first,  of  history^  15,  38, 

31  jr. 

Caa&iku :  spies  sent  Into,  17 ;  Isnelittt' 
fliiul  luorc  toward,  :!3;  pcnuuneat 
iinporuncc  of,  M ;  (be  Land  of  lUttt, 
Wjf.;  meuuinif  of  the  wani,  65/.; 
original  application  of  the  name,  G6; 
new  lincof  advanw  iaf  >,  317. 

Caoaau'it  sontliLTu  Ixtuudarr  :  poHilion  of 
Kade^h  in.  6),  106  /.,  114,  \\9  ff., 
123/./  Iliblc  indications  of,  lOtt  ff.; 
AHcent  of 'Akral>tiim  at  tlie  tiirn  of, 

107  /.,   IH;     an    attempt   to    trace, 

108  if. ;  indicated  by  Kjwkie!,  I  ID  /.  ; 
werlse-ehnped,  12J;  iden|ifi«l.l^]<0/.; 
'A^n  cl-Wajbch  not  in,  SOtt;  'A70 
Qadeesin,  91'J/. 

Camanitej.  the  "  Lowlandere,"  QHf. 

Caiul  of  Kgjrpi :  truces  of  its  early  con. 
Mriietion,  51 ;  its  help  in  )ocaliii.t;the 
WtUI,  51/.;  nii«-takea  for  the  Xile, 
333. 

Cararan  roate  between  Egypt  and  Syria, 
61,  lU. 

CuUe  Nakhl.    Sec  Nakhl,  CasUe. 

Cateeliiaia^,  Yankee,  2baff. 

Chalosa,  \&G. 

Cboloof.    See  SUnloof. 

Ghalutz,  El,  name  fur  Gorar  in  the  Ara- 
bic Bible,  C3. 

Chariot!  of  Kedor-la'omor'a  army,  39, 
S06. 

Chawathn:  proposed  location  of  Kadrah 
at,  l(t2,  SOS;  a  probnhle  minpri)nun- 
ciation  of  Uawwiidch,  Vxl',  its  pota- 
tion, 193. 

Chelos  or  Chellua,  166. 

Christian :  supnmitej  lost  in  PalesUne, 
188;  power,  mijttratitiuiu  drctui  of, 
2M,  297 iT;  Uniciicjr  implored,  2!W/. 

Cistern  in  Wadj  Qndecs,  270. 

Cisterns,  the  Arabia  word  Hawvftdeh 
means,  153,  270. 

ruimi  of,  at  Bayt  'Ainoon,  IftB. 

City  :  KaileHh  not  a,  83;  meanini*  of  the 
Hebrew  word  trouslateii,  8-1  /.;  I»- 
laeJltc!!  not  encamped  in  any  ninele, 
84;  Migdol  not  name  of  a  sin^c. 


378/;  Btartoftbeliraflitflinot&WD 

a  single,  St»3  /. 
City  of  Pharaoh.    See  Bameam. 
Cuuipuflfi,   Hebrew  method  of  markliV 

pointA  of,  44. 
CoDulusioiis,  £air,  320  /. 
Conaonaute,  transposition  ot     See  Sem^ 

tic  Langnases,  changes  of  eonsooaats 

in. 
Contract,  Arab  method  of  catifying  a2Sl 
CoUor,  Zaa. 
Coub,  57. 
Cnuodea,  a  gleam  during  the,  IM/. 


DjunBTTJL,  365/  ;  other  mimci  for,  j 
Danger*  of  the  narcb  for  'Ayn 

259/,  2G5/:  rj 

Dapur,  nut  Pebir,  but  Tabor,  Ittb 
Darkness,  a  rjde  in  iiw,  2iM  jf. 
Datti-palnu,  menliaa^Ht  by  tfccUMO,  SSS  t 
Day's  Journey,  a  meiuiure  of  distance, 
12  ff. :  length  of,  73.     See  alio  Jotir- 
ney,  a  first  day's. 
"  Days  of  r«t,"  in  Uie  Bible  atory,  391. 
Dead  Sca^  ita  aoathem  cnil  noi  a  fix«d 
point,  108;  tongue  uf  Uic,  tu9, 313; 
plain  of  tlie.    See  Siddim,  vale  of 
Dcbwr    Si-e  Debir. 

Debir:  taken  by  Joaboa,  102/.;  import- 
ance of,  103/  :  its  true  IdcQitficatkn 
at  Dhaharccyab,  ICM ;  a  &1U17  Idealfr 
fication  of,  Itil  /. 
Debooreych,  IK. 
Dcliikali,    king,    "El-A^ooa,**    «r  Che 

"Old  Woman,"  49. 
Derekh.  See  Road,  Hebrew  wwd  for. 
Desert:  junction  of  roadfinl,  42;  traret, 
fresh  bints  from,  203  ff. :  dongrrv,  303 
jff". :  lost  in  the,  278  JT,  ZMff,;  god  of 
the,  4i0;  of  the  wanderingt.     Sfc 
also,  Toch,  Desert  ct. 
Dhahareeyah:  Deblr  identiflM  at,  104, 
IG3;  considered  a  frontUT  town,  104 
/.;  inhabitants  of,  Z\b. 
Dhnygnt  el-Amoreeo,  C6. 
Dhdhcrtrch,  Edb.     See    Pbahareeyali. 
Discorcry  of  Ri>w1ands,  the,  21 1  ff. ;  G«r> 
man  scholars  concemini*,  216  /,  S33 
/.;  Eiidish  scbolaiscrmerminc;,  ^23; 
American  scholars  ennrpraiag^  233 
/.;  ita  tmtik  established,  274/ 
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Dictances,  Oriental  method  of  caloulating 

Dow&rs,  281. 

Dragoman:  BoTlands's  221^  233  /.; 
meaning  of  the  term,  243 ;  duties  of 
the,  243  /.;  help  from  a  notable, 
260  #. 

Dromedary :  and  camel,  difference  be* 
tween,  253  /. ;  mn-away  of  the  drag- 
oman's; 275:  seized  by  the  'Az&zi- 
meh,  206. 

Dyke,  the  Old  Woman's.    Bee  Gisp  el- 


Ebal,  Moost,  stone  enclosurea  on,  281. 

Eboda,  its  proposed  location  atEt-'Aiyeh, 
87/. 

Edom :  messengers  sent  to  the  king  of, 
23,  317  /.;  the  moantains  of,  23; 
ancient  reach  of,  28,  84  ff.,  101 ;  Ka- 
dcsb  in  the  border  of,  67,  82  ff. , 
its  relation  toSeir,  84^.;  not  limited 
to  Mount  Seir,  85;  modem  errors 
concerning  the  boundaries  of,  S5ff.; 
earliest  mention  of,  89 ;  meaning  of 
the  word,  89 ;  part  of  the  *A2&zimeh 
mountain  tract  in,  d3;  Bible  indica- 
tions of  its  location,  100;  historical 
indications  of  its  location,  100/. 

Effendi,  use  of  the  term,  262. 

Egypt  :Shur  before,  44;  significance  of 
ita  ancient  nome^  56  /. ;  the  Land  of 
Bondage,  69  f.,  188;  the  world's 
treasury  of  food,  339 ;  River  of,  or, 
Torrent  of.    See  Wady  el-'Areesh. 

Egyptian :  kings,  their  boastfUlness,  52 ; 
language,  sign  of  the  plaral  in,  329 ; 
records,  mention  of  more  than  one 
road  in,  372  ;  mythology,  gods  of  the, 
409  Jf. 

Egyptians ;  spoils  of  the,  389  ;  their  de- 
struction in  the  Red  Sea,  427  /. 

Eighteenth  Century  attempts  to  Identify 
Kadesh  203/. 

El,  meaning  of  the  word,  36. 

Elam,  32  /. ;  location  of,  31 ;  road  from, 
to  Syria,  35. 

Elephantine,  365/. 

Eleven  days'  course,  an,  71  ff. 

El-Paran:  meaning  of  the  name,  36; 
Castle  Nakhl  probably  the  site  of, 
36/.,  243, 


Eluaa,  58,  63,  181;  a  proposed  site  of 
Kadesh,  227  ;  a  center  of  Pagan  wor- 
ship, 16C;  See,  also,  Kbaloos,  El. 

Embascb,  proposed  location  of  Kadesh 
at,  206,  303. 

Empire,  Old,  Middle,  and  New,  Egyp- 
tian, 46/. 

Encounter,  a  bloodless,  275  j^. 

"  Entangled,"  Hebrew  word  translated, 
399/. 

En-gedi,  38,  40, 806. 

English  scholars  concerning  Rowlands's 
discovery,  223. 

En-mishpat,  37,  41  /.,  67, 153 ;  a  name  of 
Kadesh,  17;  origin  of  the  name,  43; 
located  in  Gerar  by  Eusebius  and 
Jerome,  ISO.  See,  also.  Fountain  of 
Judgment. 

Erways  el-Ebayrig,  su^ested  as  the  site 
of  Kibrotb-hattaavah,  142, 144,  314. 

Esau,  meaning  of  the  word,  89. 

Etham :  as  a  substitute  for  Shnr,  327 ;  a 
name  of  the  wall  of  Egypt,  328  ff.; 
its  identity  with  Kfaetam,  328;  Sep- 
tuagint  rendering  of  the  word,  336. 

Efr-Teeh.    See  Teeh,  Desert  et. 

Euphrates,  Kedor-la'omer's  route  along 
the,  35. 

Exodus:  Kadeshinthedaysof  the, 65 Jf.; 
route  of  the,  325  ff. ;  an  old  time 
theory  of  the,  333;  "preconceived 
theories"  of  the,  356,  374;  prepara- 
tion for  the,  3S6  jf. ;  alleged  difficul- 
tiesin  announcing  the  start  upon  the, 
390/.  See,  also,  Route  of  the  Israel- 
ites. 

Ezion-gaber:  location  of,  146 ;  proposed 
location  of  Kadesh  near,  303. 

Failures   to    refind    Rowlands's  site, 

229  if. 
Favoring  circumstances  at  Nakhl,  247 Jf. 
Fat'hat.    See  Qur&n,  first  chapter  of. 
Father,  an  Oriental,  honored  by  having 

80IU,  90/. 
Father's  injunction,  a,  253. 
Fayran,  ita  connection  with  Paran,  69. 
Field  enclosures.    Bee  Hazeroth. 
"Field,"  Hebrew  word  translated,  99. 
Fortified  Land.     See  Walled  Land. 
Fortresses,  Aaboo  designates  a  line  of, 

48/ 
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^^^^^^^^H           Fomttala  :  of  Jodsment;  Kjulosli  beoom* 

Haoar'a   Wkix:  ita   importance,  44;     ^^| 

^^^^^^^^H                 iiu;,  17 ;  A  second  time  Iwcoiniiig,  23. 

propoeeil  locations  of:  04, 2l3w             ^^| 

^^^^^^^^^H                   Sm«  mlHO,  Ka-miiihpat. 

**  Haggcj/'  cantvan  of  Utc,  39&                    ^^| 

^^^^^^^^B           -  ■   —  of  Minain,  a  luuao  of  the  Bock 

Hahiroth.    Sec  Pi.ludun>ih.                         ^H 

^^^^^H                 of  KAdflsh.  172, 

Tlajj :  meaning  of  tbe  word,  380/.                ^^| 

^^^^^^H            Frostier  WalL    Sm  Wall  of  K^pt. 

SO.     tS«e,  alM,  lUwid,  KM  Se«.                  ^H 

^^^^^^H 

Halok,  Bloant,  28 ;  meaning  of  the  name,             1 

^^^^^^^^ft           QAll.r,  or  Qam,  piopoaad  Identification 

P4;  iJenlifiwl,  9jjf. ;  ii4  name  pre-      J 

^^^^^H 

aerred  in  Ea-SuAh,  M.                         ^H 

^^^^^^^^V          Gar-'imirisr,  Oft. 

Halou^ah,  identified  with  Elitw,  £7/.         ^^| 

^^^^^^^H           Oua:  nmd  lo,  42 ;  a  nroep  to,  102  jT- 

Uolllug-place,  a  etrate^o,  42.                       ^^H 

^^^^^^B            Ckbel  'AtAqoh,  423. 

nnmdb,  Ihn  youn;;  sbaykh,  251  jT^  263.       ^^^ 

^^^^^^H           Ovbel  e-'  Tajr,  nmtuiu  of  the  Wall  at,  50. 

Haiiuln,  nr  Ilannyn.  See  AVa-ily  llaoajn.             1 

^^^^^^^^H           Gelamsour,    pooible    meaiuiiff   of    tbe 

Uawwil>leb,  meaniug  of  tlite  word,  192.             J 

^^^^^^^^1 

See,  also,  Cbanatba.                                ^^H 

^^^^^^1           Gcneffeh,                of,  S43 

Uaywut  and  Hivite,  corrM^Mndeneo  of    ^^H 

^^^^^^^B          fieographita&l  Stadiea:  lack  of,  180;  reri- 

the  names,  315/.     Sec,  aim,  Bed'*     ^^| 

^^^^^^H 

ween,  Hayw&i.                                         ^^^ 

^^^^^^^V            Oefar,44;K^oamof  Abraham  at,  60;  and 

Hosar,  uMo  of  tlie  word,  S61.    6m  alio,            n 

^^^^^^r                    B<»«d,  B\.  ff.;  propoMd  identtfica- 

nczron.                                                   ^^J 

^^^^^r                          UuQx  of,  (12  jT. ;  veil  in  tb«  Talltsy  of, 

Haxerim.    Sea  Haxemtb.                                ^^| 

^^^^^1                            6'J ;  located  by  Eoacbioa,  150 ;  il«  pro- 

Uaxerotti :  Israptltca*  ftcoaud  encampment     ^^^ 

^^^^^B                            bable  iilcatifioation  at  £1-' Aajcb,  20i>. 

at,   US,  314;    "Fiad   KncloBurea," 

^^^^^^^^            Qerrbou,  or  Gcrrha,  Greek  translation  of 

281/.;  location  of.  314/ 

^^^^^^H                   AnboD,  48. 

llazeson-tamar,  38,  306. 

^^^^^^^^1           Oerrhnn  horioo,  the  Bonnduiy-Wall,  55 

Hebron :  rfiadu  io,  42 ;  captured  by  Jodi- 

^^^^^^^^H           Qermon  aoholan  cottccming  Rowlands'! 

ua,  102 ;    moutitaiu  u«nrut  to,  2T6 ; 

^^^^^^H                  diaoovery,  31ti/^  J22/. 

diffictiltlce   of    tbe   route    to,    S51,     ^^ 

^^^^^^^^H            Gbdr,  'Amliah  a  oMiiciona-LEonof  the,  69/. 

^H 

^^^^^^H          Ohubbct-cl-biLs,  305. 

Hcrodpolii,  location  of,  340, 340.                 ^^| 

^^^^^^^^H            Oifta:  Orivntal  custom    of  dcmart'lin?, 

IlexroQ,  finding  the  ruins  of,  2S0/.               ^^H 

^^^^^^^B                   384  /'.;  the  Israclitea  inatructud  to 

Hif^Ulandcffs.    See  Amtirites.                        ^^V 

^^^^^H                                 3^  /.,  3^. 

HiritM.      Sec   HaywU   and  Bed'ween,            1 

^^^^^H           Oil^,  3D2. 

HaywAL                                                        ^^J 

^^^^^^^^1            Obr:  meaninBT  and  nneof  tbevonl,  50, 

Holy  l«ud.    See  Canaan.                           ^^H 

^^^^^^H                  330, 341  /. ;  El-Qontarah  diotioguish- 

Ilor'bagidod,  138.                                        ^^| 

^^^^^^^H 

Hot  horlfor.    See  Hnr,  Uonnt.                      ^^| 

^^^^^^^^M            ■■          I'll:  plotvaa  of  341/.;  its  ancient 

Uor,  Mount,  28,  ItOo;  adeMriptiv*  Udck     ^H 

^^^^^H                    Ic-rel,  346  y.,  361/. 

127 ;    its  traditional  fita  unreaam-     ^^| 

^^^^^^H            p]-Af^,  50. 

able.  129  /,  208 ;   tu  probable  rita      ^^ 

^^^^^^^^1           Goiheii,  Land  of:  ttssigoetl  to  tbe  Israel- 

nt  Jelvcl  Hndurah,  133  ff. ;  death  of            1 

^^^^^^^^1                   ites,  380/.;        (u>inc  distance  from 

Aanin  at,  317.                                        ^^J 

^^^^^^^H                   Pbaraoh'ft                city,  .SSI  /. ;    \\a 

Iloreh,  distance  of  Kadcflh-boniea  from,    ^^| 

^^^^^^^^^L                  probable   id  on  tifi  cation  with   Wody 

^H 

^^^^^^H                 Toomilftt,  3A2/. ;  itM  shape,  383,  9M. 

Horitea,  dwellers  la  «aTca,  89.                     ^^| 

^^^^^^^^H          drain- maffaiinp,  a,  270. 

Hone,  ibi  introdtirtion  into  Rtfypt,^  39/      ^^| 

^^^^^^^H          Otave  of  Uiriam,  pcnstble  idcntlQcation 

noroa,  an  Kgyptian  tun-god,  W&ff.             ^^^k 

^^^^^V                      278. 

Honw-^i,  411.                                            ^^ 

^^^^^^^B           Ouiilcfl:  Tcriheen,  242;    Taworoh,  239, 

Hykahoe,  the,  39, 46  /. ;  the  Wall  IrvelM            J 

^^^^^^^                  244  ;  Tocylhah,  244,  205. 

by,  52;     Ba'al-worship   introducrd    ^^H 

^^^^H                         aiir-el-Qaatliorab,"  30:2. 

into  K^ypl  by,  407/.,  413.                   ^H 
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iBiunBEM,  the  young  ehftjkb,  261. 

Idutnea.     Rec  Iv]»iii. 

"  In,"  Hebrew  won!  tnmslated,  390. 

Inscn'ptiojis:  in  W«Jy  Uiiim  'A'shuen, 
277/.;  la  Waily  d-Mukotteb,  277; 
atKmrnAk.    3«ti  Karnak. 

Interpreler.     Sec  dm^oinaii. 

Ills,  409. 

Iimk'llwya,  ancient,  341 ;  rocul  toTftrd, 
M9/. 

laarMliiai:  their  rebellion  at  Kodcsh, 
17/.  ;  their  vncoura^ment  from  tlie 
•toiy  of  Abraham,  fiif^. ;  their  most 
utuml  course  Cunaaawikrd,  b'l ; 
Uieir  uryaui^atiua  at  Sinai,  140  /., 
SlO;  their  start,  3S3  /,,  SiK);  their 
first  encampment,  at  Kihroth-hat- 
taarali,  ?1.^ ;  their  second  eucainp- 
ment,  at  Ilozeroth,  314;  their  third 
DAHNinpm^nt,  nt  Wiuly  Qiideett.  316  ; 
advunL-e  into  Canaan,  317^.  ; 
the  harrier  to  their  passage,  325^.; 
eoininanile<1  to  take  the  Rea*  Sea 
Bead,  301  ;  their  location  in  E^Tpti 
880;  theirs(arting-imint,3S0jr-,  ^'^*i; 
their  rendezvous  at  Saecoth,  384, 
392;  limeoftheir  departure,  385 jr.; 
eommoaded  to  turn  Houihwnrd,  3KH ; 
their  last  camp  within  the  Wull. 
\  405  jf. ;  their  fear  of  the  Egyptiana, 
'  434  /. ;  their  paisa^  of  the  Red  Sea, 
426/.;  their  sonff  of  rejoicinK.  428 ; 
route  of.    See  Rvute  of  tiie  Israel- 


JEfiEL:   Anarch,  2M. 

'ArAeef  en-NAqah,  M.  42, 81, 818 ; 

Kftde^b  north  of,  (17 ;  soutbw»it  of 
the  'Azizfmch  raountain  tract,  13$, 
2M. 

Uawwftdeh,   "  Moiintaini  of  the 


Ci«tem«,"'J64,  270/. 

el-RelAl,  42.  26«. 

"el-Kudei«,"230. 

—  Ikhrinini,  264. 

—  Mad u rub,  II3,  312,  317 ;  identifi- 
cation  of  ilountllor  at.  132  Jf.;  de- 
•cribed  and  located,  133  ff. ;  tradi- 
Uona  cmnnemlog,  13^ ;  propnoed 
loeadon  of  Kadesh  at,  303. 

—  Mawweoqa,  or  Miawaykah,  269. 

—  •' Mcraiflg,"  264. 


Jebcl :  Mooaa,  77. 

Mu'arrb,  or  Muaribj  269. 

Mugharab,  location  of,  3j0. 

Xluqrfth,  38,  83 ;    pniposed  loca- 
tion of  Kadesh  near,  S27,  304. 

Muwaylch,  42,  &&,  255,/. 

Ncby  ll4roon,  traditional  rite  of 

Mount  Ilor  at.  131  /.,  14«/. 

Qadci^S  269,  319. 

™ cr-R4l)ab:  proposed    loratlon  of 

Shur  in,  4'> ;  not  before  Egypt,  46. 

"C9-Silr,"15, 

et-Teeb,  45. 

Yeleq.  255,  349. 


Jcroor,  equivalent  of  Qerar,  255. 

Jifiir,  Desert  el,  58. 

Jinr.    SceGisr. 

Jorvlan,  Valley  of  the,  34. 

Jorf,  mt'nniny  of  the  word,  96. 

Journey:  n  "three  day«,'"  142  JT.;  » 
•'first  dayV'  143^,  254;  Hebrew 
word  for  commencing  a,  381  /. 

*' Joumeyiog,"  Hebrew  tcnn  for,  145  . 

Judah'a  aouthem  bonndiir}'.  See  Ca- 
naan's toutbcrn  boundary, 

Kadbsr  :  meaning  of  the  word,  1ft,  24/.« 
64, 150/.,  275 ;  wrongly  dlstingoiibed 
from  Kadesh -bArocft,  180  /.,  189, 
200/.;  Ibeerrorof  rnuniiniiaRocond, 
189,  200  jr.;  this  error  disproved, 
SOOJT.  See,  also,  Kadesh-bamea. 

Desert  of,  ISI,  197. 

— ■ —  mountain  before.  See  Uoantain 
before  Kadesh. 

Nflphtuli.  See  Kedesh-XapbUil!. 

of  the  Amoritcfi,  1 25,  160/,;  iden- 


tified with  Kede«b-ya[)btAli,  162j?l; 
not  Kadesh -baniea,  184/. 

—  of  the  nittites,  125,  159/ 

—  on  the  Orontcs.     See  Kadesh  of 
the  Hittites. 

—  palm,  197. 
Wildoroess  of,  its  proposed  loca- 


tion and  extent,  160. 
Eadesh-bamea ;  a  strategio  stronghold, 
15,  84,  325;  Importance  of,  15,  22 
ff.,  27  /. ;  in  stwry  and  prophecy, 
15  ff.;Tixan»  of,  150  /. ;  meaning 
of  the  uanio,  16,  35;  origin  of  the 
name,  24;  history  at,  17;  spies 
sent  from,  17,  316;    becoming  En- 
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mishpat,  17,  23,  1S3;  a  rtUlring 
iwiiii,  lu;  bait  of  tlie  I«rtt«'tit(.-A  at, 
VJ  Jf'.;  cvenbi  at,  22  ff.;  typical 
churncUT  of  the  halt  at,  Ti ;  me.«iea- 
gen  Biuit  from,  23;  becoming,'  Men* 
boh,  2:J,  153,  ItJU;  the  llakiu^  at, 
24;  i(Jt  lint  mention  in  tlie  Uiblc, 
3t ;  its  iinit  appearance  iu  bintorjr, 
35,  4J;  Appniached  hy  Kcdor''la'- 
umrr,  S7;  location  of,  41,  43,  117; 
Dot  Lhc  original  name,  43,  1.j>0,  153; 
over  ajntiiHt  Herc^l  bo'I  Slinr,  44; 
and  StiUr,  Abnibxun'a  diijoum  bu> 
tweeo,  5jSjf. ;  typical  si^iAcauco  of, 
01 ;  reauliisl  by  tbo  tsrovlil^A,  <i^;  in 
th<j  Aimirit*'  bill-cmmtry,  fitJ ;  in  the 
'Atci^uitih  inouQtjun  tract,  71:  not  a 
city,  84;  iiKHlorn  trroni  in  looating, 
^f.;  in  Uie  loumb  of  Joohiia,  102, 

106  ;  Iu  the  vrcfltcm  border  of  Cdom, 
102;  a«  a  boundary  lamlmurk,  I'M 
ff.:  as  ihu  lUick,  124 /. ;  iu  iliu  list 
of  Htations,  1-17  /. ;  in  the  Wildcmcas 
of  Pnmn,  14S  /.;  identified  with 
Rilhmuh,  150  ff.;  Bible  aida  to  its 
li>eutiii;>,  15.'i ;  in  tho  £^ptiu)  re- 
cord*, \5\)ff.;  Kadcsh  of  tho  Araor- 
Ittfi  not,  IW/. ;  in  the  AjKicrypha, 
1(M  jT- ;  in  H>c  rabbiniuttl  writings, 

107  .;  in  tbe  early  Christian  name 
liBiB,  17S  jf.;  and  Pc-tn,  WQf'>Dndcd 
by  Jerome,  170/.;  EaBcbiu!t'8li>caliMn 
IW),  1'^<1,  l!'3;  why  it  dropped  from 
notice,  I''-5/.;  mwliajval  crronjinlo- 
catin!,',  159  ff. ;  and  Kadesh,  fint  dia< 
tlnctJoii  iR'twcon,  made  by  "Bashl," 
1 8!( ;  Mai mouldcs'a  locution.  1^9 ; 
JUrinu  Sunuto'B  location,  190;  Van 
Ilanicluvfid**  lixaition,  204;  "Ra- 
5lii'a"  location,  ISO;  Breydenboch 
and  Fiibri's  location,  191  ff. ;  located 
by  mapfl  in  early  editions  of  tho 
prjntrd  Bible.  It>3  /.;  located  in 
curly  inai»  of  Pidf-^linc,  194  ff.; 
Zit-gU-r'A  lr«alion,  105;  Adrlchomt- 
us'i  liwalion.  lOfl/.;  Mun!«ter'B  loca- 
(ion,  100;  OrtcliiiV*  Iiwafinn,  106; 
nunlIiiK'«l'H.'aiI"n,  107/. ;  Montano'a 
locniioii,  190,  sai ;  TUlfi«h'a  loeatloD, 
IflO;  QiiHresmiiuf'e  location,  109; 
Blaeu'A  loratlon,  109;  Dapper'f  lo- 
cation, 190;    ne(diniinn*>   locatioo, 


199 ;  Homann'ii  location.  100 ;  8ta- 
■on'a  location,  1!'V;  i4pAahftRi*ii  lo- 
calitin,  lOll;  K'lgvr*  m  looatioa,  \^\ 
AntooioufraBtilv'»[ocati(tu,10i>;Pa< 
ror's  location,  i^M ;  Sch wc ' iggcf'i  loco- 
tioti,  20U;  l.igiiUotil'H  locntion,  200 
/.;8ba<r'(i  location, 2il^l/.;  l'oM«k(r'« 
location,  l!iM ;  Scctxon'ft  looabon. 
304 if.;  Burck liardrs  lo<*ation, 'J03; 
Lnburde's  location,  2)M ;  Y»a  Itao- 
mer's  locatioa,  ^titi/. ,-  Stephens's  W 
cation,  307  ;  Lord  Lin'twy't  location, 
SQ7;  Bcrtou'a  location,  'JQ7;  Robin- 
aon'ii  locnttan,  2US  ff. ;  Itow  laodji'i 
location,  211  /.,  30.'(;  Tuch's  lou* 
tion,  '2\<i/:  Wilwtn'*  location.  317; 
Ewuld's  looatioo,  222  KitterN  loca- 
tion, 232;  Scbwarx'a  location,  223; 
Priua'i  location,  22:2;  /.;  Wv. 
Smith's  location,  323/ ,-  OoDdcr**  to> 
cation,  227  /. ;  Vnruh'i  looatioa, 
227;  BcuBs'a  location,  237;  Berir- 
haiu's  location,  2V7:  Budd^iu** 
location.  227 ;  Bivdcr*!  localicai, 
227;  Von  Cwrlath'*  l<N:Klio(i,  227, 
303;  Stanley's  location.  22H;  lo. 
calod  at  Chawatha,  lOj  /.,  3U3; 
weat  of  the  'Aratiah,  11*4.  106  f^ 
200,2(12;  near  Castle  XalchI,  MO/; 
303;  ni*ar  Mount  Stnui,  2u4,  3AS;  b 
the'ArjiMih,  ITO.  »Ojr,  217/.,  SCfl; 
at  Embascii,  ann,  3ii3;  at  'Ayn  llasb. 
20(t/^  8U3;  near  JrM  Madurali, 
207,  3«.i3;  at  'Arn  el-Wnytwh,  *» 
/.,  303;  at  'Ayn  Qiut..o«,  213  ff..  tU 
ff.,  303;  at  Wady  Gayan,  222,  SOi; 
at  'Ayn  e«h-ShehM>eb,  Z25,  SOS; 
at  FJ-KhaJoiw,  227,  3f«;  at  Vftiir 
Chuwavf,  227,JKK"J;  nearJrbid  Mu*(- 
r4h,  227;  mror  Exion-jmlwr,  217 f.^ 
30S:  at  Wady  F»qreh,  22^,  303;  Iti 
Arab  ^iar<)iaii«,  23*  ff. ;  dt>partur«  of 
the  IsRH'litm  from,  3ld. 

Kadeasa,  207. 

Kaina,  L^ke  of,  ;t32. 

Kana'on,  identifyioff  tba  tartnm  «f, 
331/ 

Kanal  von  npr<»OpnVi«,  333. 

Karkaa  mrnnin;  of  tho  word,  tt^f.; 
Irtcolrtl,  200. 

Karnnk  :  )<oi>^rBphioa]  Ibila  fa  the  Ttispl* 
of,  63  /.;  mentloa  at  KoiSak  !• 
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mios  at,  160;  temple  minB  at,  160, 
330,  332/.,  351,  368,375. 

Kedar-el-Alimar,  32. 

"  KdeU,"  name  of  Qadees  heard  by  Seet- 
zen. 

Kedes.    See  Kedesh-Naphtali. 

Kedesh-Naphtali,  125;  identiaed  with 
Kadesh  of  the  Amorites,  162  Jf. 

Kedor-Ia'omer :  hia  campaign  on  an  un- 
precedented scale,  32  /. ,-  his  cam- 
paign, objects,  of  33  ff.;  hia  sway, 
revolt  against,  35 ;  his  route,  35  ff., 
74,  83,  306,  300. 

Kedor-nakhunta,  31/. 

Kerek,  174,  176. 

Kerm,  connected  with  Bnqeem,  174. 

Khabour,  35. 

Khogra,  derivation  of  the  word,  57. 

Khalaq.    See  Halak,  Mount. 

KhalooB,  El,  proposed  location  of  Kadesh 
at,  227,  303. 

"Khan  el-Uawtldi,"  meaning  of  the 
name,  193. 

Kfaashm  Usdum,  110. 

Khetam:  identical  with  Etham,  327/., 
330/.;  various  references  to  it  as 
Wall  of  Egn>t,  328  ff. ;  Egyptian 
name  fur  a  fortress,  328  ;  not  a  single 
fortress,  334 ;  meaning  of  the  word, 
335,  337 ;  in  Egyptian  and  Semitic 
languages,  335  ff. ;  rejection  of  the 
initial  Kke,  335;  its  relation  to  the 
PhUistia  Road,  361. 

of  Mcneptah,  329. 

of  Thukoo,  329. 

of  Zor,  328/.,  331 ;  proposed  loca- 
tion of,  332/. 

Khetamoo,  plural  of  Khetam,  328  ff. 

Khetamn.    See  Khetamoo. 

Kibroth'hattaavah :  encampment  of  the 
Israelites  at,  142, 313 ;  proposed  iden- 
tification of,  142. 

Koran.    SeeQurftn: 

Kndur,  meaning  of  the  word,  32. 

Kndar-mabuq,  or  mabuk,  32. 

Kumub,  proposed  location  of  Thamiu-  at, 
122. 

Lakes,  Bitter,  346.    See,  also,  Bed  Sea, 
Land  of  Bondage.    See  Egypt. 
' of  Promise,  or  of  Rest    See  Ca- 
naan. 


Land  of  Training.    See  Arabia. 

the  bottom.    See  Karka'a. 

the  fortified.    See  Egypt. 

I^onds,  three  typical,  187/. 

Languages,  mingling  of  Egyptian  and 

Semitic,  335/. 
Luomer  or  Laganiar,  32. 
Lisan,  El.    See  Dead  Sea,  Tongue  of. 
LocuHts,  the  plague  of,  357  /. 
Lowlanders.    See  Canaanitea. 
Luxor,  ruins  at,  368. 

Uaaleh,  meaning  of  the  word,  126. 

Uaaleh-acrabbim.  See  'Akrabbim,  As* 
cent  of. 

■Mackati,  193. 

"Maderah"  and  "  Adar,"  suggested 
correspondence  between,  228. 

Madurah,  meaning  of  the  word,  135. 

Magdala,  name  of  various  places,  372. 

Magdoloo,  375. 

Magdolum,  365,  375. 

Makhdal  and  Maqtaleh,  378. 

Maktal,  £1,  probable  site  of  a  Migdol  at, 
377/. 

Haktha]  and  Migdol,  364. 

Makthel.    See  Makthal. 

Map-making,  development  of,  193  jf. 

Map  of  Palestine:  attributed  to  Maimon- 
ides,  189  /. ;  Marino  Sanuto's,  190 
/.;  the  earliest,  190,  193  jT-;  in  Pto- 
lemy's Geography,  194/.,  345. 

Meon,  Wilderness  of,  68. 

Maqtaleh,  its  correspondence  with  Makh- 
dal, 378. 

Marble-shaft  in  Wady  Qadees,  270/. 

MaschtAl,  374. 

Matsor.    See  Mizraim. 

Mazayri&t,  "liule  plantations,"  271. 

Mazor :  Land  of,  67 ;  border-barrier  of, 
328 ;  Great  Wall  of,  329.  See,  also, 
Mitzraim. 

Marar,  Assyrian  name  for  Egypt,  57. 

Medeenet  Aboo,  373 ;  ruins  at,  368. 

Medieval  writers,  their  mistakes  con- 
cerning Kadesh,  188  jf. 

Mediterranean,  no  ancient  connection  be- 
tween Red  Sea  and,  343  ff. 

Mejdel,  377. 

Memphis,  gates  of,  326. 

Meribah :  meaning  of  the  word ;  Kadeah 
becoming,  23, 153, 169. 
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Uohtol,  374.  I 

Ucflkinoth,  iiieattin;^  of  the  word,  S79. 
Meter  aim  Sofieh,  U5. 
Meuzalett,  Lake,  3fi7. 
Midiunitc*.  3.12,  339. 

Mi(;ilf>l :  the  theory  of  one  at  Tell  e»-  S«- 
mooi,  atiSjf.;  37/.;  a  liebrew  iiauie, 
364  /-:  alleged  corTwfi«m>icin:e  of 
Sunhud  with,  3t>6  /. ;  meaning  aitil 
ase  of  the  woni,  3tt7  /..  377  ;  no  ooe 
city  of  the  name,  370,  378;  at  the 
Hhur  Road,  at  Bir  Mftkbdal,  374  /.; 
probable  exurtenee  of  one  at  Tell  Et 
Heer,  S75  /. ;  at  the  RM  Pe*  ilon»). 
376;  probabU  litc  at  Mukhala,  Hi6, 
422. 

of  Babel.  373. 

af  King  8ot«e  Ueneptah,  48,  363, 

371,  87». 

of  lUmBMa  H»q-On,  371,  373. 

UigduU:  of  the  Great  Wall,  326;  the 
many,  ^(i-iff. 

Mixraim :  ancieut  name  of  Egypt,  M  /.  ; 
the  two  Matftow,  57. 

lioab,  36;  tbcinoiint«lnaof,33;  m««Mii- 
gen  sent  to  the  kin^  of,  33,  317; 
plains  of.  318. 

Hoil&hi.  or  ^roil&iau,  Gi,  213. 

Montalit,  :)77. 

Moiera.  13i>. 

Mosemh,  plain  of,  317. 

Hoseroth.    8(k  Moacra 

Mountain  northward  from  Kadesh:  ltspro> 
posed  identification  near  *Ayn  el- 
Waybeh,  219  /.;  identified  wur 
'Ayn  Qadee«,  276  /. 

Mountain:  of  the  Cistemi.  &e«  Jebel 
Uaww&iloh. 

that  gwfth  up  to  8eir     See  Seir. 

.  the  mountain.    See  Hor,  Mount. 

^ the  Smooth,  94. 

Move  :  northward,  B,  253. 

the  first  nnited,  3!>5  #. 

Mubamm:ul  Ahmad,  "8  Hilk  Bazar,  Al- 
exandriu."  2C0^.,  2M. 

Muhamtntt'I,  the  waiter,  2G3. 

Mukhifeh,  El,  877. 

Muktola,  El.  377.  406. 

Muntnla,  El,  377. 

Munt.1r,  377. 

Kluot&riLlt,  377. 


Muntnln,  El,  406. 
Mutulloh,  377. 

Kaxbl,  Castle:  Its  probable  identifiratioa 
with  El-Punui.  37.  343;  auggcMcd 
meuiiugn  of  the  name,  37,  117  ;  prt>- 
powd  location  of  Kad«»h  at,  '20S  /., 
303;  as  a  new  oaravanfltnnin^point, 
24.S  / ,  393 ;  &  voring  cinmnHrtsaoea  si, 
247  JT. 

Ktune  licts,  Kodeah-bwa  in  tlie  cnrly 
Christian,  17'i^. 

Nnqb :  Fnhiileb.  254. 

Hftwr,  270. 

ca-i^aAb,  227 ;  pn*po»«l  Toention 

of  Kodeab-baruea.  near  804. 

Ncgeb:2fi,  07,205:  a  proper  nonn,  18; 
entered  by  the  I§ra«litea,  18;  ex- 
plural  by  PnUaer,  231;  Abnluain'* 
approach  to,  09. 

"Sigbt,  a  raatleSB,  25i> ;  Eaitera  custom  of 
travelling  by,  397/.;  tnarcb  of  (lie 
laraelite*,  427. 

Night's  journey,  reckoning  dJitancea  by 
•,397. 

Kile :  PeluAiac  arm  of  tbe.  333 ;  aneirnt 
position  of  itA  moath-H.  345 :  Mealifted 
an  the  Efrypt"u>  ^^^^  ^48/. 

Nubli.    St-egci. 

'*Mi>kbe»^nfa."    See  NiKib  e»€aAli. 

Occnpnncy,  trace*  of  old-time.  2CSff, 

*Omar,otbiT  fonns  of  tlie  word,  240. 

Ouboe,  413. 

OnomajAieon,  it*  vnltte,  17S/. 

Oftirifl,  an  Egyptian  sun-god,  409  #• 

Othom,  336. 

Owdy,  the  guide,  351/1 

PADANHU-am,  93. 

Paleatlnc:  Christian  luprcmacy  lost  In, 
186;  the  I,aad  of  Eleit,  59  f.,  1S8: 
earliest  maps  of,  189^.,-  6c<.  alWy 
Canaan. 

Papyrus,  Harris,  371. 

Rerliii  Hiemtic,  No.  I.,46,  3S0. 

First  Sallicr,  326.  4(1S,416. 

Third  Sallier,  410/. 

Papyri,  AuuUuI,  47,  320,  339  /.,  303. 

397. 
Paran.    See  Paran,  WUd«n»n  of. 
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pMnn  :  palm  grove  of,  37. 

WiWtrtjeaa  of,  2S,  37  /.,  41,  378- 

aod  Kkdcsh  itpokt'D  nrinUirehsnge- 
ably,  17 ;  iu  the  nuug  of  Mosea,  23; 
Kiulcsli  in,  67:  ita  varied  extent,  67 
ff.;  ondZin,  67^.;  earlier  name  of 
tba  DaMrt  et-Tcch,  08 ;  main  road 
•erott,  81;  spies  Kot  from,  U8. 

Paw  es^fuOh.    8c«  Suflih,  Pan  ca. 

—of  die  Win.is.  270. 

Pclaidum  to  HvliotKiIiM,  extent  of  the 

WaU  from,  49/.,  51. 
Pentapolis,  kiu^^s  of  the,  40. 
Pfltra:  ita  rwlation  U)  IUvi«m,  167  JT,  173; 

its  retatiun  to  Kutleah,  160  /.,  173; 

mure  than  one,  173. 

of  Edom,  175;  not  the  Sd'a  6t 

the  Amuritiah  Ixiandary,  125  /  ;  ita 
njina  discuvured,  205  /.;  prapoacd 
location  of  Ks'lonh  at,  22^/.,  301. 

of  Monb,  175. 


PharaoDic  Road,  the  great  ea.tterly,  3G1. 

PbiliBtin«s,  land  uf:  in  the  time  of  the 
patriarch!!,  62;  Way  of  the.  See 
Road,  PbiliBtia. 

Phi-yoin-cn-Shnri,  355. 

Phrcnlcians,  05/- 

Pi~i)akirolh  :  an  order  to  encamp  before, 
3:)9 ;  encampment  at,  40'J ;  a  l&ulty 
location  of,  405 ;  it*  probable  idea- 
tifioation  at  'Ajrood,  40(1/.,  422. 

Pilgrimtge :  places  of,  iDdioalcd  by  Sina- 
itio  in3oriptioni/J77;  UmmA'Khean, 
a  place  of,  277/,;  the  yearly  Mek- 
keh,  38d;the  method  of  travelling 
on  a,  397. 

Pilirimogee  to  the  Holy  Land,  m^ 
diicval,  ll>ljf. 

PiIjfTim*,  diifooveries  of,  191  jT. 

Pillar  of  cloud  and  fire,  285,  397/ 

Pitbum.  .Tt2 ;  Iti  probable  identification 
with  Pi-ttini,  SiU;  iU  proboble  loca- 
tion at  Tell  el-Maskhnotnh,  31)5. 

PMum.    See  Pithnm. 

Place  of  enfflosiire.    See  Utzron. 

Plagues  of  Egypt,  3S1  /,  389. 

Plain,  cities  of  the,  35,  38;  their  location, 
40. 

Points  now  made  oleAr,  429  /. 

Protest,  nn  AzAzimeh,  293/. 

PromiwHl  I^nd.    Bee  Canaan. 

Pursuit,  tinlwikcd-for,  423  f. 


QADATItJtT,  connection  of  tlic  name  with 
ilaiar  and  Utaron,  2.w/,  290. 

Qndt^pfi,  Arabic  equivalent  for  Hebrew 
Kadenh,  275.  See,  alio,  'Ayn  Qa- 
dees. 

Qndboih,  10. 

QlLdoos,906. 

Qala'at  'AirvKid,  377. 

Qantarah,  EI:  translations  of  the  term, 
33d ;  not  the  same  meaning  as  Gitr, 
339;  ancient  level  of  its  region,  347, 
361/. 

Qoaaymeh:  Azman  identified  in  the  name. 
389/,;  meaning  of  the  name,  2V1. 
See,  also,  'Ayn  Qasaymeh. 

Qaysam,  or  Qesam.    See  Qa«ayraeh. 

Qodeah.    See  Kadcah. 

Qi««in,  the  chief  city  of  Qoehen,  395. 

Quds,  El,  m. 

Qnr&n:  name  Ruqrem  in  the,  170;  recit- 
ing tli«  first  chapter  of  the,  252 ; 
Arab  pledge  of  faith  on  the,  258. 

Ra,  an  Egyptian  sun-god,  400  jf 

Raamscs  and  Barneses,  alleged  identity 
of,  3E0/. 

Rabbinical  writings,  Eadesh-barnea  in 
the,  167  ff. 

Ragam,  root  nieaningofthe  word,  171/.; 
its  relation  to  Roqam,  171  /. 

RAhah,  Er,  376. 

Ramtall,  Arab  impervtitlon  concerning 
the  inflacuoe  of  Chrlstiaus  over,  2!)4. 

Ral£im,l74, 176. 

Rnmesen :  a  district,  not  a  oity,  379  /.,  3S3 ; 
probable  site  of,  379  ffi;  Ita  all4^ged 
identity  with  Boanucs.  380/.;  land 
of,  .380/ 

Rumescum,  ruins  of  the,  368. 

RAd'Arair.  »W. 

Fasooah,  260. 

"  Raahi,"  peeadouTm  of  Solomon  ben 
Isaac,  151. 

Rebellion  :  of  the  Ifinio1)te.s,  nt  Kndesh, 
17  jT,  277;  of  Korah's  company,  22. 

Recem  Siipcrltam,  171. 

Red  Sea :  origin  of  the  name,  89  ;  no  an- 
cient connection  with  tiio  Moiltcr- 
rmnean,  M2ff.;  Hebrew  oamc  for 
the,  352  ff. ;  marine  growths  at  bot- 
tom of  the,  354  /. ;  vegetation  along 
its  shorts,  366 ;  luaelites*  crooung  of 
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the,  312 ;  no  cities  on  the,  Z79ff.;  a 

study  of  the,  325^. 
Boutea  into  Oanaan,  the  choice  of,  36. 
Ruqeem  :  meaning  of  the  word,  170  ff. ; 

ia  the  Qur&n  and  the  Arabic  Bible, 

170  /.;    mentioned    by   Abolfeda, 

173/. 

Sakti,  frontier  wall  af^nst  the,  47. 

Salt,  Owdy'B  use  of,  293  Jf. 

Samhoot.  See  Samhud  and  Tell  es- 
Samoot. 

Samhud,  an  Ei^ptian  name,  364/.;  its 
alleged  correspondence  with  Migdol, 
364,  366  /. ,-  its  location,  365  ;  a  name 
applied  to  many  difiurent  places,  365. 

Sftn,  city  of,  380. 

Baneha,  story  of,  47,  80,  326,  333. 

Baqqarah,  step-pyramid  of,  264. 

Satan,  possible  origin  of  the  name,  421  /. 

Bayl,  a  rainfall,  21)4,  297. 

Scorpions,  Ascent  of.  See  'Akrabbim, 
Ascent  of. 

Scribes'  pursuit  of  the  slaves,  story  of 
the  Egyptian,  47/,  363,  372/.,  395. 

Bea,  Egyptian :  tongue  of,  348/  ;  not  the 
Ouif  of  Suez,  348/.;  identified  as 
the  Nile,  348/ 

Sea-weed,  aooph  a  name  of,  354. 

Beer,  Es:  identified  with  the  Seir  of  the 
Exodns,  93 Jf.;  its  location,  94/. 

Seil.  See  Sayl. 

Seir:  meaning  of  the  word,  89,  94;  con- 
tinuance of  the  name  in  Es-Seer,  95. 

a  name  of  Esau,  84/,  89/  ;  de- 
scent of  the  llorites  from,  88/ 

-■  land  of,  its  boundaries,  28 ;  its  re- 
lation to  Edom,  84^. ;  distinguished 
from  Mount  Seir,  85,  99 ;  inhabited 
by  Esan,  91;  "the  mountain  that 
goeth  lip  to,"  described,  95  Jf.,  110. 
-  Mount :  in  the  song  of  Moses,  22 ; 


in  Kedor-la'omer's  campaign,  35/.; 
the  Israelites  forbidden  to  approach, 
79/.;  located  in  Edom,  85;  the 
earliest  mention  of,  88;  Esau's  re- 
moral  to,  92. 

"Sekhet,»394. 

Sal'a :  "  The  Rock,"  124  ff. ;  a  name  of 
Kadesh-bamea,  124  /;  contrasted 
with  tsoor,  124  /..  176;  described, 
214  Jf.,  273 ;  what  the  word  indicates, 


319;   no  traces  of,  at  'Ayn  el-Way> 
beh,  210;  found  at 'Ayn  Qadees,214| 
273.    See,  also,  Rock  of  Kadesh. 
Semitic  languages,  change  of  consonants 
in,  113,  135,173/,  290,336. 

Septuagittt :  reference  to  Shur  in  the 
55  / ;  name  Yam  Sooph  in  the,  352. 

Serbal,  Mount,  277. 

Serbonis,  Lake,  48,  357  jf.,  403. 

Set :  associated  with  Ba'al,  408 ;  his  place 
in  Egyptian  mythology,  408-421; 
representative  of  darkness  and  co&- 
flict,  410  /;  god  of  the  north,  412  /. 

Set^Nubti,  413. 

Seyal  tree  in  Wady  *Ayn  el-Qadayr&t, 
282. 

Shaloof,  heights  of,  342  /. 

Shari,  an  old  Egyptian  word,  356;  Sooph 
the  Hebrew  representative  of,  356. 

Shasoo :  an  ancient  name  of  the  Bed'ween, 
331;  invasions  of  the,  329,393;  ter- 
ritory of  the,  331,  372. 

Shaykh :  an  ^corting,  powerless  beyond 
his  tribal  lines,  244 ;  el-Belad,  head 
shaykh  of  a  tribe,  238. 

Shaykh:  Abimelech,  255. 

Huss&n,  imprisonment  of,  248^. 

Husayn  ibn-Egid,  248. 

Moosa,  described,  247. 

Musleh,  described,  244/;  treach- 
ery of,  244  Jf.,  250. 

Selim,  212. 

-SulaymJkn  Ibn  'Amir:  described, 

246 ;  Bartlett  misled  by,  232. 

Shetero,  336. 

Shephelah,  the  Lowland,  62, 126. 

Shora,  its  growth  by  the  Red  Sea,  356. 

Shur:  Kadesh  over  against,  44;  before 
Egypt,  44,  55 ;  meaning  of  the  word, 
45, 65 ;  its  proposed  location  at  Jebel 
er-RAhah,45/.;  wrongly  understood 
to  mean  a  town,  46 ;  indicates  the 
Wall  of  Egypt.  40,  325 ;  a  Hebrew 
translation  of  the  Ei^yptian  Anboo, 
48;  known  to  Josephus  as  the  Wall, 
55;  talmudical  translations  of  the 
word,  67  /.;  important  results  of 
identifyingitasthe  Wall,  58;  Etham 
as  a  substitute  for,  327. 

Wilderness  of,  57,  327. 

Shushan,  31. 

Siddim,  Vale  of,  38;  its  location,  40. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^fOPICAr,  IXVEX         ^^^^^^^^^^B 

^^^^^H              ^nftU  for  m&rching,  Oriental,  SS7. 

lU ;  «iiggal«]  identity  orUwHcblVV      ^^| 

^^^^H              din,  or  Sliia.  Mount,  3'S. 

name  Zepliatb  with,   2U,  MS,  JOS.      ^H 

^^^^^M             Sin»i,  Mount :  orer  agaioit  Kftdesfa-bu- 

Safey,  £«.    &c«  ftuOh,  Paa  c&                        ^H 

^^^^^^^^             nea,  16;  Israelitva' march  to  Kadwh- 

Soli,  3&S.                                                   ^^^H 

^^^^^^^^fe            barnea^  from,  10;  lime  of  lh«  Joai^ 

Sura,  an  equiralvnt  of  Sbur,  49.               ^^^^^| 

^^^^^^^H            aey,  \^/.;  to  (be  wog  of  Moms,  Xt; 

Soaiaaa.    See  tiam.                               ^^^^H 

^^^^^^^H             Tntyc\n  to  C;a»,  from,  4J,  79 ;  dlitanM 

Sttt4ikh.    Sec  Sot                                        ^^^H 

^^^^^^^^ft             of  Kadcah-baruca  from,  71,  7%  /.; 

^^^^1 

^^^^^^^H            ruadt  north  Drum,  76 ;  Swrvej  Eipe- 

Tasebvacls  :  drenlts  of  the,  20 :  vmg-       ^^| 

^^^^^^^^r             dition,  77;  propOAed  loc&tiao  of  K»- 

Diu  for  the  scrrioe  of  llic,  74;    ila        ^^| 

^^^^V                     d«ah-lNu-nea  near,  203/.,  303. 

removal  to  Katlwh-bamea,  310.                 ^^| 

^^^^H Wildemra  of,  68. 

Taberafa,  142.                                                     ^H 

^^^^^1               Sineh.    See  SanehaL 

Tabor.    See  Dapur.                                           ^^| 

^^^^^B              Site  of    Kodeih-bamea,    rcfioding   Ibe 

Mount :  described,  163 ;  fortresa  of        ^^| 

^^^B 

Kana'ao  on,  163,  333.                                    ^H 

^^^^^1              Sitcfl  uf  Kndcsh-bamea  :  confunion  con- 

Talmud  :  Sliur  in  the,  67 ;  Edom  in  the,        ^^| 

^^^^^1                     ccrning  the  proposed,  21tl  jff".;  two 

101;  names  fur  Kadedi  in  the,  167;         ^^| 

^^^^^1                       representative,  304  jff". 

B  double  Reqam  in  the,  1&9.                      ^^^ 

^^^^m             Smooth  Mountain,  the,  (M,  21 1 ;  dcMribed, 

Tamnr.    Bee  Thamar.                                          ^^| 

^^^^H                      96.    Sec,  also,  Ualak,  Mount. 

TantA,  citadel  of,  333 ;  city  of^  380  /.                ^^| 

^^^^^1               8otttli  Country.    8ve  Negvh. 

Tapnra.    See  Dapur.                                          ^^^| 

^^^^H              Sooph:  mcaniog  of  the  word,  352  ff.: 

Tar,  an  EcTptiiui  word  f<>r  fbrtren,  6$.  ^^^^^| 

^^^^^H                      BFipUcd  Ut  marine  growths,  353  ff., 

Tar^ou:  Shur  in  the,  57;  nunea  '^■^^^^^l 

^^^^^M                      3&6/.    See,  also.  Yam  Sooph. 

Kadcafa  in  tlie,  167:  Aamon  in  thp.^^^^H 

^^^^H              Spies :  sent  from  KadcMh-bnrnea,  17,  3lSi 

Sm;  paaage  of  the  Bed  Sea  in  the.         ^H 

^^^^^H                      the  word  Atharvem  wrongly  trona. 

^H 

^^^^H                    Iate«],  316 ;  Way  of  the.    See  Koad. 

Ta-Ten&t,  "the  cntiing,"  a  name  of  the        ^^| 

^^^^H             Starting  point,  Castle  Kokhl  a  mtd-d««- 

Great  Canal,  333.                                          ^H 

^^^H                    ert, 

Tnwarah.    See  Ued'ween.  Tawamh.                ^^H 

^^^^^1               BtaUonR  of  the  Tcmelitd  *.  Bible  mention 

Tceh,  Et :  meaning  and  nee  of  the  nanMl^^^^^f 

^^^^^^                     only  of  (he  more  important,  20,  Ho/.  ; 

67/ ;  antiquity  of  the  name,  4S.      ^^^^^| 

^^^^^^^^L             mrirf  thnn   tmc  day  aimrt,   139  ff., 

— —  Desert  et:  its  UK-atinn,  67  /. ;  it>^^^^H 

^^^^^^^P             140/.;  Kadcsh  in  the  list  nf,  Ulff.; 

extent,  68;  route  of  the  Israelites  in         ^^| 

^^^^^^^              Rilhmali  in  the  lint  nf,  150/.,  153. 

aseemlini;  tn.  7-^:    the   "irreut  am]         ^^| 

^^^^^1             Stime  lieapd  and  stuno  euclusures.    Sec 

terribli*  wilderuesa  "  of  the  Uraeltiisb         ^^H 

^^^^^H 

208/.,  306.                                                      ^H 

^^^^H             Snccoth  :  not  a  olty,  379;  rendczrotu  of 

Teeyftlmh.    See  Bed'ween,  Teeyihab.       ^^^H 

^^^^^^^             the    Ij<mp|iu>)i   at,  384  /.,  3fi3  f.; 

Tfll :  meaning  of  the  word,  364.                ^^^^^H 

^^^^^^^B             mconlni;  of  the  word,  3!>2,  3M;  pro- 

el-Milh,  22Ji.                                      ^^^H 

^^^^^^^              posed  idenlifications  of,  3^2^. 

m-Samuol :  proposed  identiGcatloQ         ^^H 

^^^^1             Suez:  Canid  .14. 

of  Mtgdol  at,  364^..  370/.,  373  ;  ob.         ^H 

^^^^^1             Gulf  of:  no  anctcal   eonaeetion 

jcptioos  to  it  as  a  Hitn  of  Mifcdol.  376.         ^^H 

^^^^ft^              between  the  Uitter  Lake*  and,  342/.  ; 
^^^^^^^^L             Its  all^r^ol  flhortcoln;^,  34fi;  not  ^e 

anoicDl  MiiTdol  at,  37A/. ;   aaid  ta<^^^^H 

^^^^^^P             ExyptianSeo.  348/. 

be  the  Hau'ar  uf  the  Egyptian  taxl^,^^^^^| 

el-Moakhoabifa,  305.                          ^^^H 

^^^^^1                     through  the,  341 ;  itJi  Nnrieni  <'nnfiji^- 

^^^^H                     nrBtion,  342  ff.;   its  ancient  width, 

Teman  :  ra^anin^uf  the  word,  tlS  ;  daidcw^^^^^| 

^^^^H                     344 JT.  3iK;  iu  fiummft  level,  362/. 

uatcfl  a  portiuu  of  E4loin,  118;  atrioi^^^^^^| 

^^^^H              Sufikh,  y^OiA  ci:  f>-nony7n  nf  nitt;tk.'.»6; 

of  the  word  in  the  name  Pwi  ^^^^^^| 

^^^^^H^^              deseribpd,  lift/  ;  pmpoited  idtMilifioa- 

^^^^^^^           lion  of  the  AmcdI  of  'Akrabbim  at, 

Bottlhem  booQdftry,  117/.                   ^^^^^| 
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Ter&beea.    See  Bed'ween,  Ter&been. 
Thamar,  a  landmark  in  Canaan'i  sonth- 

em  boundary,  119/.;  attempts  to 

identiiy,  120  JT. 
Thebes,  gates  of,  326. 
Themiil,  "  ciBtem-dregB,"  232. 
Thnfi,  363.    See,  alao,  Sooph. 
Thukoo:  meauingof  the  word,  S94;  its 

proposed  correspondence  with  Sac- 

eoth,394. 
Tims&h,  Lake.  333,  341,  347,  395. 
Thuku.    See  Thukoo. 
Toor,  its  eaggested  connection  with  Shor, 

53 ;  meaning  of  the  word,  238. 
Tower:   the  word  nugdol  means  a,  367, 

369,  377,  379;  bekhen,  or  bekhon, 

means  a,  368;  Arabic  words  meaning 

a,  377 ;  of  the  watchman,  368,  377. 

See,  also,  Migdol. 
of  the  Well.     See  Well  of  the 

Tower. 
Towers  for  the  defense  of  the  Great  Wall, 

326. 
Track,  off  from  the  main,  263/. 
"Tracks,"   correct  traoslation  of  word 

Athareem,  316. 
Traditions  of  the  Jews  coDceming  the 

Rock  of  Kadesh,  176  ff. 
Training-place,  a  typical,  58  jf. 
Treasure^iities  of  Egypt,  339,  379  JT- 
Truth,  Arab  contempt  for  the,  293/. 
Tsaphon,  or  Tsephon,  meaning  of  the 

word,  419/. 
Tsoor,  distinction  in  meaning  between 

Sel'a  and,  124/.,  176. 
Tiir.    See  Toor. 
Turf  er-Rnkn,  206. 
"Turn,*"    sense   of  the   Hebrew   word 

translated,  37,  399. 

a  sharp,  396. 

Typhon,408i: 

Typical  lands,  three  great,  69. 

Uhh  el-JerbAb,  63. 

"  Upon,"  the  Hebrew  word  translated,  37. 

Valley  of  Gerar.    See  Wady  Qerar. 

Vendetta,  effect  of  the,  267. 

Village,  an  ancient,  280  #. 

"  Wadi  ei^Kdeis,"  discovered  by  Seet- 

sen,  205. 
"  Wadi  er-Bakib."    See  Yemen,  Pass  el. 


Wady :  meaning  of  the  term,  19. 

Abyad.    See  Wady  Qayn. 

Aboo  Eetem&t,  42, 164/. 

el-'Arabah,  38. 

el-'Areesh  :  theRiTcr  or  Torrent  of 

Egypt,  115 #.,  166/,  254,  290/.;  the 
western  point  of  Canaan's  southern 
boundary,  116/.,  120, 123 /„  312. 

el-'Ateeyeh,  78. 

el.'Ayn,  78,  313. 

•Ayn  el-Qadayr&t,  78,  204,  222, 


232,286;  viaited,  278/ 

—  Beerayn,  222,  294/. 

Fayrftu,  m,  247,  273,  278,  378. 

—  Feiran.    See  Wady  Fayr&n. 

—  Fcqrefa,  110, 133, 312;  its  location, 
94  /. ;  correspondence  of  its  slope 
with  the  side  of  Mount  Ilalak,  95, 
97 ;  proposed  location  of  Kadesh- 
bamea  at,  228,  304. 

—  "  Gaian."    See  Wady  Gayan. 
■  Gayon,  or  Abyad,  proposed  loca- 


tion of  Kadesh-bamea  at,  222,  303. 

"  el-Ghudyan,"  146. 

— ^  el-Ghuwayr  :  meaning  of  the 
name,  134;  proposed  location  of  Ka- 
desh-bamea at,  227,  303. 

Hafeer.    See  Wady  Hanayn. 

Hanayn  :  visited,  294 ;  Arab  su- 
perstition concerning,  294. 

Hanjoorat,  133. 

el-Jayb,  209. 

—  Jer&feh,  209,  303. 

Jeroor,  63/,  254/.,  263. 

—  Madurah,  133,  317. 

—  Mayeen,  2fi4. 

—  el-Mukatteb,  77 ;  inscriptions  at^ 
277. 

—  Mumih,  95, 133,  317. 

—  Murreh.    See  Wady  Murrah. 

—  of  the  Writings.  See  Wady  el- 
Mukatteb. 

—  Qadeea,  289  ;  visited,  264/ ;  des- 
cribed, 269  Jf.;  an  encircled  monn- 
tidn  fastness,  319. 

—  Qarayyeh,  264. 
Qasaymeh:  visited,  287  Jf.;  des- 


cribed, 290  /.;    valley,  connecting 
Wady  'Ayn  el-Qadayr&t  and,  290. 

—  Rahhabeh,  or  Itayhobeh,  292. 

—  Ruhaybeh,  293. 
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Wa.ly  3al>h,  or  Sabhah,  257, 303. 

gji'ecdeli,  2*4. 

Sa'ecdAt,  M. 

Siimrah,  2*4. 

a&Mb.  204. 

^^ e»&rftiii,  42.  203;  oampusg  in, 

2S7. 


eaU-Sberayf,  2d4/. 

TuoraiUt,  Laud  of  Ooatuuk  in- 

plutled,  382/. 

Umm  'A'sheen,  277. 

Wdjiit,  204. 

Wcrdan,  3.*»(I. 

Zt-lleijGr.    Seo  Wady  o»-Zal«q.ab. 

cx-ZulKqah,  77. 

WiJ  1  of  Efc'ypti  »*«  twliest  mcntioD,  4C  Jf.  ; 
81iur  iti(Heftte)  the,  46, 325  /■ ;  passed 
by  SuoebiL.  47:  >t«  exbtcnoo  c«Ub- 
liKlied,4D,  M;  opiiiioDsmoMTtitngita 
extent,  \\iff. ;  period  iif  its  buildtnt;, 
41), &i;  l^tryjjtiiiit  U'K'cndd  regarding 
60;  iU  |inibM)>!u  luciklioii,  Al ;  Its 
builder  not  identified,  53  ff.;  its 
nortberu  tertniniia.  52,  64;  koown 
by  Tnriou^  nAtiiRs,  />4 ;  a  referenw  to 
U  In  tbe  nnme  of  E)sypt,  56  /.  ;  gan 
its  namo  to  fliimmndinx  retrions,  57 ; 
as  a  barrier  to  the  pwwa^  of  the 
IsraelitcA,  325;  ila  Ktrcngth  and  its 
defender*.  32^  ff. ;  Etham,  r  name  for 
S28  ff. :  Ei^yplisn  natno  for,  337 ; 
Hebrew  name  for,  337 ;  whero  the 
rocwii  passed  it,  S3t>.  341  ;  its  passa^ 
by  Setee  I.,  351 ;  Uracliiea'  last  camp 
within  the,  3D0,  405  jf.;  flanked  by 
the  Israelitd,  425  iT. 

Wildernew  of  the,  44 #,  337. 

Walled  Land,  tlio  name  of  EeypI,  56/. 
Wnlln  of  stone,  in  Wady  Qadees,  271. 
Wanderings,  the :  not  a  formal  morchini;, 

30 ;  ailenoo  of  the  Bible  concerning, 

90  ff. ;  a  i»eriod  of  dtnperaion.  21/. 

■  ■  WildcmeM  of  the,  origin  of  the 

name,  lUL 
*'  Watch-tower,"  Hebrew  words  translat 

ed,S77. 
Water,  supply  uf,  tuHas,  X7L 


Way  :  the  Hehrew  word  trflttilaled,  7^ 

S3&;  tense  of  the  word  in  English, 

74. 
of  the  'Arabah,  of  the  Mooutain 

of  the  Amorite,etc.    See  Bood. 
Weed*i,  Sea  of.    Pw»  fkiA  of  Weeds. 
Well  of  the  Tower,  on  ibeShur  Road, 

351,  363  ;  lis  probable  itlrotificatioa 

at  BecrMakhdal,  3.=il.  370. 
WellofMiijdol.    8i:e  WcllofiheTowcf. 
Wells:  Arab  appreciation  of  their  Toloe, 

2M  /. ;  in  "Ayn  Qadw*.  273. 
WildemcM,  *'  the    great  aud   terrible." 

See  Paran,  WUdernesB  of,  and  Teeh, 

Desert  et. 

Y\M,  meaning  of  tiic  wonl.  Si?,  352. 

Yom  f^Kipb  :  ihc  Gulf  of  Suez,  348 ; 
Dot  the  Egyptian  8ca,  $48;  He- 
brew name  for  the  B<«1  Sea,  353 
ff".,  35«,  402 ;  first  mention  of  the,  X57 ; 
later  mention  of  tJie,  35S ;  W'ildcr* 
ness  of  the,  its  Iot;!alitih  nud  extent, 
S5S  /,;  einploycl  OS  the  Unmo  of  the 
Onlf  of  'Aqabuh,  or  eof-tcni  arm  of 
the  Re<l  Sva,  .V)S/. ,-  nllp;;^!  ori(;in 
of  the  name  from  a  Bible  ;;lou,  ".'>0/ 

Vcmen,  Pa^  el :  a  trace  of  word  Triuoa 
in,  IIS  /.;  described,  112  JT.;  tug- 
gnted  identification  of  the  ascent  of 
'Akrabbimot,  in^. 

Yom-cn-Shari,  350. 

Zabi,  land  nf,  33S. 

Zrraxemieh,  Mnall  wate^boCllM,  ?71 . 

Z«|>holh,  63;  suggested  idcnlitr  of  the 
Arabic  name  E»-Sni3tli  with,  211, 
805,  30a  :  Sefaitah  identlfieil  as  the 
site  uC,  313. 

Zin,  WihlcrneM  of.  2S,  6S,  3S5;  ICadesh 
in  the  67  :  not  the  'Arabob.  69  /  ;  its 
location,  69/.;  Itspropose^l  idvotili- 
cation  with  the  'Arabah,  305. 

Zipb,  Wtldemeaii  of;  HH, 

Zoan,  its  proposed  identillemtka  with 
Barneses,  380. 

Zor,  Khetam  and  Khetnmoo  of.  See 
lihctam  of  'lioe. 
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